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PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION. 


s 


INCE  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  by  Mr.  Leith,  was  published, 
so  many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  law  of  real  property  as 


ERRATA. 

Page  172,  for  R.  S.  O.,  c.  51,  ss.  57,  58,  59  ;  read   R.  S. 
0.,  e.  51,  ss.  65,  66, 

Page  485,  line  17,  for  paterna  read  materna. 


the  publication  ot  tne  nrst  eaiuon. 

The  additions  which  have  been  made  to  the  text,  with  the[exception 
of  chapters  11  and  XXII  (which  consist  entirely  of  original  matter)// 
have  been  put  within  inverted  commas,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  at 
once  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  original  text  and  the  added 
matter.  The  sections  of  the  original  work  which  have  been  retained 
are  distinguished  in  the  margin  by  an  asterisk  and  number. 
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Office  of 
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PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION. 


Q1 INCE  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  by  Mr.  Leith,  was  published, 
so  many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  law  of  real  property  as 
to  necessitate  a  second  edition. 

Relying  more  on  this  necessity,  and  on  the  fact  that  there  is  no  work 
of  a  similar  character  applicable  to  this  Province,  than  on  its  intrinsic 
merit,  we  publish  this  new  edition ;  muchr^ontained  in  the  first  has 
been  omitted,  as  for  instance,  the  law  of  Descent  at  Common  Law,  and 
under  the  Statute  of  William,  as  having  become  almost  obsolete ;  so 
also  that  branch  of  the  law  relating  to  Executions!  as  not  appertaining 
to  a  work  dealing  chiefly  with  the  general  principles  of  the  law  of  Real 
Property.  On  the  other  hand,  much  has  been  added,  including  the  sub- 
ject of  Devise,  under  the  present  Wills  Act,  the  position  of  Married 
Women,  as  to  their  real  estate,  and  remarks  on  the  Statutes  passed  since 
the  publication  of  the  first  edition. 

The  additions  which  have  been  made  to  the  text,  with  the^xception 
of  chapters  II  and  XXII  (which  consist  entirely  of  original  matter)// 
have  been  put  within  inverted  commas,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  at 
once  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  original  text  and  the  added 
matter.  The  sections  of  the  original  work  which  have  been  retained 
are  distinguished  in  the  margin  by  an  asterisk  and  number. 
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Page  98,  UneJ!,  for  "  31  Geo.  III.  "  read  "  31  Geo.  III.  c.  31. 


OF  THE  RIGHTS  OF  THINGS. 


CHAPTER  I. 
OF  PROPERTY  IN  GENERAL. 


The  former  book  of  these  Commentaries  having  treated 
at  large  of  the  jura  personaruTn,  or  such  rights  and  duties 
as  are  annexed  to  tlie  persons  of  men,  the  objects  of  our  in- 
quiry in  this  second  book  will  be  the  jura  rerum,  or,  those 
rights  which  a  man  may  acquire  in  and  to  such  external  things 
as  are  unconnected  with  his  person,  and  appertain  unto  real 
property.  These  are  what  the  writers  on  natural  law  style 
the  rights  of  dominion,  or  property ;  concerning  the  nature 
and  original  of  which  I  shall  first  premise  a  few  observa- 
tions, before  I  proceed  to  distribute  and  consider  its  several 
objects. 

There  is  nothing  which  so  generally  strikes  the  imagina- 
tion, and  engages  the  affections  of  mankind,  as  the  right  of 
property ;  or  that  sole  and  despotic  dominion  which  one 
man  claims  and  exercises  over  the  external  things  of  the 
world,  in  total  exclusion  of  the  right  of  any  other  individ- 
ual in  the  universe.  And  yet  there  are  very  few  that 
will  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  consider  the  original 
and  foundation  of  this  right.  Pleased  as  we  are  with 
the  possession,  we  seem  afraid  to  look  back  to  the  means  by 
which  it  was  acquired,  as  if  fearful  of  some  defect  in  our 
title ;  or  at  best  we  rest  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  the 
laws  in  our  favour,  without  examining  the  reason  or  au- 
thority upon  which  those  laws  have  been  built.  We  think 
it  enough  that  our  title  is  derived  by  the  grant  of  the  for- 
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raer  proprietor,  by  descent  from  our  ancestors,  or  by  tlie 
Inst  will  and  testament  of  the  dying  owner  ;  not  caring  to 
reflect  that  (accurately  and  strictly  speaking)  there  is  no 
foundation  in  nature,  or  in  natural  law,  why  a  set  of  words 
upon  parchment  should  convey  tlie  dominion  of  land ;  wliy 
the  son  should  have  a  right  to  exclude  his  fellow  creatures 
from  a  determinate  spot  of  ground,  because  liis  father  had 
done  so  before  him  ;  or  why  the  occupier  of  a  particular 
field,  or  of  a  jewel,  when  lying  on  his  death-bed,  and  no 
longer  able  to  maintain  possession,  should  be  entitled  to  tell 
the  rest  of  the  world  which  of  them  should  enjoy  it  after 
him.  These  inquiries,  it  must  be  owned,  would  be  useless 
and  even  troublesome  in  common  life.  It  is  well  if  the 
mass  of  mankind  will  obey  the  laws  when  made,  without 
scrutinizing  too  nicely  into  the  reasons  of  making  them. 
But,  when  law  is  to  be  considered  not  only  as  a  matter  of 
practice,  but  also  as  a  rational  science,  it  cannot  be  improper 
or  useless  to  examine  more  deeply  the  rudiments  and  grounds 
of  these  positive  constitutions  of  society. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  world,  we  are  informed  by  Holy 
Writ,  the  all-bountiful  Creator  gave  to  man  "  dominion  over 
"  all  the  earth ;  and  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the 
"  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth 
"  upon  the  earth"  (a).  This  is  the  only  true  and  solid  foun- 
dation of  man's  dominion  over  external  things,  whatever 
airy  metaphysical  notions  may  have  been  started  by  fanci- 
ful writers  upon  this  subject.  The  earth,  therefore,  and  all 
things  therein,  are  the  general  property  of  all  mankind,  ex- 
clusive of  other  beings,  from  the  immediate  gift  of  the  Cre- 
ator. And,  while  the  earth  continued  bare  of  inhabitants, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  all  was  in  common  among 
them,  and  that  every  one  took  from  the  public  stock  to  his 
own  use  such  things  as  his  immediate  necessities  required. 

(a)  Gen.  i.  28. 
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These  general  notions  of  property  were  then  sufficient  to 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  human  life  ;  and  might  perhaps 
still  have  answered  them,  had  it  been  possible  for  mankind 
to  have  remained  in  a  state  of  primeval  simplicity  :  as  may 
be  collected  from  the  manners  of  many  American  nations 
when  first  discovered  by  the  Europeans ;  and  from  the  an- 
tient  method  of  living  among  the  first  Europeans  themselves, 
if  we  may  credit  either  the  memorials  of  them  preserved  in 
the  golden  age  of  the  poets,  or  the  uniform  accounts  given 
by  historians  of  those  times,  wherein  "erant  omnia  commu- 
"  nia  et  indivisa  omnibus  veluti  unuvi  cunctis  patrimo- 
"  niuTTi  esset."  Not  that  this  communion  of  goods  seems 
ever  to  have  been  applicable,  even  in  the  earliest  ages,  to 
aught  but  the  substance  of  the  thing;  nor  could  it  be  ex- 
tended to  the  use  of  it.  For,  by  the  law  of  nature  and 
reason,  he  who  first  began  to  use  it  acquired  therein  a  kind 
of  transient  property,  that  lasted  so  long  as  he  was  using  it, 
and  no  longer  :  or,  to  speak  with  greater  precision,  the  right 
of  possession  continued  for  the  same  time  only  that  the  act 
of  possession  lasted.  Thus  the  ground  was  in  common,  and 
no  part  of  it  was  the  permanent  property  of  any  man  in 
particular ;  yet,  whoever  was  in  the  occupation  of  any  de- 
termined spot  of  it,  for  rest,  for  shade,  or  the  like,  acquired 
for  the  time  a  sort  of  ownership,  from  which  it  would  have 
been  unjust,  and  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  to  have 
driven  him  by  force :  but  the  instant  that  he  quitted  the 
use  or  occupation  of  it,  another  might  seize  it  without  injus- 
tice. Thus  also  a  vine  or  other  tree  might  be  said  to  be  in 
common,  as  all  men  were  equally  entitled  to  its  produce  ; 
and  yet  any  private  individual  might  gain  the  sole  property 
of  the  fruit  which  he  had  gathered  for  his  own  repast.  A 
doctrine  well  illustrated  by  Cicero,  who  compares  the  world 
to  a  great  theatre,  which  is  common  to  the  public,  and  yet 
the  place  which  any  man  has  taken  is  for  the  time  his  own. 

But  when  mankind  increased  in  number,  craft,  and  ambi- 
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tion,  it  l)CCAiue  necessary  to  entertain  conceptions  of  more 
permanent  dominion  ;  and  to  appropriate  to  individuals  not 
the  immediate  ?<s<?  only,  but  the  very  suhntance  of  the  thing 
to  be  used.  Otherwise  innumerable  tumults  must  have 
arisen,  and  the  ^'ood  order  of  the  world  been  continually 
broken  and  disturbed,  while  a  variety  of  persons  were  striv- 
ing who  should  get  the  fii-st  occupation  of  the  same  thing, 
or  disputing  which  of  them  had  actually  gained  it.  As  hu- 
man life  also  grew  more  and  more  refined,  abundance  of 
conveniences  were  devised  to  render  it  more  easy,  commo- 
dious and  agreeable  ;  as,  habitations  for  shelter  and  safety, 
and  raiment  for  warmth  and  decency.  But  no  man  would 
be  at  the  trouble  to  provide  either,  so  long  as  he  had  only  an 
usufructuary  property  in  them,  which  was  to  cease  the  in- 
stant that  he  quitted  possession — if,  as  soon  as  he  walked  out 
of  his  tent,  or  pulled  off  his  garment,  the  next  stranger  who 
came  by  would  have  a  right  to  inhabit  the  one,  and  to  wear 
the  other.  In  the  case  of  habitations,  in  particular,  it  was 
natural  to  observe,  that  even  the  brute  creation,  to  whom 
everything  else  was  in  common,  maintained  a  kind  of  per- 
manent property  in  their  dwellings,  especially  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  young ;  that  the  birds  of  the  air  had  nests, 
and  the  beasts  of  the  field  had  caverns,  the  invasion  of 
which  they  esteemed  a  very  flagrant  injustice,  and  would 
sacrifice  their  lives  to  preserve  them.  Hence  a  property 
was  soon  established  in  every  man's  house  and  homestall ; 
which  seem  to  have  been  originally  mere  temporary  huts  or 
moveable  cabins,  suited  to  the  design  of  Providence  for 
more  speedily  peopling  the  earth,  and  suited  to  the  wander- 
ing life  of  their  owners,  before  any  extensive  property  in 
the  soil  or  ground  was  established.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  moveables  of  every  kind  became  sooner  ap- 
propriated than  the  permanent  substantial  soil :  partly  be- 
cause they  were  more  susceptible  of  a  long  occupancy 
which  might  be  continued  for  months  together  without  any 
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sensible  interruption,  and  at  length  by  usage  ripen  into  an 
established  right ;  but  principally  because  few  of  them  could 
be  fit  for  use  till  improved  and  meliorated  by  the  bodily  la- 
bour of  the  occupant,  which  bodily  labour,  bestowed  upon 
any  subject  which  before  lay  in  common  to  all  men,  is  uni- 
versally allowed  to  give  the  fairest  and  most  reasonable 
title  to  an  exclusive  property  therein. 

The  article  of  food  was  a  more  immediate  call,  and  there- 
fore a  more  early  consideration.  Such  as  were  not  content- 
ed with  the  spontaneous  product  of  the  earth,  sought  for  a 
more  solid  refreshment  in  the  flesh  of  beasts,  which  they 
obtained  by  hunting.  But  the  frequent  disappointments, 
incident  to  that  method  of  provision,  induced  them  to 
gather  together  such  animals  as  were  of  a  more  tame  and 
sequacious  nature  ;  and  to  establish  a  permanent  property  in 
their  flocks  and  herds,  in  order  to  sustain  themselves  in  a 
less  precarious  manner,  partly  by  the  milk  of  the  dams,  and 
partly  by  the  flesh  of  the  young.  The  support  of  these  their 
cattle  made  the  article  of  water  also  a  very  important  point, 
and  therefore  the  book  of  Genesis  (the  most  venerable  mon- 
ument of  antiquity,  considered  merely  with  a  view  to  his- 
toiy)  will  furnish  us  with  frequent  instances  of  violent  con- 
tentions concerning  wells,  the  exclusive  property  of  which 
appears  to  have  been  established  in  the  first  digger  or  occu- 
pant, even  in  such  places  where  the  ground  and  herbage 
remained  yet  in  common.  Thus  we  find  Abraham,  who  was 
but  a  sojourner,  asserting  his  right  to  a  well  in  the  country 
of  Abimelech,  and  exacting  an  oath  for  his  security,  "  be- 
cause he  had  digged  that  well"  {a).  And  Isaac,  about  ninety 
years  afterwards,  reclaimed  this  his  father's  propeiiy  ;  and' 
after  much  contention  with  the  Philistines,  was  sufiered  to 
enjoy  it  in  peace  (6). 

All  this  while  the  soil  and  pasture  of  the  earth  remained 

(a)  Gen-  xxi.  30.  (h)  Gen-  xxvi.  15,  18,  &c. 
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still  in  common  as  before,  and  open  to  every  occupant ;  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  the  neij,'hl)ourhood  of  towns,  where  the 
ncceasity  of  a  sole  and  exclusive  property  in  lands  (for  the 
sake  of  a<^riculture)  was  earlier  felt,  and  therefore  more 
readily  complied  with.  Otherwise,  when  the  multitude  of 
men  and  cattle  had  consumed  every  convenience  on  one 
spot  of  ground,  it  was  deemed  a  natural  right  to  seize  upon 
and  occupy  such  other  lands  as  would  more  easily  supply 
their  necessities.  This  practice  is  still  retained  among  the 
wild  and  uncultivated  nations,  that  have  never  been  formed 
into  civil  states,  like  the  Taitars  and  others  in  the  East ; 
where  the  climate  itself,  and  the  boundless  extent  of  their 
territory,  conspire  to  retain  them  still  in  the  same  savage 
state  of  vagrant  liberty,  which  was  universal  in  the  earliest 
ages,  and  which,  Tacitus  informs  us,  continued  among  the 
Germans  till  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire.  We  have 
also  a  striking  example  of  the  same  kind  in  the  history  of 
Abraham  and  his  nephew  Lot  (a).  When  their  joint  sub- 
stance became  so  gieat,  that  pasture  and  other  conveniences 
grew  scarce,  the  natural  consequence  was,  that  a  strife  arose 
between  their  servants,  so  that  it  was  no  longer  practicable 
to  dwell  together.  This  contention  Abraham  thus  endea- 
voured to  compose  :  "  Let  there  be  no  strife,  I  pray  thee, 
"  between  thee  and  me.  Is>  not  the  whole  land  before  thee  ? 
"  Separate  thyself,  I  pray  thee,  from  me.  If  thou  wilt  take 
"  the  left  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  right ;  or  if  thou  de- 
"  part  to  the  right  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  left."  This 
plainly  implies  an  acknowledged  right  in  either,  to  occupy 
whatever  ground  he  pleased,  that  was  not  pre-occupied  by 
other  tribes.  "  And  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  all 
"  the  plain  of  Jordan,  that  it  was  well  watered  everywhere, 
"  even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  Then  Lot  chose  him  all 
"  the  plain  of  Jordan,  and  journeyed  east ;  and  Abraham 
"  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Canaan." 

(a)  Gen.  xiii. 
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Upon  the  same  principle  was  founded  the  right  of  migra- 
tion, or  sending  colonies  to  find  out  new  habitations,  when 
the  mother  country  was  overcharged  with  inhabitants ; 
which  was  practised  as  well  by  the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks, 
as  the  Germans,  Scythians,  and  other  northern  people. 
And,  so  long  as  it  was  confined  to  the  stocking  and  cultivation 
of  desert,  uninhabited  countries,  it  kept  strictly  within  the 
limits  of  the  law  of  nature.  But  how  far  the  seizing  on 
countries  already  peopled,  and  driving  out  and  massacring 
the  innocent  and  defenceless  natives,  merely  because  they 
differed  from  their  invaders  in  language,  in  religion,  in  cus- 
toms, in  government,  or  in  colour  ;  how  far  such  a  conduct 
was  consonant  to  nature,  to  reason,  or  to  Christianity,  de- 
served well  to  be  considered  by  those  who  have  rendered 
their  names  immortal  by  thus  civilizing  mankind. 

As  the  world  by  degrees  grew  more  populous,  it  daily  be- 
came more  difficult  to  find  out  new  spots  to  inhabit,  without 
encroaching  upon  former  occupants ;  and,  by  constantly  oc- 
cupying the  same  individual  spot,  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
were  consumed,  and  its  spontaneous  produce  destroyed,  with- 
out any  provision  for  a  future  supply  or  succession.  It  there- 
fore became  necessary  to  pursue  some  regular  method  of 
providing  a  constant  subsistence  ;  and  this  necessity  pro- 
duced, or  at  least  promoted  and  encoui'aged,  the  art  of  agi-i- 
culture ;  and  the  art  of  agriculture,  by  a  regular  connexion 
and  consequence,  introduced  and  established  the  idea  of  a 
more  permanent  property  in  the  soil,  than  had  hitherto  been 
received  and  adopted.  It  was  clear  that  the  earth  would 
not  produce  her  fruits  in  sufiicient  quantities  without  the 
assistance  of  tillage.  But  who  would  be  at  the  pains  of 
tilling  it,  if  another  might  watch  an  opportunity  to  seize 
upon  and  enjoy  the  product  of  his  industry,  art,  and  labour  ? 
Had  not  therefore  a  separate  property  in  lands,  as  well  as 
moveables,  been  vested  in  some  individuals,  the  world  must 
have  continued  a  forest,  and  men  have  been  mere  animals  of 
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prey,  which,  according  to  some  pliilosophers,  is  the  genuine 
state  of  nature  ; — whereas  now  (so  graciously  has  Providonc*? 
interwoven  our  duty  and  our  happiness  together),  the  result 
of  this  very  necessity  has  been  the  ennobling  of  the  human 
species,  by  giving  it  oppoitunities  of  improving  its  ratvjnal 
faculties,  as  well  as  of  exerting  its  natural.  Necessity  begat 
property  ;  and,  in  order  to  insure  that  property,  recourse  was 
liad  to  civil  society,  wliich  brought  along  with  it  a  long  train 
of  inseparable  concomitants  :  states,  government,  laws,  pun- 
ishments, and  the  public  exercise  of  religious  duties.  Thus 
connected  together,  it  was  found  that  a  part  only  of  society 
was  sufficient  to  provide,  by  their  manual  labour,  for  the 
necessary  subsistence  of  all ;  and  leisure  was  given  to  others 
to  cultivate  the  human  mind,  to  invent  useful  arts,  and  lay 
the  foundations  of  science. 

The  only  question  remaining  is,  how  this  property  becg,me 
actually  vested  ;  or,  what  it  is  that  gave  a  man  an  exclusive 
right  to  retain  in  a  permanent  manner  that  specific  land, 
which  before  belonged  generallj^  to  everybody,  but  particu- 
larly to  nobody.  And,  as  we  before  observed,  that  occupancy 
gave  the  right  to  the  temporary  use  of  the  soil,  so  it  is 
agreed  upon  all  hands  that  occupancy  gave  also  the  original 
right  to  the  permanent  property  in  the  substance  of  the  earth 
itself,  which  excludes  every  one  else  but  the  owner  from  the 
use  of  it.  There  is  indeed  some  difference  among  the  writers 
on  natural  law,  concerning  the  reason  why  occupancy  should 
convey  this  right,  and  invest  one  with  this  absolute  property  : 
Grotius  and  Puffendort  insisting  that  this  right  of  occupancy 
is  founded  on  a  tacit  and  implied  assent  of  all  mankind,  that 
the  first  occupant  should  become  the  owner ;  and  Barbeyrac, 
Titius,  Mr.  Locke,  and  others,  holding  that  there  is  no  such 
implied  assent,  neither  is  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  ; 
for  that  the  very  act  of  occupancy  alone,  being  a  degree  of 
bodily  labour,  is  from  a  principle  of  natural  justice,  without 
any  consent  or  compact,  sufficient  of  itself  to  gain  a  title. 
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A  dispute  that  savours  too  much  of  nice  and  scholastic  re- 
finement !  However,  both  sides  agree  in  this,  that  occupancy 
is  the  thing  by  which  the  title  was  in  fact  originally  gained  • 
every  man  seizing  to  his  own  continued  use  such  spots  of 
ground  as  he  found  most  agreeable  to  his  own  convenience, 
provided  he  found  them  unoccupied  by  any  one  else. 

Property,  both  in  lands  and  moveables,  being  thus  origin- 
ally acquired  by  the  first  taker,  which  taking  amounts  to  a 
declaration  that  he  intends  to  appropriate  the  thing  to  his 
own  use,  it  remains  in  him,  by  the  principles  of  universal 
law,  till  such  time  as  he  does  some  other  act  which  shews 
an  intention  to  abandon  it ;  for  then  it  becomes,  naturally 
speaking,  publici  juHs  once  more,  and  is  liable  to  be  again 
appropriated  by  the  next  occupant.  So,  if  one  is  possessed 
of  a  jewel,  and  casts  it  into  the  sea  or  a  public  highway,  this 
is  such  an  express  dereliction,  that  a  property  will  be  vested 
in  the  first  fortunate  finder  that  will  seize  it  to  his  own  use. 
But  if  he  hides  it  privately  in  the  earth,  or  other  secret  place, 
and  it  is  discovered,  the  finder  acquires  no  property  therein ; 
for  the  owner  hath  not  by  this  act  declared  any  intention  to 
abandon  it,  but  rather  the  contrary :  and  if  he  loses  or  drops 
it  by  accident,  it  cannot  be  collected  from  thence,  that  he 
designed  to  quit  the  possession ;  and  therefore  in  such  a  case 
the  property  still  remains  in  the  loser,  who  may  claim  it 
again  of  the  finder.  And  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  law  of 
England,  with  relation  to  treasure  ti'ove. 

But  this  method  of  one  man's  abandoning  his  property, 
and  another  seizing  the  vacant  possession,  however  well 
founded  in  theory,  could  not  long  subsist  in  fact.  It  was 
calculated  merely  for  the  rudiments  of  civil  society,  and 
necessarily  ceased  among  the  complicated  interests  and  arti- 
ficial refinements  of  polite  and  established  governments.  In 
these,  it  was  found,  that  what  became  inconvenient  or  use- 
less to  one  man,  was  highly  convenient  and  useful  to  an- 
other ;  who  was  ready  to  give  in  exchange  for  it  some  equi- 
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valent,  that  was  equally  desirable  to  the  former  proprietor. 
ThuH  mutual  convenience  introduced  commercial  traffic,  and 
the  reciprocal  tiansfer  of  property  by  sale,  grant,  or  convey- 
ance :  which  may  be  considered  either  as  a  continuance  of 
the  original  possession  which  the  first  occupant  had  ;  or  as. 
an  abandoning  of  the  thing  by  the  present  owner,  and  an 
immediate  successive  occupancy  of  the  same  by  the  new 
]>roprietor.  The  voluntary  dereliction  of  the  owner,  and 
delivering  the  possession  to  another  individual,  amounts  to  a 
transfer  of  the  property ;  the  proprietor  declaring  his  inten- 
tion no  longer  to  occupy  the  thing  himself,  but  that  his  own 
right  of  occupancy  shall  be  vested  in  the  new  acquirer.  Or, 
taken  in  the  other  light,  if  I  agree  to  part  with  an  acre  of 
my  land  to  Titius,  the  deed  of  conveyance  is  an  evidence  of 
my  intending  to  abandon  the  property :  and  Titius,  being 
the  only  or  first  man  acquainted  with  such  my  intention, 
immediately  steps  in  and  seizes  the  vacant  possession  :  thus 
the  consent  expressed  by  the  conveyance  gives  Titius  a  good 
right  against  me ;  and  possession,  or  occupancy,  confirms 
that  right  against  all  the  world  besides. 

The  most  universal  and  eflectual  way  of  abandoning  pro- 
perty, is  by  the  death  of  the  occupant :  when,  both  the  ac- 
tual possession  and  intention  of  keeping  possession  ceasing, 
the  property,  which  is  founded  upon  such  possession  and  in- 
tention, ought  also  to  cease  of  course.  For,  naturally  speak- 
ing, the  instant  a  man  ceases  to  be,  he  ceases  to  have  any 
dominion :  else,  if  he  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  his  acquisi- 
tions one  moment  beyond  his  life,  he  would  also  have  a 
right  to  direct  their  disposal  for  a  million  of  ages  after  him  : 
which  would  be  highly  absurd  and  inconvenient.  All  pro- 
perty must  therefore  cease  upon  death,  considering  men  as 
absolute  individuals,  and  unconnected  with  civil  society  : 
for  then,  by  the  principles  before  established,  the  next  im- 
mediate occupant  would  acquire  a  right  in  all  that  the  de- 
ceased possessed.    But  as  under  civilized  governments  which 
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are  calculated  for  the  peace  of  mankind,  such  a  constitution 
would  be  productive  of  endless  distui'bances,  the  universal 
law  of  almost  every  nation  (which  is  a  kind  of  secondary 
law  of  nature)  has  either  given  the  dying  person  a  power  of 
continuing  his  property,  by  disposing  of  his  possessions  by 
will ;  or,  in  case  he  neglects  to  dispose  of  it,  or  is  not  per- 
mitted to  make  any  disposition  at  all,  the  municipal  law  of 
the  country  then  steps  in,  and  declares  who  shall  be  the  suc- 
cessor, representative,  or  heir  of  the  deceased  ;  that  is,  who 
alone  shall  have  a  right  to  enter  upon  this  vacant  possession^ 
in  order  to  avoid  that  confusion  which  its  becominor  again 
common  would  occasion.  And,  farther,  in  case  no  testament 
be  permitted  by  the  law,  or  none  be  made,  and  no  heir  can 
be  found  so  qualified  as  the  law  requires,  still,  to  prevent  the 
robust  title  of  occupancy  from  again  taking  place,  the  doc- 
trine of  escheats  is  adopted  in  almost  every  country  ;  whereby 
the  sovereign  of  the  state,  and  those  who  claim  under  his 
authority,  are  the  ultimate  heirs,  and  succeed  to  those  in- 
heritances to  which  no  other  title  can  be  formed. 

The  right  of  inheritance,  or  descent  to  the  children  and 
relations  of  the  deceased,  seems  to  have  been  allowed  much 
earlier  than  the  right  of  devising  by  testament.  We  are  apt 
to  conceive  at  first  view  that  it  has  nature  on  its  side  ;  yet 
we  often  mistake  for  nature  what  we  find  established  by  long 
and  inveterate  custom.  It  is  certainly  a  wise  and  effectual, 
but  clearly  a  political,  establishment ;  since  the  permanent 
right  of  property,  vested  in  the  ancestor  himself,  was  no  natu- 
ral, but  merely  a  civil,  right.  It  is  true  that  the  transmis- 
sion of  one's  possessions  to  posterity  has  an  evident  tendency 
to  make  a  man  a  good  citizen  and  a  useful  member  of  society : 
it  sets  the  passions  on  the  side  of  duty,  and  prompts  a  man 
to  deserve  well  of  the  public,  when  he  is  sure  that  the  reward 
of  his  services  will  not  die  with  himself,  but  be  transmitted  to 
those  with  whom  he  is  connected  by  the  dearest  and  most 
tender  afi'ections.     Yet,  reasonable  as  this  foundation  of  the 
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rif^'ht  of  iuhei'itance  may  seem,  it  is  probable  tliat  its  imme- 
« I  into  ori«^inal  arose  not  from  sjioculntions  altogether  so  deli- 
cate and  refined,  an<l,  if  not  from  fortuitous  circumstances, 
at  least  from  a  plainer  and  more  simple  principle.  A  man's 
ihildren  or  nearest  relations  are  usually  about  him  on  his 
death-bed,  and  are  the  earliest  witnesses  of  his  decease.  They 
become  therefore  generally  the  next  immediate  occupants, 
till  at  length  in  process  of  time  this  frequent  usage  ripened 
into  general  law.  And  therefore  also,  in  the  earliest  ages,  on 
failure  of  children,  a  man's  servants,  born  under  his  roof  were 
allowed  to  be  his  heirs,  being  immediately  on  the  spot  when 
he  died.  For,  we  find  the  old  patriach  Abraham  expressly 
declaring,  that  "  Since  God  had  given  him  no  seed,  his  stew- 
ard Eliezer,  one  born  in  his  house  was  his  heir"  (a). 

While  property  continued  only  for  life,  testaments  were 
useless  and  unknown  :  and  when  it  became  inlieritable,  the 
inheritance  was  long  indefeasible,  and  the  children  or  heirs- 
at-law  were  incapable  of  exclusion  by  will.  Till  at  length 
it  was  found,  that  so  strict  a  rule  of  inheritance  made  heirs 
disobedient  and  headstrong,  defrauded  creditore  of  their  just 
debts,  and  prevented  many  provident  fathers  from  dividing 
or  charging  their  estates  as  the  exigence  of  their  families  re- 
quired. This  introduced  pretty  generally  the  right  of  dispos- 
ing of  one's  property,  or  a  part  of  it,  by  testament ;  that  is, 
by  wi-itten  or  oral  instructions  properly  witnessed  and  au- 
thenticated according  to  the 'pleasure  of  the  deceased  ;  which 
we  therefore  emphatically  style  his ifiZ^.  This  was  established 
in  some  countries  much  later  than  in  others.  With  us  in 
England,  till  modern  times,  a  man  could  only  dispose  of  one- 
third  of  his  moveables  from  his  wife  and  children ;  and,  in 
general,  no  will  was  permitted  of  lands  till  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  ;  and  then  only  of  a  certain  portion  :  for  it  was 

(a)  (ren.  xv.  3. 
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not  until  after  the  restoration  that  the  power  of  devising 
real  property  became  so  universal  as  at  present. 

Wills  therefore,  and  testaments,  rights  of  inheritance,  and 
successions,  are  all  of  them  creatures  of  the  civil  or  munici- 
pal laws,  and  accordingly  are  in  all  respects  regulated  by 
them  ;  every  distinct  country  having  different  ceremonies 
and  requisites  to  make  a  testament  completely  valid  :  neither 
does  anything  vaiy  more  than  the  right  of  inheritance  under 
different  national  establishments.  In  England  particularly, 
this  diversity  is  carried  to  such  a  length,  as  if  it  had  been 
meant  to  point  out  the  power  of  the  laws  in  regulating  the 
succession  to  property,  and  how  futile  every  claim  must  be, 
that  has  not  its  foundation  in  the  positive  rules  of  the  state.  In 
general  only  the  eldest  son,  in  some  places  only  the  youngest, 
in  others  all  the  sons  together,  have  a  right  to  succeed  to  the 
inheritance  ;  in  real  estates  males  are  preferred  to  females, 
and  the  eldest  male  will  usually  exclude  the  rest  (a) ;  in  the 
division  of  personal  estates,  the  females  of  equal  degree  are 
admitted  together  with  the  males,  and  no  right  of  primogeni- 
ture is  allowed. 

This  one  consideration  may  help  to  remove  the  scruples 

of  many  well-meaning  persons,  who  set  up  a  mistaken 
conscience  in  opposition  to  the  rules  of  law.     If  a  man 

disinherits  his  son,  by  a  will  duly  executed,  and  leaves  his 
estate  to  a  stranger,  there  are  many  who  consider  this  pro- 
ceeding as  contrary  to  natural  justice ;  while  others  so  scru- 
pulously adhere  to  the  supposed  intention  of  the  dead,  that  if 
a  will  of  lands  be  attested  by  only  one  witness  instead  of 
two,  which  the  law  requires,  they  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the 
heir  is  bound  in  conscience  to  relinquish  his  title  to  the  de- 
visee. But  both  of  them  certainly  proceed  upon  very  erro- 
neous principles,  as  if,  on  the  one  hand  the  son  had  by  nature 
41  right  to  succeed  to  his  father's  lands ;  or  as  if,  on  the  other 

(a)  In  Ontario  the  law  is  different,  the  inheritance  descending  to  all  equally. 
(See  pest,  chapter  on  Descents,) 
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hand,  the  owner  waa  by  nature  entitled  to  direct  the  succes- 
sion of  liis  property  after  his  own  decease.  Whereas  the  law 
of  nature  suggests,  that  on  the  death  of  the  possessor  the  es- 
tate should  again  become  common,  and  be  open  to  the  next 
occupant,  unless  otherwise  ordered  for  the  sake  of  civil  peace 
by  the  positive  law  of  society.  The  positive  law  of  society, 
which  is  with  us  the  municipal  law  of  England,  directs  it  to 
vest  in  such  person  as  the  last  proprietor  .shall  by  will,  at- 
tended with  certain  requisites,  appoint ;  and  in  defect  of  such 
appointment,  to  go  to  some  particular  person,  who,  from  the 
result  of  certain  local  constitutions,  appears  to  be  the  heir- 
at-law.  Hence  it  follows,  that  where  the  appointment  is 
regularly  made,  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  right  in  any  one 
but  the  person  appointed  :  and,  where  the  necessary  requisites 
are  omitted,  the  right  of  the  heir  is  equally  strong  and  built 
upon  as  solid  a  foundation,  as  the  right  of  the  devisee  would 
have  been,  supposing  such  requisites  were  ob-served. 

But  after  all,  there  are  some  few  things,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  general  introduction  and  continuance  of  pro- 
perty, must  still  unavoidably  remain  in  common  ;  being  such 
wherein  nothing  but  an  usufructuary  property  is  capable  of 
being  had  ;  and  therefore  they  still  belong  to  the  first  occu- 
pant, during  the  time  he  holds  possession  of  them,  and  no  lon- 
ger. Such  (among  others)  are  the  elements  of  light,  air,  and 
water ;  which  a  man  may  occupy  by  means  of  his  windows, 
his  gardens,  his  mills  and  other  conveniences ;  such  also  are 
the  generality  of  those  animals  which  are  said  to  be  feroe 
naturae,  or  of  a  wild  and  untameable  disposition  :  which  any 
man  may  seize  upon  and  keep  for  his  own  use  or  pleasure. 
All  these  things,  so  long  as  they  remain  in  possession,  every 
man  has  a  right  to  enjoy  without  disturbance ;  but  if  once 
they  escape  from  his  custody,  or  he  voluntarily  abandons 
the  use  of  them,  they  return  to  the  common  stock,  and 
any  man  else  has  an  equal  right  to  seize  and  enjoy  them 
afterwards. 
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And  thus  the  Legislature  of  England  has  universally  pro- 
moted the  grand  ends  of  civil  society,  the  peace  and  security 
of  individuals,  by  steadily  pursuing  that  wise  and  orderly 
maxim,  of  assigning  to  everything  capable  of  ownerahip,  a 
legal  and  determinate  owner. 

Note— Some  of  the  views  expressed  by  Blackstone  in  this  chapter,  have  not 
received  the  sanction  of  modem  writers  of  repute.  (See  Maine's  Ancient  Law, 
Chapter  8). 
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CHAPTER  II. 

OF  THE  ENGLISH  LAWS  IN  FORCE  IN  ONTARIO,  THE  AUTHORITY 
FOR  THEIR  APPLICATION,  AND  FOR  LEGISLATION  BY  THE 
PARLIAMENT  OF  CANADA,  AND  BY  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF 
ONTARIO. 

Before  entering  on  tlie  consideration  of  the  rights  apper- 
taining to  real  property  in  Ontario,  it  may  be  proper  to 
enquire  what  laws  (Imperial  or  otherwise)  affect  those  rights 
in  this,  a  British  colony,  and  by  what  authority  such  laws 
apply. 

The  subject  may  be  examined  with  reference,  1st,  to  the 
mode  in  which  colonies  are  established  or  acquired  ;  2nd,  the 
system  of  laws  which  is  to  prevail  or  may  be  enacted  after 
such  establishment  or  acquisition,  and  how  and  by  what 
authority  introduced;  and  lastly,  the  position  in  which 
Canada  as  a  colony,  and  more  especially  this  Province  of 
Ontario,  stands  in  regard  to  those  two  subjects  of  con- 
sideration. 
Colonies  hy  Colonies  may  be  acquired  by  occupancy,  as  when  British 

subjects  take  possession  of  and  settle  in  an  uninhabited,  or 
uncivilized  country  (a) ;  in  which  case  the  right  is  not  only 
founded  on  the  law  of  nature,  but  may  be  upheld  as 
spreading  throughout  the  world  the  growth  of  Christianity 
and  civilization.  Of  such  colonies  Australia  is  an  instance, 
for  although  not  originally  uninhabited,  the  assent  or  dissent 
of  the  uncivilized  aborigines,  so  sparsely  scattered  in  an 
immense  continent,  cannot  be  considered,  or  deemed  of  suffi- 
cient account  to  class  that  colony  among  those  acquired  by 
conquest ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  early  French 
possessions  in  this  country. 

(a)  BlackstoHC,  voL  I,  p.  107. 


occupancy. 
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Colonies  may  also  be  obtained  by  conquest;    which,  as  Conquest. 
Blackstone  says,  if  not  founded  on  the  law  of  nature,  is  on 
that  of  nations. 

Again  colonies  may  be  obtained  by  treaty  or  cession ;  a  Cession, 
right  founded  on  the  law  of  nations. 

On  the  acquisition  of  a  new  colony  by  the  Crown  in  any  What  laws  in 
of  the  above  modes,  the  question  immediately  arises  as  to   ' 
what  system  of  laws  is  to  be  considered  in  force  among  the 
inhabitants,  and  by  what  authority  new  laws  are  to  be 
introduced ;    and  this  brings  us  to  the  second  subject  of 
consideration. 

As  regards  colonies  by  occupancy,  Blackstone  says,  "  It  In  cases  of  oc- 
hath  been  held  that^  if  an  uninhabited  country  be  discovered 
and  planted  by  British  subjects,  all  the  English  laws  then  in 
being,  which  are  the  birthright  of  every  subject,  are  imme- 
diately  in  force  there ;   but  this  must  be  understood  with 
very  many  and  very  great  restrictions.     Such  colonists  carry 
with  them  only  so  much  of  the  English  law  as  is  applicable 
to  their  own  situations  and  the  condition  of  an  infant  colony ; 
such  for  instance  as  the  general  rules  of  inheritance  and  of 
protection  from  personal  injuries.     The  artificial  refinements 
and  distinctions  incident  to  the  property  of  a  great  and  com- 
mercial people,  the  laws  of  police  and  revenue  (such  espe- 
cially as  are  enforced  by  penalties),  the  mode  of  maintenance 
for  the  established  clergy,  the  jurisdiction  of  spiritual  courts, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  provisions,  are  neither  necessary 
nor  convenient  for  them,  and   therefore   are  not  in  foree. 
What  shall  be  admitted  and  what  rejected,  at  what  times 
and  under  what  restrictions,  must,  in  case  of  dispute,  be  de_r 
cided  in  the  first  instance  byjtheir  own  provincial  judicature, 
subject  tq^the  revision  and  control  of  the  King  in  council . 
the  whole  of  their  constitution  being  also  liable  to  be  new 
modelled  and  reformed  by  the  general  superintending  power 
of  the  legislature  in  the  mother  country." 

These  rules  apply  not  only  to  an  uninhabited,  but  also  to 
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an  uncivilized  country  settled  by  British  subjects,  at  least 
when  in  such  uncivilized  country  the  acquisition  is  not  at- 
tended with  circumstances  of  such  ina<(nitu(le  and  import- 
ance as  that  it  may  be  deemed  a  conquest.  Thus  it  is  said 
"  Where  Englishmen  establish  themselves  in  an  uninhabited 
or  barbarous  country,  they  carry  with  them  not  only  their 
own  laws,  but  the  sovereignty  of  their  own  State,  and  those 
who  live  amongst  them,  and  become  members  of  their  com- 
munity, become  also  partakei-s  of  and  subject  to  the  same 
laws  "  (a).  The  extent  to  which  such  laws  are  to  be  rejected 
as  inapplicable  to  an  infant  colony  js  again  referred  to  here- 
after in  the  judgment  of  Chief  Justice  Robinson  in  Doe.  d- 
Anderson  v.  Todd. 

In  these  colonies,  it  is  only  such  laws  as  were  in  force  at 
the  time  of  their  establishment  that  are  to  continue  in  force, 
not  such  as  thereafter  may  be  enacted  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, unless  it  is  expressed  that  they  are  to  apply  to  the 
colonies,  or  are  of  such  general  import  that  it  can  be  clearly 
inferred  they  are  intended  to  apply  to  all  British  subjects  (6). 
The  Crown  cannot  of  mere  prerogative  right  alter  or  impose 
laws,  or  interfere  with  the  interior  legislation,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  colony  hy  conquest,  but  has  nevertheless  the  right  to  ap- 
point governors  and  other  officers  for  the  execution  of  the  law, 
and  of  summoning  representative  assemblies  from  among  its 
inhabitants,  for  interior  legislation  (c).  When  once,  however, 
the  Crown  has  granted  to  such  a  colony,  or  to  one  conquered 
or  ceded,  a  representative  assembly,  wdth  power  to  make 
laws,  the_prerogative  right  of  the  Crown  to  exercise  its 
former  powere  Ls  gone,  and  the  power  will  remain  with  such 
assembly,  according  to  its  constitution,  subject  as  hereafter 
exi)lained,  to  the  paramount  right  of  legislation  of  the  British 
Parliament  (cZ). 

(a)  2  Moo.  P.  C.  N.  S.  59.     (6)  Brook  v.  Brook,  9  H.  L.  Cases.  See  post  p.  52 

( c )  KtiUey  v.  Carson,  4  Moore.  P.  C.  85. 

( d)  Re  Lord  Bishop  of  Natal,  3  Moore  P.  C.  (N.  S.)  148  ;  Hall  v.  Campbdl,  1 
Cowp.  204. 
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Power  to  enact  laws  in  colonies  acquired  by  occupancy  has, 
however,  been  conferred  on  the  Sovereign  in  Council  by  the 
Imperial  Legislature.  The  Act  23  &  24  Vic.  ch.  121,  after 
reciting  that  divers  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  had  occupied, 
or  might  thereafter  occupy,  places  being  possessions  of  Her 
Majesty,  but  in  which  she  had  established  no  government, 
enacted  that  the  provisions  of  6  &  7  Vic.  ch.  1 3,  by  which  the 
Crown  is  empowered  to  establish,  by  Order  in  Council,  laws, 
institutions  and  ordinances  for  the  government  of  her  settle- 
ments in  Africa  should  extend  to  all  her  possessions  not  ac- 
quired by  cession  or  conquest,  nor,  "  except  in  virtue  of  this 
Act "  being  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  legislature  of  any 
of  her  possessions  abroad. 

In  conquered  colonies,  the  laws  existing  at  the  time  of 'of  conquest, 
conquest,  except,  says  Blackstone,  "  those  contrary  to  the; 
law  of  God,"  remain  in  force  till  altered  by  the  Sovereign,  who  I 
as  conqueror,  can  impose  on  the  conquered,  such  laws,  British 
or  otherwise,  as  he  or  any  legislative  council  appointed  by 
him  may  please  (a).  Subject  to  the'  exceptions  stated  by 
Lord  Mansfield  in  Campbell  v.  Hall,  Cowp.  209,  viz.,  that  the 
power  of  the  King  "  is  subordinate  to  his  own  authority  in 
parliament,  he  cannot  make  any  new  change  contrary  to  fun- 
damental principles  ;  he  cannot  exempt  an  inhabitant  from 
that  particular  dominion,  as,  for  instance,  from  the  laws  of 
trade  ;  or  from  the  power  of  parliament ;  or  give  him  privi- 


( a )  It  has  been  said  that  in  case  of  territory  acquired  by  Great  Britain  by 
conquest,  inasmuch  as  the  Government  is  not  absolutely  monarchical,  but  the 
authority  to  impose  laws  is  vested  in  the  Sovereign  conjointly  Avith  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  that  therefore  the  King  alone  can  exercise  no  preroga- 
tive right  to  impose  such  laws  as  he  pleases  in  such  territory,  and  consequently 
that  the  mode  (hereafter  referred  to  in  the  text)  by  which  the  British  laws  were 
introduced  into  Canada  after  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  of  no  effect.  See  the 
opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Hey,  2  Lower  Canada  Jurist,  Appx.  in  Wilcox  v. 
Wilcox,  and  Lower  Ca.  Jur. ,  Vol.  1,  2nd  part.  pp.  38-48.  See  also  the  various 
judgments  in  Stuart  v.  Bowman,  Lower  Ca.  Hep.,  Vol.  2,  and  in  Appx.  to 
Lower  Ca.  Jurist,  Vol.  2.  See,  however,  Hall  v.  Campbell,  1  Cowp.  204 ;  Jeph- 
son  V.  Riera,  3  Knapp,  130  ;  Cameron  v.  Kyte,  3  Knapp,  346 ;  Beaumont  v.  Bar- 
rett, 1  Moore  P.  C.  75. 
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Of  cession- 


Was  Canada 
acquired  by 
conquest  or 
cession  ? 


leges  exclusive  of  other  subjects":  nor  can  he  establish  a 
a  court  to  proceed  otherwise  than  by  the  Common  Law  (a), 
nor  act  in  many  other  cases  that  nii^'ht  be  put.  It  will  V)e 
borne  in  mind,  hqw'ever,  that  on  grant  of  authority  to 
make  laws  to  a  representative  assembly,  the  same  conse- 
quences follow  as  above  named  in  the  case  of  such  grant  in  a 
colony  by  occupancy,  and  the  prerogative  rights  of  the  Crown 
cease  (6),  and  it  would  seem  that,  even  though  a  constitution 
has  not  been  given,  still  if  the  laws  of  England  have  been 
granted  by  the  Crown,  its  power  to  change  them  is  gone  (c). 
The  inhabitants,  at  and  after  the  time  of  conquest,  are  not  to 
be  deemed  aliens,  but  British  subjects. 

In  ceded  colonies,  the  rule  is  the  same  as  in  conquered  col- 
onies, except  in  so  far  as  the  power  of  the  Crown  may  be 
modified  by  treaty  on  cession  which  is  to  be  deemed  "  sacred 
and  inviolable  "  (d). 

The  French-speaking  historians  and  jurisconsults  of  Can- 
ada have  generally  urged  that  the  late  Province  of  Canada 
is  to  be  classed  among  those  colonies  acquired  by  treaty  or 
cession,  and  not  among  those  acquired  by  conquest.  Such  a 
question  is  not  always  easily  determined,  for  a  colony  may 
be  conquered  and  under  the  control  of  an  enemy,  and  yet 
the  Parent  State  be  unsubdued  (e) ;  and  there  remain  to  it 
the  possibility  of  re-conquest.  Such  was  actually  the  case 
as  regards  the  late  Province  of  Canada  on  the  French  Kingr 
ceding  it  to  the  English  King  in  1763.  If,  in  such  a  case, 
the  conquered  territory  is  ultimately  ceded  by  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace,  it  is  contended  that  the  ultimate  acquisition 


(a)  Ee  Bishop  of  Natal,  3  Moo.  P.  C,  N.S.,  152 ;  Com.  Dig.  ;  Prerogative  D. 
28  ;  2  Knapp,  78. 

(6)  Mall  V.  Campbell,  1  Cow.  204;  Be  The  Bishop  of  Natal,  llJur.  N.S.,  3.53, 
Privy  Council. 

(c)  Calvin's  Case, 7  Rep.  14.  See  lie  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  5  Moore  P. 
C  2.59. 

(d)  Campbell  v.  Hall,  Cow.  208  ;  Be  Adtim,  1  Moo.  P.  C  470- 

(e)  See  the  remark  of  Cockburn,  C.  J.,  in  a  note  to  bis  published  charge  to 
the  Grand  Jury  in  B.  v.  Eyre,  in  1866,  p.  19. 
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is  to  be  referred  to  the  treaty  rather  than  the  conquest. 
Great  Britain,  it  has  been  said  (a),  has  not  adopted  this  as  a 
principle  of  international  law,  but  has  considered  that,  by 
the  conquest  of  a  territory,  it  becomes  ipso  facto  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Sovereign,  and  that  subsequent  cession  on 
the  treaty  of  peace  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  ratification 
of  title.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  the  fact  that  a 
colony  is  ultimately  ceded  is  by  no  means  conclusive  that  it 
had  not  theretofore  been  conquered,  for  conquests  are  almost 
universally  followed  and  confirmed,  or  abandoned,  by  treaty 
when  a  peace  is  agreed  on.  Neither  is  the  fact  that  a  colony 
has  been  ceded  conclusive  that  the  right  to  it  does  not  rest 
on  other  title  prior  and  paramount  to,  or  other  than,  the  ces- 
sion :  thus,  the  colony  of  Newfoundland  having  been  first 
acquired  by  settlement,  it  has  been  held  (6)  that  it  is  to  con- 
tinue to  be  deemed  as  so  acquired,  and  not  by  treaty  or  con- 
quest, notwithstanding  its  abandonment  by  France  by  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  and  that  in  the  wars  which  pre- 
ceded that  treaty,  it  had,  from  time  to  time,  passed  under 
the  control  of  the  French  and  English  alternately.  Jamaica 
was  acquired  by  conquest  from  the  Spaniards  ;  but  as  they 
were  all  driven  out  of  the  island,  and  it  was  afterwards 
settled  by  the  English,  it  is  to  be  classed  as  a  colony  acquired 
by  settlement,  so  far  as  respects  the  introduction  of  the  Eng- 
lish laws  (c). ('whether  the  late  Province  of  Canada  was  ac- 
quired by  conquest  or  by  cession  would  appear  to  be  of  little 
practical  importance,  so  far  at  least  as  regards  the  matters  , 

to  which  this  chapter  is  especially  devoted  nf or  it  would  seem 
tolerably  clear  that,  except  so  far  as  modified  by  the  treaty 
of  cession  (d),  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  impose  the  laws 
would  exist  as  above  stated  in  regard  to  colonies  acquired 


(a)  Le  Droit  Civil  Canadien,  Vol.  1,  p.  336  ;    Wildman  International  Law, 
Vol.  1,  p.  162. 

(6)  Keill!/  V.  Carson,  4  Moore  P.  C.  85.  (c)  Campbell  v.  Hall,  Cowp.  204. 

(d)  ante  p.  19  n. 
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by  conqiu'st ;  and  this  was  the  nile  which,  in  fact,  was  acted 
on,  or  supposed  to  have  been  acted  on  (a),  after  the  treaty. 

The  prevalence  or  introduction  of  any  particular  system 
of  laws  in  other  Provinces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  prior 
to  its  foundation  in  18G7,  is  a  matter  with  which  we,  in 
Ontario,  .are  not  immediately  concerned.  It  may  not  be  ir- 
relevant, however,  briefly  to  refer  to  those  Provinces. 
Nova  Scotia.  The  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  which,  with  (according  to 
English  contention)  undefined  portions  of  New  Brunswick, 
fonned  the  French  colony  known  as  Acadie,  was  ceded  to 
England  in  1713  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  with  a  reserva- 
tion of  Cape  Breton  and  of  certain  rights  of  fishing.  Dis- 
putes afterwards  arose  between  the  French  and  English 
Governments  as  to  the  extent  of  territory  ceded  ;  the  French 
insisting  that  no  portion  of  New  Brunswick,  and  only  part 
of  Nova  Scotia,  had  been  ceded  ;  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in 
17G3,  all  pretensions  of  the  French  Monarch  were  renounced, 
and  Canada  and  Cape  Breton,  and  all  islands  and  coasts  in 
the  Gulf  and  River  St.  Lawrence,  except  the  Islands  of  St. 
Pien-e  and  Miquelon,  were  ceded  to  the  King  of  Great 
Britain :  further  regulations  were  also  made  as  to  the 
fisheries. 

The  representation  of  the  Province  in  the  Senate  is  pro- 
vided for  under  the  British  North  America  Act,  as  here- 
after mentioned ;   it  is  represented  at  present  by  twelve 
Senators,  and  in  the  Commons,  under  35  Vic.  ch.  13,  by 
•  twenty-one  members. 

New  New  Brunswick  in  1784  was  separated  from  Nova  Scotia, 

and  formed  into  an  independent  colony. 

The  representation  of  the  Province  in  the  Senate  is  pro- 
vided for  under  the  Briti.sh  North  America  Act  1867  :  it  is 
now  represented  by  twelve  Senators.  Under  the  Act  of  3-5 
Vic.  ch.  13  it  is  represented  by  sixteen  members  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

(a)  post  p.  26. 
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All  claim  of  the  French   Crown  to  Newfoundland  was  Newfound- 
abandoned  in  1713  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.     It  does  not 
as  yet  form  any  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Provision, 
however,  is  made  for  its  admission  into  the  Dominion  by  the 
British  North  America  Act,  1867,  as  hereafter  mentioned  (a). 

Prince  Edward  Island  was  ceded  by  France  to  the  British  Priuce 
Crown  in  1758,  and  in  1763  was  annexed  to  Nova  Scotia  (h).  island. 
Six  years  later  it  was  constituted  a  separate  colony,  and  re- 
mained as  such  until  its  admission  into  the  Dominion  by 
Imperial  Order  in  Council,  dated  26th  June,  1873,  taking 
effect  on  the  first  of  July  of  that  year,  on  the  terms  and 
stipulations  contained  in  the  addresses  to  Her  Majesty  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  of  Canada  and  of  the  Legislature 
of  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Its  representation  is  now  four  members  in  the  Senate 
(British  North  America  Act,  1867),  and  six  in  the  Commons 
(Imperial  Order  in  Council,  26th  June,  1873),  to  be  increased 
as  to  the  latter  under  the  provisions  of  the  British  North 
America  Act  1867  (c).  By  the  admission  of  this  colony  the 
number  of  Senators  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
will  be  reduced  from  twelve  in  each  of  these  latter  Provinces 
as  vacancies  occur,  subject,  however,  to  increase  under  the 
direction  of  the  Queen  under  section  147  British  North 
America  Act,  1867. 

British  Columbia,  pursuant  to  power  given  by  the  British  British 
North  America  Act,  was  annexed  to  the  Dominion  by  Im-    °  "™  ^*' 
perial  Order  in  Council  of  16th  May,  1871,  taking  effect 
after  20th  July,  1871,  and  on  the  terms  and  stipulations 
contained  in  the  Addresses  to  Her  Majesty  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  of  Canada  and  of  the  Legislature  of  British 
Columbia.    The  Province  was  under  the  Order  to  be,  and  is  Representa- 
now,  represented  by  three  Members  in  the  Senate,  and  by 
six  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  increased,  as  to  the 

j(a)  See  post  p.  40.  (6)  post  p.  44.  (c)  Section  52. 
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latter,  under  the  provisioriH  of  the  Britisli  North  America 
Act. 
Run^rt'n  T.Rml      Rupert's  Lniul  and  the  North-west  Territoiy,  abandoned 

an<l  the  Nortli-  im  •  ptt  i  ■>       f  ti      • 

westTerri-  by  Irancc  by  the  Treaties  of  Utreclit  and  of  Fans,  were, 
pursuant  to  power  given  by  the  British  Nortli  America  Act, 
constituted  part  of  the  Dominion  by  Imperial  Order  in 
Council  of  23rd  June,  1870.  The  order  recited  the  sur- 
render to  Her  Majesty  under  the  Imperial  "  Ru|)ert's  Land 
Act,  18G8,"  of  the  rights  and  territory  held  by  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  (which  ten-itory  was  in  the  Act  referred  to 
as  "  Rupert's  Land,"  and  was  so  designated  in  the  Charter  of 
Charles  II.  granting  the  same  to  the  Company),  and  it  de- 
clared the  admission  of  Rupert's  Land  and  the  North-w^est 
Territory  to  the  Dominion,  from  and  after  15th  July,  1870, 
subject  to  certain  rights  of,  and  payments  to,  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  Out  of  part  of  the  country  thus  annexed  to 
Canada,  the  Province  of  Manitoba'has  been  formed-,  the  resi- 
due being  designated  by  Statute  as  the  North-west  Terri- 
tories, of  which  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  that  Province 
is  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  provision  has  been  made  for 
administration  of  justice  therein. 

Manitoba.  The  Province  of  Manitoba  was  created  by  the  Act  of  33^ 

Vic.  ch.  3,  out  of  a  portion  of  Rupert's  Land  and  the  North- 
west Territory,  which  had  been  annexed  to  the  Dominion 
under  the  Order  in  Council  above  referred  to.  The  bounda- 
ries are  given  by  the  Act,  which  provides  also  for  its  repre- 
sentation in  the  Senate  of  Canada  by  two  members,  with 
provision  for  increase  according  to  population,  and  for  re- 
presentation in  the  Commons  by  four  members,  with  provis- 
ion for  readjustment  after  the  Census  of  1881,  according  to 
s.  51  of  the  "  British  North  America  "Act." 

As  to  Canada.  Having  shown  the  authority  of  the  Crown  to  impose  on 
the  late  Province  of  Canada  such  laws  as  it  pleased,  except 

See  32  &  33  Vic.  ch.  3  ;  34  Vic.  c.  16 ;  33  Vic.  c-  3 ;  34  A  35  Vic.  ch.  28  Imp. 
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80  far  as  restricted  by  the  treaty  of  cession,  and  that,  in  the 
absence  of  interference  by  the  Crown,  the  laws  existing  at 
the  time  of  cession  would  continue  in  force,  we  have  now  to 
consider  what  laws  were  allowed  to  exist,  what  were  im- 
posed by  the  Crown,  what  the  Crown  could  not  interfere 
with  or  impose  by  reason  of  the  treaty,  and  how  it  comes 
that  the  Crown  has  lost  its  rights,  and  we  enjoy  the  right  to 
legislate  for  ourselves,  subject  only  to  the  power  of  the  Crown 
to  withhold  its  assent  to  a  proposed  measure  becoming  law, 
and  of  the  British  Parliament  to  impose  laws  on, us,. except 

1773' 

so  far  as  restrained  in  regard  tcLtaxationJby;^  Stat.  18  Geo. 
III.,  c.  12,  Con.  Stat.  Can.  p.  xiv. 

Prior  to  the  capture  of  Quebec  by  General  Wolfe,  in  1759, 
the  late  Province  of  Canada  belonged  to  the  French.  On 
capitulation  of  the  town,  it  was  provided  in  the  Articles 
that  the  inhabitants  should  be  maintained  in  possession  of 
their  goods,  houses,  privileges,  and  in  the  exercise  of  their 
religion. 

Montreal  subsequently  surrendered  to  the  British,  and  by 
the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  the  inhabitants  were  guaran- 
teed the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  the  guarantee 
did  not  extend  to  their  laws,  usages,  or  customs. 

In  1763,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (a),  the  French  possessions  Treaty  of 
were  ceded  by  that  government  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
"  in  the  most  ample  manner  and  form,  without  restriction  ;" 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  agreeing,  however,  "  to  gi-ant  the 
liberty  of  the  Catholic  religion  to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada,'' 
and  to  give  orders  "  that  his  new  Roman  Catholic  subjects 
may  profess  the  worship  of  their  religion,  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Romish  Church,  as  far  as  the  laws  of  Great 
Britain  'permit!'  Afterwards,  in  the  same  year,  the  King, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative  right,  issued  a  Proclama-  Proclamatioa 

■^  *="  °  ...      introducing 

tion  introducing  the  law  of  England,  civil  and  criminal,  in  English  Law. 

(a)  See  "  Chalmers'  Treaties,"  vol  I.  p.  467. 
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general  terms  (a),  into  tlie  ceded  territory,  then  formed  into 
the  Province  of  Quebec :  but  by  some  inadvertence,  the  ter- 
ritory was  so  described  as  to  exclude  the  fjreater  part,  in  re- 
gard to  which  no  ])rovision  was  made  for  its  civil  govern- 
ment. The  Proclamation  declared  that  powers  had  been 
given  by  Letters  Patent  to  the  Governors  of  the  newly  ac- 
quired territories  (which  hfid  been  erected  into  four  distinct 
Governments — of  Quebec,  East  and  West,  Florida  and  Gra- 
nada) with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Members  of  Coun- 
cil to  call  General  Assemblies,  and  with  such  consent  and 
that  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  make  laws,  etc., 
and  in  the  meantime  all  persons  might  confide  in  the  King's 
protection  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefit  of  the  Laws  of 
England,  for  which  purpose,  it  was  declared,  power  had  been 
given  to  the  Governors  with  the  advice  of  the  Councils  to 
constitute  Courts  for  hearing  and  determining  causes,  civil 
and  criminal,  according  to  Law  and  Equity,  and  as  near  as 
might  be  "  agreeable  to  the  laivs  of  England,"  with  right  of 
appeal  in  civil  cases  to  the  Privy  Council. 

Under  this  Proclamation  and  the  King's  Commission  and 
instnictions  to  the  Governor,  civil  government  in  lieu  of 
the  then  existing  military  tribunals  was  established  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec.  The  legislative  power  was  exercised 
by  the  Governor  and  Council,  and  in  September,  1764,  a 
Provincial  Ordinance  was  passed,  establi.shing  a  Superior 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  with  power  to  hear  and  determine 
all  civil  and  criminal  cases  "  agreeable  to  the  lavjs  of  Eng- 
land," and  the  Ordinances  of  the  Province. 

The  French  Canadian  populace  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
introduction  of  the  British  law ;  in  1766,  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor-General,  to  whom  the  Imperial  Government  had 
referred,  reported  in  favour  of  re-establishing  the  French 

fa)  See  ante  p.  22.—  It  was  said  in  the  Cauadian  cases  there  referred  to,  that 
the  Proclamation  only  amounted  to  a  promise  or  intention  to  introduce  the 
British  Laws. 
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law  in  civil  matters  ;  in  1772  and  1773,  the  Advocate-Gen- 
eral, the  Solicitor-General  (afterwards  Lord  Chancellor 
Loughborough),  and  the  Attorney-General  (afterwards  Lord 
Chancellor  Thurlow),  to  whom  the  question  had  again  been 
referred,  reported  to  the  same  effect ;  England  became 
involved  in  difficulties  with  the  other  North  Ameiican  Colo- 
nies ;  and  in  1774,  the  British  Statute  l-t  Geo.  III.,jc._83  Con.  imp.  Stat.  14 
Stat.  Can.,  p.  ix.  was  passed,  which  after  reciting  the 
defect  in  the  proclamation  of  1763,  enlarged  the  limits 
assigned  by  it  to  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  defined 
those  limits  (a),  which  included,  apparently,  with  other 
territory,  the  whole  of  what  was  formerly  Upper  Canada. 
By  the  same  Act,  after  reciting  therein  that  the  provisions 
made  by  the  Proclamation  for  the  Civil  Government  had,  on 
experience,  been  found  to  be  inapplicable  to  the  state  and 
circumstances  of  the  Province,  the  inhabitants  whereof,  it 
was  further  recited,  amounted  at  the  conquest  to  65,000,  pro- 
fessing the  religion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  enjoying  an 
established  form  of  constitution  and  system  of  laws,  by 
which  their  persons  and  property  had  been  protected  and 
governed  for  a  long  series  of  years,  it  was  provided  that 
the  Proclamation  should  be  revoked,  that  in.all  matters  re- 
lating, to  civil  rights  and  the  enjoyment  of  property,  and 
customs  and  usages,  resort  should  be  had  to  the  laws  of 
Canada  (meaning  the  French  laws  in  force  before  the  Pro-  Reintroduced 
clamation),  until  varied  by  such  Ordinances  as  might  from  French  Law, 
time  to  time  be  passed  by  the  Governor  and  Legislative 
Council,  to  be  appointed  as  set  forth  in  the  Act,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  were  guaranteed  in  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion.     It  was,  however,  provided  that  <Si^^. 

the  Act  should  jiot  extend  to Jands  granted  or  to  be  granted  ^  -77«t*i>ssv/T^ 
by  the  Crown  in  free  and  common  socage;  and  that  the  /K'  aTT^v^'S+^^vj/ 
owner  of  lands,  goods  or  credits  might  devise  or  bequeath  r^*T    y>^x2 

(a)  These  limits  have  been  abridged  and  defined  by  various  Treaties  with  the  ,  *^ 

United  States.  .-^-^c^rv  S^c^j. 
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Except  crimi- 
nal. 


French  civil 
law  in  force 
till  1792. 


Upper  Canada 
formed  into  a 
separate  Pro- 
vince and 
granted  a  con- 
stitution . 

!  I 


;i^*^""     Lands  to  he 
i<_C  r  d  granted  in  free 
\      and  common  j 
socage. 


'*--'> 


the  same,  notwithstjinding  any  law  or  custom  prevalent  in 
the  Province  to  the  contrary;  and  the  criminal  law  of  En^g- 
land  was  retained  as  introduced  by  the  Proclamation  of 
17(>.S.     The  Act  took  effect  on  1st  May,  177'). 

Thus  it  w^as  that,  with  the  exceptions  above  named,  the 
old  French  law  was  again  in  force.  As  applied  to  lands,  it 
partook  in  its  nature,  in  some  respects,  more  of  the  feudal 
system  than  did  the  then  existing  British  law,  and  perhaps, 
until  recent  changes,  there  were  few  parts  of  the  world 
where  some  of  the  relics  of  the  feudal  system  were  preserved 
so  intact  as  in  Lower  Canada.  , 

The  French  law,  with  the  above  exceptions  to  it,  con- 
tinued in  force  until  the  Provincial  Act  32  Geo.  III.,  c.  1, 
1792,  modified,  however,  from  time  time,  by  Ordinances 
under  J,4  Geo.  III.j^.  83,  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  who, 
until  the  granting  of  a  constitution  under  the  Imperial  Act 
of  31  Geo.  III.,  c.  31,  had  the  legislative  control  of  the  Pro- 
vince. The  most  important  changes  under  those  Ordinances, 
were  the  introduction  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  in  1784, 
by  Ordinance  of  24  Geo.  III.,  c.  5,  and  of  trial  by  jury,  in 
1785,  by  Ordinance  of  25  Geo.  III.,  c.  2. 

By  Imperial  Act  31  Geo.  III.,  c.  31, 1791,  Con.  Stats.  Can., 
15.  the  powers  given  by  14  Geo.  III.,  c.  83,  to  the  Gov:ernor 
and  Council,  to  legislate,  were  repealed,  and  the  former  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec  was  divided  into  the  two  Provinces  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  a  separate  constitution  and  representati^ve 
form  of  government  granted  to  each,  and  the  power  of  legis- 
lation vested  in  the  Legislative  Council  and  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  each  Province,  to  be  appointed  as  set  forth  in  the 
Act,  the  assent  of  the  Crown,  which  might  be  expressed 
through  the  Governor,  being  always  required  to  any  measure 
becoming  law.  It  was  also  provided  that  all  lands  to  be 
granted  in  Upper  Canada  should  be  in  free  and  common 
socage,  and  that  if  the  grantees  desired  it,  grants  should  be 
on  the  same  tenure  in  Lower  Canada.     This  Act,  however, 
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still  left  the  former  French  Canadian  law  and  Ordinances 
of  the  Governor  and  Council  in  force  in  Upper  Canada. 

Under  the  first  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  Upper  Canada,  First  Act  of 

— ; — ; —  -s,  .      .    Uiiper  Cana<Ia 

32  Geo.  III.,  reciting  that  Upper  Canada  had  been  princi- ^ntroduce.s 
pally  settled  by  British  subjects  unaccustomed  to  the  law  of  1792. 
Canada  (meaning  the  French  law),  the  provision  made  by  i 
the  Act  14  Geo.  III.  c.  83,  that  in  matters  of  controversy  as 
regarded  property  and  civil  rights  resort  should  be  had  to 
the  laws  of  Canada,  was  repealed,  and  it  was  declared  that  ^  ^^. 

in  such  matters  "  resort  should  be  had  to  the  laws  of  Eng-^  0-t>crr  )-?«?? 
land  as  the  rule  for  decision  of  the  same ;"  and  the  same 
with  regard  to  evidence,  legal  proof  and  investigation  of 
matters  of  fact.  The  English  poor  and  bankrupt  hLWs  were/ 
expressly  excepted.  The  Ordinances  theretofore  made  byj 
the  Governor  and  Council  were  to  remain  in  force  however,] 
except  so  far  as  necessarily  repealed  by  the  above  provisionsi 
as  also  ecclesiastical  rights,  forms  of  proceedings,  and  juris- 
diction of  the  courts  {a).  The  English  Statutes  of  jeofails] 
of  limitations,  and  for  the  amendment  of  the  law,  and  the 
equitable  jurisdiction  and  powers  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
in  England  not  being  introduced  till  subsequently,  as  here- 
after explained. 

By  the  second  Act  of  the  same  Parliament,  all  issues  in  1  Trial  by  Jury, 
fact  were  to  be  determined  by  the  unanimous  verdict  of 
twelve  jurors,  conformably  to  the  law  of  England.  This  " 
Act  was  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  although  the  Ordi- 
nance  above  named,  of  1785,  did  introduce  trial  by  jury, 
still  the  verdict  was  not  required  to  be  unanimous,  a  major- 
ity of  nine  governed,  and  the  Ordinance  provided  that  on 
trial  of  an  issue  between  a  Canadian  (i.  e.  French)  subject 
and  British  subject,  half  the  jurors  should  be  Canadian  and 
half  British;  between  Canadians,  all  Canadian  jurors;  be- 
tween British,  all  British  jurors. 

(ol  See  the  effect  of  this  Act  of  32  Geo.  III.  c.  1,  fully  expressed  in  the  Con. 
S.  U.  C.  9,  i)Oi(p.  S7. 
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From  15th  October,  1792,  the  day  on  wliich  these  Acts 
were  passed,  the  En<^lish  laws,  as  tltei/  exiated  on  that  day, 
so  far  as  regarded  property  and  civil  rights  and  trial  by 
jnrj%  evidence,  legal  proof,  and  investigation  of  matters  of 
fact,  were  re-introduced  into  Upper  Canada,  with  the  excep- 
Whftt  EiiKlinh  tions  above  mentioned  ;  and  to  these  must  be  added  another 

lawt  not  iiitiii- 

ductril.  important  exception  not  expressly  mentioned  by  the  legis- 

lature, viz.,  that  of  such  English   laws  as  were  not  applica- 
ble to  the  state  and  condition  of  the  Province.     What  laws 
I  are  to  be  deemed  inapplicable,  and  consequently  never  in 
I  force  in  Upper  Canada,  we  will  now  consider. 
/>     ^Ivop^-'^i^^         ^^  -^'^  ^^^^  Anderson  v.  Todd,  (a),  this  question  was 
very   fully  considered.     The   question   there  was  whether 
the    Statutes   of    Mortmain    were   introduced   into   Upper 
Canada  by  the  above  Act  of  32   Geo.  III.  c.  1.      Sir  J.  B. 
Robinson,  C.  J.,  in  gi^^ng  judgment,  after  referring  to  the 
early  constitutional    history   of    Canada,   and   terminating 
at  the  first  Provincial  Act  of  32  Geo.  III.,  proceeds  : — "  On 
this  foundation  rests  our  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  laws 
of  England,  except  as  regards  the  criminal  law,  which,  hav- 
ing been  introduced  Jby-^the  royal  proclamation   into   the 
Province  of  Quebec,  as  there  defined,  was  afterwards,  by  the 
Statute  14  Geo  III.,  eh.  83,  extended  to  the  whole  territory 
(including  Upper  Canada),  which  was  by  that  Act  made  to 
constitute  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  has  ever  since  been  al- 
lowed to  continue  in  force  there, being  expressly  recognised  in 
Upper  Canada  by  40  Geo.  III.,  c.  1,  and  modified  by  that  and 
subsequent  .statutes.     Except  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the 
history  of  the  introduction  of  the  laws  which  govern  this 
colony,  it  was  unnecessary  to  the  decision  of  the  point  before 
us  to  have  gone  further  back  than  the  Statute  32  Geo.  III., 
chap.  1 ;  whatever  was  done  before  cannot  afiect  the  ques- 
tion, though  some  things  which  have  been  done  afterwards 

(a)  2  U.  C.  R  82. 
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may.  Then  looking  in  the  first  place  at  the  words  of  this 
statute,  it  is  my  opinion  that  they  do  not  place  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  English  law  on  a  footing  materially  different  as 
regards  the  extent  of  the  introduction  from  what  would 
have  been,  or  rather  from  what  was, the  eifect  of  the  procla- 
mation of  Quebec  of  7th  October,  1763  (before  referred  to), 
in  those  territories  to  which  it  extended,  or  from  the  footing 
on  which  the  laws  of  England  stand  in  those  colonies  in 
which  they  are  merely  assumed  to  be  in  force  on  the  princi- 
ples of  the  common  law,  by  reason' of  such  colonies  having 
been  first  inhabited  and  planted  by  British  subjects.  The 
restrictions  intimated  in  the  passage  which  I  have  cited  from 
the  Commentaries  above  set  out,  and  the  reasons  of  Sir  Wm. 
Grant  in  the  case  of  the  Attorney  General  v.  StiiaH,  apply 
I  think  in  the  case  of  an  introduction  by  express  enactment 
in  such  general  terms  as  well  as  in  the  other  case.  It^would 
have  been  hardly  possible  for  the  legislature  to  have  ex- 
cepted in  special  terms  all  those  British  Statutes  which,  be- 
ing inapplicable  to  the  condition  of  the  colony,  they  might 
not  wish  to  include  as  parts  of  the  law  of  England.  -And  it 
is  impossible  to  allow  that  they  could  have  intended  by  the 
words  they  used  to  embrace  every  provision  in  the  British 
Statute  Book  which  they  did  not  specially  except.  It  is 
ti'ue  indeed  that  they  have  made  some  special  exceptions;  in 
their  enactment  they  have  been  careful  to  provide  that  we 
are  not  under  the  general  words  used  by  them  to  take  the 
English  Poor  Laws  and  Bankrupt  Laws  with  the  rest;  these 
were  both  of  them  systems  of  law  framed  wholly  by  English  ^ 
Statutes.  It  cannot  be  denied  to  be  a  maxim  that  '  7nentio\ 
unius  eaxlusio  est  altemus.'  And  it  may  be  said  that  the 
legislature  in  making  these  two  exceptions  evinced  their  im- 
pression that  if  they  had  not  made  them,  the  Poor  Laws  and 
Bankrupt  Laws  would,  under  the  words  which  they  had 
used  before  in  the  statute,  have  been  introduced  into  the 
province.      The   argument  consequently  applies   quantum 
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!  valeat;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  cannot  allow  it  so  much 
force  as  to  admit  that  every  English  statute  of  a  general  na- 
j  ture  not  excepted,  is  in  force  because  it  was  not  excepted. 
The  legislature  looking  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  Bankrupt 
Laws  as  unsuited  to  the  condition  of  the  colony,  were  deter- 
mined to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  their  exclusion  ;  and 
therefore  for  greater  caution  expressly  excepted  them  ;  but 
if  we  were  therefore  now  to  hold  that  all  statutes  which 
they  have  not  excepted,  and  which  couUl  by  their  nature  be 
enforced  here,  must  therefore  be  binding  on  us,  we  should  be 
making  great  and  I  fear  absurd  changes  in  our  system  of 
laws,  as  it  has  been  always  hithertoxeceived  and  acted  upon 
here.  The  Game  Laws,  for  instance,  are  not  excepted  in  the 
statute  ;  nor .  the  statutes  which  disable  persons  from  using 
a  trade  who  have  not  served  seven  years'  apprenticeship ; 
nor  any  of  the  multitude  of  acts  relating  to  certain  trades 
and  manufactures ;  and  indeed  it  would  be  easy  to  enumer- 
ate a  long  list  of  statutes,  all  actually  capable  of  being  acted 
upon  in  this  country,  but  which  having  been  passed  upon 
groundsandfor  purposes  peculiartoEngland,and  either  wholly, 
or  in  a  great  degi'ee,  foreign  to  this  colony,,  have  never  been 
attempted  to  be  enforced  here,  and  have  never  been  taken  to 

/  anply  to  us.  And  indeed  several  occasions  have  arisen  in 
which  this  court  has  determined,  with  respect  to  certain 
British  Statutes,  passed  before  our  Provincial  Statute  32  Geo. 
III.,  ch.  1,  that  they  formed  no  part  of  the  law  of  this  Pro- 
vince, not  having  provisions  in  their  nature  applicable,  and 
such  as  it  could  be  supposed  the  legislature  intended  to  in- 
troduce under  the  general  words  used  by  them ;  these  words 
too,  it  must  be  remarked,  are  not  such  as  expressly  intro- 
duce the  whole  civil  law  of  England ;  they  seem  rather  in- 
tended to  be  more  prudently  limited  to  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  principles  of  English  law,  modified  of  course  as  they 

'  may  have  been  by  statutes,  as  the  rule  of  decision  for  settling 
questions  as  they  might  arise  relative  to  property  and  civil 
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rights.  Still  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  wide  field  is  opened 
for  disputes  by  the  term  civil  rights.  Among  a  man's  civil 
rights  it  may  be  argued  is  the  right  of  disposing  of  his  pro- 
perty as  he  thinks  fit;  and  when  he  has  made  a  disposition 
of  it,  the  legality  of  which  is  questioned,  that  seems  to  pre- 
sent a  point  which  must  be  solved,  since  our  Statute  32  Geo. 
III.,  ch.  1,  by  considering  what  a  man,  in  tho.  exercise  of  his 
civil  rights,  might  in  such  a  case  do  in  England,  and  taking 
that  as  the  rule  for  deciding  the  controversy  between  the 
persons  claiming  under  the  disposition  which  may  be  ques- 
tioned, and  the  pei-son  who  would  be  entitled  to  the  pro- 
perty as  the  representative  of  the  deceased,  if  he  had  not  the 
power  to  dispose  of  it  as  he  has  done.  To  decide  these  con- 
stitutional points,  for  such  they  are,  upon  principles  so  mani- 
festly clear  and  consistent  as  to  keep  free  from  all  appear- 
ance of  conflicting  decisions,  is^ure^  I  apprehend,  than  it 
can  be  hoped  to, attain.  That, '  Tnisera  servitus,'  which  is  said 
to  exist  where  'Jus  est  vaguvi'  is  so  justly  dreaded  in  these 
times,  that  no  one  can  consent  to  admit  that  there  exists  in 
any  tribunal  an  arbitrary  discretion  to  say  what  British 
Statutes  shall  be  in  force  here,  and  what  net ;  and  yet,  on  ' 
the  other  hand,  in  the  present  state  of  our  jurisprudence, 
there  cannot  be  said  to  be  any  other  method  of  settling  all 
these  doubts,  as  they  arise,  than  for  courts  of  justice  to  de- 
termine them,  not  by  any  arbitrary  exercise  of  their  will,  for 
they  can  claim  no  such  right,  but  upon  the  best  views  which 
thev  can  take  of  arsfuments  which  cannot  in  their  nature 
lead  to  any  clear  and  incontestable  conclusion.  To  repeat 
what  I  have  already  quoted  from  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone, 
what  shall  be  admitted  and  what  rejected,  at  what  times  and  ' 
under  what  restrictions,  must,  in  case  of  dispute,  be  decided  ■ 
in  the  first  instance  hy  the  provincial  judicature,  subject  to 
the  revision  and  control  of  the  king  and  council ;  and  we  \ 
may  add  subject  also  to  any  express  provision  which  the 
3 
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legislature  of  the  mother  country  or  the  province  may  think 
tit  to  make." 

The  judgment  of  the  court  wa-s  that  the  Statutes  of  Moii- 
main  were  in  force  in  this  country ;  but  it  was  bjused  rather 
on  the  ground  that  the  Provincial  Legislature,  by  various 
enactments,  had  assumed  they  were  in  force  (and  thus  itself, 
as  to  those  statutes,  expounded  the  Statute  of  32  Geo.  III.), 
than  on  a  unanimous  view  of  the  court  that,  apai*t  from  the 
action  of  the  legislature,  those  statutes  were  to  be  considered 
in  force.  The  Chief  Justice  looking  at  the  abstract  question 
as  to  whether  by  virtue  of  the  Statute  of  32  Geo.  III.  alone, 
the  Mortmain  Acts  were  introduced  into  Canada,  was  of 
opinion  they  were  not,  as  imposing  restrictions  and  contain- 
ing provisions  not  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
colony.  This  view  would  appear  upheld  by  a  subsequent 
case  (a)  in  England,  in  which  the  question  arose  as  to  whether 
the  same  Statute  of  9  Geo.  II.  was  to  be  considered  as  intro- 
duced into  New  South  Wales  under  a  Statute  of  9  Geo.  IV., 
ch.  83,  s.  24,  providing  that  all  laws  in  force  in  England,  at 
the  passing  of  that  Act,  should  be  applied  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  New  South  Wales  as  far  as  the  same  could  be 
applied  within  the  colony,  and  that  as  often  as  doubts  should 
arise  as  to  the  application  of  any  such  laws,  the  Governor  in 
Council  was  to  declare  whether  such  laws  did  apply,  and  in 
the  mean  time,  till  such  declaration,  the  Supreme  Courts  on 
trial  of  any  action  were  to  decide  ;  it  was  held  in  the 
Court  of  Appeal  in  Chancery  in  England,  that  the  Statute 
of  9  Geo.  II.  was  not  in  force  in  New  South  Wales,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  Statute  of  9  Geo.  IV.,  as  not  suited  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  colony.  Though  subsequent  cases  here  follow 
Doe  V.  Todd,  they  are  decided  mainly  on  the  gi-ound,  that 
that  case  must  govern  courts  of  concurrent  jurisdiction 
until  reversed  in  a  Superior  Court. 

(o)  Whicker  v.  Hume,  16  Jur.  391. 
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The  English  Ecclesiastical  laws  are  not  introduced  on  and 
by  mere  settlement  of  a  new  country  (a). 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  because  some  provisions 
of  an  Imperial  Act  are  to  be  rejected  as  inapplicable,  there- 
fore other  provisions  of  the  same  Act  are  to  be  rejected  (6).       i 

If  a  British  Statute  were  introduced  by  the  Provincial 
Act  of  32  Geo.  III.,  ch.  1,  the  fact  of  its  being  repealed  after- 
wards  in  England  would  not  prevent  its  continued  applica- 
tion in  Canada.  The  Impei'ial  Legislature  by  Statute  22' 
Geo.  II.,  ch.  46,  together  with  provisions  respecting  exac- 
tions of  the  occupiers  of  locks  and  weirs  on  the  Thames,  for 
regulating  the  assize  of  bread,  and  for  preventing  the  spread- 
ing of  distemper  among  cattle,  made  also  provisions  respect- 
ing Solicitors  and  Attornej's  ;  and  though  this  statute  was 
repealed  by  Imperial  Statute  6  &  7  Vic,  it  was  held  to  con- 
tinue to  apply  to  gentlemen  of  the  profession  in  Upper 
Canada  (c). 

In  considering  what  British  Statutes  are  in  force,  the  18th 
sec.  of  the  Imperial  Statute  14  Geo.  III.,  ch.  83,  Con.  Stat,  of 
Canada  p.  ix.  may  be  referred  to.  That  section  enacts,  "Provi- 
ded always,  that  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  extend, 
or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  repeal  or  make  void,  within  the 
said  Province  of  Quebec,  any  Act  or  Acts  of  the  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain,  heretofore  made  for  prohibiting,  restrain- 
ing or  regulating  the  trade  or  commerce  of  His  Majesty's 
colonies  and  plantations  in  America ;  but  that  all  and  every 
of  the  said  Acts,  and  also  all  Acts  of  Parliament  heretofore 
made  concerning  or  respecting  the  said  colonies  and  planta- 
tions, shall  be  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  in  force  within 
the  said  Province  of  Quebec,  and  every  part  thereof."  It, 
was  mainly  on  the  effect  of  that  section  that  the  Statute_5 


(a)  Re  Bishop  of  Natal,  11  Jur.  N.  S.  353,  per  Lord  Chancellor. 

(b)  Regina  v.  Rohlin,  21  TJ-  C.  E..  354,  per  Robinson,  C.  J.     See  this  case  as 
to  English  Marriage  Laws,  and  English  Laws  generally  applicable  here. 

(f)  Dunne  v,  O'ReiUy,  11  C.  P.  404.     See  Hodgins  v.  McNeil,  9  Grant,  305. 
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.^'t,^'^     .  .  Geo.  II.,  ch.  7,  has  been  held  to  be  in  force  here,  to  which 

'^f^A  .  .  .  — 

]  ^  'T  the  right  to  the  writ  of  Ji.  fa.  against  lantls,  and  of  proceed- 


\|^\*  ings  against  lands  in  suits  against  executors,  owes  its  foun- 

dation. Tliat  Act  was  passed  according  to  its  intituling, "  for 
the  more  easy  recoveiy  of  debts  in  His  Majesty's  plan- 
tations and  colonies  in  America."  At  that  time  Canada  wsls 
not  a  British  colony,  but  belonged  to  the  French  ;  the  Act 
was  not  part  of  the  General  Law  of  England,  but  local  in 
its  application ;  as  stated  by  Sir  J.  B.  Robinson,  C.  J.,  in 
Gardner  v.  Gardner,  (a)  "  The  doubt  that  had  been  raised 
was  whethe-r  the  5  Geo.  II.  was  in  force  in  this  Province, 
being  a  colony  acquired  by  conquest  since  the  passing  of 
that  statute,  and  the  English  Law  having  been  introduced 
as  the  rule  of  decision,  by  the  Colonial  Statute  of  1792  (.'i2 
Geo.  III).  It  was  decided  that  the  statute  was  in  force,  if 
not  otherwise,  yet  cei-tainly  under  the  18th  sec.  of  14  Geo. 
III.,  c.  83." 

It  appears  singular,  and  is  to  be  regretted,  that  our  system 
of  judicature  should  be  such  that  frequently  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  determine  what  laws  are  in  force  (6),  and  that  not 
only  as  to  cjvil  but  also  as  to  criminal  matters  ;  in  one  case  it 
is  a  question  whether  a  particular  statute  is  in  force  to  re- 
strain a  man  from  disposing  of  his  property  by  will  in  a  certain 
way ;  in  another,  whether  (before  rights  of  entry  could  be 
conveyed)  he  is  liable,  under  an  English  Statute  (32  H.  VIII., 
c.  9),  which  had  not  been  acted  on  for  a  century,  to  a  penalty 
to  the  value  of  the  land,  for  buying  or  selling  a  disputed 
title  to  it,  with  knowledge  of  the  dispute  and  of  some  other 


(a)  2  O.  S.  .537 

(b)  Baldwin  v.  Quesnel,  O.  S.  166,  E.  T.  3  Wm,  IV. ;  Wragg  v.  Jarvis,  4  O.S. 
320  ;  Shea  v.  CfuHite,  2  U.  C.  R.  211 ;  Eegina  v.  Seeker,  14  U.  C.  R.  604 ;  Begina 
V.  Belf,  15  U.  C.  R.  287;  Cronyn  v.  Widder,  et  at.,  16  .  U.  C.  R.  356  ;  Begina 
V.  ^ferc€r,  17  U.  C.  R.  602 ;  Regina  v.  McCarmick,  18  U.C.  R.  131 ;  Marshall 
V.  Piatt,  8  C.  P.  U.  C.  189:  Reid  v.  Inglis,  et  al.,  12  C.  P.  U.  C.  191  ;  Hod- 
ffiiis  V.  McNeil,  9  Grant,  305. 


laws  in- 


troduced after  if 
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person  having  been  in  adverse  possession  for  a   year   or 
more  (a). 

Superadded  to  these  uncertainties  arising  from  the  intro- 
■duction  of  the  English  Law  in  general  tenns  (as  to  which 
reference  is  again  made  to  the  concluding  part  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  learned  Chief  Justice  above  quoted)  is  frequent 
doubt  whether,  under  the  Act  creating  the  Dominion, 
the  Parliament  of  Canada,  or  the  Provincial  Legislature,  has 
power  as  to  some  particular  subject  matter  of  legislation, 
and  also  whether,  any  Act,  though  assented  to  by  the  Gov- 
ernor-General or  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  which  has  be- 
come law,  may  not  afterwards  be  disallowed  (6) 

Having  now  examined  how  the  English  laws,  as  they  ex-  -what  is 
isted  on  the  loth   Oct.,  1792,  were  introduced  into  Upper  J™^^' 
Canada,  and  with  what  exceptions,  we  have  to  consider  in  a 
general  point  of  view  what  laws  were  subsequently  intro- 
duced, and  by  what  authority.     Until  the  Imperial  Act  of 
3  &  4  Vic.  hereafter  referred  to,  re-uniting  the  Provinces  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  the  authority,  after  the  pa.ssing  On  what  au--i'''^')?'^ 
of  the  Imperial  Statute  31   Geo.  III.  c.  31,  and  of  the  first  "      -,n-i3^,i2C' 

statute  of  Upper  Canada,  rested  on  these  statutes  alone,  and  ,  ' 

on  the  paramoimt  right  of  the  British  Parliament  to  impose  '    /^ 

laws  on  us. 

By  the  Provincial  Act  2  Geo.  IV.,  ch.l,  the  Engli.sh  Statutes  /  ^^  ^^^^ 

of  Jeofails,  of  Limitations,  and  for  the  amendment  of  the  f' 

law,  except  those  of  mere  local  expediency,  were  introduced, 
as  they  then  (on  the  passing  of  the  Act)  were  in  force  in 
England. 

The  Consolidated  Statute  for  Upper  Canada,  ch.  9  (R.  S. 
O.  c.  92),  thus  expresses  what  is  above  stated : — 

1.  "In  all  matters  of  controversy,  relative  to  property  and  Expression  of 

•    •!     •    1  •  1        1       1    i     xi,      1  i"  Con.  Stat.  U. 

civil  rights,  resort  shall  continue  to   be  bad  to  the  laws  oi  c.  of  introduc- 
England  as  they  stood  on  the  said  15th  day  of  October,  1792,  l^w. 


(aj  Beasley  v.  Cahill,  2  U.  C;  R.  320.  {I)  See  p.  44. 
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as  the  rulo  for  the  decision  of  tlie  same  ;  unci  all  matters  rela- 
tive to  testimony,  and  legal  proof  in  the  investigation  of 
fact,  and  the  forms  thereof,  in  the  several  courts  of  law  and 
cquit}'  in  Upper  Canada,  sliall  continue  to  be  regulated  by 
the  rules  of  evidence  established  in  England,  as  they  existed 
on  the  day  and  year  last  aforesaid,  except  so  far  as  the  said 

>0 C  laws  and  rules  have  been  since  repealed,  altered,  vaiied, 

modified,  or  affected  by  any  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
still  having  force  of  law  in  Upper  Canada,  or  by  any  Act  of 
the  late  Province  of  Upper  Canada,  or  of  the  Province  of 
Canada,  still  having  force  of  law,  or  by  the  Consolidated 
Statutes  relating  to  the  Province  of  Canada,  or  to  Upper 
Canada  exclusively." 

2.  "  The  Statutes  of  Jeofails,  of  Limitations,  and  for  the 
amendment  of  the  law,  excepting  those  of  mere  local  expe- 
diency, which,  previous  to  the  17th  day  of  January,  1822, 
had  been  enacted  respecting  the  law  of  England,  and  then 
continued  in  force,  shall  be  valid  and  effectual  for  the  same 
purposes  in  Upper  Canada,  excepting  so  far  as  the  same,  have 
since  the  day  last  aforesaid,  been  repealed,  altered,  varied, 
modified,  or  affected  in  the  manner  mentioned  in  the  first 
section  of  this  Act." 

)7«o«Cifu  C>  By  7  Wm.  IV,  ch.  2,  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  this  Pro- 

vince was  established.  The  general  jurisdiction  and  rules 
of  decision  are  given  in  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ontario, 
c.  40,  as  follows  : — 
Jurisdiction  of  The  Court  shall  have  the  like  jurisdiction  and  power  as 
Chancery.  by  the  laws  of  England  were  on  the  fourth  day  of  March, 
1837,  possessed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  England,  in 
respect  of  the  matters  hereinafter  enumerated,  that  is  to 
say  : — (1.)  In  all  cases  of  fraud,  and  accident ;  (2.)  And  in 
all  matters  relating  to  trusts,  executors  and  administrators, 
co-partnership  and  account,  mortgages,  awards,  dower,  in- 
fants,  idiots,  lunatics  and  their  estates  ;  (3)  And  also  to  stay 
waste;  (4)  To  compel   the  specific  performance  of    agree- 
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ments;  (5)  To  compel  the  discovery  of  concealed  papers  or 
evidence,  or  such  as  may  be  wrongfully  withheld  from  the 
party  claiming  the  benefit  of  the  same ;  (G)  To  prevent  mul- 
tiplicity of  suits ;  (7)  To  stay  proceedings  in  a  Court  of 
Law,  prosecuted  against  equity  and  good  conscience ;  (8)  To 
decree  the  issue  of  Letters  Patent  from  the  Crown  to  rigrht- 
f  ul  claimants  ;  (9)  To  repeal  and  avoid  Letters  Patent  issued 
erroneously  or  by  mistake,  or  improvidently,  or  through 
fraud ;  (Sec.  34)  And  generally,  the  like  jurisdiction  and 
power  as  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  England  possessed  on  n 
the  tenth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  andS^ty-^ 
seven,  as  a  Court  of  Equity  to  administer  justice  in  all  cases 
in  which  there  exists  no  adequate  remedy  at  Law ;  (Sec.  36) 
The  Court  shall  also  have  jurisdiction  as  to  alimony ;  (Sec. 
43)  And  as  to  lunatics,  idiots,  and  persons  of  unsound  mind 
and  their  property,  further  jurisdiction  is  given,  (s.  58.) 

In  regard  to  the  partition  and  sale  of  estates  of  joint 
tenants,  tenants  in  common  and  coparceners,  the  Court  shall 
possess  the  same  jurisdiction  as  by  the  laws  of  England  on 
the  tenth  of  August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty, 
was  possessed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  England,  and 
also  as  by  the  laws  of  Upper  Canada  is  possessed  by  the 
Courts  of  Queen's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas  or  by  the  County 
Courts.  (Sec.  53.)  The  Court  has  alsojurisdiction  in  matters 
of  partition  under  R.  S.  O.  ch.  101. 

By  Statute  of  the  Province  of  Canada,  28  Vic.  ch.  7  (R. 
S.  0.  ch.  40,  s.  85),  the  same  jurisdiction  was  given  to  the 
Court  in  this  Province,  as  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  England 
has,  in  regard  to  leases  and  sales  of  settled  estates,  and  in 
regard  to  enabling  minors  to  make  binding  settlements  of 
their  real  and  personal  estate  in  marriage ;  and  in  regard  to 
questions  submitted  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court  in  the  form 
of  special  cases  on  the  part  of  such  persons,  as  may  by  them- 
selves, their  committees  or  guardians,  or  otherwise,  concur 
therein,  s.  1. 
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By  s.  2,  (R.  S.  0.  cli.  40,  s.  37),  the  Ooiirt  lias  the  same  equi- 
table jurisdiction  in  niattei-s  of  revenue  as  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer in  England  possesses. 
Act  of  Union        ^b'  ^"U^-  ^^^t  3  &  4  Vic.,  c.  35,  18U),  Con.  Stat.  Can.  p.  \\\., 
Lower "^"^ '"^''  the  Provinces  of  Upper  Canada  and  Lower  Canada  were  re- 
Canada,  united  into  the  late  Province  of  Canada,  and  a  new  constitu- 

tion gianted :  the  power  of  legislation  was  vested  in  Her 
Majesty,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  a  Lc^gislative  Council 
and  Assembly,  the  latter  body  being  elected,  the  former 
appointed  by  the  Governor  for  life :  (l)y  Provincial  Statute 
19  A:  20  Vic.  c.  140,  the  Council  was  also  made  elective). 
The  Act  of  Union  also  provided  that  all  laws,  courts  of  jus- 
tice, commissions,  administrative  and  judicial  officers,  &c., 
in  each  of  the  former  portions  of  the  Province  should  con- 
tinue until  repealed  or  varied.  From  the  time  of  passing 
the  Act  of  Union,  the  provincial  right  of  legislation  rested 
on  that  Act  until  the  formation  of  the  Dominion  by  the 
Imperial  Act  of  1867,  under  which  distinct  and  separate 
powers  of  legislation  are  given  to  the  Dominion  Parliament 
and  the  Provincial  Legislatures  respectively  and  exclusively 
of  the  other. 
British  North  By  the  Imperial  Act  known  as  "  the  British  North  Ame- 
1867."*^  ^  '  rica  Act,  1867,"  passed  29th  March,  1867,  reciting  that  the 
Provinces  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  had 
expressed  their  desire  to  be  federally  united  into  one  Domi- 
nion under  the  Crowni,  with  a  constitution  similar  in  principle 
to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  it  was  expedient 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  eventual  admission  into 
the  Union  of  other  parts  of  British  North  America,  power 
Formation  of  was  given  to  Her  Majesty  to  proclaim  that  the  then  Pro- 
the  Dominion.  ^.-^^^^  ^^  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  .should 
form  one  Dominion  under  the  name  of  Canada,  s.  3  :  and  on 
22nd  of  May,  1867,  a  proclamation  was  issued  accordingly 
to  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  July  following. 
of'otW°'^  The  admission  to  the  Dominion  of  the  residue  of  British 

Territory. 
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North  American  Territory  was  provided  for  by  grant  of 
power  to  the  Queen  with  consent  of  the  Privy  Council  on 
addresses  from  the  Houses  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  and 
from  the  Houses  of  the  respective  Legislatures  of  the  Pro- 
vinces of  Newfoundland,  Prince  Edward  Island  and  British 
Columbia  to  admit  all  or  any  of  these  Provinces  into  the 
Union,  and  on  address  from  the  Houses  of  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  to  admit  Rupert's  Land  and  the  North  West  Terri- 
tory, or  either,  on  such  terms  in  each  case  as  should  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  addresses  and  as  the  Queen  should  approve 
of,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  s.  146. 

British  Columbia,  Rupert's  Land,  the  North  West  Terri- 
tory, and  Prince  Edward  Island,  have  been  admitted  as 
hereafter  mentioned,  and  the  Province  of  Manitoba  erected 
from  portions  of  Rupert's  Land  and  the  North  West 
Territory. 

The  Imperial  Act  34  and  35  Vic.  c.  28,  reciting  that  doubts 
had  been  entertained  as  to  the  powers  of  Parliament  to  estab- 
lish Provinces  in  Territories  admitted,  or  thereafter  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Dominion,  and  to  provide  for  their  repre- 
sentation in  Parliament,  enacted  that  Parliament  might  es- 
tablish new  Provinces  in  any  territories  not  included  in  any 
Province,  and  on  establishment  make  provision  for  the  con- 
stitution and  administration  of  any  such  Province,  for  the 
passing  of  laws  for  its  government  and  for  its  representation 
in  Parliament.  Also,  that  Parliament  might,  from  time  to 
time,  with  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of  any  Province, 
increase,  diminish,  or  vary  its  limits  on  such  terms  as  might 
be  agi'eed  on  by  such  Legislature,  and  with  like  consent 
provide  for  the  effect  of  any  such  increase,  diminution,  or 
variance  in  relation  to  any  Province  affected  thereby.  That 
Parliament  might  also  provide  for  the  administration,  orders 
and  good  government  of  any  territory  not  included  in  any 
Province.  The  Canadian  Acts  32  &  33  Vic.  ch.  3,  and  33 
Vic.  ch.  3,  were  confirmed ;  and,  except  as  regarded  the  above 
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power  to  vary  the  limits,  Parliament  was  proliibited  from 
varviiifj  the  alK)ve  Act  of  33  Vic.  so  far  as  it  related  to  Maui- 
toba,  or  any  other  Act  thereafter  establi.shiiig  a  new  Pro- 
vince, subject  to  the  right  of  the  Legislature  of  Manitoba, 
to  alter  the  law  respecting  (jualificution  of  electors  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  to  make  laws  respect- 
ing the  elections. 

Four  Provin-  By  the  same  "  British  North  America  Act,  18G7,"  the 
Dominion  was  divided  into  four  Provinces,  named  Ontario, 
Quebec,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  s.  5.  :  Ontario  to 
be  composed  of  what  was  formerly  Upper  Canada  ;  Quebec 
of  what  was  formerly  Lower  Canada,  s,  G. ;  and  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswnck  to  have  the  same  limits  as  before  the 
Act,  s.  7. 

Existing  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  the  Act,  all  law^s  in 

Officers,  &c.,'  forcc  in  the  united  Provinces  at  the  Union^and  all  courts  of 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  all  legal  commissions  and  pow- 
ers, and  all  officers,  judicial,  administrative,  and  ministeiial, 
existing  therein  at  the  Union  were  continued  in  the  newly 
formed  Provinces  respectively,  as  if  no  Union  had  been  made ; 
subject,  nevertheless  (except  as  to  such  as  were  enacted  by 
or  existed  under  Imperial  Acts)  to  be  repealed  or  varied  by 
the  Parliament  of  Canada,  or  by  the  Legislature  of  the  re- 
spective Provinces,  according  to  the  authority  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, or  that  of  the  Legislature,  under  the  Act,  s.  129. 

Executive  The  Executive  power  was  continued  vested  in  the  Queen, 

power. 

s.  9  ;  power  was  given  to  the  Governor-General  to  form  a 
Privy  Council,  s.  11  ;  powers  and  functions  subsisting  at  the 
time  of  Union  in  the  Governors  or  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernors of  the  various  Provinces  were,  as  far  as  consistently 
might  be  after  the  L^nion  in  relation  to  the  government  of 
Canada,  continued  to  the  Governor-General  to  be  exercised  by 
him,  with  the  advice  of  the  council  or  individually  as  the 
case  required,  subject,  except  as  to  such  as  existed  under  Im- 
perial Acts,  to  variation  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  s.  12. 
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As  to  the  Legislative  power  of  Canada,  it  was  enacted  that  Le^wlative 

power. 

there  should  be  one  Parliament,  consisting  of  the  Queen,  and 
Upper  House  styled  the  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  relation  to  the  con!?titution  of  the  Senate,  that  body  was.  Senate, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  as  to  admission  of  other 
colonies,  increased  in  number  and  otherwise  to  consist  of 
seventy-two  members,  ss.  21-27.  The  Dominion  was  formed 
into  three  divisions,  Ontario  and  Quebec  each  forming  one, 
and  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  conjointly  another 
division :  each  division  to  be  represented  by  twenty-four 
Senators ;  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  each  to  be  re- 
presented by  twelve,  s.  22  ;  with  provision  for  reduction  to 
ten,  as  hereafter  mentioned,  on  admission  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  which  would  be  represented  by  four  Senators,  s.  147. 

Senators  could  be  appointed  for  the  Provinces  of  British 
Columbia,  Newfoundland,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  and 
for  the  unorganized  regions  of  Rupert's  Land  and  the  North- 
West  Territory,  on  their  admission  into  the  Union,  as  pro- 
vided by  s.  146,  before  referred  to.  On  admission,  however, 
of  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  or  either  of 
them,  each  was  to  be  entitled  to  four  Senators  ;  and  on  ad- 
mission of  Newfoundland  the  normal  number  of  Senators 
(notwithstanding  anything  in  the  Act)  was  to  be  seventy- 
six,  and  the  maximum  number  eighty-two  ;  but  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  when  admitted,  was  to  be  deemed  comprised 
within  the  division  whereof  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bi-unswick 
were  composed,  so  that  after  admission  of  the  Island  (whe- 
ther Newfoundland  were  admitted  or  not)  the  representa- 
tion of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  were,  as  vacancies 
occurred,  to  be  reduced  from  twelve  to  ten  Senators  respec- 
tively, and  not  to  be  increased  beyond  ten,  except  under  the 
provisions  of  ss.  26,  27,  for  appointment  by  the  direction  of 
the  Queen  of  additional  Senators,  s.  147.  Addition  of  three 
or  six  members,  representing  equally  the  three  divisions^ 
might  be  made  by  the  Governor-General  if  Her  Majesty 
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thought  fit  to  direct  an  addition,  ss.  20,  27 ;  tho  Governor- 
General  to  summon  (jiuililied  j)ei>ion8  to  the  Senate,  ss.  24-27  ; 
those  first  summoned  to  l)e  apj)roved  of  by  the  Queen,  h.  25  ; 
Senators  to  hold  their  places  for  li£e,  s.  29  ;  with  power  to 
resign,  s.  30 ;  and  subject  to  forfeiture,  s.  31. 

ll.niseofCom-  The  House  of  Commons  was,  subiect  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  as  to  admission  of  other  colonies,  before  refeiTed  to, 
s.  140,  power  to  increawe  in  members,  s.  52,  and  decennial 
readjustment  of  representation,  according  to  population  of 
the  respective  Provinces,  s.  51,  to  consist  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-one  members,  of  whom  eighty-two  were  to  be  elected 
for  Ontario,  sixty -five  for  Quebec,  nineteen  for  Nova  Scotia, 
and  fifteen  for  New  Brunswick,  s.  37. 

35Vic.  ch.  13.  Since  the  census  of  1871,  the  House  of  Commons  is,  by 
the  Act  of  35  Vic.  ch.  13,  to  consist  of  two  hundred  mem- 
bers, of  whom  eighty-eight  are  foi-  Ontario,  sixty-five  for 
Quebec,  twenty-one  for  Nova  Scotia,  sixteen  for  New 
Brunswick,  four  for  Manitoba,  and  six  for  British  Columbia. 
The  admission  of  Prince  Edward  Island  into  the  Dominion 
has  increased  the  number  of  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  two  hundred  and  six. 

£°Ind*?ir*        ^"  ^  ^^^^  being  presented  to  the  Governor-General  for  the 

allowance  of,  Queen's  assent,  he  is  to  declare  that  he  gives  or  withholds 
the  same,  or  reserves  the  Bill  for  sifmification  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's  pleasure,  s.  55.  If  the  Governor-General  assents 
to  a  Bill,  a  copy  is  to  be  sent  to  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  and  if  within  two  years  after  its  receipt  the  Queen  in 
Council  thinks  fit  to  disallow  the  Act,  it  is  to  be  deemed  an- 
nulled from  the  day  whereon  the  Governor-General  may 
have  signified  such  disallowance,  s.  50.  A  Bill  reserved 
for  Royal  assent  has  no  force  unless  within  two  years  from 
the  day  when  presented  to  the  Governor-General  for  assent 
he  signifies  that  assent  has  been  given,  s.  57.  The  Parlia- 
ment and  Government  of  Canada  shall  have  all  powers  neces- 
sary or  proper  for  performing  the  obligations  of  Canada  or  of 
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any  Province  thereof,  as  part  of  the  British  Empire,  towards 
foreign  countries,  arising  under  treaties  between  the  Empire 
and  such  foreign  countries,  s.  132. 

PROVINCIAL   CONSTITUTION   OF   ONTARIO. 

The  Governor-General  is  to  appoint  a  Lieutenant-Gover-  Provincial 
nor  for  each  Province,  s.  58,  to  hold  office  during  pleasure,  of°Ontario!'* 
but  not  removable  within  five   years  from   appointment,  po^^er**^^ 
except  for  cause  assigned,  s.  59.     The  Executive  Council  in 
Ontario  is  at  the  nomination  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
ss.  63,  134.      Powers  exercisable  by  the  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor before  the  Union  are  continued  so  far  as  capable  of  being 
exercised  thereafter,  s.  65. 

The  Legislature  for  Ontario  is  to  consist  of  the  Lieutenant-  Legislative 
Governor  and  of  one  House,  styled  the  Legislative  Assembly  Ontario, 
of  Ontario,  section  69,  and  composed  of  eighty-two  members, 
to  be  elected  to  represent  various  districts,  s.  70. 

The  foregoing  provisions,  respecting  the  Parliament  of 
Canada,  relating  to  assent  to  Bills,  disallowance  of  Acts, 
signification  of  pleasure  on  Bills  reserved,  are  by  s.  90  made 
to  apply  as  if  re-enacted  by  that  section  with  the  substitution 
of  Lieutenant-Governor  for  Governor-General,  of  the  Gover- 
nor-General for  the  Queen,  and  for  a  Secretary  of  State,  of 
one  year  for  two  years,  and  of  the  Province  for  Canada, 
s.  90  (a). 

By  s.  91.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Queen,  by  and  with  the  Legislative 
Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Commons,  to  Parliament  of 
make  Laws  for  the  Peace,  Order,  and  good  Government  of 
Canada,  in  relation  to  all  Matters  not  coming  within  the 
Classes  of  Subjects  by  this  Act  assigned  exclusively  to  the 

(a)  This  ill-framed  section  will  be  found  difficult  to  construe,  or  rather,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  substitutions  directed  cannot  be  made  as  directed  so  as 
to  give  the  proper  effect  intended  to  the  language  when  the  substitution  is 
made:  see  the  remarks  of  Draper,  C.  J.  of  Appeal,  in  Be  Goodhue,  8  U.  C.  L. 
J.  (N.S.)  38,  but  these  remarks  are  omitted  in  the  report  of  the  same  case  in  19 
Grant  366.  The  word  "  following  "  in  this  section  is  a  misprint  for  "  foregoing." 
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Legislatures  of  the  Provinces ;  and  for  greater  Certainty, 
but  not  so  as  to  restrict  the  Generality  of  the  foregoing 
Terms  of  this  Section,  it  is  hereby  declared  that  (notwith- 
standing anything  in  this  Act)  the  exclusive  Legislative 
Authority  of  the  Parlinment  of  Canada  extends  to  all  Mat- 
ters coming  within  the  Cljisses  of  Subjects  next  hereinafter 
enumei-ated  5  that  is  to  say  : — 

1.  The  Public  Debt  and  Property. 

2.  The  Regulation  of  Trade  and  Commerce  (a)  (6). 

3.  The  raising  of  Money  by  any  Mode  or  System  of  Taxa- 
tion. 

4.  The  borrowing  of  Money  on  the  Public  Credit. 

5.  Postal  Service. 

6.  The  Census  and  Statistics. 

7.  Militia,  Military  and  Naval  Service,  and  Defence. 

8.  The  fixing  of  and  providing  for  the  Salaries  and  Al- 
lowances of  Civil  and  other  Officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada. 

9.  Beacons,  Buoys,  Lighthouses,  and  Sable  Lsland. 

10.  Navigation  and  Shipping. 

11.  Quarantine  and  the  Establishment  and  Maintenance 
of  Marine  Hospitals. 

12.  Sea  Coast  and  Inland  Fisheries. 

13.  Ferries  between  a  Province  and  any  British  or  Foreign 
Countr})-  or  between  Two  Provinces. 

14.  Cun-ency  and  Coinage. 

15.  Banking,  Incorporation  of  Banks,  and  the  Issue  of 
Paper  Money. 

16.  Savings  Banks. 

17.  Weights  and  Measures. 

18.  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes. 

19.  Interest. 

(a)  See  Eegina  v.  Tar/lor,  36  U.  C.  R.  183. 

(6)  See  Beard  v.  Steele,  34,  U.  C.  E,.  43  ;    see  Severn  v.  The  Queen,  2  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada  Rep.  p.  70. 
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20.  Legal  Tender. 

21.  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency  (a). 

22.  Patents  of  Invention  and  Discovery. 

23.  Copyrights  (6). 

24.  Indians,  and  Lands  reserved  for  the  Indians. 

25.  Naturalization  and  Aliens. 

26.  Marriage  and  Divorce. 

27.  The  Criminal  Law,  except  the  Constitution  of  Courts 
of  Criminal  Jurisdiction,  but  including:  the  Procedure 
in  Criminal  Matters  (c). 

28.  The  Establishment,  Maintenance,  and  Management  of 
Penitentiaries. 

29.  Such  Classes  of  Subjects  as  are  expressly  excepted  in 
the  Enumeration  of  the  Classes  of  Subjects  by  this 
Act  assigned  exclusively  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  Pro- 
vinces. 

And  any  Matter  coming  within  any  of  the  Classes  of  Sub- 
jects enumerated  in  this  Section  shall  not  be  deemed  to  come  , 
within  the  Class  of  Matters  of  a  local  or  private  Nature 
comprised  in  the  Enumeration  of  the  Classes  of  Subjects  by 
this  Act  assigned  exclusively  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  Pro- 
vinces. 

92.  In  each  Province  the  Legislature  may  exclusively  make  Subjects  of 
Laws  in  relation  to  Matters  coming  within  the  Classes  of  vincial  Legis- 
Subjects  next  hereinafter  enumerated,  that  is  to  say, — 

1.  The  Amendment  from  Time  to  Time,  notwithstanding 


(a)  See  Crombie  v.  Jackson,  34  U.  C  R.  575. 

(6)  The  Parliament  of  Canada  has  the  exclusive  control  of  colonial  copyright 
to  the'exclusion  of  the  P^o^'iacial  Legislatures  in  the  same  way  as  it  has  in  bank- 
ing, insolvency,  &c.,  but  has  no  greater  power  than  the  Provincial  Legislatures 
had  before  Confederation.  Smiles  v.  Belford,  23  Grant,  590,  s.  c.  3  App.  R.  436. 
As  to  the  control  of  the  Imperial  Legislature  in  matters  of  copyright  see 
Routhdge  v.  Low^  L.  R.  3  E.  &  I.  App.  100  post  p.  55. 

(c)  It  would  seem  that  to  this  Section  is  a  further  exception  of  those  cases 
where  power  to  legislate  is  given  to  the  Provincial  Legislatures  ;  per  Richards, 
C.  J,  Regina  v.  Boardman,  30  U.  C,  R,  556. 
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nnytliinj;  in  this  *Act,  of  the  Constitution  of  tlie  Pro- 
vince, except  as  ref^nrds  the  Office  of  Licutenc'int- 
Governor. 

2.  Direct  Taxation  within  the  Province  in  order  to  the 
raising  of  a  Revenue  for  Provincial  Purposes  (a). 

3.  The  borrowing  of  Money  on  tlie  sole  Credit  of  the 
Province. 

4.  The  Establishment  and  Tenure  of  Provincial  Offices 
and  the  Appointment  and  Payment  of  Provincial 
Officei"s. 

5  The  Management  and  Sale  cJf  the  Public  Lands  be- 
longincr  to  the  Province  and  of  the  Timber  and  Wood 
thereon. 

6.  The  Establishment,  Maintenance,  and  Management  of 
Public  and  Reformatory  Prisons  in  and  for  the  Pro- 
vince. 

7.  The  Establishment,  Maintenance,  and  Management  of 
Hospitals,  Asylums,  Charities,  and  Eleemosynary  In- 
stitutions in  and  for  the  Province,  other  than  Marine 
Hospitals. 

8.  Municipal  Institutions  in  the  Province. 

9.  Shop,  Saloon,  Tavern,  Auctioneer,  and  other  Licenses 
in  order  to  the  raising  of  a  Revenue  for  Provincial, 
Local,  or  Municipal  Purposes  (h). 

10.  Local  Works  and  Undertakings  other  than  such  as  are 
of  the  following  Classes, — 

a.  Lines  of  Steam  or  other  Ships,  Railways, 
Canals,  Telegraphs,  and  other  works  and  Un- 
dertakings connecting  the  Province  with  any 
other  or  others  of  the  Provinces,  or  extending 
beyond  the  Limits  of  the  Province  : 

(a)  See  The  AtCy  GenH  of  Quebec  v.  The  Queen  Insurance  Co.,  L.  R.  3  App. 
Ca.s.  1,090. 

(6)  See  Severn  v.  The  Queen,  2  Supreme  Court  Canada  Rep.  70  ;  Att't/  Gen'l  of 
Quebec  v.  The  Queen  Insurance  Co. ,  supra. 
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b.  Lines  of  Steam  Ships  between  the  Province  and 

any  British  or  Foreign  Country. 

c.  Such  works  as,  although  wholly  situate  within 

the  Province,  are  before  or  after  their  Execu- 
tion declared  by  the  Parliaraentof  Canada  to  be 
for  the  general  Advantage  of  Canada  or  for  the 
Advantasre  of  Two  or  more  of  the  Provinces. 

11.  The   Incorporation   of    Companies   with    Provincial 

Objects. 

12.  The  Solemnization  of  Man-iage  in  the  Province. 

13.  Property  and  Civil  Rights  in  the  Province  (a). 

14.  The  Administration  of  Justice  in  the  Province,  includ- 
mg  the  Constitution,  Maintenance,  and  Organization 
of  Provincial  Courts,  both  of  Civil  and  of  Criminal 
Jurisdiction,  and  including  Procedure  in  Civil  Matters 
in  those  Courts. 

15.  The  Imposition  of  Punishment  by  Fine,  Penalty,  or 
Imprisonment  for  enforcing  any  Law  of  the  Province 
made  in  relation  to  any  Matter  coming  within  any  of 
the  Classes  of  Subjects  enumerated  in  this  Section  (b). 

16.  Generally  all  Matters  of  a  merely  local  or  private 
Nature  in  the  Province  (c). 

93.  In  and  for  each  Province  the  Legislature  may  exclu-  Legislation 
sively  make  Laws  in  relation  to  Education,  subject  and  cation.  "^^^ 
according  to  the  following  Provisions  : — 

(1.)  Nothing  in  any  such  Law  shall  prejudicially  affect  any 
Right  or  Privilege  with  respect  to  Denominational 
Schools  which  any  class  of  Persons  have  by  Law  in 
the  Province  at  the  Union  :  ^ 

(2.)  All  the  Powers,  Privileges,  and  Duties  at  the  Union  by 
Law  conferred  and  imposed  in  Upper  Canada  on  the 

(a)  See  Crombie  v.  Jnckson,  34  U.  C.  R.  575  ante  p.  47. 

(6)  See  Regina  v.  Boardnian,  30  U.  C.  R.  556,  ante  n.  c,  p.  47. 

(e)  See  L'Union  St.  Jacques  de  Montreal  v.  Belisle,  L.  R.  6  C.  P.  31. 
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Separate  Schools  and  SclioolTnistees  of  the  Queen's 
Roman  C^atholic  Suhjects  shall  be  and  the  same  are 
hereby  extended  to  the  Dissentient  Schools  of  th<i 
Queen's  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Subjects  in 
Quebec  : 

(3.)  Where  inany  Province  a  System  of  Separate  or  Dissen- 
tient Schools  exist  by  Law  at  the  Uiiion  or  is  there- 
after established  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Province, 
an  Appeal  shall  lie  to  the  Governor-General  in  Coun- 
cil from  any  Act  or  Decision  of  any  Provincial  Au- 
thority affecting  any  Right  or  Privilege  of  the  Pro- 
testant or  Roman  Catholic  Minority  of  the  Queen's 
Subjects  in  relation  to  Education  : 

(4.)  In  case  any  such  Provincial  Law  as  from  Time  to  Time 
seems  to  the  Governor-General  in  Council  requisite 
for  the  due  Execution  of  the  Provisions  of  this  Sec- 
tion is  not  made,  or  in  case  any  Decision  of  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  on  any  Appeal  undei" 
this  Section  is  not  duly  executed  by  the  proper 
Provincial  Authority  in  that  Behalf,  then  and  in 
every  such  Case,  and  as  far  only  as  the  circum- 
stances of  each  Case  require,  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  may  make  remedial  Laws  for  the  due  Exe- 
cution of  the  Provisions  of  this  Section  and  of  any 
Decision  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council  under 
this  Section. 

Education.  Each    Province    may   legislate  exclusively  as  to    educa- 

tion, subject  to  certain  exceptions  and  provisions,  s.  93  ;  and 
A^cultiire      subject  to  paramount  power  thereon  given  to  the  Parliament 
tk>n.       '       of  Canada,  ma}'  legislate  as  to  agriculture  and  immigration 
within  its  limits,  s.  95. 
ly         Provision  for        The  Parliament  of  Canada  may  make  provision  fDr_the 
^         uHr"^'^^  "^   uniformity  of  laws  throughout  the  Union,  relating  to  prop- 
'^  erty  and  civil  rights,  and  the  procedure  of  the  Courts,  but 
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no  such  provision  is  to  take   effect  in  any  Province  until 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  thereof,  s.  94. 

The  Governor-General  has  the  power  to  appoint  the  .judicature. 
Judges  of  the  Superior,  District,  and  County  Courts  in  each 
Province,  except  those  of  the  Courts  of  Probate  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  ss.  96,  97,  98  ;  the  salaries  of 
such  Judges,  except  as  aforesaid,  to  be  fixed  and  provided 
by  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  s.  100.  The  Judges  of  the 
Superior  Courts  to  hold  office  during  good  behaviour,  but 
removable  by  the  Governor-General,  on  address  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Commons,  s.  99  (a). 

The  Parliament  of  Canada  has  power  to  provide  for  the  Court  of  Ap- 
constitution  and  maintenance  of  a  general  Court  of  Appeal  tionarcoiuiiB.' 
for  Canada,  and  for  the  establishment  of  any  additional 
courts  for  better  administration  of  the  laws  of  Canada, 
s.  101. 

The  ultimate  resort  in  cases  decided  in  Colonial  Courts  is  Court  of  laat 
to  the  Queen  in  Council.  It  is  the  settled  prerogative  of  the  ^^^^  ' 
Crown  to  receive  appeals  in  all  colonial  cases  (b).  The  right 
of  appeal  is  one  of  the  rights  of  the  subject  with  which 
the  CrcJwn,  by  its  mere  prerogative  cannot  interfere ;  for 
the  Crown  has  no  power  to  deprive  the  subject  of  any  of 
his  rights ;  but  the  Crown,  acting  with  the  other  branches 
of  the  Legislature,  has  such  power  in  any  country  under  its 
dominion  (c).  Where  an  Imperial  Act  declared  that  all  laws 
passed  b}"  a  Colonial  Legislature  should  be  binding  within 
the  Colony,  and  that  the  colonial  Court  of  Appeal  should 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  any  Colonial  Act,  it  was  held 
that  a^Colonial  Act  having  been  passed  limiting  the  right  of 

(a)  The_Judges  of  the  County  Courts  in  Ontario  are  removeable  by  the  /A 
Lieutenant-Governor,  for  inability,  incapacity,  ot  misbehaviour,  established  to  *" — 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council.     33  V.  c.  12,  8.  1,  R. 

S.  O.  c.  42.  s.  1. 

(b)  Per  cur.  Me  Lord  Bishop  of  Natal,  3  Moo.  P.  C.  N.  S.  156 ;  and  see  25 
Hen.  VIII. ,  c.  19,  s.  4, 

(«)  Cuvillier  v.  Aylwin,  2  Knapp,  78. 
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appeal  to  cases  beyond  a  certain  sum,  tliat  a  petition  for 
leave  to  appeal  in  a  ease  of  less  amount  could  not  be  re- 
ceived by  the  King  in  Council(a). 

As  before  mentioned,  the  Imperial  Parliament  can  still 
enaet  laws  which  are  bindiiuf  on  us  notwithstandiu''  the 
grant  ofaconstitution  and  of 
selves.  Imperial  statutes,  however,  do  not  apply  to  Canada, 
except  by  "express  enactment  or  necessary  intendment"  (b), 
and  apart  from  any  such  legislative  expiession  the  general 
rule  is  that  colonies  having  Legislatures  are  not  bound  by 
Imperial  Acts  unless  they  in  terms  expressly  extend  to  the 
colonies,  or  the  statutes  be  in  their  nature  of  such  univei-sal 
policy  as  manifestly  to  be  intended  to  affect  them  (c).  In 
Colonial  Bank  v.  Warden,  o  Moore  P.  C.  354,  Parke  B. 
said ;  "  The  78th  section  of  2  &  3  Vic.  c.  41,  says,  '  All  move- 
able estate  and  effects  of  the  bankrupt,  wherever  situate,; ' 
that  would  include  the  colonies." 

The  determination  of  the  British  Government  to  exercise 
this  power,  and  to  impose  taxes  on  the  American  colonies, 
for  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  the  Imperial  revenue, 
caused  the  American  war  of  Independence.  Various  statutes^ 
affect  the  question.  By  6  Geo.  III.  c.  12,  1766,  it  was  de- 
clared that  all  the  colonies  and  plantations  in  America  had 
been,  were,  and  of  right  ought  to  be  subordinate  to  and  de- 
pendent on  the  Imperial  Crown  and  Parliament,  who  were 
declared  to  have  power  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  colonies  in 
America  in  all  cases  whatever ;  by  7  Geo.  III.,  c.  46,  duties 
were  imposed  on  tea  imported  into  American  colonies.  By  18 
U-Geo.  III.  c  12,  Con.  Stat.  Can.,  the  last  named  statute  was  re- 
pealedj  so  far  as  regarded  the  duty  on  tea,  and  after  reciting 


(a)  CurUUer  v.  Ayhcin,  supra. 

[h)  See  the  language  of  Imp.  Act,  3  &  4  Vic.  cap.  35,  s.  3,  uniting  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada. 

(c)  Brook  V.  Brook,  9  H.  L.  Cases,  193  ;  Boutledgev.  Low,  L.  R.  H.  L.,  vol. 
3,  p.  100  ;  Hodgins  v.  McNeil,  9  Grant,  305  ;  PevXey  v.  Beacon  Assurance  Co., 
10  Grant,  442. 
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that  taxation  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of 
raisinjj  a  revenue  in  the  Colonies  in  North  America  had  occa- 
sioned  great  uneasiness  and  disorders  among  His  Majesty's 
subjects,  who  might  be  disposed  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of 
contributing  to  the  common  defence  of  the  empire,  if  raised 
under  the  authority  of  the  general  court  or  assembly  of  Taxation, 
each  colony,  it  was  declared  that  thereafter  no_^taxes  or  duty 
payable  in  the  colonies  in  North  America  or  the  West 
Indies  should  be  imposed,  except  such  asit  niight  be  ex- 
pedient to  impose  for_1:,lie  regulation  of  commerce,  the  net 
produce  of  such  duties  to  be  paid  and  applied  for  the  use  of 
the  colony  in  the  same  manner  as  other  duties  collected  by 
the  authority  of  the  general  courts  or  assemblies  of  such 
colonies  were  ordinarily  paid  and  applied.  By  Imperial 
Statute  3  &  4  Vic.  c.  35,  s.  43  (the  Act  qf_  Union),  reciting 
this  Act  of  18  Geo.  III.,  it  was  declared  that  "  the  King  and 
*'  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  would  not  impose  any  duty, 
"  tax  or  assessment  whatever,  payable  in  any  of  His 
"  Majesty's  colonies,  provinces  and  plantations  in  North 
"  America  or  the  West  Indies,  except  only  such  duties  as  it 
"  might  be  expedient  to  impose  for  the  regulation  of  com- 
"  merce  ;  the  net  produce  of  such  duties  to  be  always  paid 
"  and  applied  to  and  for  the  use  of  the  colony,  province,  or 
"  plantation  in  which  the  same  shall  be  respectively  levied, 
"  in  such  manner  as  other  duties  collected  by  the  authority 
"  of  the  respective  general  courts  or  general  assemblies  of 
"  such  colonies,  provinces  or  plantations  were  ordinarily 
"  paid  and  applied  ;  "  and  reciting  it  was  necessary  for  the 
general  benefit  of  the  empire  that^such  power  of  regulation 
of  commerce  should  continue  to  be  exercised,  subject  to  the 
conditions  before  recited,  with  respect  to  the  application  of 
any  duties  which  might  be  imposed  for  that  purpose,  it  is 
enacted  "  that  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  prevent  or 
"  affect  the  execution  of  any  law  which  hath  been  or  shall 
"  be  made  in  the  Parliament  of  the  said  United  Kinordom 
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"  for  estnl»lishin<jf  regulations  and  proliiltitions,  or  for  the 

"  imposing,  levying  or  collecting  duties  for  the  regulation  of 

Navi^'iitioii      "  navigation,  or  for  the  regulation  of  the  commerce  between 

and  coiumerie         i      i  •  tt  •  > 

"  tho  Province  of  Canada  and  any  other  part  of  Her  Majesty  s 
"  dominions,  or  between  the  said  Province  of  Canada  or  any 
"  part  thereof  and  any  foreign  countiy  or  state,  or  for  ap- 
"  pointing  and  directing  the  payment  of  drawbacks  of  such 
"duties  so  imposed,  or  to  give  to  Her  Majesty  any  power  or 
"  authority,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  such 
"  Legislative  Council  and  Assembly  of  the  said  Province  of 
"  Canada,  to  vary  or  repeal  any  such  law  or  laws,  or  any 
"  part  thereof,  or  in  any  manner  to  prevent  or  obstruct  the 
"  execution  thereof  ;  provided  always  that  the  net  produce 
"  of  all  duties  which  shall  be  so  imposed,  shall  at  all  times 
"  hereafter  be  applied  to  and  for  the  use  of  the  said  Province 
"  of  Canada,  and  (except  as  lujreinaf  ter  provided)  in  such 
"  manner  only  as  shall  be  directed  by  any  law  or  laws  which 
"  may  be  made  by  Her  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  ad\ace  and 
"  consent  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  Assembly  of  such 
"  Province." 

By  7  &  8  Wm.  IIC.  c.  22,  reenacted  by  Imp.  Stat.  3  &  4 
Wm.  IV.  c.  59,  s.  5(j,  all  laws,  usages,  and  customs  in  prac- 
tice, in  any  of  the  plantations,  repugnant  to  any  law  made 
or  to  be  made  in  Great  Britain,  relative  to  the  plantations, 
were  declared  void.  The  Imperial  Act  28  &  29  V.  c.  63,  is 
somewhat  to  the  same  effect  as  to  the  colonies. 

The  power  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  enact  laws 
binding  on  us  had  come  up  for  consideration  and  been  ad- 
mitted in  our  Courts  in  a  very  extreme  case  (a) :  by^  5  Geo. 


(a)  Smith  v.  McGowan,  11  U.  C.  R  399;  Gabriell  v.  Derhishire,  1  C.  P.  U.  C.  422 
The  practical  use  of  these  Statutes  is  much  diminished  by  the  decisions  in  these 
cases,  under  one  of  which  it  was  held  that  as  a  plaintiff  or  defendant  cannot 
give  evidence  in  his  own  faroiir,  so  neither  can  his  affidavit  be  received  under 
these  Acts  ;  and  where  the  affidavit  tendered  is  that  of  a  witness,  it  is  probable 
the  Court  might,  on  the  ground  of  siu-prise,  or  on  other  circumstances  shewn, . 
grant  a  new  trial,  or  stay  proceedings  so  as  to  enable  a  commission  to  issue,  to 
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II.  c.  7,  in  any  action  of  debt  or  covenant  in  any  American 
colony,  wlicrein  any  person  residing  in  Great  Britain  shall 
be  a  party^the  plaintiff  or  the  defendant,_or  any  witness,' 
may  verify  any  matter  or  thing  by  affidavit  in  writing,  on 
oj,th,  to  be  made  before  the  mayor  or  chief  magistrate  of 
the  city,  &c.,  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  deponent  may  re- 
side, with  the  formalities  required  by  the  Act,  and  the  affi- 
davit is  to  be  received  in  evidence  with  the  same  effect  as  if 
the  deponent  had  appeared  in  open  court  :  Jmp.  Stat.  5  &  G  ( \ 

\Ym.  ly,  c.  62,  is  somewhat  to  the  same  effect,  extending 
the  provisions  of  the  former  Act  to  other  suits,  and  substi- 
tuting an  affirmation  foi-  affidavit.  In  the  cases  referred  to, 
/the  ^ourt^remarked  on  the  injustice  of  these  statutes,  un- 
der which  evidence  could  have  been  given  without  an  oppor- 
tunity for  cross-examination,  but  it  was  not  doubted  that 
the  Imperial  Legislature  could  so  enact  (a).   ; 

In  Low  v.  Routledge,  L.  R.  1  Ch.  App.  4G,  Lord  Justice 
Turner  alludes  to  the  case  of  a  conflict  between  an  Imperial 
and  Canadian  Statute  as  to  copyright.  In  the  same  case 
in  appeal,  L.  R.  3  E.  &  I.  App.  p.  113,  Lord  Cranworth  says : 
"  Though  the  Parliament  of  the  L^nited  Kingdom  must, 
prima  facie,  be  taken  to  legislate  only  for  the  Kingdom, 
and  not  for  the  Colonies,  it  is  certainly  within  the  power  of 
Parliament  to  make  laws  for  every  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions,  and  this  is  done  by  the  express  terms  of  the 
Act  now  in  question.  That  Her  ^lajesty's  colonial  sub- 
jects are,  by  the  Statute,  deprived  of  rights  they  would 
otherwise  have  enjoyed,  is  plain,  for  section  15  prohibits 
them  from  printing  or  publishing,  in  the  colony,  whatever 
may  be  their  own  colonial  laws,  any  work  in  which  there  is 
copyright  in  the  United  Kingdom," 

take  tte  evidence  of  the  witness  on  interrogatories  and  cross  interrogatories.  But 
now,  by  Revised  Statutes  of  Ontario,  c.  62,  parties  to  suits,  and  parties  in  whose 
behalf  suits  may  be  brought,  or  defended,  are  (with  the  exceptions  mentioned 
therein)  competent  and  compellable  to  give  evidence.  See  also  Imp.  Stat.  14  & 
1.5  V.  c.  99,  88.  7,  11. 

(a)  See  also  Penley  v.  Beacon  Assce.  Co. ,  10  Grant,  422,  per  Vankoughnet  C. 
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Tn  the  case  of  John  Anderson,  7  Jur.  N.  S.  122,  th<* 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  England  f^ranted  a  writ  of 
habeas  c'o;y>u«  to  bring  })efore  them  the  body  of  a  man  then 
in  <  'anada,  in  custody  of  a  Canadian  sheriff.  Since  then 
the  Imp.  Act.  25  V.  c.  20,  prevents  here  the  effect  of  any  such 
writ  isr,ued  in  England. 

Under  the  English  Bankniptcy  Acts,  the  real  estate  in 
the  colonies  of  a  pei-son  who  under  them  was  adjudged  a 
bankrupt,  became  vested  in  the  assignee  in  bankruptcy  (a). 
Lands  situate  in  this  Province,  and  held  in  trust  by  a  per- 
son of  unsound  mind  in  England,  may  be  conveyed  by  deed 
executed  by  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Court  of 
'■  '  Chancery  in  England,  under  Imp.   Stat.   11  Geo.  IV.  &  1 

Wm.  lY.  c.  60  (6). 
Criminal  law.      The  introduction  of  the  English  Criminal  Law  into  Can- 
vfcV  ada  stands  on  a  different  footing  from  that  of  the  English 

^*^  ^  Civil  Law;  in  regard  to  this  the  learned  Chief  Justice  says,in 

^  the  case  above  referred  to,  of  Due  dem.  Todd,  "  The  Criminal 

"  Law  having  been  introduced  by  the  Royal  Proclamation 
"  of  1703,  into  the  Province  of  Quebec,  as  there  defined, 
"  was  afterwards,  by  the  Statute  14  Geo.  III.  c.  83^e^z 
"  tended  to  the  whole  territory  (including  Upper  Canada), 
"  which  was  by  that  Act  made  to  constitute  the  Province  of 
"  Quebec,  and  has  ever  since  been  allowed  to  continue  in 
"  force  here,  being  expressly  recognised  in  Upper  Canada 
A^otn  "  by  40  Geo.  III.,  c.  1,  and  modified  by  that  and  many  other 

"  subsequent  Statutes."  The  Statute  14  Geo.  III.,  c.  83  ; 
Con.  Stat.  Can.  p.  9.,  which,  as  above  stated,  reintroduced 
the  French  law,  as  to  civil  matters,  and  enlarged  the  limits 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  referred  to  in  the  Proclamation, 
by  s.  1 1 ,  after  ref  ernng  to  the  introduction  of  the  English  Crim- 
inal Law  by  such  Proclamation,  and  its  subsequent  uniform 

(a)  12  &  13  V.  c.  106,  ss.  142,  143 ;  24  k  2-5  V.  c.  134,  s.  218  ;  Robinson  v.  Mc- 
Keand,  23  U.  C.  R.  359. 

(h)  Thompson  v.  Bennett,  22  U.  C.  C.  P.  393. 
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administration,  enacts  "  that  the  same  shall  continue  to  be 
administered,  and  shall  be  observed  as  law  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec,"  as  there  defined  by  s.  1,  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  other  rule  prevailing  before  1764. — Con.  Stat.  U.  C.  c. 
94,  consolidating  Pro  v.  Stat.  40  Geo.  III.  c.  1,  recites  the 
above  Statute  14  Geo.  III.  c.  83,  as  introducing  and  estab- 
lishing the  English  Criminal  Law.  in  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec (a),  and  by  s.  1  enacts  that  "  The  Criminal  Law  of  Eng- 
land, as  it  stood  on  l7th  September,  1792,  and  as  the  same 
has  since  been  repealed,  altered,  varied,  modified  or  affected 
t)y  any  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  having  force  of  law 
in  Upper  Canada,  or  by  any  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  the 
late  Province  of  Upper  Canada,  or  of  the  Province  of  Can- 
ada, still  having  force  of  law,  or  by  the  Consolidated  Stat- 
utes relating  to  Upper  Canada  exclusively,  or  to  the  Pj'ov- 
ince  of  Canada,  shall  be  the  Criminal  Law  of  Upper  Canada." 
'  The  result,  therefore,  shortly  is,  that  in  respect  to  prop-  SummaryLt-^  , 
erty  and  civil  rights,  testimony  and  proof,  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, as  they  stood  on  the  17th  October,  1792,  were  then 
introduced  (as  above  expressed  by  the  Consolidated  Statute 
referred  to).  It  is  apprehended  that  the  exception  still 
continues  of  those  English  laws  unsuited  to  our  then  posi- 
tion as  a  colony. 

The  English  Statutes  of  Jeofails,  of  Limitations,  and 
for  the  amendment  of  the  law,  previous  to  the  l7th  January, 
1822,  were  then  introduced,  except  those  of  mere  local  ex- 
pediency. The  Rules  which  govern  in  Equity,  and  the 
jurisdiction  and  powder  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  were  intro- 
duced as  before  mentioned. 

The  Criminal  Law  of  England  was  introduced  by  the 
Royal  Proclamation  of  1763.  ]pKM>^ 
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(a)  Meaning  probably  the  Province,  as  by  that  Stat.  14  Greo.  III.  c.  83,  de- 
fined and  extended  beyond  the  limits  given  it  by  the  Proclamation  of  Quebec, 
since  otherwise  it  would  appear  incorrect  to  say  the  English  Criminal  Law  was 
introduced  by  that  Act  into  the  Province. 
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Eiv'lish  laws  once  introduceU  here  by  provincial  pnact- 
iiu'nt,  thou<;h  repealed  since  in  Enj^dand,  continue  in  force 
hero.  No  other  Ini])erial  Statutes  or  laws  afi'ect  us,  unless 
expressed  ^o  apj)ly  to  this  Domini. m.  or  the  colonics  ;^cner- 
ally,  or  unless,  perhai)s,  they  are  of  that  general  import  and 
weif^ht  as  that  it  can  be  clearly  inferred  they  were  intended 
to  apply  (the  power  of  taxation  being  limited  as  above 
mentioned) ;  and  that,  except  in  so  far  as  the  power  is  so 
limited,  the  Imperial  Legislature  has  power  to  impose  laws 
on  us.  The  Laws  of  the  Dominion,  or  of  any  Province 
thereof,  "  cannot  extend  beyond  its  territorial  limits  ;"  and, 
if  repugnant  to  an  Imperial  Act  relating  to  the  colony,  are 
void. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF   REAL   PROPERTY  ;   AND,   FIRST,   OF   CORPOREAL 
HEREDITAMENTS. 

The  obiects  of  the  dominion  or  property  are  things,  as  The  objects  of 

J  r      I        ^  -  property. 

contra-distinguished  from  persons :  and  things  are  by  the 

law  of  England  distributed  into  two  kinds ;  things  re<jj.  and 

things  personal.     Things  real  are  such  as  arejermanent,  l^eal.         (Zt^d^ 

fixed,  and  immoveable,  which  cannot  be  carried  out  of  their  f_/Z-<X    ^ 

place;  as  lands  and  tenements:  things  personal  are  goods, 

money,  and  all  other  moveables ;    which  may  attend  the  Personal. 

owner's  person  wherever  he  thinks  proper  to  go. 

In  treating  of  things  real,  let  us  consider,  first,  their  seve- 
ral sorts  or  kinds ;  secondly,  the  tenures  by  which  they  may 
be  holden ;  thirdly,  the  estates  which  may  be  had  in  them  ; 
and,  fourthly,  the  title  to  them,  and  the  manner  of  acquiring 
and  losing  it. 
/First,  with  regard  to  their  several  sorts  or  kinds,  things  Things  real    !^__-i-- 

— ■     '  .  ""      T     \  "  '  are : 

real  are  usually  said  to  consist  in  lands,  tenements,  or  here-  4-e/"^^  •; 

ditaments.    [Land  comprehends  all  things  of  a  permanent.  Lands.  in<=^^^ 

substantial  nature  ;  being  a  word  of  a  very  extensive  signifi-  »/  *J 

cation,  as  will  presently  appear  more  at  large.    [Tenement  is  Tenements,   ^^^^j^ 
a  word  of  still  greater  extent,  and  though  in  its  vulgar  ac-  / 

ceptation*  it  is  only  applied  to  houses  and  other  buildings,     *  S.  17.  r, 

yet  in_2ts_original,  propeij  and^legal^ense,  it  signifies  every 
thing  that  may_be  holden,  provided  it  be  of  a  permanent 
nature ;  whether  it  be  of  a  substantial  and  sensible,  or  of  an 
unsubstantial  ideal  kind.  Thus  liberum  tenementum,,  frank 
tenement,  or  freehold^js^  applicable  not  only  to  lands  and 
other  solid  objects,  but  also  to  offices^  rents,  commons,  and 
the  like :  and,  as  lands  and  houses  are  tenements,  so  is  an 
advowson  a  tenement;  and  a  franchise,  an  office,  a  right  of 
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common,  a  peerage,  or_other  pro|)erty  of  the  like  unsubetan- 
UhI  kind,  are,  all  of  them,  legally  speaking,  tenements.  But 
Here<Hta  i\n\herediiame]it,  says  Sir  Edward  Coke,  is  by  much  the 
largest  and  most  comprehensive  expression ;  for  it  includes  not 
on!}'  lands  and  tenements,  but  whatsoever  may  be  inherited, 
be  it  corjjpreal,  or  incorporeal,  real,  personal,  or  mixed. 
Thus,  an  heir-loom,  or  implement  of  furniture,  which  by 
custom  descends  to  the  heir  with  an  house,  is  neither  land, 
nor  tenement,  but  a  mere  moveable ;  yet,  being  inheritable, 
is  comprised  under  the  general  word  hereditament :  and  so 
a  condition,J,he  benefit  of  which  may  descend  to  a  man  from 
^  his  ancestor,  is  also  an  hereditament. 

Pj!^  Hereditaments  then,  to  use  the  largest  expression,  are  of 


^-r^ 


Corporeal  and  two  kinds,  corporeal  and  incorporeal.  Corporeal  consist  of 
such  as  affect  the  senses ;  such  as  may  be  seen  and  handled 
by  the  body :  incorporeal  are  not  the  object  of  seasation, 
can  neither_be  seen  nor  handled,  are  creatures  of  the  mind, 
and  exist  only  in  contemplation. 

_Corporeal  hereditameats  consist  wholly  of  substantial  and 
pei'manent  objects  ;  all  which  may  be  comprehended  under 
the  general  denomination  of  land  only.  For  land,  says  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  comprehendeth  in  its  legal  signification  any 
gi'ound,  soil,  or  earth  whatsoever ;  as  arable,  meadows,  pas- 
*  S.  18.  tures,  woods,  moors,  waters,  marshes,  furzes,  and  heath.*  It 
legally  includeth  also  all  castles,  houses  and  other  buildings  ; 
for_they^cousistj  sayeth  he,  of  two  things ;  land,  which  is  the 
foundation,  and  structiire  thereupon  ;  so  that,  if  I  convey  the 
land  or  giound,  the  structure  or  building  passeth  therewith. 
It  is  observable  that  ymteris,  here  mentioned  as  a  species  of 
land,  which  may  seem  a  kind  of  solecism  ;  but  such  is  the 
lanofuacre  of  the  law :  and  therefore  I  cannot  bring  an  action 
to  recover  possession  of  a  pool  or  other  piece  of  water  by  the 
name  of  luater  only ;  either  by  calculating  its  capacity,  as, 
for  so  many  cubical  yards ;  or,  by  superficial  measure,  for 
twenty  acres  of  water ;  or  by  general  description,  as  for  a 
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pond,  a  watercourse,  or  a  rivulet ;  but  I  must  bring  my  action 
for  the  land  that  lies  at  the  bottom,  and  must  call  it  twenty 
acres  of  land  covered  xvith  water.  For  water  is  a  moveable 
wandering  thing,  and  must  of  necessity  continue  common  by 
the  law  of  nature ;  so  that  I  can  only  have  a  temporary, 
transient,  usufructuary,  property  therein;  wherefore,  if  a 
body  of  water  runs  out  of  my  pond  into  another  man's,  I 
have  no  right  to  reclaim  it.  But  the  land,  which  that  water 
covers,  is  permanent,  fixed,  and  immoveable  :  and  therefore 
in  this  I  may  have  a  certain  substantial  property ;  of  which 
the  law  will  take  notice,  and  not  of  the  other. 

Land  hath  also,  in  its  legal  signification,  an  indefinite  ex-  Its  legal  signi- 

1  11  1  1  /^     •  fication. 

tent,  upwards  as  well  as  downwards.  Cujus  est  solum,  ejus 
est  usque  ad  coelum,  is  the  maxim  of  the  law,  upwards  ; 
therefore  no  man  may  erect  any  building,  or  the  like,  to 
overhang  another's  land  :  and  downward,  whatever  is  in  a 
direct  line,  between  the  surface  of  any  land  and  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  belongs  *  in  general '  to  the  owner  of  the  sur- 
face ;  so  that  the  word  '  land '  includes  not  only  the  face  of 
the  earth,  but  everything  under  it,  or  over  it.  And  there- 
fore if  a  man  grants  all  his  lands,  he  grants  thereby  all  his 
mines  of  metal  and  other  fossils,  his  woods,  his  waters,  and 
his  houses,  as  well  as  his  fields  and  meadows.  Not  but  the 
particular  names  of  the  things  are  *equally  sufiicient  to  pass  *  s.  19. 
them,  except  in  the  instance  of  water ;  by  a  grant  of  which 
nothing^passes  but,  a  right  of  fishing  '  or  perhaps  the  right  of  What  passes 
user  of  the  water,  as  for  mill  purposes  ' :  but  the  capital  dis-  ^  ^  ' 
tinction  is  this,  that  by  the  name  of  a  castle,  messuage,  toft, 
croft,  or  the  like,  nothing  else  will  pass,  except  what  falls 
with  the  utmost  propriety  under  the  term  made  use  of;  but 
by  the  nameof  land,  which  is  nomen  generalissimum,  every- 
thing terrestrial  will  pass. 


CHAPTKR    IV. 

OF    INCORPORKAL    HEREDITAMENTS. 

Definition  Anjincorporal  hereditament  is  aright  is.suing  out  of  a  thing 

corpoiute  (whether  real_or  persopal),  or  coacerning,  or  an- 
nexed to,  OP  exercisable  within,  the  same.  It  is  not  the  thing 
corporate  itself,  which  may  consist  in  lauds,  hou.ses,  jewels  or 

*S.  20.  the  like  ;  but*  something  collateral  thereto,^as  a  rent  issuing 
out  of  those  lands  or  houses,  o£_aii  office  relating  to  those 
jewels.  In  short,  as  the  logicians  speak,  corporeal  heredita- 
ments are  the  substance,  which  may  be  always  seen,  always 
handled  :  incorporeal  hereditaments  are  but  a  sort  of  acci- 
dents, which  inhere  in  and  are  supported  by  that  substance  ; 
and  may  belong  or  not  belong  to  it,  without  any  visible  al- 
teration therein.  Their  existence  is  merely  in  idea  and  ab- 
stract contemplation  ;  though  theii*  effects  and  profits  may  be 
frequently  objects  of  our  bodily  senses.  And  indeed,  if  we 
would  fix  a  clear  notion  of  an  incorporeal  hereditament,^we 
must  be  careful  not  to  confound  together  the  profits  produced, 
and  the  thing,  or  hereditament,  which  produces  thenaj^An 
annuity,  for  instance  J  'to  a  man  and  his  heirs,'  is  an  incor- 
poreal hereditament :  for  though  the  money,  which  is  the 
fruit  or  product  of  this  annuity,  is  doubtless  of  a  corporeal 
nature,  yet  the  annuity  itself,  which  produces  that  money,  is  a 
thing  invisible,  has  only  a  m^ital  existence,  and  cannot  be 
delivered  over  from  hand  to  hand.     So  tithes,  if  we  consider 

•  S.  21.  the  produce*  of  them,  as  the  tenth  sheaf  or  the  tenth  lamb, 
seem  to  be  completely  corporeal ;  yet  they  are  indeed  incor- 
poreal hereditaments :  for  they  being,  merely  a  contingent 
springing  right,  collateral  to  or  issuing  out  of  lands,  can  never 
be  the  object  of  sense ;  that  casual  share  of  the  annual  in- 
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crease  is  not,  till  severed,  capable  of  being  shewn  to  the  eye, 
nor  being  delivered  into  bodily  possession. 

Incorporeal  hereditaments  are  principally  advowsons, 
tithes,  commons,  ways,  offices,  dignities,  franchises,  annuities, 
rents,  'reversions  and  remainders,  dependent  on  freehold 
estates.' 

Advowson  is  the  right  of  presentation  to  a  church  or  eccle-  Advowson.  \ 
siasticaLbenefice.     Advowson,  advocatio,  f^ignifies  in  client-      rl.^/-cC.»/'     » 
elarn  recipere,  tJjfL-fcaking  into  pxojtec.tion ;  and,  therefore,  is       -ecc/-  r^^-^jj**^ 
s^nonpmous  with  patronage,  patronatus :  and  he  who  has  o>^j_ 

the  right  of  advowson  is  called  the  patron  of  the  church. 
For,  when  lords  of  manors  first  built  churches  on  their  own 
demesnes,  and  appointed  the  tithes  of  those  manors  to  be 
paid  to  the  officiating  ministers,  which  before  were  given  to 
the  clergy  in  common,  thejord^  who  thus  built  a  church,  and  ' 
endowed  it  with  glebe  or  lan_d,  had  of  common  right  a  power 
annexed  of  nominating  such  minister  as  he  pleased  (provided 
he  were  canonically  qualified)  to  officiate  in  that  church,  of 
which  he  was  the  founder,  endower,  maintainer,  or,  in  one 
word,  the  patron. 

The  instance  of  an  advowson  will  completely  illustrate 
the  nature  of  an  incorporeal  hereditament.  It  is  not  itself 
the  bodily  possession  of  the  church  and  its  appendages,  but 
it  is  a  right  to  give  some  other  man  a  title^to  such  bgdJly 
^>Q§S.eg^ion.  Tlie  advowson  is  the  object  oTneither  the  sight 
nor  the  touch ;  and  yet  it  perpetually  exists  in  the  mind's 
eye,  and  in  contemplation  of  law.  It  cannot  be  delivered 
from  man  to  man  by  any  visible  bodily  transfer,  nor  can 
corporal  possession  be*  had  of  it.  If  the  patron  takes  cor-  *  .S.  22. 
poral  possession  of  the  church,  the  church-yard,  the  glebe,  or 
the  like,  he  intrudes  on  another  man's  property  ;  for  to  these 
the  parson  has  an  exclusive  right.  The  patronage  .can  there- 
fore be  only  conveyed  by  operation  of  law,  by_grant,  which 
is  a  kind  of  invisible  mental  transfer  :  and  beincr  so  vested 
it  lies  dormant  and  unnoticed,  till  occasion  calls  it  forth, 
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wlu'ii  it  producesj  a  visilde  corporeal  fruit,  by  entitling'  some 
clerk,  whom  the  ])atron  shall  please  to  nominate,  to  enter, 
and  receive  bodily  possession  (if  the  lands  and  tenements  of 
the  church. 

A  species  of  incorporeal  hereditament  is  that  of  ways  ;  or 
the  right  of  goin*^  over  another  man's  ground.  I  speak  not 
here  of  the  public  highways,  nor  yet  of  the  common  ways 
'dedicated  to  the  public,  or  lanes;'  but  of  private  ways,  in 
which  a  particular  man  may  have  an  interest  and  a  right, 
though  another  be  owner  of  the  soil.  This  may  be  grounded 
on  a  special  permission  ;  as  when  the  owner  of  the  land 
grants  to  another  the  liberty  of  passing  over  his  grounds,  to 
go  to  church,  to  market  or  the  like  :  in  which  case  the  gift 
or  grant  is  particular,  and  confined  to  the  grantee  alone  ;  it 
dies  with  the  person ;  and  if  the  grantee  leaves  the  country, 
he  cannot  assign  over  his  right  to  any  other;  nor  can  he 
justify  taking  another  *person  in  his  company.  A  way  may 
be  also  J 13:  prescription  :  as  if  all  the  inhabitants  of  such  a 
hamlet,  or  all  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  such  a  farm,  have 
iuimemorially  used  to  cross  such  a  ground  for  such  a  parti- 
cular purpose :  for  this  immemorial  usage  supposes  an  ori- 
ginal grant,  whereby  a  right  of  way  thus  appurtenant  to 
land  or  houses  may  clearly  be  created.  '  Since  10  &  11  Vic. 
c.  5,  R.  S.  0.  c.  108,  immemorial  usage  is  no  longer  requisite, 
and  under  ordinary  circumstances,  open,  known,  uninter- 
rupted enjoyment,  as  of  right,  for  twenty  years,  will  prevent 
such  prescription  from  being  defeated  by  showing  the  way 
was  first  enjo}' ed  at  some  time  prior  to  such  twenty  years,  and 
therefore  not  immcmorially  (see  ch.  21).'  A  right  of  way  may 
also  arise  by  act  and  operation  of  Jaw  :  for,  if  a  man  grants  me 
a  piece  of  gronndJn  the  middle  of  his  field,  he  at  the  same 
timej^citly  and  impliedly  gives  me  a  way  to  come  at  it,  and 
I  may  cross  his  land  for  that  purpose  withmit  trespass  ;  '  and 
so  conversely,  if  I  reserve  the  middle  and  grant  the  sur- 
rounding piece,  the  law  will  imply  a  reservation  of  a  right 
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of  way  over  the  land  gi'anted  to  that  reserved ;  and  this  is 
termed  a  right  of  way  by  necessity  '  (a). 

By  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables  at  Rome,  where  a  man 
had  the  right  of  way  over  another's  land,  and  the  road  was 
out  of  repair,^ jie  who  had  the  right  of  way  might  go  over 
any  part  of  the  land  he  pleased  :  which  was  the  established 
rule  in  public  as  well  as  private  ways.  And  the  law  of 
England,  in  both  (b)  cases,  seems  to  correspond  with  the 
Roman. 

*An  annuity  is  a  thing  very  distinct  from  a  rent-charge,  Annuities^ 
with  which  it  is  frequentl}''  confounded  :  a  rent-charge  being     *  ^*  '^^• 
a  burthen  imposed  upon  and  issuing  out  of  lands,  whereas 
an  annuity  is_a  yearly  sum  chargeable  only  uponthej)e?'gQ?i  Differ  from 
of  the  gi-antor.     Therefore,  if  a  man  by  deed  grant  to  an-  ^^^  '*^  ^^^^' 
other  the  sum  of  £20  per  annum,  without  expressing  out  of 
what  lands  it  shall  issue,  no  land  at  all  shall  be  charged  with 
it ;  but,  it  is  a  mere  personal  annuity  ,  which  is  of  so  little 
account  in  the  law,  that  if  granted  to  an  eleemosynary  cor- 
poration, it  is  not  within  the  Statutes  of  Mortmain ;  and 
yet  a  man  may  have  a  real  estate  in  Jit,  though  his  security 
is  merely  personal :  '  thus  if  granted  to  a  man  and  his  heirs  it 
will_Jles^cend_tq_the  heirs  and  not  go  to  personal  repre- 
sentatives.' 

'At  common  law  annuities  were  not  apportionable,  so  that  ApportionI  M^  '^*"*T*l 
if  the  annuitant  died  between  the  days  of  payment  his  re-  ™®°*-  ^ 

(a)  Surey  v.  Pigot,  Tudor  Lg.  Cas.  147,  post,  s.  298. 

(6)  The  doctrine  of  the  text  may  be  true  with  respect  to  ways  of  implied 
necessity  :  but  not  so,  perhaps,  where  the  right  of  way  is  claimed  under  a 
specific  grant  :  if,  in  the  latter  case,  the  grantee  complains  of  the  bad  condition 
of  the  road,  and  asks  what  remedy  he  has,  if  he  is  not  allowed  to  go  out  of  the 
prescribed  line  of  road  ?  he  might  possibly  be  told  now,  as  a  party  making  a 
similar  complaint  was  told  long  ago  by  Mr.  Justice  Suit,  that  "  if  he  went  that 
way  before  in  his  shoes,  he  might  now  pluck  on  his  boots  :  "  (Dike  v.  Duiuton, 
Godb.  53  ;  and  see  the  3rd  note  of  Serjeant  Williams  to  the  case  of  Pomfret  v. 
Ricroft,  1  Saund.  322  a,  and  Ingram  v.  Morecraft,  33  Bea.  49).  Highways  (as 
Lord  Mansfield  said  in  Taylor  y.  Whiteliead,  Dougl.  749)  are  governed  by  a 
different  principle,  and  if  impassible,  the  adjoining  land  may  be  passed  over ; 
Carrick  v.  Johnston,  26  U.  C.  R.  65. 
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presentatives  ^'ot  no  pro]>ortion,  this  is  remedied  by  R.  S.  0. 
c.  I'M]  under  which  animities,  rents  and  other  periodical 
j)a}inents  in  the  nature  of  income  are  to  be  considered  as 
accruing  from  day  to  day  and  to  be  apportioned  accordingly. 
The  party  liable  to  pay  cannot  be  called  on  for  payment 
however  before  the  time  agreed  on,' 

rRents.  Rents  are  another  species  of  incorporeal  hereditaments. 

"Tjefinition.  The  word  rent  or  render,  reditus,  signifies  a  compensation  or 
return,  it  being  in  the  nature  of  an  acknowledgement  given 
•  s.  41.  for  the  posses.sion  *of  some  corporeal  inheritance.  It  Is  de- 
fined to  be  a  certain  profit  issuing  yearly  out  of  lands  and 
tenements  corporeal.  It  must  be  a  profit ;  yet  there  is  no 
occasion  for  it  to  be,  as  it  usually  is,  a  sum  of  money :  for 
spurs,  capons,  horses,  com,  and  other  matters  may  be 
rendered,  and  sometimes  are  rendered,  by  way  of  rent.  It 
may  also  consist  in  services  or  manual  operations  ;  as  to 
plough  so  many  acres  of  ground,  to  attend  the  king  or  the 
lord  to  the  wars,  and  the  like  ;  which  services  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  are  profits.  This  profit  must  also  be  certain;  or  that 
which  may  be  reduced  to  a  certainty  by  either  party.  It 
must  ismie  out  of  the  thing  granted,  and  not  be  p^rt  of  the 
land  or  thing jtself ;  wherein  it  diflfers  from  an  exception  in 
the  gi'ant,  which  is  always  part  of  the  thing  granted.  It 
jmust,  lastly,  issue  out  of  lands  and  tenements  corporeal ; 
that  is,  from  some  inheritance  whereunto  the  owner  or 
grantee  of  the  rent  may  have  recourse  to  distrain.  There- 
fore a  rent  cannot  be  reserved  out  of  an  adowson,  a  common, 
an  office,  a  franchise,  or  the  like.  But  a  grant  of  such 
annuity  or  sum  inust  operate  as  a  personal  contract,  and 
oblige  the  gi'antor  to  pay  the  money  reserved,  or  subject  him 
to  an  action  of  debt ;  though  it  doth  not  aflfect  the  inheri- 
tance, and  is  no  legal  rent  in  contemplation  of  law. 
Rent- service.  There  are  at  common  law  three  manner  of  rents,  rent-ser- 
vice, rent-charge,  and  rent-seek.  ^ R&rU^serviceis  so  called  be- 
cause it  hath  some  corporal  service  incident  to  jt,  as  at  the 
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lea.st  fealty  or  the  feodal  oath  of  fidelity.  For'  if  a  tenant 
holds  his  land  by  fealty  and  *  ten  shillings  rent ;  or  by  the  *  ^-  ^^• 
service  of  ploughing  the  lord's  land,  and  five  shillings  rent ; 
these  pecuniary  rents,  being  connected  with  personal  ser- 
vices, are  therefore  called  rent-service,  v  And  for  these,  in  case 
they  be  behind,  or  in  arrear,  at  the  day  appointed,  the  lord  may 
distrain  of  common  right,  without  reserving  any  special  power 
of  distress  ;  provided  he  hath  in  himself  the  reversion,  or  f\i- 
ture  estate  of  the  lands  and  tenements,  after  the  lease  or  par- 
ticular estate  of  the  lessee  or  grantee  is  expired;  'and  if  the 
lessor  have  parted '  with  his  reversion,  though  the  rent  was 
due  before,  still  he  cannot  distrain  (a),  for  the  privity  of  es- 
tate is  gone ;  he  may,  however,  sue  for  the  rent  on  the  cov-  ('  ^"-''^  >1  "^ 
enant  to  pay.     The  assignee  could  neither  distrain  nor  sue  in  l^*'***^'^ 

his  own  name  prior  to  35  Vic.  ch.  12,  R.  S.  0.  c.  116,  for  rent 
overdue  before  ass/^r-nmeri^  though  expressly  assigned  to  him, 
for  at  the  time  it  fell  due  there  was  no  privity  of  estate  be- 
tween him  and  the  lessee,  and  as  regards  any  transfer  of  the 
right  to  sue  for  the  breach  of  the  covenant,  it  was  void  at 
law  on  the  common  law  principles  of  maintenance  (6),  nor 
does  the  Stat.  32  H.  VIII.  c.  34,  transfer  to  him  such  rights  ^liM 

(c).      SijicetIie^te^t^of35  Vic.^h.  j.2  (d),  authorising  assign\  V^  ^  vC'i'*'**^A4>«-^\ 
ments  of  choses  in  action,  the  assignee  of  over  due  rent  can  *"^  / 

perhaps  sue  in  his  own  name.  In  one  case  a  lessor  had  as- 
signed hy  deed  future  rent  with  express  power  to  distrain, 
no  estate  in  the  land  was  assigned ;  it  was  considered  that 
the  deed  operated  either  as  a  grant  by  the  assignor  of  a  rent- 
charge  with  express  power  of  distress,  or  of  a  rent-seek  to 
which,  by  Stat.  4  Geo.  II.,  such  power  is  incident,  and  that 
in  either  point  of  view  the  assignee  might  distrain  in  his  own 
name  (d). ' 


(a).  Hartley  y .  Jarvis,  7  U.  C.  R.  p.  545.     See2>o«i. 
(h).   Wittrock  V.  HaUinan,  13  U.  C.  R.  135. 
(c).  Flight  V.  Bentley,  7  Sim.  post,  sec.  327. 
(d).  Hope  V.  White,  19  C.  P.  U.  C.  479. 
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'By  R.  S.  O.  ('.  107.  tlie  executors  or  adininistratoi-s  of  any 
lessor  may  distrain  for  arrears  duo  the  lessor  in  liia  life-time, 
but  the  distress  must  be  made  within  six  months  after  the 
determination  of  the  lease,  and  durinj^  the  contiimance  in 
possession  of  the  tenant  from  whom  the  arreare  are  due. 
This,  of  course,  is  an  infringement  on  the  rule  above  laid 
down,  that  the  distrainor  must  Imve  in  himself  the  reversion 
to  warrant  a  distress  ;  for  in  the  case  of  a  freehold  reversion, 
it  descends  to  the  heirs  of  the  lessor,  not  to  his  personal  re- 
presentjitives. ' 

R.S.O.  c.  136.  'There  is  a  further  instance  in  which  the  person  not  having 
the  reversion  on  a  lease  may  nevertheless  now  by  statute 
have  the  same  remedies  and  rights  as  if  he  were  reversioner : 
thiis^if  A.  seized  in  fee  have  demised  to  B.  for  a  term,  re- 
serving £20  yearly,  and  B.  have  sub-let  to  C  for  part  of  the 
terra,  reserving  £100  yearly,  with  covenants  for  payment. 

Cases  of  mer-  and  to  repair,  &c. ;  here  A.,  at  common  law,  could  never  sue 
C.  on  the  rent  reserved  or  covenants  contained  in  the  sub- 
lease, for  there  is  neither  privity  of  contract  nor  of  estate  be- 
tween A  and  C,  which  subsists  onl}'  between  B.  and  C  ;  and 
though  if  B  a.ssigned  his  reversion  to  a  stranger,  he  would  as 
assignee  of  the  reversion,  be  in  privity  with  C,  both  in  es- 
tate and  in  contract  (so  far,  at  least,  as  regards  covenants 
running  with  the  land),  and  so  entitled  to  the  rent  and  ben- 
efit of  such  covenants  under  the  sub-lease ;  yet  the  same  ef- 
fect did  not  attend  a  conveyance  from  B.  to  A,  (which  oper- 
ates as  a  surrender),  of  the  reversion  of  B.     For,  by  the  doc- 
trine of  merger,  which  is  hereafter  alluded  to,  (a),  such  re- 
reversion  would  thenceforth  cease  to  exist,  being  drowned  in 
the  greater  estate  of  inheritance  of  A.,  into  which  it  has  mer- 
ged.    The  consequence  was,  that  though  A.  might  have  pur- 
chased from  B.  under  the  supposition  that  he  would,  as  as- 
sicrnee  of  B.'s  reversion,  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole 

(a)  Post,  sec.  178. 
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rent  and  covenants  in  the  sub-lease,  he  acquired,  in  fact,  no 
such  benefit,  for  the  reversion  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  there- 
fore he  could  not  claim  as  assignee  ;  nor,  as  before  explained, 
could  he  otherwise  sue  C,  by  reason  of  want  of  all  privity 
between  them  ;  neither  can  he  recover  the  rent  reserved  on 
the  lease  granted  by  himself,  as  the  term  in  respect  of  which 
it  was  payable  is  merged.  The  same  unpleasant  consequences 
followed,  if  B.  purchased  from  A.,  his  (A.'s)  reversion,  for 
here  the  greater  estate  of  A.  equally  meets  and  merges  the 
lesser  estate  of  B.,  which  thenceforth  ceases,and  consequently 
with  it  all  its  incidents.  To  remedy  these  and  other  cases, 
the  R.  S.  0.  c.  13G,  s.  8,  applies  (a).' 

'At  common  law,  a  lessor  could  not  distrain  after  the  term 
was  ended ;  the  consequence  was,  that  as  a  landlord  could 
not  distrain  for  rent  on  the  day  it  was  due  (the  tenant  being 
entitled  to  the  whole  day  wherein  to  pay),  he  could  not 
when  the  rent  fell  due  on  the  last  day  of  the  term,  distrain 
at  all.  To  reroedy  this  it  is  enacted  by  8  Anne,  c^  14,  that 
rentmay  be  distrained  for  within  six  months  after  end  of 
the  term,  provided  there  be  continuance  of  the  landlord's 
title,  and  possession  of  the  tenant  from  whom  the  arrears 
were  due.' 

'As  a  general  rule,  rent-service  can  only  be  reserved  to  the 
lessor,  not  to  a  stranger.' 

A  [reni-charge  is  wliere  the^  owner_of  the  renthathno  Rent-charge.  / 
future^interest.  or  reversion  expectant  in  the  land  ;  as  where  a 
man  by  deed  maketh  over  to  others  his  whole  estate  in  fee- 
simple,  reserving  rent  payable  thereout,  and  adds  to  the 
deed  a  covenant  or  clause  of  distress,that  if  the  rent  be  in  ar- 
rear  or  behind,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  distrain  for  the  same.  In 
this  case  the  land  is  liable  to  the  distress,  not  of  common 
right,  but  by  virtue  of  the  clause  in  the  deed  ;  and  therefore 
it  is  called  a  rent-charge,  because  in  this  manner  the  land  is 
charged  with  a  distress  for  the  payment  of  it. 

(a)  See  as  to  privity  and  covenants  running  with  the  land,  sec.  327. 
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'Swell  a  case  as  tlie  above  varies  altogether  from  the  case 
of  a  demise  wherein  the  lessor  has  a  reversion,  aotLt'C/ie j'vcs 
rent,  which  is  a  reiit-service.  When  a  pei-son  grants  his 
'  whole  estate,  leaving  in  himself  no  revcreion,  if  he  reserve 
rent,  it  will  not,  by  reason  of  the  Statute  Quia  Emptores  (a), 
operate  as  a  reservation  of  rent  service  for  which  distress  may- 
be had  of  common  right ;  but  it  may  operate  as  a  grant  of 
a  rent-charge,  which  will  be  a  rent-seek,  unless  a  power  of 
distress  be  given  {h).  Arent-chargu  may  alsobe  created  by 
express  grant ;  as  when  A.  giants  lands  in  fee  to  B.,  and  B. 
grants  to  A.,  in  the  same  conveyance,  a  rent-charge  out  of 
the  lands  :  or  where,  as  the  first  and  only  transaction,  B., 
the  owner  of  lands,  should  grant  a  rent-charge.  Itjnay  also 
be  created  by  conveyance  un.der  the  Statute  of  Uses  ;  as  if 
A.,  seized  in  fee  should  grant  to  B.  and  his  heirs,  to  the  use 
and  intent  that  A.,  and  his  heirs  may,  out  of  the  lands  con- 
veyed, receive  a  rent-charge;  to  which  is  further,  sometimes, 
added  further  uses,  as  that  on  non  payment,  A.  and  his  heirs 
may  distrain,  or  re-enter  and  hold  till  paj'ment,  kc. ;  the 
Statute  (ss.  4  &  5)  enacts  that  when  any  person  shall  stand 
seized  of  any  lands,  in  fee  simple  or  othei-wise,  to  the  use 
and  intent  that  some  other  shall  have  yearly  to  them  and 
their  heirs  or  their  assigns,  any  annual  rent,  the  persons  that 
have  such  iLse  to  have  the  rent,  shall  be  adjudged  and  deemed 
in  possession  and  seisin  of  it,  of  the  same  estate  as  they  had 
in  the  use  of  it,  and  may  distrain.  This  Statute  we  shall 
hereafter  consider  at  length.' 
A  release  of  *  By  R.  S.  O.  c.  95,  s.  1,  a  release  from  the  charge  of  part  of 
Lnd  charged,  ^.he  property  shall  not  extinguish  the  whole  charge,  but  oper- 
ate only  to  bar  the  right  to  recover  any  part  of  the  charge 
out  of  the  property  released,  but  without  prejudice  to  the 
rights  of  all  interested  in  the  property  unreleased  and  not 
concurring  in  or  confirming  the  release.' 

(o)  Post,  sec.  92.  (6)  Ante,  p.  67,  notes  a  and  d. 
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'If  the  owner  of  the  rent  released  part  of  the  land  from  the 
charge,  the  whole  rent  was  discharged,  for  the  charge  is  en- 
tire, and  issues  out  of  and  is  charged  on  every  part  of  the 
land,  and  is  also  against  what  is  termed  common  right  (a)« 
So  also,  if  the  owner  of  the  rent  purchased,  or  took  by  de- 
vise (b),  part  of  the  lands  charged,  the  whole  charge  was  re- 
leased by  operation  of  law  ;  and  it  would  seem,  as  hereafter 
explained,  that  the  Act  will  not  prevent  a  release  when  it 
takes  place  by  operation  of  law.  But  if  part  of  the  lands  be 
acquired  by  descent,  or  by  title  paramount  (c),  no  release 
would  take  place.  The  owner  of  the  rent  could  always 
release  part  of  it  to  an  owner  of  the  land,' 

*  It  may  perhaps  be  contended  that  the  Act  does  not  apply  Does  the  Act 
to  prevent  a  release  where  it  takes  place  by  operation  of  law'  lease  by  oper- 
as on  purchase  or  taking  by  devise  of  part  of  the  lands-  as'on  purchase 
The  expression,  that  the  release  "  shall  operate  only  to  bar  [fnd*'^ 
the  right  to  recover  any  part  of  the  rent-charge  out  of  the 
hereditaments  released,"  implies  the  existence  of  some  one 
owning  the  part  released,  other  than  the  releasor,  against 
whom  the  releasor  was  to  be  barred  of  right  to  recover; 
such  expression  would  not  be  applicable  where  the  lands  re- 
leased became  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  charge,  who 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  required  legislation  to  bar  his 
right  to  recover  out  of  his  own  lands.     Moreover,  the  Act 
contemplates  a  concurrence  in,  or  confirmation  of  the  release, 
and  it  may  be  said  this  would  not  apply  when  the  release  is 
the  mere  result,  by  operation  of  law,  of  acquiring  the  lands, 
and  is  not  a  release  in  deed.' 

'  In  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  the  above  section,  it  must  Right  of  con- 
:  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  an  owner  of  part  of  the  land  charged,  any  one  of  se- 
./  be  forced  to  pay  the  whole  charge,  he  has  a  right  of  contribu-  pa^ng^e'* 
tion  against  ow^ners  of  the  other  part  (cZ).'  "^'^^^^  charge. 

(a)  Co.  Lit.  148 ;  see  also  generally,  notes  to  Cluns  case,  Tud.  Lg.  Ca.  3  ed., 
331 ;  2  Jar.  &  By.  Conv.  by  Sweet,  60. 

(b)  Dennett  v.  Pass,  1  B.  N.  C.  388.  (c)  Co.  Lit.  148  b. 
[d)  Hunter  v.  Hunt,  1  C.  B.  300. 
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RdeaM  from        '  Tlio  Entjlish  Act  from  \vhi(;li  the  Act  revised   i.s   taken. 

H  jtulKiiu-iit  or 

e.\.tiiti..n  of  makes  as  to  release  from  a  iiid^ment  tlie  .same  provi.sion  as 
laud  bouud.  above,  in  rej^ard  to  rent-cliarj^es.  Assuminj^  that  since  the 
Act  of  24  Vic.  c.  1,  s.  10,  a  jiid<^Mnont  is  not  a  lien  on  lands  (a). 
even  against  the  heir,  still  as  an  execution  is,  it  is  not  clear 
that  a  release  in  deed,  or  by  operation  of  law,  from  an  exe- 
cution, of  part  of  the  lands  bound,  would  not  release  the  resi- 
due (b),  especially  if  since  delivery  of  the  writ  to  the  shcnfF 
the  residue  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  j)urchaser. 

A  rent-charge  may  be  gi'antcd  in  fee  simple,  or  for  a  le8S_ 
estatej  of  course  it  cannot  last  longer  than  the  estate  of  the 
grantor;  thus,  if  the  grantor  have  only  a  life  estate,  his 
grant  will  be  commensurate  with  his  estate.' 
Kent-seek.  Rent-seck,  reditus  siccus,  or  barren  rent,  is  in  effect  no- 

thing more  than  a  rent  reserved  by  deed,  but  without  any 
clause  of  distress.  '  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  by 
the  deed  no  reversion  is  left  in  the  grantor  but  that  he 
makes  over  his  whole  estate  (c),  for  if  a  reversion  be  left  in 
him  the  rent  wdll  be  rent-service.  And  it  would  seem  that, 
strictly  speaking,  there  can  be  no  reservation,  qud  reserva- 
tion, of  a  rent-seck ;  for,  if  the  whole  estate  of  the  grantor 
be  made  over  by  deed,  the  rent-seck  reserved  or  made  pay- 
able will  not  enure  by  way  of  reservation,  but  by  way  of 
re-grant  of  the  rent ;  and  if  the  whole  estate  be  not  made 
over,  the  rent  will  not  be  rent-seck  but  rent-service  (d).  A 
rent  seek  may  arise  also  on  ^ant  of  a  rent  without  a  clause 
of  distress  to^  person  having  no  estate  or  interest  in  the 
land ;  or,  as  before  mentioned  (e),  by  grant  by  a  lessor  or 
ow;ner  of  rent -service  oi  future  rent  only  without  the  rever- 
sion (/):  but  it  would  seem,  as  before  stated,  rent-service 
actually  payable  and  overdue  is  not  assignable  unless  per- 
haps under  the  R.  S.  0.  c.  116.' 

(aj  See  Leith  Real  Prop.  Stats.  312,  n,  a,  and  5o!ce  v.  O'Loane  3  App.  R.  169. 
fbj  Eeh  V.  Lord  Bexley,  17  Bea.  14  ;  Hancock  v.  Hancock,  1  Ir.  Ch.  Rep.  444. 
(c)  Watkiu's  Com.,  9  ed.  286.  (d)  Watkin's  Com.,  9  ed.  288,  note. 

(e)  Ante  p.  67,  notes  a  &  d.  (f)  Hope  v.  White,  ante  p.  67. 
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'By  the  Act  of  5_Geo.  IL,  ch.  28,  the  like  remedy  by  di.s-  Remedy  for 
tress  is  given  to  recover  rent-seek  as  exists  in  case  of  rent- 


service  reserved  in  a  lease  to  a  reversionor. 

Rent  is  apportionable  in  like  manner,  as  before  explained  Apportion- 
in  regard  to  annuities,  by  R.  S.  0.,  c.  13G ;  and  also  on  the 
death  of  lessor,  tenant  for  life,  by  11  Geo.  II.,' ch.  19,  s.  15, 
as  hereafter  mentioned  {a)' 

Rack-rent  is  only  a  rent  of  the  full  value  of  the  tenement,  Rack-rent, 
or  near  it. 

Franchises^  are  another  species  of  incorporeal  heredita-  Franchises.  I 
ment.  Their  definition  is  a  royal  privilege,  or  branch  of  the 
Sovti  (ign's  prerogative  subsisting  in  the  hands  of  a  subject. 
Being  therefore  derived  from  the  Crown,  they  must  arise 
from  the  grant  of  the  Sovereign.  They  are  of  various  kinds. 
It  is  a  franchise  for  a  number  of  persons  to  be  incorporated 
and  subsist  as  a  body  politic.  (In  this  case  the  assent  of 
the  Sovereign  is  given  by  the  Act  of  Incorporation.)  '';  Among 
other_  franchises  are  those  tg_have  waifs,  wrecks,  estrays, 
treasure-trove,  royal  fish^  and  forfeitures. 

(aj  Post,  8.  123. 
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OF  THE   FEODAL   SYSTEM. 


A  -eneral  ac-  ^^  is  impossible  to  understand,  with  any  degree  of  accu- 
with  theiui-  r^cy  either  the  civil  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  or  the 
trim.-'^of  feuils  ^^^^'^  which  regulate  its  landed  property,  without  some  gen- 
uecessary.  gj-j^j  acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  doctrine  of  feuds,  or 
the  feodal  law :  a  system  so  universally  received  throughout 
Europe  upwards  of  twelve  centuries  ago,  that  Sir  Henry 
Spehnan  does  not  scruple  to  call  it  the  law  of  nations  in  our 
western  world.  This  chapter  will  be  therefore  dedicated  to 
this  enquiry.  And  though,  in  the  coui-se  of  our  observations 
in  this  and  many  other  parts  of  the  present  book,  we  may 
have  occasion  to  search  pretty  highly  into  the  antiquities  of 
our  English  jurisprudence,  yet  surely  no  industrious  student 
will  imagine  his  time  misemployed,  when  he  is  led  to  con- 
sider that  the  obsolete  doctrines  of  our  laws  are  frequently 
the  foundation  upon  which  what  remains  is  erected ;  and 
that  it  is_impracticable  to  comprehend  many  rules  of  the 
modem  law,  in  a  scholarlike  scientific  manner,  without  hav- 
inor  recourse  to  the  ancient.  Nor  will  these  researches  be 
altogether  void  of  rational  entertainment  as  well  as  use  ;  as 
in  viewing  the  majestic  ruins  of  Rome  or  Athens,  of  Balbec 
or  Palmyra,  it  administers  both  pleasure  and  instruction  to 
compare  them  with  the  draughts  of  the  same  edifices,  in  their 
pristine  proportion  and  splendour. 

*  The' constitution  of  feuds  had  its  original  from  the  mili- 
tary policy  of  the  northern  or  Celtic  nations,  the  Goths,  the 
Huns,  the  Franks,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Lombards,  who,  all 
migrating  from  the  same  ojfficina  gentium,  as  Crag  very 
justly  entitles  it,  poured  themselves  in  vast  quantities  into 
all  the  regions  of  Europe,  at  the  declension  of  the  Roman 
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empire.  It  was  brought  by  them  from  their  own  countries 
and  continued  in  their  respective  colonies  as  the  most  likely 
means  to  secure  their  new  acquisition  :  and  to  that  end,  large 
districts  or  parcels  of  land  were  allotted  by  the  conquering 
general  to  the  superior  officers  of  the  army,  and  by  them 
dealt  out  again  in  smaller  parcels  or  allotments  to  the  in- 
ferior officers  and  most  deserving  soldiers.  These  allotments 
were  called  fegda,  feuds,  fiefs  or  fees  ;  which  last  appellation 
in  the  northern  languages  signifies  a  conditional  stipend  or 
reward.  Rewards  or  stipends  they  evidently  were :  and  the 
condition  annexed  to  them  was,  that  the  possessor  should  do 
service  faithfully,  both  at  home  and  in  the  wars,  to  him  by 
whom  they  were  given  ;  for  which  purpose  he  took  the  jura- 
mentum  Jidelitatis,  or  oath  of  fealty :  and  in  case  of  the 
breach  of  this  condition  and  oath,  by  not  performing  the 
stipulated  service,  or  by  deserting  the  lord  in  battle,  the 
lands  were  again  to  revert  to  him  who  granted  them. 

Allotments,  thus  acquired,  naturally  engaged  such  as  ac- 
cepted them  to  defend  them  :  and,  as  they  all  sprang  from 
the  same  right  of  conquest,  no  part  could  subsist  independent 
of  the  whole ;  wherefore  all  givers  as  well  as  receivers  were 
mutually  bound  to  defend  each  other's  possessions.  But,  as 
that  could  not  effectually  be  done  in  a  tumultuous,  irregular 
way,  government,  and  to  that  purpose  subordination,  was 
necessary.  Every  receiver  of  lands,  or  feudatory,  was  there- 
fore bound,  when  called  upon  by  his  benefactor,  or  imme- 
diate lord  of  his  feud  or  fee,  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  defend 
him.  Such  benefactor  or  lord  was  likewise  subordinate  to, 
and  under  the  command  of,  his  immediate  benefactor  or 
superior;  and  so  upwards  to  the  prince  or  general  himself: 
and  the  several  lords  were  also  reciprocally  bound  in  their 
respective  gradations,  to  protect  the  possessions  the}'^  had 
given.  Thus  the  feodal  connection  was  established,  a  proper  Its  policy, 
military  subjection  was  naturally  introduced,  and  an  army 
of  feudatories  was  always  ready  enlisted,  and  mutually  pre- 
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paird  to  muster,  not  only  in  <ltf»'nce  of  eacli  man's  own 
several  propoity,  but  also  in  defence  of  the  whole,  and  of 
every  part  of  this  their  newly-acquired  country  ;  the  pru- 
dence of  which  constitution  was  soon  sufficiently  visible  in 
the  strenf^h  and  spirit  with  which  they  maintained  their 
conquests. 

The  universality  and  early  use  of  this  feodal  plan,  amon^j 
all  those  nations,  which  in  complaisance  to  the  Romans  we 
still  call  barbarous,  may  appear  from  what  is  recorded  of 
the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  nations  of  the  same  northern  ori- 
ginal as  those  whom  we  have  been  describing,  at  their  first 
irruption  into  Italy,  about  a  century  before  the  Christian 
tiera.  They  demanded  of  the  Romans,  "  ut  martlus  popvlua 
"  aliquid  sibi  terrce  daret,  qvxiai  stipendiiim :  cceterum,  ut 
"  vellet,  manibus  atque  arrais  suis  uteretur."  The  sense  of 
which  may  be  thus  rendered  :  they  desired  stipendiary  lands 
(that  is,  feuds)  to  be  allowed  them,  to  be  held  by  military  and 
other  personal  ser\dces,  whenever  their  lord  should  call  upon 
them.  This  was  evidently  the  same  constitution,  that  dis- 
played itself  more  fully  about  seven  hundred  yeai"s  after- 
wards ;  when  the  Salii,  Burgundians,  and  Franks  broke  in 
•S.  47.  upon  Gaul,  the  Visigoths  on  *Spain,  and  the  Lombards  upon 
Italy ;  and  introduced  with  themselves  this  northern  plan 
of  polity,  sei-ving  at  once  to  distribute  and  to  protect  the 
temtories  they  had  newly  gained. 

Scarcely  had  these  northern  conquerors  established  them- 
selves in  their  new  dominions,  when  the  wisdom  of  their 
constitutions,  as  well  as  their  personal  valour,  alarmed  all 
the  princes  of  Europe  ;  that  is,  of  those  countries  which  had 
formerly  been  Roman  provinces,  but  had  revolted,  or  were 
deserted  by  their  old  masters,  in  the  general  wreck  of  the 
empire.  Wherefore  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  thought  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  the  same  or  a  similar  plan  of  policy. 
For  whereas,  before,_the  possessions  of .  their  subjects  were 
perfectly  o.Uodial  (that  is,  wholly  independent,  and  held  of 
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no  superior  at  all),  now  they  parcelled  out  their  royal  terri- 
tories, or  persuaded  their  subjects  to  surrender  up  and  re- 
take their  own  landed  property,  under  the  like  feodal  obliga- 
tions of  military  fealty.  And  thus,  in  the  compass  of  a  very  Its  progress, 
few  years,  the  feodal  constitution,  or  the  doctrine  of  tenure, 
extended  itself  over  all  the  western  world.  Which  altera- 
tion of  landed  property,  in  so  very  material  a  point,  neces- 
sarily drew  after  it  an  alteration  of  laws  and  custotns  :  so 
that  the  feodal  laws  soon  drove  out  the  Roman,  which  had 
hitherto  so  universally  obtained,  but  now  became  for  many 
centuries  lost  and  forgotten ;  and  Italy  itself  (as  some  of  the 
civilians,  with  more  spleen  than  judgment,  have  expressed 
it)  belluinas,  atque  ferinas,  iiimianesque,  Longohardorum 
leges  accepit. 

*But  this  feodal  polity,  ^which  was  thus  by  degrees  estab-     *  s.  48. 
lished  over  all  the  continent  of  Europe,  seems  not  to  have  ^,        .  ,   , 

^  The  period  of 

been  received  in  this  part  of  our  island,  at  least  not  uni-  its  reception  in 

England. 

versally  and  as  a  part  of  the  national  constitution,  till  the 
reign  of  William  the  Norman.  Not  but  that  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe,  from  abundant  traces  in  our  history  and  laws, 
that  even  in  the  times  of  the  Saxons,  who  were  a  swarm 
from  what  Sir  William  Temple  calls  the  same  northern  hive, 
something  similar  to  this  was  in  use  ;  yet  not  so  extensively 
nor  attended  with  all  the  rigour  that  was  afterwards  im- 
ported by  the  Normans.  For  the  Saxons  were  firmly 
settled  in  this  island,  at  least  as  early  as  the  year  600 ;  and 
it  was  not  till  two  centuries  after,  that  feuds  arrived  at  their 
full  vigour  and  maturity,  even  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

This  introduction,  however,  of  the  Jeodal  tenures  into  Its  gradual 
England,  by  King  William,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  bythekormaa 
effected  immediately  after  the  conquest,  nor  by  the  mere 
arbitrary  will  and  power  of  the  Conqueror;  but  to  have 
been  gradually^  established  by  the  Norman  barons,  and 
others,  in  such  forfeited  lands  as  they  received  from  the  gift 
of  the  Conqueror,  and  afterwards  universally  consented  to 
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by  the  pieat  council  of  the  nation^  lonj:j  after  his  title  was 
established.  Indeed,  from  tlie  i)rodigious  shiughter  of  the 
English  nobility  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  the  fruitless 
insuiTections  of  those  who  survived,  such  numerous  forfei- 
tures had  accrued,  that  lie  was  able  to  reward  his  Norman 
followers  with  very  large  and  extensive  possessions  :  which 
gave  a  handle  to  the  monkish  historians,  and  such  as  have 
implicitly  followed  them,  to  represent  him  as  having  by 
right  of  the  sword  seized  on  all  the  lands  of  England,  and 
Signification  of  dealt  them  out  again  to  his  own  favourites.     A  supposition. 

the  word  con-  .     .  •    ,    i  r     ,i  t 

quttt,  grounded  upon  a  mistaken   sense  of   the  word  conquest ; 

which,  in  its  feodal  acceptation,  signifies  no  more  than  ac- 
quisition ;  and  this  has  led  many  hasty  writers  into  a 
strange  historical  mistake,  and  one  which,  upon  the  slightest 
examination  will  be  found  to  be^raost  untrue.  However, 
certain  it  is,  that  the  Normans  now  began  to  gain  very  large 
possessions  in  England ;  and  their  regard  for  the  feodal  law 
under  which  they  had  long  lived,  together  \N'ith  the  king's 
recommendation  of  this  policy  to  the  English,  as  the  best 
way  to  put  themselves  on  a  military  footing,  and  thereby  to 
prevent  any  future  attempts  from  the  continent,  were  pro- 
bably the  reasons  that  prevailed  to  effect  its  establishment 
here  by  law.  And  though  the  time  of  this  great  revolution 
in  our  landed  property  cannot  be  ascertained  with  exactness, 
yet  there  are  some  circumstances  that  may  lead  us  to  a  pro- 
bable conjecture  concerning  it.  For  we  learn  from  the  Saxon 
chronicle,  that  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  King  William's 
reign  an  invasion  was  apprehended  from  Denmark  ;  and  the 
military  constitution  of  the  Saxons  being  then  laid  aside ; 
and  no  other  introduced  in  its  stead,  the  kingdom  was 
wholly  defenceless ;  which  occasioned  the  king  to  bring  over 
a  large  army  of  Normans  and  Bretons,  who  were  quartered 
upon  eveiy  landholder,  and  greatly  oppressed  the  people. 
This  apparent  weakness,  together  with  the  grievances 
occasioned  by  a  foreign  force,  might   cooperate  with  the 
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king's  remonstrances,  and  the  better  incline  the  nobility  to 
listen  to  his  proposals  for  putting  them  in  a  posture   of 
defence.     For,  as  soon  as  the  danger  was  over,  the  king  held  The  mmpila- 
a  great  council  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  nation  ;  the  day-book,  and 

T,  £!•!  j.r.  A^      '^'  £■  J.-L.     the  submission 

immediate  consequence  oi  which  was  the  compiling  ot  the  of  theprincipal 
great  survey  called  domesday-book,  which  was  finished  in  mSita^^®'^*'  *° 
the  next  year ;  and  in  the  latter  end  of  that  veiy  year,  the  *«'i"'^^- 
king  was  attended  by  all  his  nobility  at  Sarum  ;  where  all 
the  principal  landholders  submitted  their  lands  to  the  yoke 
of    military   tenure,   became   the   king's   vassals,   and   did 
homage  and  fealty  to  his  person.     This  may  possibly  have 
been  the  sera  of  formally  introducing  the  feodal  tenures  by 
law. 

This  new  polity  therefore  seems  not  to  have  been  imposed 
by  the  conqueror,  but  nationally  and  freely  adopted  by  the 
general  assembly  of  the  whole  realm,  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  nations  of  Europe  had  before  adopted  it,  upon  the 
same  principle  of  self-security. 

In  consequence  of  this  change,  it  became  a  fundamental  •  S.  51 
maxim  and  necessary  principle  (though  in  reality  a  mere  fie-  Consequenceg 
tipn)  of  our  English  tenures,  "  that  the  king  is  the  universal  tion.^  ^ 
"  lord  and  original  proprietor  of  all  the  lands  in  his  kingdom : 
"  and  that  no  man  doth  or  can  possess  any  part  of  it,  but 
"  what  has  mediately  or  immediately  been  derived  as  a  gift 
"  from  him,  to  be  held  upon  feodal  services."     For  this  being 
the  real  case  in  pure,  original, proper  feuds,  other  nations  who 
adopted  this  system  were  obliged  to  act  upon  the  same  sup- 
position, as  a  substruction  and  foundation  of  their  new  pol- 
ity, though  the  fact  was  indeed  far  otherwise.     And  indeed, 
by  thus  consenting  to  the  introduction  of  feodal  tenures,  our 
English  ancestors  probably  meant  no  more  than  to  put  the 
kingdom  in  a  state  of  defence  by  establishing  a  military  sys- 
tem ;  and  to  oblige  themselves  (in  respect  of  their  lands)  to 
maintain  the  king's  title  and  territories,  with  equal  vigour 
and  fealty,  as  if  they  had  received  their  lands  from  his  bounty 
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upon  these  express  conditions,  as  pure,  proper,  Ixjneficiary 
feudatories.  But  wliatover  their  meaning  waw,  the  Norman 
interpreters,  skilled  in  all  the  niceties  of  the  feodal  constitu- 
tions, and  well  understan<ling  the  import  and  extent  of  the 
feodal  terms,  gave  a  very  different  construction  to  thi.s  pro- 
whkir"iti^*in-  ^^®*^"^^'  5  '^"'^  thereupon  took  a  handle  to  introduce,  not  only 
tr.«hKti..n        the  rigorous  doctrines  which  prevailed  in  the  Duchy  of  Nor- 

iiito  hiiglaiid  "  ^  *^ 

txxasioneii,  mandy,  but  also  such  fruits  and  dependencies,  such  hardships 
and  services,  as  were  never  known  to  other  nations;  as  if  Jthe 
English  had,  in  fact  as  well  as  theory,  owed  everything  they 
had  to_the  bounty  of  their  sovereign  lord. 

Ourancestors,  therefore,  who  were  by  no  means  beneficiaries, 

*  S.  52,  but  had  barely  consented  to  this  fiction  of  tenure  from  *  the 

Crown,  as  the  basis  of  amilitary  discipline,  with  reason  looked 
upon  these  deductions  as  grievous  impositions,  and  arbitrary 
conclusions  from  principles  that,  as  to  them,  had  no  founda- 
tion in  truth.  However,  this  king  and  his  son  William  Ru- 
fus,  kept  up  with  a  high  hand  all  the  rigours  of  the  feodal 
doctrines  ;  but  their  successor,  Henry  I.,  found  it  expedient, 
when  he  set  up  his  pretensions  to  the  crown,  to  promise  a  res- 
titution of  the  laws  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  or  ancient 
Saxon  system ;  and  accordingly  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 
granted  a  charter  whereby  he  gave  up  the  greater  grievances, 
but  still  reserved  the  fiction  of  feodal  tenure,  for  the  same 
military  purposes  which  engaged  his  father  to  introduce  it. 
But  this  charter  was  gradually  broken  through,  and  the  for- 
mer grievances  were  revived  and  aggravated,  by  himself  and 

caused  the  in-  succeeding  princes  ;  till,  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  they  be- 

surrection  of  •         i        i  i         i  \  .  i  i  ■     i 

the  barons.  Came  SO  intolerable,  that  they  occasioned  his  barons,  or  prin- 
ced  Majjna  cipal  feudatorics,  to  rise  up  in  arms  against  him ;  which 
at  length  produced  the  famous  great  charter  at  Runny- 
gifiile,  which,  with  some  alterations,  was  confirmed^y  his 
son  Henry  J_II.  And,  though  its  immunities  (especially  as  al- 
tered on  its  last  edition  by  his  son)  are  very  greatly  short  of 
those  granted  by  Henry  I.,  it  was  justly  esteemed  at  the 


Charta. 
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time  a  vast  acquisition  to  English  liberty.  Indeed,  by  the 
farther  alteration  of  tenures  that  has  since  happened,  many 
of  these  immunities  may  now  appear,  to  a  common  observer, 
of  much  less  consequence  than  they  really  were  when  grant- 
ed ;  but  this,  properly  considered,  will  shew,  not  that  the 
acquisitions  under  John  were  small,  but  that  those  under 
Charles  were  greater.  And  from  hence  also  arises  another 
inference  ;  that  the  liberties  of  Englishmen  are  not  (as  some 
arbitrary  writers  would  represent  them)  mere  infringements 
of  the  king's  prerogative,  extorted  from  our  princes  by  tak- 
ing advantage  of  their  weakness ;  but  a  restoration  of  that 
antient  constitution,  of  which  our  ancestore  had  been  de- 
frauded by  the  art  and  finesse  of  the  Norman  lawyers^ rather 
than  deprived  by  the  force  of  the  Norman  arms. 

*  Having  given  this  short  history  of  their  rise  and  pro-     *S.  53. 
gress,  we  will  next  consider  the  nature,  doctrine,  and  prin-  Nature  of 
cipal  laws  of  feuds ;  wherein  we  shall  evidently  trace  the 
ground- work  of  many  parts  of  our  public  polity,  and  also 
the  original  of  such  of  our  ovm  tenures,  as  were  either  abol- 
ished in  the  last  century  or  still  remain  in  force. 

The  grand  and  fundamental  maxim  of  all  feodal  tenures  Maxim  of  fee- 1 

is  this  :  that  all  lands  were  originally  uranteJ  out  l)v  the — 

sovereign,_and  are  therefore  h olden  either  mediately  or  im- 
mediately of  the  crown.     The  grantor  was  called  the  pro-  Graator  called 
prietor,  or  lord :  being  he  who  retained  the  dominion  or  vassal.  ' 

ultimate  property  of  the  feud  or  fee ;  and  tlie  grantee,  who 
had  only  the  use  and  possession  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  grant,  was  styled  the  feudatory  or  vccssal,  which  was 
only  another  name  for  the  tenant  or  holder  of  the  lands  ; 
though,  on  account  of  the  prejudices  which  we  have  justly 
conceived  against  the  doctrines  which  were  afterwards  graft- 
ed on  this  system,  we  now  use  the  word  vassal  opprobri- 
ously,  as  synonymous  to  slave  or  bondman.  The  manner  of 
the  grant  was  b]^"vwrds  of  gratiiitousjind  pure  donation, 
dedi  et  concessi ;  which  are  still  the  operative  words  in  our  Modeof-n-ant. 
6 
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Corporal  in- 
vestiturtt. 


( )ath  of  fealty . 
Homage. 


*S.54. 


Services  due 
to  the  lord — 


in  peace : 


modtMn  infoodations  or  deeds  of  feoffment.  This  wa8j)er- 
f'ected  by  tlie  eereinony  of  corporal  inveMtiture,  or  open  and 
notorious  delivery  of  possession  in  tlie  pre.sence  of  the  other 
vassals ;  which  perpetuated  anionfi^  them  the  a^ra  of  the  new 
acquisition,  at  a  time  when  the  art  of  writing  was  very  little 
known  ;  and  therefore  the  evidence  of  property  was  re- 
posed in  the  memory  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  who,  in  case  of 
a  disputed  title,  were  afterwards  called  upon  to  decide  the 
difference,  not  only  according  to  external  proofs,  adduced  by 
the  parties  litigant,  but  also  by  the  internal  testimony  of 
their  own  knowledge. 

Besides  an  oath  oi  fealty,  or  profession  of  faith  to  the  lord, 
which  was  the  parent  of  our  oath  of  allegiance,  the  vassal  or 
tenant  upon  investiture  did  usually  homage  to  his  lord  ; 
openly  and  humbly  kneeling,  being  ungirt,  uncovered,  *and 
holding  up  his  hands  both  together  between  those  of  the 
lord,  who  sate  before  him ;  and  there  profes.sing,  that  "  he 
did  become  his  man,  from  that  day  forth,  of  life  and  limh) 
and  earthly  honour  :"  and  then  he  received  a  kiss  from  his 
lord.  Which  ceremony  was  denominated  homagiuTn,  or 
manhood,  by  the  feudists,  from  the  stated  form  of  words 
devenio  vesfer  homo. 

When  the  tenant  had  thus  professed  himself  to  be  the 
man  of  his  superior  or  lord,  the  next  consideration  was  con- 
cerning the  sendee,  which,  as  such,  he  was  bound  to  render, 
in  recompense  for  the  land  which  he  held,  '  and  which  gave 
rise  to  the  tenendum  clause  in  deeds  of  conveyance,  now 
useless  (see  post  s.  299,  n.  B.)'  This,  in  pure,  proper,  and 
original  feuds,  was  only  two-fold ;  to  follow,  or  do  suit  to, 
the  lord  in  his  courts  in  time  of  peaces  and  in  his,  armijis 
or  warlike  retinue,  when  necessity  called  him  to  the  field. 
The  lord  was,  in  early  times,  the  legislator  and  judge  over 
all  his  fudatories  :  and  therefore  the  vassals  of  the  inferior 
lords  were  bound  by  their  fealty  t^j-ttend  their  ^oiofistic 
courts  baron,  (which  were  instituted  in  every  manor   or 
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barony,  for  doing  speedy  and  effectual  justice  to  all  the  ten- 
ants), in  order,  as  well  to  answer  such  complaints  as  might 
be  alleged  against  themselves,  as  to  form  a  jury  or  homage  for 
the  trial  of  their  fellow  tenants ;  and  upon  th^s  account,  in  all 
the  feudal  institutions,  they  are  distinguished  by  the  appel- 
lation of  the  peers  of  the  court ;  'pares  curtis,  or  pares  curice. 
In  like  manner  the  barons  themselves,  or  lords  of  inferior 
districts,  were  denominated  peers  of  the  king's  court,  and 
were  bound  to  attend  him  upon  summons,  to  hear  causes  of 
greater  consequence  in  the  king's  presence,  and  under  the 
direction  of  his  gi-and  justiciary  ;  till,  in  many  countries,  the 
power  of  that  officer  was  broken  and  distributed  into  other 
courts  of  judicature,  the  peers  of  the  king's  court  still  reser- 
ving to  themselves  (in  *almost  every  feodal  government)  »s.  55. 
the  right  of  appeal  from  those  subordinate  courts  in  the  last 
resort.  The  military  branch  of  service  consisted  in  attend-  in  vrar : 
ing  the  lord  to  the  wars,  if  called  upon,  with  such  a  retinue-, 
and  for  such  a  number  of  days  as  were  stipulated  at  the  first 
donation,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  land. 

At  the  first  introduction  of  feuds,  as  they  were  gratuitous.  How  feuds 
so  also  thej^  were  precarious,  and  held  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  held.  * 
who  was  then  the  sole  judge  whether  his  vassal  performed 
his  services  faithfully.  Then  they  became  certain  for  one 
or  more  years.  Among  the  ancient  Germans  they  continued 
only  from  year  to  year ;  an  annual  distribution  of  lands 
being  made  by  their  leaders  in  their  general  councils  or  as- 
semblies. This  was  professedly  done,  lest  their  thoughts 
should  he  diverted  from  war  to  agriculture,  lest  the  strong 
should  encroach  upon  the  possessions  of  the  weak,  and  lest 
luxury  and  avarice  should  be  encouraged  by  the  erection  of 
permanent  houses,  and  too  curious  an  attention  to  conveni- 
ence and  the  elegant  superfluities  of  life.  But,  when  the 
general  migration  was  pretty  well  over,  and  a  peaceable 
possession  of  the  new -acquired  settlements  had  introduced 
new  customs  and  manners  ;  when  the  fertility  of  the  soil  had 
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oncouraged  tlie  study  of  liushandiy,  and  an  affoction  for  the 
spots  they  had  cultivated  bejj^an  naturally  to  arise  \n  the 
tillei-s;  a  more  permanent  degree  of  property  was  introduced, 
and  feuds  began  now  to  he  granted  for  the  lU'e  of  the_feuda- 
tiory.  But  still  feuds  were  not  yet  hereditai'y,  though  fre- 
(juently  granted,  by  favour  of  the  lord,  to  the  children  of  the 
former  possessor  ;  till  inprocess  of  time  it  became  unusual, 
and  was  therefore  thought  hard,  to  reject  the  heir,  if  he  were 
capable  to  perfonn  the  services  :  and  therefore  infants,  wo- 
*  S.  '>G,  men,  and  professed  monks,  who  were  incapable  of  bear*ing 
arms,  were  also  incapable  of  succeeding  to  a  genuine  feud. 
But  the  heir,  when  admitted  to  the  feud  which  his  ancestor 
possessed,  used  generally  to  pay  a  fine  or  acknowledgment 
to  the  lord,  in  hoi'ses,  arms,  mone}',  an<l  the  like,  for  such 
renewal  of  the  feud :  which  was  called  a  relief,  because  it 
raised  up  and  re-establishod  the  inheritance ;  or,  in  the 
words  of  the  feodal  writers,  "  incertain  et  cadtucam  Jteredi- 
tatem  relevahat."  This  relief  was  afterwards,  when  feuds 
became  absolutely  hereditary,  continued  on  the  death  of  the 
tenant,  though  the  original  foundation  of  it  had  ceased. 

For,  in  process  of  time,  feuds  came  by  degrees  to  be  uni- 
versally extended  beyond  the  life  of  the  first  vassal,  to  his 
sons,  or  perhaps  to  such  one  of  them  as  the  lord  should  name; 
and  in  this  case  the  form  of  the  donation  was  strictly  ob- 
served :  for  if  a  feud  was  given  to  a  man  and  his  sons,  all 
his  sons  succeeded  him  in  equal  portions :  and,  as  they  died 
oft',  their  shares  reverted  to  the  lord,  and  did  not  descend  to 
their  children,  or  even  to  their  surviving  brothers,  as  not 
being  specified  in  the  donation.  But  when  such  a  feud  was 
given  to  a  man  and  his  lieirs,  in  general  terms,  then  a  more 
extended  rule  of  succession  took  place ;  and  when  the  feu- 
datory died,  his  male  descendants  in  injinitum  were  ad- 
Lineal  mitted  to  the  succession.     When  any  such  descendant,  who 

descendants 

alone  entitled  thus  had  succceded,  died,  his  male  descendants  were  also  ad- 
mitted in  the  first  place ;  and,  in  defect  of  tliem,  such  of 
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his  male  collateral  kindred  as  were  of  the  blood  and  lineage 
of  the  first  feudatory,  but  no  others.  For  this  was  an  unal- 
terable maxim  in  feodal  succession^  that  "  none  was  capable 
"  of  inheriting  a  feud,  but  such  as  was  of  the  blood  of,  that 
"  is,  lineally  descended  from,  the  first  feudatory."  And  the  All  the  sons 
descent,  being  thus  confined  to  males,  originally  extejided  to 
all  the  males  alike  ;  all  the  sons,  without  any  distinction  of  Adoption  of 

— . . ^  the  right  of 

primogeniture,  succeeding  to  equal  portions  of  the  father's  primo- 
feud.  But  this  being  found,  upon  many  accounts,  incon- 
venient (particularly  by  dividing  the  services,  and  thereby 
weakening  the  strength  of  the  feodal  union),  and  honorary 
feuda.  (or  titles  of  nobility)  being  now  introduced,  which 
were  not  of  *a  divisible  nature,  but  could  only  be  inherited  *  ^-  ^'^• 
b^_the_ eldest  son  ;  in  imitation  of  these,  military  feuds  (or 
those  we  are  now  describing)  began  also  in  most  countries 
to  descend,  according  to  the  same  rule  of  primogeniture,  to 
the  eldest  son,  in  exclusion  of  all  the  rest. 

Other  qualities  of  feuds  were,  that  the  feudatory  could  The  feudatory 

—      " * could  not  di3- 

not  alien  or  dispose  of  his  feud ;  neither  could  he  ejj.cbange,  pose  of  his 

,       .         .      ,  •!!         •  1  feud  without 

nor  yet  mortgage,  nor  even  d^.\p.se  it  by  will,  without  the  the  consent  of 
consent  of  the  lord.      For,  the  reason  of  conf errino:  the  feud 
being  the  personal  abilities  of  the  feudatory  to  serve  in  war, 
it  was  not  fit  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  transfer  this  giftj 
either  from  himself  or  from  his  posterity,  who  were  pre- 
sumed to  inherit  his  valour,  to  others  who  might  prove  less 
able.     And,  as  the  feodal  obligation  was  looked  upon  as  re- 
ciprocal, the  feudatory  being  entitled  to  the  lord's  protection, 
in  return  for  his  own  fealty  and  service ;  therefore  the  lord 
could  no  more  transfer  his  seignory  or  protection  without  Neither  could 
consent  of  his  vassal,  than  the  vassal  could  his  feud  without  fer  ^^thout"^^ 
consent  of  his  lord  ;  it  being  equally  unreasonable  that  the  the  vassal  "^ 
lord  should  extend  his  protection  to  a  person  to  whom  he 
had  exceptions,  and  that  the  vassal  should  owe  subjection  Vassals  had 
to  a  superior  not  of  his  own  choosing;  'and  this  restraint  on  to  them  by 
alienation,  as  regarded  vassals,  or  tenants  at  least,  seems  to  tlons!    ^*" 
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liavo  continued  till  the  passing  of  a  Statute  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne'  (a). 

These  were  the  principal,  and  very  simple  qualities  of  the 
genuine  or  original  feuda ;  which  were  all  of  a  military  na- 
ture, and  in  the  hands  of  military  pei-sons;  though  the  feu- 
datories, being  under  frequent  incapacities  of  cultivating  and 
manuring  their  own  lands,  soon  found  it  necessary  to  com- 
mit part  of  them  to  inferior  tenants  ;  ohhging  them  to  such 
retimis  in  service,  corn,  cattle,  or  money,  as  might  enable  the 
chief  feudatories  to  attend  their  military  duties  without 
distraction  ;  which  returns,  or  reditus,  were  the  original  of 
rents,  and  by  these  means  the  feodal  polity  was  greatly  ex- 
tended ;  these  inferior  feudatories(who  held  what  are  called 
in  the  Scots  law  "  rere-fiefs  ")  being  under  similar  obliga- 
tions of  fealty,  to  do  suit  of  court,  to  answer  the  stipulated 
renders  or  rent-service,  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their 
*S.  58.  immediate  superiors  or  lords.  But  this  at  the  same  time 
demolished  the  antient  simplicity  of  feuds ;  and  an  inroad 
being  once  made  upon  their  constitution,  it  subjected  them 
in  the  course  of  time,  to  great  varieties  and  innova- 
Changes  in  the  tions.  Feuds  began  to  be  bought  and  sold,  and  deviations 
fends.  were  made  from  the  old  fundamental  rules  of  tenure  and 

sijficfission ;  which  were  held  no  longer  sacred  when  the 
feuds  themselves  no  longer  continued  to  be  purely  military. 
Hence  these  tenures  began  now  to  be  divided  into  feodia 
propria  el  iinproptixL,  proper  and  improper  feuds ;  under 
the  former  of  which  divisions  were  comprehended  such  and 
such  only,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken ;  and  under  that 
of  improper  or  derivative  feuds  were  compiised  all  such  as  do 
not  fail  within  the  other  descriptions ;  such,  for  instance,  as 
were  originallv  bartered  and  sold  to  the  feudatorv  for  a 
price  ;  such  as  were  held  upon  base  or  less  honourable  ser- 
vices, or  upon  a  rent,  in  lieu  of  military  service ;  .such  as 

(a)  pott  88.  72,  288,  290. 
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•were  in  themselves  alienable,  without  mutual  license ;  and 
such  as  might  descend  indifferently  either  to  males  or  fe- 
males. But,  where  a  difference  was  not  expressed  in  the 
creation,  such  new-created  feuds  did  in  all  respects  follow 
the  nature  of  an  original,  genuine,  and  proper  feud. 

But,^  soon  as  the  feodal  system  came  to  be  considered 
in  theJjght,of  a  civil  establishment,  rather  than  as  a  military 
plan,  the  ingenuity  of  the  same  ages,  which  perplexed  all 
theology  with  the  subtilty  of  scholastic  disquisitions,  and 
bewildered  philosophy  in  the  mazes  of  metaphysical  jargon, 
began  also  to  exert  its  influence  on  this  copious  and  fruitful 
subject ;  in  pursuance  of  which  the  most  refined  and  oppres- 
sive consequences  were  drawn  from  what  originally  was  a 
plan  of  simplicity  and  liberty,  equally  beneficial  to  both 
lord  and  tenant,  and  prudently  calculated  for  their  mutual 
protection  and  defence.  From  this  one  foundation,  in  dif- 
ferent countries  of  Europe,  very  different  structures  have 
been  raised  :  what  effect  it  has  produced  on  the  landed  pro- 
perty of  England  will  appear  in 'the  following  chapters. 


.'CHAPTER  VI. 

OF   THE    ANTIENT    ENOLISH    TENURES. 

In  this  chapter  we  shall  take  a  short  view  of  the  antient 
tenures  of  our  English  estates,  or  the  manner  in  wliich  lands, 
tenements  and  hereditaments,  might  have  been  holden,  as 
the  same  stood  in  force,  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  which  we  shall  easily  perceive,  that  all  the  par- 
ticularities, all  the  seeming  and  real  hardships,  that  attended 
those  tenures,  were  to  be  accounted  for  upon  feodal  princi- 
ples and  no  other;  being  fruits  of,  and  deduced  from,  the 
feodal  policy. 
All  lands  snp-      Almost  all   the  real  property  of  the  kingdom  is,  by  the 

posed  to  be  ^  f      I         J  to  'J 

holden  of  some  policy  of  our  laws,  supposed  to  be  granted  by,  dependent 

Buperior  lord.  17,7  /.  •       i       1    1  -,   •  ■  ■, 

upon,  and  holden  of,  some  superior  lord,  by  and  m  consider- 
ation of  certain  services  to  be   rendered  to  the  lord  by  the 
tenant  or  possessor  of  this  property.     The  thing  holden  is 
therefore  styled  a  tenement,  the  possessors  thereof  tenants, 
and  the  manner  of  their  possession  a  tenure.     Thus,  all  the 
land  in  the  kingdom  is  supposed  to  be  holden,  mediately  or 
The  king,  lord  immediately,  of  the  king,  who  is  styled  the  lord  paramount, 
paramonn  ,     ^^  above  all.     Such  tenants  as  held  under  the  king  immedi- 
ately,  when  they  granted  out  portions  of  their  lands  to  infe- 
rior pereons,  became  also  lords  with  respect  to  those  inferior 
persons,  as  they  were  still  tenants  with  respect  to  the  king ; 
his  grantees,    ^nd,  thus  partaking  of  a  middle  nature,  were  called  j-n^^ie,  or 
meene  or   .     j^i  j^jje,  lords.  So  that  if  the  king  granted  a  manor  to  A.,an^Ii£ 
*  S.  60.     granted  a  portion  of  the  land  to  B.,now  B.  was  said  to  hold*  of 
A.,  and  A.  of  the  king ;  or,  in  other  words,  B.  held  his  lands 
immediately  of  A.,  but  mediately  of  the  king.     The  king, 
therefore,  was  styled  lord  paramount;  A.  was  both  tenant 

Tenants  par-    and  lord,  or  was  a  mesne  lord ;  and  B.  was  called  tenant  par- 
avail.  '" 
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avail,  or  the  lowest  tenant,  being  he  who  was  supposed  to 
make  avail  or  profit  of  the  land.  In  this  manner  are  all  the 
lands  of  the  kingdom  holden,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  sub- 
jects ;  for,  according  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  the  law  of  Eng- 
land we  have  not  properly  allodluvi ;  which,  we  have  seen  tjucXo-^^-*-*^*^'*^ 
(a),  is  the  name  by  which  the  feudists  abroad  distinguish 
such  estates  of  the  subject,  as  ai*e  not  holden  of  any  superior. 
So  that  at  the  first  glance  we  may  observe,  that  our  lands 
are  either  plainly  feuds,  or  partake  very  strongly  of  the 
feodal  nature. 

All  tenures  being  thus  derived,  or  supposed  to  be  derived, 
from  the  king,  those  that  held  immediately  under  him,  in 
right  of  his  crow'n  and  difflaity,  were  called  his  tenants  in  Tenants  in  ca- 
capite,  or  in  chief ;  which  was  the  most  honourable  species  of 
tenure,  but  at  the  same  time  siibjected  the  tenants  to  greater 
and  more  burthensome  services  than  inferior  tenures  did. 
This  distinction  ran  through  all  the  difierent  sorts  of  tenure, 
of  which  I  now  proceed  to  give  an  account. 

I.  There  seem  to  have  subsisted  among  our  ancestors  four 
principal  species  of  lay  tenure,  to  which  all  others  may  be 
reduced :  the  grand  criteria  of  which  were  the  natures  of 
the  several  services  or  renders,  that  were  due  to  the  lords 
from  their  tenants.     The  services,  in  respect  of  their  qualitv,  Services,  free, 

-■■  -  ^  "or  base ;  cer- 

were  either  free  or  base  jservices  ;  in  respect  of  their  quan-  tain,  or  uncer- 

tity  and  the  time__of  exacting  them,  were  either  certain  or 

uncertain.    Free  se^rvices  were  such  as  wei-e  not  unbecoming 

the  character  of  a  soldier  or  a  freeman  to  perform  ;  as,  to 

serve  under  his  lord  in  the  wars,  to  pay  a  sum  of  money, 

and  the  like.     Base  services  were  such  as  were  only  fit  for 

peasants  or  persons  of  a  servile  rank ;  as,  to  plough  the 

lord's  land,  to  make  his  hedges,  to  carry  out  his  dung,  or 

other  mean  employments.     The  ceHain  services,  whether 

free  or  base,  were  such  as  weI^e_stinted  inquantitj,  and 

(a)  Section  47. 
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could  not  bo  excee(l«id  on  any  pretence;  n.s,  to  pay  a  .stated  an- 
nual rent,  or  to  plough  such  a  Held  for  three  days.  The  uncer- 
taiu  depended  upon  unknown  contingencies  ;  as,  to  do  mili- 
tary service  in  pei*son,  or  pay  an  assessment  in  lieu  of  it, 
when  called  upon  ;  or  to  wind  a  horn  whenever  the  Scots  in- 
vaded the  realm,  which  are  free  servicea;^  or  to  do  whatever 
the  lord  should  comman<l,  which  is  a  base  or  villein  sejy ice. 
From  the  various  combinations  of  these  services  have 
arisen  the  four  kinds  of  lay  tenure  which  subsisted  m^  Eng- 
land,  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and  three 
of  which  subsist  to  this  day.  Of  these  Bracton  (who  wrote 
under  Henry  III.)  seems  to  give  the  clearest  and  most  com- 
pendious account,  of  any  author,  antient  or  modern  ;  of 
which  the  following  is  the  outline  or  abstract.  "  Tenements 
are  of  two  kinds,  frank-tenement  and  villenage.  And,  of 
frank-tenements,  some  are  held  freely  in  consideration  of 
homage  and  knight-service ;  others  in  free-socage,  with  the 
service  of  fealty  only."  And  again  :  "  Of  villenages  some 
are  pure,  and  others  privileged.  He  that  holds  in  fure  vil- 
lenage  shall  do  whatsoever  is  commanded  him,  and  always 
be  bound  to  an  uncertain  service.  The  other  kind  of  villen- 
age  is  called  villein^socage  ;  and  these  villein-socmen  do  vil- 
lein services,  but  such  as  are  certain  and  determined."  Of 
which  the  sense  seems  to  be  as  follows  :  firet,  "^?''®  the  ser- 
vice wasjree  but  uncertain,  as  military  service  wdth  hom- 
age, that  tenure  was  called  the  tenure  in  *  chivalry,  per  ser- 
vitium  militare,  or  by  knight -service.  Secondly,  where  the 
service  was  not  only  free,  but  also  ceHain,  as  by  feaity  only, 
by  rent  and  fealty,  &c.,  that  tenure  Avas  called  liberum  soca- 
Free  socage,  gjuni,  or  free  socage.  These  were  the  only /ree  holdings  or 
tenements ;  the  others  were  villenous  or  servile,  as,  thirdly, 
where  the  service  was  hose  in  its  nature,  and  uncertain  as 
to  time  and  quantity,  the  tenure  was  purum  villenagium, 
absolute  or  pure  villenage.  Lastly,  where  the  service  was 
base  in  its  nature,  but  reduced  to  a  certainty,  this  was  still 


/\\ 


•  S.  62. 

Knight-ser 
vice. 


Villenage. 
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villenage,  but  distinguished  from  the  other  by  the  name  of 
privileged  villenage,  villenagiwm  'privilegiatum  ;_or  it  might 
be  still  called  socage  (from  the  certainty  of  its  services),  but 
degraded  by  their  baseness  into  the  inferior  title  of  villenum 
socaijium,  yillein-socage. 

The  first,  most  universal,  and  esteemed  the  most  honour-  Knight-ser- 
able  species  of  tenure,  was  that  by  knight-service.     This  _,->^ 
differed  in  veiy  few  points,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  from  a 
pure   and   proper   feud,  being    entirely  military,   and  the 
general  effect  of  the  feodal  establishment  in  England.     To 
make  a  tenure  by  knight-service,  a  determinate  quantity  of 
land  was  necessary,  which  was  called  a  knight's  fee,  feodum 
Tnilitare.     And  he  who  held  this  proportion  of  land  (or  a  -q^^^i^^ 
whole  fee)  by  knight-service,  was  bound  to  attend  his  lord  --^^ 
to  the  wars  for  forty  days  in  every  year,   if  called  upon ; 
which  attendance   was  his  reditus  or  return,  his  rent  or 
service,  for  the  land  he  claimed  to  hold.     If  he  held  only 
half  a  knight's  fee,  he  was  only  bound  to  attend  twenty 
days,  and  so  in  proportion.     And  there  is  reason  to  *appre-       *s.  63. 
hend,  that  this  service  was  the  whole  that  our  ancestors 
meant  to   subject  themselves  to  ;  the  other  fruits  and  con- 
sequences of  this  tenure  being  fraudulently  superinduced,  as 
the  regular  (though  unforeseen)  appendages  of  the  feodal 
system. 

This  tenure  of  knight-service  had  all  the  marks  of  a  Nature  of 
strict  and  regular  feud  :  it  was^  gi'anted  by  words  of  pme  ° 
donation,  dedi  et  concessi  ;  was  transferred  by  investiture  or  ,       /(:/p 

delivering  corporal  possession  of  the  land,  us^ually  called  — ^ 

livery  of  seisin ;  and  was  perfected  by  homage  and  fealty.  CoDsequence&.  _ 
{  It  also  drew  after  it  these  seven  fruits  and  consequences,-  as 
inseparably  incident  to  the  tenure  in  chivalry,  viz.,  aids, 
relief,  primer  seisin,  wardship,  marriage,  fines  for  alienation, 
and  escheat ;)  all  of  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain,  and 
to  show  to  be  of  feodal  original. 

1.  Aids  were  originally  mere  benevolences  granted  by  the  Aids. 
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tenant  to  his  lord,  in  times  of  dilHculty  and  distress :  but  in 
process  of  time  they  grew  to  be  considered  as  a  matter  of 
right,  and  not  of  discretion.  These  aids  were  principally 
three:  fii-st,  to  ransom  the  lord's  i)erson,  if  taken  prisoner; 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  feodal  attachment  and 
fidelity  ;  insomuch  that  the  neglect  of  doing  it,  whenever  it 
was  in  the  vassal's  power,  was  by  the  strict  rigour  of  the 
feodal  law  an  absolute  forfeiture  of  his  estate.  Secondly,  to 
make  the  lord's  eldest  son  a  kni<d)t,  a  matter  that  was 
formerly  attended  with  great  ceremony,  pomp,  and  expense. 
This  aid  could  not  be  demanded  till  the  heir  was  fifteen 
years  old,  or  capable  of  bearing  arms:  the  intention  of  it 
being  to  breed  up  the  eldest  son  and  heir-apparent  of  the 
seignory  to  deeds  of  arms  and  chivalry,  for  the  better  defence 
of  the  nation.  Thirdly,  to  marry  the  lord's  eldest  daughter, 
by  giving  her  a  suitable  portion :  for  daughters'  portions 
were  in  those  days  extremely  slender ;  few  lords  being  able 
*  S.  04.  to  save  much  out  of  *  their  income  for  this  purpose;  nor 
could  they  acquire  money  by  other  means,  being  wholly 
conversant  in  matters  of  arms ;  nor,  by  the  nature  of  their 
tenure,  could  they  charge  their  lands  with  this  or  any  other 
incumbrances. 

Reliefs.  2.  Relief,  relevium,  was  before  mentioned  as  incident  to 

ever}^  feodal  tenure,  by  way  of  fine  or  composition  with  the 
lord  for  taking  up  the  estate,  which  was  lapsed  or  fallen  in 
by  the  death  of  the  last  tenant. 

Primer  seisin.  3.  Primer  seisiu  was  a  feodal  burthen,  only  incident  to 
the  king's  tenants  in  capite,  and  not  to  those  who  held  of 
inferior  or  mesne  lords.  It  was  a  right  which  the  Jcing  had, 
when  any  of  his  tenants  in  capite  died  seised  of  a  knight's 
fee,  to  receive  of  the  heir  (provided  he  were  of  full  age) 
the  profits  of  the  lands  'for  a  certain  time.' 

Wardship.  4.  These  payments  were  only  due  if  the  heir  was  of  full 

age  ;  but  if  he  was  under  the  age  of  twenty-one,  being  a 
male,  or  fourteen,  being  a  female,  the  lord  was  entitled  to  the 
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wardship  of  the  heir,  and  was  called  the  guardian  in  chiv- 
alry. This  wardship  consisted  in  having  the  custody  of  the 
body  and  lands  of  such  heir,  without  any  account  of  the 
profits,  till  the  age  of  twenty-one  in  males,  and  sixteen  in 
females.  For  the  law  supposed  the  heir-male  unable  to  per- 
form knight-service  till  twenty-one  :  but  as  for  the  female, 
she  was  supposed  capable  at  fourteen  to  marry,  and  then 
her  husband  might  perform  the  service. 

The  wardship  of  the  body  was  a  consequence  of  the  ward- 
ship of  the  land ;  for  he  who  enjoyed  the  infant's  estate 
was  the  properest  person  to  educate  and  maintain  hiin  in 
his  infancy :  and  also,  in  a  political  view,  the  loi^d  was  most 
concerned  to  give  his  tenant  suitable  education,  in  order  to 
qualify  him  the  better  to  perform  those  services  which  in 
his  maturity  he  was  bound  to  render. 

5.  But,  before  '  the  heirs '  came  of  age,  there  was  still  an-  Marriage, 
other  piece  of  authority,  which  the  guardian  was  at  liberty 

to  exercise  over  his  infant  wards ;  I  mean  the  right  of 
marrictge  {maritagiwrn,  as  contradistinguished  from  matri- 
Tnonium),  which  in  its  feodal  sense  signifies  the  power,  which 
the  lord  or  guardian  in  chivalry  had,  of  disposing  of  his  in- 
fant ward  in  matrimony.  For,  while  the  infant  was  in  ward, 
the  guardian  had  the  power  of  tendering  him  or  her  a  suit- 
able match,  without  disparagement  or  inequality  :  which, 
if  the  infants  refused,  they  forfeited  the  value  of  the  mar- 
riage to  their  guardian  ;  that  is,  so  much  as  a  jury  would 
assess,  or  any  one  would  bona  fide  give  to  the  guardian  for 
such  an  alliance :  and,  if  the  infants  married  themselves 
without  the  guardian's  consent,  they  forfeited  double  the 
value. 

6.  Another  attendant  or  consequence  of  tenure  by  knight-  Fines, 
service  was  that  oi  fines  due  to  the  lord  for  every  aliena- 
tion, whenever  the  tenant  had  occasion  to  make  over  his 
land  to  another.   This  depended  on  the  nature  of  the  feodal 
connexion ;  it  not  being  reasonable  or  allowed  as  we  have 
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before  seen,  that  a  feudatory  should  tranwfer  his  lord's  gift 
to  another,  and  substitute  a  new  tenant  to  do  the  service  in 
his  own  stead,  without  the  consent  of  the  lord  :  jnd  as  the 
•S.  72.  feo*dal  obligation  was  considered  as  reciprocal,  the  lord  also 
could  not  alienate  his  seigniory  without  the  consent  of  his 
tenant,  which  consent  of  his  was  called  an  attornment.  This 
restraint  upon  the  lords  soon  wore  away  ;  tliat  upon  the  ten- 
ets continued  '  until  the  passing  of  a  statute  in  the  rei^_of 
Queen  Anne'  (a). 
^sJKscheats.  7.  The  hxst  consequcncc  of  tenure  in  chivalry  was  escheat  ; 

which  is  the  determination  of  the  tenure,  or  dissolution  of 
the  mutual  bond  between  the  landlord  and  tenant  from  the 
extinction  of  the  blood  of  the  latter  by  either  natural  or 
civil  means :  if  he  died  without  heirs  of  his  blood,  or  if  his 
blood  was  corrupted  or  stained  by  commission  of  treason  or 
felony ;  whereby  every  inheritable  quality  was  entirely  blot- 
's 73.  ^^  ^^^  *and  abolished.  In  such  cases  the  land  escheated, 
or  fell  back  to  the  lord  of  the  fee  ;  that  is,  the  tenure  was 
determined  by  breach  of  the  original  condition  expressed  or 
implied  in  the  feodal  donation.  In  the  one  case,  there  were 
no  heirs  subsisting  of  the  blood  of  the  first  feudatory  or  pur- 
chaser, to  which  heirs  alone  the  grant  of  the  feud  extended  ; 
in  the  other,  the  tenant,  by  perpetrating  an  atrocious  crime, 
shewed  that  he  was  no  longer  to  be  trusted  as  a  vassal,  hav- 
ing forgotten  his  duty  as  a  subject ;  and  therefore  forfeited 
his  feud,  which  he  held  under  the  implied  condition  that  he 
should  not  be  a  traitor  or  felon.  The  consequence  of  which 
in  both  cases  was,  that  the  gift,  being  determined,  resulted 
back  to  the  lord  who  gave  it.  '  The  law^  as  to  escheat  has 
been  much  modified  by  modem  statutes,  as  explained  here- 
after, s.  252.' 

These  were  the  principal  qualities,  fruits,  and  consequen- 
ces of  tenure  by  knight-service :  a  tenure,  by  which  the 

(a)  See  post  ss.  288,  290. 
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greatest  part  of  lands  in  this  kingdom  were  holden,  and  that 
principally  of  the  king  in  capite,  till  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  ;  and  which  was  created,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke 
expressly  testifies,for  a  military  purpose,  viz., for  defenceof  the 
realm  by  the  king's  own  principal  subjects,  whicli  was  judged 
to  be  much  better  than  to  trust  to  hirelings  or  foreigners.  The 
description  here  given  is  thatof  a  knightjservice  proper ;  which 
was  to  attend  the  king  in  his  wars.  ^JThere  were  also  some 
other  species  of  knight-service;  so  called,  though  improperly, 
because  the  service  or  render  was  of  a  free  and  honourable 
nature,  and  equally  uncertain  as  to  the  time  of  rendering  as 
that  of  knight-service  proper,  and  because  they  were  at- 
tended with  similar  fruits  and  consequences.     Such  was  the 
tenure  bj^  grand  sergeanty,  per  magnum  sei'vitiwin^vherehy 
the  tenant  was  bound,  instead  of  serving  the  king  generally 
in  his  wars,  to  do  some  special  honorary  service  to  the  king 
in  person ;  as,  to  carry  his  banner,  his  sword,  or  the  like  : 
or  to  be  his  butler,  champion,  or  other  officer,  at  his  corona- 
tion.    It   was  in  most  other  respects  like  knight-service.   «g  -, 
These  services,  both  of  chivalry  and  of  gi'and  sergeanty,  were  Services,  per- 
all  personal,  and  uncertain  as  to  their  quantity  or  duration,  unceruin. 
But,  the  personal  attendance  in  knight-service  growing  trou- 
blesome and   inconvenient  in   many  respects,  the   tenants 
found  means  of  compounding  for  it,  by  first  sending  others 
in  their  stead,  and  in  process  of  time  making  a  pecuniary 
satisfaction  to  the  lords  in  lieu  of  it.     This  pecuniary  satis- 
faction at  last  came  to  be  levied  by^  assessment,  at  so  much 
for  every  knight's  fee;  and  therefore  the  tenure  was  called, 
in  our  Norman  French,  escuage;  being  indeed  a  pecuniary.  Pecuniary 
instead  of  a  military,  service.     The  first  time  this  appears  i*  lie^cailed 
to  have  been  taken  was  in  the  5  Hen.  II.,  on  account  of  the  ®*^'^*=*'- 
expedition  to  Toulouse  ;  but  it  soon  came  to  be  so  universal, 
that  personal  attendance  fell  quite  into  disuse.     Hence  we 
find  in  our  ancient  histories,  that(_from  this  period,  when  our 
kings  went  to  war,  they  levied  scutages  on  their  tenants,  that 
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is.  on  all  the  Inndholdfrsof  the  kin;,'(l()m,  to  defray  their  ex- 
8.  7R.  ponscs,  and  to  hire  troopsA   By  statute  2.')  Edw.  I.e.  5,0,  and 

many  subsequent  statutes,  it  was  provided,  that  the  kin^ 
should  t^ike  no  aids  or  tasks  but  by  the  common  assent  of 
the  realm  ;  hence  it  was  held  in  our  old  books,  that  escuage 
orscutage  could  not  be  levied  but  by  consent  of  parliament; 
('^such  scutages  being  indeed  the  ground- work  of  all  succeed- 
ing subsidies,  and  the  land-tax  of  later  times.  ) 

For  the  present  I  have  only  to  observe,  that  by  the  degen- 
erating^  of  kiiigh±.-service,  or  pei^sonal  military  duty,  into  es- 
cuage, or  pecuniary  assessments,  all  the  advantages  (either 
promised  or  real)  of  the  feodal  constitution  were  destroyed 
and  nothing  but  the  hardships  remained.  Instead  of  form- 
ing a  national  militia  composed  of  barons,  knights  and  gen- 
tlemen, bound  by  their  interest,  their  honour,  and  their 
oaths,  to  defend  their  king  and  country,  the  whole  of  this 
S.  76.  system  of  *tenures  tended  to  nothing  else  but  a  wretched 

means  of  raising  money  to  pay  an  army  of  occasional  mer- 
cenaries.    In  the, meantime  the  families  of  all  our  nobiLty 
and  gentry  groaned  under  the  intolerable  burthens,  vrhich 
(in  consequence  of  the  fiction  adopted  after  the  Conquest) 
were  introduced  and  laid  upon  them  by  the  subtlety  and 
finesse  of  the  Norman  lawyers.     For,  besides  the  scutages  to 
which  they  w^ere  liable  in  defect  of  pei-sonal  attendance, 
which  however  were  assessed  by  themselves  in  parliament,. 
(      (they  might  be  called  upon  by  the  king  or  lord  paramount 
for  aids^  whenever  his  eldest  son  was  to  be  knighted  or  his 
f'V>^'Y<^^J>    eldest  dau.^hter  married);  not  to  forget  (the  ransom  of  his 
t<^^'  own  person)    'The  heir,  on  the  death  of  his  ancestor,  if  of 

full  age,  was  plundered  of  the  first  emoluments  arising  from 
his  inheritance,  by  way  of  reiie/ and  primer  seisin  ;  and,  if 
under  age,  of  the  whole  of  his  estate  during  infancy/)  And 
then,  as  Sir  Thomas  Smith  feelingly  complains,  "  when  he 
"  came  to  his  own,  after  he  was  out  of  wardship,  his  woods 
"  decayed,  houses  fallen  do^Ti,  stock  wasted  and  gone,  lands , 
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"  let  forth  and  ploughed  to  be  barren,"  to  reduce  him  still 
further,  he  was  yet(to  pay  half  a  year's  profits  as  a  fine  for 
suing  out  his  liveiy  ;  and  also  the  price  or  value  of  his  mar- 
riage, if  he  refused  such  wife  as  his  lord  and  ^ardian  had 
bartered  for,  and  imposed  upon  him  ;  or  twice  that  value,  if 
he  married  another  woman.,)  Add  to  this,  the  untimely  and 
V  expensive  honour  of  knighthood,  %o  make  his  poverty  more 
completely  splendid.  And  when  by  these  deductions  his 
fortune  was  so  shattered  and  ruined,  that  perhaps  he  was 
obliged  to  sell  his  patrimony,  he  had  not  even  that  poor  pri- 
vilege allowed  him,  without  paying  an  exorbitant  fine  for  a 
licence  of  alienation.) 

A  slavery  so  complicated,  and  so  extensive  as  this,  called 
aloud  for  a  remedy  in  a  nation  that  boasted  of  its  freedom. 
Palliatives  were  from  time  to  time  applied  by  successive  Acts 
of  Parliament,  which  assuaged  some  temporary  grievances. 

At_length  the  military  tenures,  with  all  their  heavy  ap-  Abolition  of 
pendages  (having  during  the  usurpation  been  discontinued)  uresbyi2Car. 
were  destroyed  at  one  blow  by  the  statute  12  Car.  II.  c.  24, 
which  enacts,  "  that  the  coui"t  of  wards  and  liveries,  and  all 
"  wardships,  liveries,  primer  seisins,  and  ousterlemaines,  val- 
"  ues  and  forfeitures  of  marriages,  by  reason  of  any  tenure 
"  of  the  king  or  others,  be  totally  taken  away.  And  that 
"  all  fines  for  alienations,  tenures  by  homage,  knight-service, 
"  and  escuage,  and  also  aids  for  marrying  the  daughter  or 
"  knighting  the  son,  and  all  tenures  of  the  king  in  capite,  be 
"  likewise  taken  away.  And  that  all  sorts  of  tenures,  held 
"  of^the  king  or  others,  be  turned  into  free  and  common 
"  socage  ;[save  only  in  tenure  in  frankalmoign,  copyholds,  and  **^^ 
"  the  honorary  services  (without  the  slavish  part)  of  grand 
"  serjeanty."  )  A  statute,  which  was  a  greater  acquisition  to 
the  civil  property  of  this  kingdom  than  even  magna  caHa 
itself :  since  that  only  pruned  the  luxuriances  that  had  gi'own 
out  of  the  military  tenures,  and  thereby  preserved  them  in 
vigour;  but  the  statute  of  King  Charles  extirpated  the 
7 
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■Nvliole,  amil  iloinolislied  ])oth  root  and  laanches.  'By  Imp. 
Stilt.  .SI  Geo.  3,  c.i^  «.  43, Con.  Stat.  Can.,p.xviii.,all  lands 
to  bc'ip-anted  by  the  Crown  in  Canada  were  to  be  in  free  and 
common  socage.' 


CHAPTER   VII. 

OF   THE   MODERN    ENGLISH   TENURES. 

Although,  by  the  means  that  were  mentioned  in  the  pre-  The  tenure  of 
ceding  chapter,  the  oppressive  or  military  part  of  the  feodal  others,'  ^^ 
constitution  was  happily  done  away,  yet  we  are  not  to  ima-  '^^^^^'^^  • 
gine  that  the  constitution  itself  was  utterly  laid  aside,  and  a 
new  one  introduced  in  its  room ;  since,  by  the  Statute  12 
Car.  II.  the  tenures  of  socage  and  frankalmoign,  the  honor- 
ary services  of  grand  serjeanty,  and  the  tenure  by  copy  of 
court  roll,  were  reserved  ;  nay,  all  tenures  in  general,  except 
frankalmoign,  grand  serjeanty,  and  copyhold,  were  reduced 
to  one  general  species  of  tenure,then  well  known  and  subsist- 
ing, called  free  and  common  socage.  And  this,  being  sprung 
from  the  same  feodal  original  as  the  rest,  demonstrates  the 
necessity  of  fully  contemplating  that  antient  system  ;  since 
it  is  that  alone  to  which  we  can  recur,  to  explain  any  seem- 
ing or  real  difficulties,  that  may  arise  in  our  present  mode  of 
tenure. 

The  military  tenure,  or  that  by  knight-service,  consisted 
of  what  were  reputed  the  most  free  and  honourable  services, 
but  which  in  their  nature  were  unavoidably  uncertain  in  re- 
spect to  the  time  of  their  performance.  The  second  species 
of  tenure,  or  free-socage,  consisted  also  of  free  and  honour-  in  free  socage 
able  services ;  but  such  as  were  liquidated  and  reduced  to  an  tain!*^^  ^'^^ 
absolute  certainty.  '  By  Imp.  Stat.  31  Geo.  III.,  c.  31,  s.  42, 
Cons.  Stat.  Canada,  all  lands  to  be^gi-anted  by  the  Crown  in  All  lands  here 

TT  n         J  i.      V       •        £  J  *°  ^®  granted 

Upper  (Janada  were  to  be   in    tree   and   common   socage,  in  socage. 
and  in  England  also  '  *  this  tenure  has  in  a  manner  absorbed  *  s.  79 
and  swallowed  up  (since  the  statute  of  Charles  the  Second) 
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ulinoBt  every  other  species  of  tenure.     And  to  this  we  are 
next  to  proceed. 

Socage,  in  its  most  general  and  extensive  signification, 
seems  to  denote  a  tenure  by  any  certain  and  determinate  ser- 
vice. And  in  tliis  sense  it  is  by  our  antient  writers  con- 
stantly put  in  opposition  to  chivalry, or  kuight-service,  where 
the  render  was  precarious  or  uncertain.  The  service  must 
therefore  be  certain,  in  order  to  denominate  it  socage  j^s  to 
liold  by  fealty  and  20s.  rent ;  or,  by  homage,  fealty,  and  20s. 
rent ;  or,  by  homage  and  fealty  without  rent ;  or,  by  fealty 
and  certain  corporal  service,  as  ploughing  the  lord's  land  for 
three  days;  or,  by  fealty  only  without  any  other  service  ;  for 
all  these  are  tenures  in  socage^ 

But  socage,  as  was  hinted  in  the  last  chapter,  is  of  two 
sorts  :  ^ree-socage,  where  services  are  not  only  certain,  but 
honourable ;  and  viZZein-socage,  where  the  services,  though 
certain,  are  of  a  baser  nature.  Such  as  hold  by  the  former 
tenure  are  called  in  Glanvil,  and  other  subsequent  authors, 
by  the  name  of  liberi  sokevuinni,  or  tenants  in  free  socage. 
Of  this  tenure  we  are  first  to  speak ;  and  this  both  in  the  * 
nature  of  its  service,  and  the  fruits  and  consequences  apper- 
taining thereto  was  always^  by  much  themost  free  and  inde- 
pendent  species  of  any. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  socage  tenures  were  the  relics 
of  Saxon  liberty;  retained  by  such  persons  as  had  neither 
forfeited  them  to  the  king,  nor  been  obliged  to  exchange 
their  tenure,  for  the  more  honourable,  as  it  was  called,  but,. 
at  the  same  time,  more  burthensome,  tenure  of  knight-ser- 
vice. This  is  peculiarly  remarkable  in  the  tenure  which  pre- 
vails in  Kent,  called  gavel-kind,  which  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  species  of  socage  tenure ;  the  j)reserva- 
tion  whereof  inviolate  from  the  innovations  of  the  Norman 
conqueror  is  a  fact  universally  known.  And  those  who  thus 
preserved  their  liberties  were  said  to  hold  i^  free  ajad  _com- 
mon  socage. 
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As,  therefore,  the  grandjeriterion  and  distinguishing  mark 
of  this  species  of  tenure  are  the  having  its  renders  or  ser- 
vices ascertained,  it  will  include  under  it  all  other  methods 
of  holding  free  lands  by  certain  and  invariable  rents  and 
duties ;  and,  in  particular,  petit  sergeanty,  tenure  in  burgage, 
and  gavel-kind. 

We  may  remember,  that  by  the  Statute  12  Car.  II.  grand 
sergeanty  is  not  itself  totally  abolished,  but  only  the  slavish 
appendages  belonging  to  it ;  for  the  honorary  services  (such  , .   V^'^*' 

as  carrying  the  king's  sword  or  banner,  officiating  as  his  <    jJO^ 
butler,  carver,  &c.,  at  the  coronation)  are  still  reserved.    Now  ' 
^etit  sergeanty  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  grand  sergeanty ; 
for,  as  one  is  a  personal  service,  so  the  othei*  is  a  rent  or  ren- 
der, both  tending  to  some  purpose   relative  to  the  king's 
per*son.      Petit  sergeanty,  as  defined  by  Littleton,  consists       *  S.  82. 
in  holding  lands  of  the  king  by  the  service  of  rendering  to 
him  annually  some  small  implement  of  warj  as  a  bow,  a 
sword,  a  lance,  an  arrow,  or  the  like.     This,  he  says,  is  but 
■socage  in  effect ;  for  it  is  no  personal  service,  but  a  certain 
rent.     '  The  tenure  on  which  the  Dukes  of  Marlborough  and 
of  Wellington  hold  the  estates  granted  to  their  respective 
ancestors  for  military  service  are  of  this  nature,  each  ren- 
dering a  small  flag  or  ensign,  annually  deposited  in  Windsor  * 
Castle.'                                                                                               _    ->^ 
( Tenure  in  burgage  is  expressly  said  by  Littleton  to  be  but         ajj^    o-      J 


tenure  in  socage;  and  it  is  where  the  king  or  other  person 
is  lord  of  an  ancient  borough,  in  which  the  tenements  are  ^  A/ 
held  by  a  rent  certain.  It  is,  indeed,  only  a  kind  of  town 
socage ;  as  common  socage,  by  which  other  lands  are  holden, 
is  usually  of  a  rural  nature.  A  borough  is  usuall}'^  distin- 
guished from  other  towns  by  the  right  of  sending  members 
to  parliament ;  and,  where  the  right  of  election  is  b)"-  bur- 
gage tenure,  that  alone  is  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
borough.  Tenure  in  burgage,  therefore,  or  burgage  tenure, 
is  where  houses,  or  lands  which  were  formerly  the  site  of 
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lioiises,  in  an  ancient  horougli,  are  held  of  some  lord  in  com- 
mon socjige,  by  a  certain  established  rent.  And  (these  seem 
to  have  withstood  the  shock  of  the  Norman  encroachments, 
principally  on  account  of  their  insignificancy,  which  made  it 
not  worth  while  to  compel  them  to  an  alteration  of  tenure. 
Besides,  the  owners  of  them  being  chiefly  artificers  and  per- 
sons engaged  in  trade,  could  not,  with  any  tolerable  pro- 
priety, be  put  on  such  a  military  establishment,  as  the  ten- 
•  S.  83.  ure  of  chivalry  was.  The  free  socage,  therefore,  in  which 
these  tenements  are  held,  seems  to  be  plainly  a  remnant  of 
Saxon  liberty  ;  which  may  also  account  for  the  great  variety 
of  customs,  affecting  many  of  these  tenements  so  held  in  an- 
tient  burgage  ;(^the  principal  and  most  remarkable  of  which 
Borough  Eng-  is  that  Called  Borough  English ;  so  named  in  contradistinc- 
tion, as  it  were,  to  the  Norman  customs,  and  which  is  taken 
notice  of  by  Glanvil,  and  by  Littleton,  viz.,  that  the  young- 
est son,  and  not  the  eldest,  succeeds  to  the  burgage  tenement 
on  the  death  of  his  father.  )  For  which  Littleton  gives  this 
reason :  because  the  younger  son,  by  reason  of  his  tender 
age,  is  not  so  capable  as  the  rest  of  his  brethren  to  help  him- 
self. Other  authors  have,  indeed,  given  a  much  stranger 
reason  for  this  custom,  as  if  the  lord  of  the  fee  had  anciently 
a  ricrht  of  concubinajje  with  his  tenant's  wife  on  her  wed- 
dinfr-nifrht ;  and  that  therefore  the  tenement  descended  not 
to  the  eldest  but  to  the  youngest  who  was  more  certainly  the 
offspring  of  the  tenant.  But  I  cannot  learn  that  ever  this 
custom  prevailed  in  England,  though  it  certainly  did  in  Scot- 
land (under  the  name  of  mercheta  or  marcheta),  till  abol- 
ished by  Malcolm  III.  And,  perhaps,  a  more  rational  account 
than  either  may  be  fetched  (though  at  a  sufficient  distance) 
from  the  practice  of  the  Tartars;  among  whom,  according  to 
Father  Duhalde,  this  custom  of  descent  to  the  youngest  son 
prevails.  That  nation  is  composed  totally  of  shepherds  and 
herdsmen;  and  the  eldest  sons,  as  soon  as  they  are  capable 
of  leading  a  pastoral  life,  migrate  from  their  father  with  a. 
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certain  allotment  of  cattle,  and  go  to  seek  a  new  habitation.  »   Vju 

The  youngest  son,  therefor,  who  continues  latest  with  his         'Vi-j*^ 

father,  is  naturally  the  heir  of  his  house,  the  rest  being  al-       c^\ 

ready  provided  for.     And  thus  we  find  that,  among  many 

other  northern  nations,  it  was  the  custom  for  all  the  sons 

but  one  to  migrate  from  the  father,  which  one  be*came  his        *S.  84. 

heir. 

The  nature  of  the(tenure  in  gavel-kind  affords  us  a  stronger  Gavel-kind, 
argument  that  tenure  in  socage  is  a  remnant  of  Saxon  liberty) 
It  is  universally  known  what  struggles  the  Kentish  men  made 
to  preserve  their  antient  liberties,  and  with  how  much  success 
those  struggles  were  attended  (a).  And  as  it  is  principally  here 
that  we  meet  with  the  custom  of  gavel-kind  (though  it  was 
and  is  to  be  found  in  some  other  parts  of  the  kingdom),  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that  this  was  a  part  of  those  liberties  ; 
agreeably  to  Mr.  Selden's  opinion,  that  gavel-kind  before  the 
Norman  conquest  was  the  general  custom  of  the  realm.  The 
(distinguishing  properties  of  this  tenure  are  various ;  some  of 
the  piincipal  reasons  are  these  :  1.  the  tenant  is  of  age  suffi- 
cient to  aliene  his  estate  by  feoffment  atjli^a^eof^fifteen. 
2.  The  estate  does  not  escheat  in  case  of  an  attainder  and 
execution  for  felony ;  their  maxim  being  "  the  father  to  the 
bough,  the  son  to  the  plough."  3.  In  most  places  he  had  a 
power  of  devising  lands  by  will,  before  the  statute  for  that 
purpose  was  made.  4.  The  lands  descend,  not  to  the  eldest, 
youngest,  or  any  one  son,  but  to  all  the  sons  together  •)which 
was  indeed  antiently  the  most  usual*  course  of  descent  all  »S.  85. 
over  England,  though  in  particular  places  particular  customs 
prevail. 

Having  thus  distributed  and  distinguished  the  several  Socage  tenures 

considered. 

species  of  tenure  in  free  socage,  I  proceed  next  to  show  that 
this  also  partakes  very  strongly  of  the  feodal  nature.  Which 
may  probably  arise  from  its  antient  Saxon  original ;  since 

{a)  At  this  day  the  Kent  County  Arms  are  the  White  Horse  of  Hengist,  the 
Saxon,  and  the  motto  Invicta. 
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(aH  was  before  observed)  feuds  were  not  unknown  among 
the  Saxons,  though  they  did  not  form  apart  of  their  military 
policy,  nor  were  drawn  out  into  such  arbitrary  consecjuences 
as  among  the  Normans.  It  seems,  therefore,  reasonable  to 
imagine,  that  socage  tenure  existed  in  nnich  the  same  state 
before  the  conquest  as  after  ;  that  in  Kent  it  was  preserved 
with  a  high  hand,  as  our  histories  inform  us  it  was  ;  and  that 
the  rest  of  the  socage  tenures  dispersed  through  England 
escaped  the  general  fate  of  other  property,  partly  out  of  fa- 
vour and  affection  to  their  particular  owners,  and  partly 
from  their  own  insignificancy. 

•  S  86.  'However  this  may  be  the  tokens  of  their  feodal  original 

will  evidently  appear  from  a  shoi't  comparison  of  the  inci- 
dents and  consequences  of  socage  tcimi  c  with  those  of  tenure 
in  chivaby ;  remarking  their  agreement  or  difference  as  we 
go  along. 

Held  of  supe-  .1-  In  the  first  place,  then,  both  were  heW  of  superior  lords  ; 
one  of  the  king,  either  immediately,  or  ^as  lord  paramount ; 
and  (in  the  latter  case)  of  a  subject  or  a  mesne  lord  between 
the  king  and  the  tenant. 

Subject  to  the      2.  Both  were  subject  to  the  feodal  return,  render,  rent,_or 

feudal  render,  •  r-  ,  ,i  i  •   i  r  -i^-    ~ 

or  ser\-ices,  scrvicc  01  some  sort  or  other,  which  arose  from  a  supposition 
ing  certain.  ^^  ^^  original  grant  from  the  lord  to  the  tenant.  In  the 
military  tenure,  or  more  proper  feud,  this  was  from  its  na- 
ture unceilain ;  in_socage,  which  was  a  feud  of  the  improper 
kind,  it  was  certain,  fixed,  and  determinate  (though  perhaps 
nothing  more  than  bare  fealty),' and  so  continues  to  this 
day. 

Oath  of  fealty.  8.  Both  were,  from  their  constitution,  universally  subject 
(over  and  above  all  other  renders)  to  tliej^ath  of  fealty,  or 
mutual  bond  of  obligation  between  the  lord  and  tenant. 

To  aids.  •     4.  The  tenure  in  socage  was  subject,  of  common  right,  to 

*  S.  87.        aids  for  knighting  the  son  and  marrying  the  eldest  daugh*- 

ter;  abolished  by  the  statute  12  Car.  II. 
Keliefs.  5.  Relief  is  due  upon  socage  tenure,  as  well  as  upon  tenure 
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in  chivalry.  '  If,  liowerer,  no  rent  were  reserved,  no  relief  was 
pa>^able  (a).  And  as  since  the  Stat,  qiua  emptores  18  Ed.  I> 
no  lands  can  be  granted  in  fee  simple,  except  by  the  Crown, 
to  be  held  of  the  grantor,  and  as  therefore,  since  then,  no 
rent  can  be  reserved  on  such  a  grant  (b),  so  neither  can  any 
relief  be  payable.'  The  Statute  of  Charles  II.  reserves  the 
reliefs  incident  to  socage  tenures  ;  and  therefore,  whenever 
lands  in  fee  simple  are  holden  by  a  rent,  relief  is  still  due  of 
common  right  upon  the  death  of  a  tenant,  '  but  it  might  be 
shown  that  it  was  agreed  on  creating  the  tenure,  that  no 
relief  should  be  payable  (Co.  Litt.  by  Harg.,  93,  A.  n.,  2;  3 
Lev.  14.5).' 

6.  Primer  seisin  was  entirely  abolished  by  the  statute. 

7.  Wardship  is  also  incident  to  tenure  in  socage ;  but  of  a  Wardship, 
nature  very  different  from  that  incident  to  knight-service. 

For  if_the  inheritance  descend  to  an  infant  under  fourteen, 
the  wardship  of  him  does  not,  nor  ever  did,  belong  to  the 
lord  of  the  fee  ;  because,  in  this  tenure,  no  military  or  *other  *  g.  58. 
personal  service  being  required,  there  was  no  occasion  for 
the  lord  to  take  the  profits,  in  order  to  provide  a  proper  sub- 
stitute for  his  infant  tenant ;  but  his  nearest  relation  (to 
whom  the  inheritance  cannot  descend)  shall  be  his  guardian 
in_socage,  and  have  the  custody  of  his  land  and  body  till  he 
arrives  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  At  fourteen  this  wardship  in 
socage  ceases  ;  and  the  heir  may  oust  the  guardian,  and  call 
him  to  account  for  the  rents  and  profits ;  for  at  this  age  the 
law  supposes  him  capable  of  choosing  a  guardian  for  himself. 
It  was  in  this  particular,  of  wardship,  as  also  in  that  of  mar- 
riage, and  in  the  certainty  of  the  render  or  service,  that  the 
socage  tenures  had  so  much  the  advantage  of  the  military 
ones.  But  as  the  wardship  ceased  at  fourteen,  there  was 
this  advantage  attending  it :  that  young Jbeirs,  being  left  at 
so  tender  an  age  to  choose  their  own  guardians  till  twenty- 

(aj  Co.  Litt.  by  Harg.  93,  A.  n.  2 ;  3  Lev.  145.         (bj  See  ante,  p.  70. 
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appoint 
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Surrogate 
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one,  miglit  make  an  Improvident  clioicc.  Therefore,  wlien 
almost  all  the  lands  in  the  kin<;dom  were  turned  into  socaire 
tenures,  the  same  st-atute  (12  Car.  II.  c.  24)  enacted,  that  it 
should  be  in  the  power  of  any  father  by  will  to  appoint  a 
•guardian,  till  his  child  should  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
And^if  no  such,  '  or  an  improper,'  appointment  be  made,  the 
Court  of  Chancery  will  frequently  interpose,  and  name  a 
guardian,  to  prevent  an  infant  heir  from  improvidently  ex- 
posing himself  to  ruin  ;  'a  power  in  the  court  which  it  should 
seem  is(not  excluded  by  R.  S.  0.  c.  132,  sec.  1  (a),  by  which 
it  is  provided  that  the  right  of  appointing  guardians  of  in- 
fants (such  infants  not  having  a  father  living,  or  any  legal 
guardian  authorized  by  law  to  take  charge  of  their  persons 
and  estates)  may  be  exercised  by  the  Surrogate  Court  of 
the  county  in  which  the  infant  resides ;  and  by  s.  4,  such 
guardians,  so  appointed,  shall  have  the  charge  and  manage- 
ment of  the  real  and  pei'sonal  estate,  and  the  care  of  the  per- 
son and  education  of  the  infant.y  Notwithstanding  this  sec- 
tion, the  rule  in  equity  is,  that  money  belonging  to  an  infant 
is  not  to  be  paid  to  the  guardian,  however  appointed,Jbut^  is 
secured  and  paid  out  for  the  infant's  benefit  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  court,  unless  the  amount  be  small,  and  required 
for  the  immediate  u.se  of  the  infant,  or  there  be  special  cir- 
cumstances {h).' 

8.  The  value  of  marriage  and  fines  for  alienation  are  de^ 
molished  by  the  statute  of  Charles  II. 

10.  Escheats  are  equally  incident  to  tenure jn_socage,  as 
they  were  to  tenure  by  knight-service. 

Thus  much  for  the  two  grand  species  of  tenure,  under 

aboUshed!^^'^^  which  almost  all  the  free  lands  of  the  kingdom  were  holden 

till  the  restoration  in  1G60,  when  th^fornier  was  abolished 

and  sunk  into  the  latter :  so  that  the  lands  of  both  sorts  are 


Tenure  by 


(a)  Re  Stannard,  Chanc.  Chambers  Rep.  15  ;  6  Grant  632 ;  but  see  per  Kobin- 
son,  C.  J.,  Doe  Marianne  v.  Alexander,  1  U.  C.  R.  120. 
(6)  Mitchell  v.  Ritchey,  13  Grant  445. 
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now  holden  by  one  universal  tenure  of  free  and  common 
socage  ;  'whicFis  the  tenure  under  which  all  grants  of  lands 
in  Ontario  are  held  («).' 

The  other  grand  division  of  tenure,  mentioried  by  Bracton  Villein 

.  .  .  tenure. 

as  cited  in  the  preceding  chapter,  is  that  of  v 'Menage,  as 
contradistinguished  from  liberum  tenementum,  or  frank 
tenure.  And  this  (we  may  remembei-)  he  sub-divided  into 
two  classes,  pure  and  privileged  villenages ;  from  whence 
have  arisen  two  other  species  of  modem  tenures. 

*  III.  (From  the  tenure  of  pure  villenage  have  sprung  the  *  S.  90.         ' '" '   i 
present  copyhold  tenures  in  England,  or  tenure  by  copy  of  ^  « 

court-roll  at  the  will  of  the  lord)  in  order  to  obtain  a  clear  "^ 

idea  of  which  it  will  be  previously  necessary  to  take  a  short 
view  of  the  original  and  nature  of  manors. 

Manors  are  in  substance  as  antient  as  the  Saxon  constitu-  Of  manors. 
tion,  though  perhaps  differing  a  little,  in  some  immaterial 
circumstances,  from  those  that  exist  at  this  day ;  just  as  we 
observed  of  feuds,  that  they  were  partly  known  to  our  an-  .  i 

cestors  even  before  the  Norman  conquest.     A  manor,  maiiei^-         (n\<3^ 
iwni,  manendo,  because  the  usual  residence  of  the  owner,  ■^■^' 

seems  to  have  been  a  district  of  ground,  held  by  lords  or 
great  personages,  who  kept  in  their  own  hands  so  much  land 
as  was  necessary  for  the  use  of  their  families,  which  were 
called  terrce  dominicales  or  demesne  lands ;  being  occupied 
by  the  lord,  or  dominus  manerii,  and  his  ser\'ants.  The 
other,  or  tenementcd  lands  they  distributed  among  their  ten- 
ants ;  which,  from  the  different  modes  of  tenure,  were  dis- 
tinguished by  two  different  names.  First  hook-land,  or  char-  . 
ter  land,  which  was  held  by  deed  under  certain  rents  and  free- 
services,  and  in  effect  differed  nothing  from  the  free-socage 
lands :  and  from  hence  have  arisen  most  of  the  freehold  ten- 
ants who  hold  of  particular  manors,  and  owe  suit  and  service 
to  the  same.      The  other  species  was  called  folk-land,  which 


{a}  ante  p.  98. 
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was  held  by  no  assurance  in  writing,  but  rlistributcd  among 
the  common  folk  or  people  at  the  pleasure  of  the  lord,  and  re- 
sumed at  his  discretion  ;  being  indeed  land  held  in  villenage 
which  we  shall  presently  describe  more  sit  large.  The  resi- 
due of  the  manor  being  uncultivated,  was  termed  the  lord's 
wa^^to,  and  served  for  public  roads  and  for  common  of  pas- 

Courts  baron,  ti,,.^  ^q  ^^q  }ord  and  his  tenants.  Manors  were  formerly  cal- 
led baronies,  as  they  still  are  lordships ;  and  each  lord  or 
baron  was  empowered  to  hold  a  domestic  court,  called  the 
court-baron,  for  redressing  misdemeanors  and  nuisances 
within  the  manor ;  and  for  settling  disputes  of  property 
among  the  tenants.     This  court  is  an  inseparable  ingredient 

*  S.  91.  of  every   manor ;  and  if  the  number*  of  suitors  should  so 

fail  as  not  to  leave  sufficient  to  make  a  jurj'^  or  homage,  that 
is  two  tenants  at  least,  the  manor  itself  is  lo.st. 

All  manors  In  the  early  times  of  our  le^al  constitution,  the  king's 

must  have  ex-  *'  . 

isted  before     gi^eatcr  barons,  who  had  a  large  extent  of  territory  held  un- 

the  Stat,  of 

quia  emptores.  der  the  Crown,  granted  out  frequently  smaller  manors  to  in- 
ferior persons  to  be  holden  of  themselves  :  which  do  there- 
fore continue  to  be  held  under  a  superior  lord,  who  is  called 
in  such  cases  the  lord  paramount  over  all  these  manors  ;  and 
his  seignory  is  frequently  termed  an  honour,  not  a  manor,  es- 
pecially if  it  hath  belonged  to  an  ancient  feodal  baron,  or 

Snbinfeuda-     hath  been  at  any  time  in  the  hands  of  the  crown.      In  imi- 
tions. 

tation  whereof  these  inferior  lords  began  to  carve  out  and  to 

grant  to  others  still  more  minute  estates,  to  be  held  as  of 
themselves,  and  were  so  proceeding  downwards  in  infinitum, 
till  the  superior  lords  observed,  that  by  this  method  of  sub- 
infeudation they  lost  all  their  feodal  profits  of  wardships, 
marriages,  and  escheats,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  these 
mesne  or  middle  lords,  who  were  the  immediate  superiors  of 
the  terre-tenant,  or  him  who  occupied  the  land :  and  also  that 
the  mesne  lords  themselves  were  so  impoverished  thereby, 
that  they  were  disabled  from  performing  their  services  to 
their  own  superior.     This  occasioned  the  Statute  of  Westm. 
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3,  or  quia  emptores,  18  Edw.  I.  c.  I,  which  directs  that  upon  Quia  emptores. 
all  sales  of  feoffments  of  land,  the  feoffee  shall  hold  the  .'*--'^-'*--^-' 

same,  not  of  his  inmiediate  feoffor,  but  of  the  chief  lord  of 
the  fee,  of  whom  such  feoffor  himself  held  it.  *.  And  from  *S-  ^2. 
hence  it  is  clear  that  all  manors  existing  at  this  day  must 
have  existed  as  early  as  King  Edward  I.  ;  for  it  is  essential 
to  a  manor,  that  there  be  tenants  who  hold  of  the  lord  ;  and 
by  the  operation  of  that  statute  and  other  statutes,  no  ten- 
ant in  capite  since  the  accession  of  that  prince,  and  no  ten- 
ant of  a  common  lord,  since  the  Statute  of  quia  emjytores' 
could  create  any  new  tenants  to  hold  of  himself,  'hence  also 
it  follows  that  no  manors  exist  in  Canada.' 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  folk-land,  or  estates  held  in  vil-  Tenures  in 

.  .  .  villenage. 

lenage,  this  was  a  species  of  tenure  neither  strictly  feodal, 
Norman,  nor  Saxon ;  but  mixed  and  compounded  of  them 
all :  and  which  also,  on  account  of  the  heriots  that  usually 
attend  it,  may  seem  to  have  been  somewhat  Danish  in  its 
composition.  Under  the  Saxon  government  there  were  a  sort 
of  people  in  a  state  of  downright  servitude,  used  and  em- 
ployed in  the  most  servile  works,  and  belonging  both  they, 
their  children,  and  effects,  to  the  lord  of  the  soil,  like  the  rest 
of  the  cattle  or  stock  upon  it.  These  seem  to  have  been  those 
who  held  what  was  called  the  folk-land,  from  which  they 
were  removeable  at  the  lord's  pleasure.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  Normans  here,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  they  who 
were  strangers  to  any  other  than  a  feodal  state,  might  give 
some  sparks  of  enfranchisement  to  such  wretched  persons 
as  fell  to  their  share,  by  admitting  them  as  well  as  others,  to 
the  oath  of  fealty  ;  which  conferred  a  right  of  protection, and 
raised  the  tenant  to  a  kind  of  estate  superior  to  downright 
slavery,  but  inferior  to  every  other  condition.  This  they  Villeins- 
called  villenage,  and  the  tenants  villeins,  either  from  the 
word  vilis,  or  else,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  tells  us,  a  villa  ;  be- 
cause the}^  lived  chiefly  in  villages,  and  were  employed  in 
rustic  works  of  the  most  sordid  kind :  resembling  the  Spartan 
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heloten,  to  wliom  alone  the  culture  of  the  lands  was  con- 
sij^fued ;  their  rugged  masters,  like  our  northern  ancestors 
esteeming  war  the  only  honourable  emphjyment  of  mankind. 

*  S.  93.         *  These  villeins,  belonging  principally  to  lords  of  manors, 
were  either  villeins  ir^ardant,  that  is,  annexed  to  the  manor 

.^*^         or  land ;  or  else  they  wire  in  gross,  or  at  large,  that  is,  an- 
nexed to  the  person  of  the  lord,  and  transferable  by  deed 
c/v^  from  one  owner  to  another.     They  could  not  leave  their  lord 

without  his  permission  :  but  if  they  ran  away,  or  were  pur- 
loined from  him,  might  be  claimed  and  recovered  by  action, 
like  beasts  or  other  chattels.  They  held  indeed  small  por- 
tions of  land  by  way  of  sustaining  themselves  and  families  ; 
but  it  was  at  the  mere  will  of  the  lord,  who  might  dispos- 
sess them  whenever  he  pleased ;  and  it  was  upon  villein  ser- 
vice, that  is,  to  carry  out  dung,  to  hedge  and  ditch  the  lord's 
demesnes,  and  any  other  the  meanest  offices  :  and  their  ser- 
vices were  not  only  base,  but  uncertain  both  as  to  their 
time  and  quantity.  A  villein  could  acquire  no  property 
either  in  lands  or  goods :  but,  if  he  purchased  either,  the 
lord  might  enter  upon  them,  oust  the  villein,  and  seize  them 
to  his  own  use,  unless  he  contrived  to  dispose  of  them  again 
before  the  lord  had  seized  them  ;  for  the  lord  had  then  lost 
his  opportunity.     The  children  of  villeins  were  also  in  the 

*  S.  94.     same  state  of  bondage  with  their  pa*rents. 

Tenures  by  Villeins,  by  many  means,  in  process  of  time,gained  consider- 

rolL  able  ground  on  their  lords  ;  and  in  particular  strengthened  the 

tenure  of  their  estates  to  that  degree,  that  they  came  to  have 
in  them  an  interest  in  many  places  full  as  good  as,  in  others 
better  than,  their  lords.  For  the  good-nature  and  benevo- 
lence of  many  lords  of  manors  having,  time  out  of  mind, 
permitted  their  villeins  and  their  children  to  enjoy  their 
possessions  without  interruption,  in  a  regular  course  of  des- 
"^  cenvthe  common  law,  of  which  custom  is  the  life,' now  gave 

them  title  to  prescribe  against  their  lords  ;  and,  on  perform- 
ance of  the  same  services,  to  hold  their  lands  in  spite  of  any 
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determination  of  the  lord's  will.  For  though  in  general  they 
are  still  saidJ,o_hold  their  estates  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  yet 
it  is  such  a  will  as  is  agreeable  to  the  customs  of  the  manor  ; 
which  customs  are  preserved  and  evidenced  by  the  rolls  of 
the  several  courts-baron  in  which  they  are  entered,  or  kept 
on  foot  by  the  constant  immemorial  usage  of  the  several 
manors  in  which  the  lands  lie.  And  as  such  tenants  had 
nothing_to_  shew  for  their  estates  but  these  customs,  and 
admissions  in  pursuance  of  them,  entered  on  these  rolls,  or 
the  copies  of  such  entries  witnessed  by  the  steward,  they 
now  began  to  be  called  tenants  hy  copy  of  court-roll,  and 
theirjtenure  itself  a  copyhold. 

Thus  copyhold  tenures,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  observes, 
although  very  meanly  descended,  yet  came  of  an  ancient 
house ;  for,  from  what  has  been  premised,  it  appears,  that 
copyholders  are  in  truth  no  other  but  villeins,  who,  by  a  long 
series  of  encroachments  on  the  lord,  have  at  last  established 
a  customary  right  to  those  estates,  which  before  were  held 
absolutely  at  the  lord's  will.*  And  these  encroachments 
grew  to  be  so  universal,  that  when  tenure  in  villenage  was 
virtuall}^  abolished  (though  copyholds  were  reserved)  by  the 
Statute  of  Charles  II.,  there  was  hardly  a  pure  villein  left  in 
the  nation.  For  Sir  Thomas  Smith  testifies,  that  in  his  time 
(and  he  was  secretary  to  Edward  VI.)  he  never  knew  any 
villein  in  gross  throughout  the  realm ;  and  the  few  villeins 
regardant  that  were  then  remaining,  were  such  only  as  had 
belonged  to  bishops,  monasteries,  or  other  ecclesiastical  cor- 
porations, in  the  preceding  times  of  popery.  For  he  tells  us, 
that  "  the  holy  fathers,  monks  and  friars,  had  in  their  con- 
"  fessions,  and  especially  in  their  extreme  and  deadly  sick- 
"  ness,  convinced  the  laity  how  dangerous  a  practice  it  was, 
"  for  one  Christian  man  to  hold  another  in  bondas^e  :  so  that 
"  temporal  men,  by  little  and  little,  by  reason  of  that  terror 
"  in  their  consciences,  were  glad  to  manumit  all  their  villeins 
"  But  the  said  holy  fathers,  with  the  abbots  and  priors,  did 


'^S.  96. 
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"not  in  like  sort  \>y  theirs;  for  tliey  also  liad  a  scruple  in 
"  conscience  to  impoverish  and  despoil  the  Church  so  much, 
"  as  to  manumit  such  as  were  bond  to  their  churches,  or  to 
"  tlie  manoi-s  wliich  the  church  had  <^otten  ;  and  so  kept  tlieir 
"  villeins  still."  By  these  several  means  the  generality  of 
villeins  in  the  kingdom  have  long  ago  sprouted  up  into 
copyholders;  their  persons  being  enfranchised  by  manumis- 
sion or  long  acquiescence;  but  their^  estates,  in  strictness, 
remaining  su>)ject  to  the  same  servile  conditions  and^orfei- 
tures  as  before;  though,  in  geneml,  the  villein  services  are 
usually  commuted  for  a  pecuniary  quit-rent, 

•  S.  97.  *As  a  farther  consequence  of  what  has  been  premised,  we 

may  collect  these  two  main  principles,  which  are  held  to  be 
the  supporters  of  the  copyhold  tenure,  and  without  which  it 
cannot  exist:  1.  That  the  lands  be  parcel  of,  and  situate 
''   ^V^  ^  within,  that  manor,  under  which  it  is  held.     2.  That  they 
^  -/^K  fiT     have   been   demised,   or   demisable,  by  copy  of   court-roll, 
JP^        immemorially.     For  immemorial  custom  is  the  life  of  all 
-  ^  tenures  by  copy ;  so  that  no  new  copyhold  can,  strictly 

•>y»        speaking,  be  granted  at  this  day,  '  or  could  ever  have  existed 

in  Canada.' 
•S.  98.  *Thus  much  for  the  ancient  tenure  of  pure  villenage,  and 

the  modem  one  of  copyhold  at  tJie  will  of  the  lord,  which  is 
lineally  descended  from  it. 

*  S.  101.  *Thus  have  we  taken  a  compendious  view  of  the  principal 
and  fundamental  points  of  the  doctrine  of  tenures,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  in  which  we  cannot  but  remark  the 
mutual  connexion  and  dependence  that  all  of  them  have 
upon  each  other.  And  upon  the  whole  it  appears,  that 
whatever  changes  and  alterations  these  tenures  have  in 
process  of  time  undergone,  from  the  Saxon  sera  to  the  12 
Car.  II.,  all  lay  tenures  are  now  in  effect  reduced  to  two 
species :  free  tenure  in  common  socage,  and  base  tenure  by 
copy  of  court-roll  '  the  former  alone  existing  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario.' 
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OF   FREEHOLD   ESTATES  OF   INHERITANCE. 

The  next  objects  of  our  disquisitions  are  the  nature  and 
properties  of  estates.  An  estate  in  lands,  tenements  and  here- 
ditaments, signifies  such  interest  as  the  tenant  hath  therein  :  'K  .  /rf  A'Tt- 
s^that,  if  a  man  grants  all  his  estate  in  Dale  to  A.  and  his  i^_^ 
heirs,  everything  that  he  can  possibly  grant  shall  pass 
thereby  (a).  It  is  called  in  Latin  status ;  it  signifying  the 
condition  or  circumstance  in  which  the  owner  stands  with  re- 
gard to  his  property.  And,  to  ascertain  this  with  proper  pre- 
cision and  accuracy,  estates  may  be  considered  in  a  threefold 
view :  first,  with  regard  to  th&^uantity  of  interest  which 
the  tenant  has  in  the  tenement ;  secondly,  with  regard  to  the 

^time  at  which  that  quantity  of  interest  is  to  be  enjoyed  ;  and    ^^'    -«_ ,  -v  ^i 
thirdly,  with  regard  to  iheiiumber  and  connexions  of  the  ten-  (3 1^ 
ants. 

f  )      First,  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  interest_  which  the  The  quantity        / 

.  1  •     •  1  1       •        1  .        "f  interest.  - — ^ 

tenant  has  in  the  tenement,  this  is  measured  by  its  duration  i  i 

and  extent.  Thus,  either  his  right  of  possession  is  to  subsist  Jo/»"^-  '  "s^^ 
^for  an  uncertain  period,  during  his  o"wn  life,  or  the  life  of 
another  man  ;  to  determine  at  his  own  decease,  or  to  remain 
to  his  descendants  after  him  ;  or  it  is  circumscribed  within  a 
certain  number  of  years,  months,  or  days ;  or  lastly,  it  is  in- 
finite and  unlimited/TDeing  vested  in  him  and  his  representa- 
tives for  ever.  And  this  occasions  the  primary  divisionj  of  *  *  g.  io4 
estates  into  such  as  are  freehold,  and  such  as  are  less  than   r^r      ~T\/^L,,j 

freehold.  '  — ^-j ^  ^  4^-*.* 

i\  )     '  The  quality  of  an  estate  has  reference  to  its  tenure,  as  v 

whether  in  common,  in  joint  tenancy,  on  condition,  &c. ' 


;.-t<.( 


(a)  Co.  Litt.  345. 
8 
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l>pfiintim»  ..f      [An  estate  of  freehold,  liberumtenenienlii'ni,  gr^franktcne- 
freehold.  iiK'ntJ-JS.£llClJ  an  estate,  as  at  common  law    required  actual 

possession  of  the  land ;  'and  no  other  is,  legally  speaking,  free- 
hold ; '  which  actual  possession  could  '  prior  to  thqStat.  14  fc 
15  Vic^  7  ;  R.  S.  O.  c.  98  (.see  pod,  s.  317),  by  whiph  the  im-  : 
mediate  freehold  lies  in  grant  as  well  as  in  livery, 'by  the  pv?<.^ 
course  of  the  common  law,  be  only  given  by  the  ceremony 
called  livery  of  .seisin,  which  is  the  same  as  the  feodal  inves- 
titure. And  from  these  principles  we  may  extract  this  de- 
scription of  a  freehold  :  that(it  is  such  an  estate  in  lands  as 
'was  formerly  only, '  conveyed  by  livery  of  seisin  ;  or,  in  tene- 
ments of  an  incorporeal  nature,  by  what  is  equivalent  thereto/) 
And  accordingly  it  is  laid  down  by  Littleton,  that,  where  a 
freehold  shall  pass,  it  behoveth  to  have  liveiy  of  seisin.  As, 
therefore,  estates  of  inheritance  and  estates  for  life  could  not 
by  common  laiv  be  conveyed  without  livery  of  seisin,  these 
are  properly  estates  of  freeholdj^and,  as  no  other  estates '  were 
(  required  to  be  '  conveyed  with  tlie  same  solemnity,  therefore 

:  no  othei-s  '  were  or  yet  are '  properly  freehold  estates  (a). 

(  Estates  of  freehold  (thus  understood)  are  either  estates  of 
inlieritance,  or  estates  not  of  iiiheritance,__The  former  are 
again  di\  idt'd  into  inheritances  -dhsolute  or  fee-simple;  and 

(aj  It  is  suggested  that  the^above  definition  so  far  as  it  makes  possession 
essential  to  the  existence  of  a  freehold  estate,  is  perhaps  at  the  present  day  sub- 
ject to  some  qualification.  If  lands  be  limited  to  A.  for  life,  remainder  to  B.  for 
life  ;  or,  to  A.  for  life,  remainder  to  B.  in  tail,  remainder  to  C.  for  life  or  in  fee, 
these  remainders  are  still  now  regarded  as  freehold  estates,  though  the  possession 
is  in  A. ;  and  A.  as  the  taker  of  the  first  of  the  freehold  estates,  is  said  to  have  the 
immediate  freehold.  Preston  Estates,  voL  1,  214,  21.5.  This  distinction  is  also 
recognised  by  R^S.  O.  c.  9S,  which  enacts  that  corporeal  hereditaments  shall, 
as  regards  the  immediate  freehold  thereof,  lie  in  grant  as  well  as  in  livery.  The 
Act  clearly  recognises  freehold  estates  other  than  immediate,  and  consequently 
not  accompanied  by  possession ;  these  it  does  not  provide  for,  as  they  lay  in 
grant  before  the  Act,  since  possession  could  not  be  given,  or  livery  made. 
Moreover,  possession  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  cannot  be  had  in  an  incor- 
poreal tenement,  and  yet  a  freehold  estate  may  exist  in  it.  To  this  may  be  added 
that  "  such  interests  only  as  may  continue  for  the  period  of  a  life,  are  estates  of 
freehold  ;  all  interests  for  a  shorter  period,  or  more  properly  speaking,  for  a  de- 
finite space  of  time  are  chattel  interests. "    Prest.  Estates,  203. 
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(3     .         .  .  .  ^^' 

inheritances  limited,  one  species  of  which  we  usually  call 
fee-tail.  XS  ' 

I.  Tenant  in  fee-simple  (or,  as  he  is  frequently  styled  I.  Fee-3imple. 
tenant  in  fee)  is  he  that  hath^lands^  tenements^  or  heredita- 
ments, to  hoIxito_him  and  his  heirs  forever:  generally,  ab- 
solutely, and  simply;  without  mentioning  ivhat  heirs,  but 
referring  that  to  his  own  pleasure,  or  to  the  disposition  of 
the  law.     The  true  meaning  of  the  word  fee  (feodum)  is  the 
same  with  that  of  feud  or  fief,  and  in  its  original  sense,  it  is*        *  S- 105. 
taken  (in  contradistinction  to  allodium ;    which  latter  the 
writers  on  this  subject  define  to  be^  of  every  man's  own 
land,  which  he  possesseth  merely  in  his  own  right,  without 
owing  any  rent  or  service  to  any  superior.    This  is  property 
in  its  highest  degree  ;  and  the  owner  thereof  hath  ahsolutum 
et  directum  dominium,  and  therefore  is  sai^  to  be  seised 
thereof  absolutely  in  dominico  suo,  in  his  own  demesne.] 
But  feodum,  or  fee,, is  that  which  is  held  of  some  superior,   ,  .  •  (Vs A.' 

on  condition  of  rendering  him  service ;  in  which  superior 
the  ultimate  property  of  the  land  resides.  And  therefore 
Sir  Hemy  Spelman  defines  the  feud  or  fee  to  be  the  right 
w^ch  the  vassal  or  tenant  hath  in  lands,  to  use  the  same, 
and  take  the  profits  thereof  to  him  and  his  heirs,  rendering 
to  the  lord  his  due  services  ;  the  mere  allodial  lyroperty  of 
the  soil  always  remaining  in  the  lord.  This\allodial  property 
no  subject  in  England  has)(a) ;  it  being  a  received,  and  now 
undeniable,  principle  in  the  law,  that  all  the  lands  in  Eng- 
land are  holden  mediately  or  immediately  of  the  king.  The 
king,  therefore,  only  hath  ahsolutum  et  directum  dominium : 
but  all  subjects'  lands  are  in  the  nature  of  feodum  or  fee  : 
whether  derived  to  them  by  descent  from  their  ancestors,  or 
purchased  for  a  valuable  consideration;  for  they  cannot 
come  to  any  man  by  either  of  those  ways,  unless  accompanied 
with  those  feodal  clogs  which  were  laid  upon  the  first  feu- 

(a)  Co.  Litt.  1. 
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(latoiv  when  it  was  originally  gi'aiited.  A_siil^ectj therefore, 
liath  only  the  usufruct,  ami  nut  the  absolute  property  of  the 

*-  "*  soil ;  or,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  expresses  it,  he  hath  dominium 

utih^hut  not  dQif^inlum  directum.    _Arhl  hence  it  is,  that, 

in  tlie  most  solemn  acts  of  the  law,  we  expres8_the  strongest 

and  highest  estate  that  any   subject   can   have    by  these 

words :  "  he  is  seised  ihereoi  J,n  his  demesne  ctsof  fee."     It 

-*  is  a  man's  demesne,  dominicum,  or  property  since  it  belongs 

to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever:  yet  this  dominicam,  property, 

or  demesne,  is  strictly  not  absolute  or  alloditil,  but  qualified 

or  feodal :   it  is  his  demesne,  as  of  fee :   that  is,  it  is  not 

purely  and  simply  his  own,  since  it  is  held  of  a^superior 

lord,  in  whom  the  ultimate  property  resides.     And  hence  it 

"^s  that  thie  holder  of  lands^  though  in  fee-simple^ is  still 

termed  tenant  in  fee.' 

•  S.  106.  *This  is  the  primary  sense  and  acceptation  of  the  word 

Sense  of  the    j^g      B^t,  (^s  Sir  Martin  Wright  very  justly  observes),  the 

doctrine,  "  that  all  lands  are  holden,"  having  been  for  so 

many  ages  a  fixed  and  undeniable  axiom,  our  Enghsh  law- 

yers  d£jyery  rarely,  (of  late  years  especially)  use  the  w^ord 

fee  in  this  its  primary,  original  sense,  in  contradistinction  to 
}      allodium  or  absolute  property,  with  which  they  had  no  con- 

v^J^      \\^     cern  ;  but_^enerally  use_it._tp .  express  tbfi  continuance  or 
*^  quantity  ofjestate.     A  _/ee,  therefore,  in  general,  signifies  an 

,^v*'^*v'"^  gg^jj^^g  Qf  inheritance  ;  being  the  highest  and  most  extensive 

interest  that  a  man  can  have  in  a  feud  ;  and  when^he  term 

is  used  simply,  without  any  other  adjunct,  or  has  the  ad- 

,  ,,     junct  of  simyle  annexed  to,  it  (as  a  fee,  or  a  fee-simple)^ 

\^^'''^  it  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  a _fee  conditional  at  the 

common  law,  or  a  fee-tail  by  the  Statute  de  donis;  im- 
porting an  absolute  inheritance,  clear  of  any  condition, 
limitation,  or  restrictions  to  particular  heirs,  but  descendible 
to  the  heirs  general,  whether  male  or  female,  lineal  or  colla- 
teral. Andun  no  other  sense  than  this  is  the  king  said  to 
be  seised  in  fee  he  being  the  feudatory  of  no  man^ 
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Taking,  tlierefore,  ;[ee  for  the  future,  unless  wliere  other-  Distinction  be- 
wise  explained,  in  this  its  secondary  sense,  as  an  estate  of  real  and  incor- 
inhei^itance,  it  is  applicable  to,  and  may  be  had  in^  any  kind  aments 
oHiereditanients^  either  corporeal  or  incorporeal.    But  there 
is  this  distinction  between  the  two  species  of  hereditaments 
that  of  a  corporeal  inheritance^^  man  shall  be  said  to  be 
seized_ii2.  Jiis.,c^_>ne8Tte_as  o//ee;  of  an  incorporeal  one,  he 
shall  only  be  said  Jbo_J3e^seized  as  o//ee,^nd  not_in  his  de- 
mesne.    For,  as .  incorporeal  hereditaments  are  in  their  na- 
ture collateraljo  and  issue  out  of,  lands  and  houses  (a),  their 
owner  hath  no  property,  dominicum,  or  demesne,  in  the 
thing  itself,  but  hath  only  something  derived  out  of  it,  re- 
sembling the  servitutes,  or  services  of  the  civil  law.     The 
dominicam  or  property  is  frequently  *in  one  man,  while     *  S.  107. 
the  appendage  or  service  is  in  another.    Thus  Caius  may  be 
seised  as  of  fee  of  a  way  leading  over  the  land,  of  which 
Titius  is  seized  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee. 

The  word  "  heirs  "  is  necessary  in  the  grant  or  donation,  The  word 

. _ ^ /  &    _  _         '"heirs  "is 

in  order  to  make  a  fee,  or  inheritance.  For,  if  land  be  given  necessary,  ■' 
to  a  man  forever,  or  to  him  and  his  assigns  forever,  this  vests 
in  him  but  an  estate  for  life.  This  very  great  nicety  about 
the  insertion  of  the  word  "  heirs "  in  all  feoffments  and 
grants,  in  order  to  vest  a  fee,  is  plainly  a  relic  of  the  feodal 
strictness;  by  which,  we  may  remember,  it  was  required*  *  S.  108. 
that  the  form  of  the  donation  should  be  punctually  pursued. 
And,  as  the  personal  abilities  of  the  donee  were  originally 
supposed  to  be  the  only  inducements  to  the  gift,  the  donee's 
estate  in  the  land  extended  only  to  his  own  person,  and  sub- 
sisted no  longer  than  his  life  ;  unless  the  donor,  by  an  ex- 
press pro\'ision  in  the  grant,  gave  it  a  longer  continuance, 
and  extended  it  also  to  his  heirs.  But  this  rule  is  now  softened 
by  many  exceptions. 

For(  1.  It  does  not  extend  to  devises  by  will ;  in  which  Not  required 

v_  ' —  -  in  wills. 


^^ 


ra)  See  S.  20. 
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as  they  were  introduced  at  the  time  wlien  the  feodal  ri- 
<;oijr  was  apace  wearing  out,  a  more  liberal  construction  is 
allowed;  and  therefore  'even  before  the  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  1/ 
by  a  devise  to  a  man  forever,  or  to  one  ami  hi.s  a-ssign-s  for- 
ever,  or  to  one  in  fee  .simph",  the  devi.see  '  took '  an  estate 
of  inheritance  ;  for  the  intention  of  the  devisor  '  was '  suffi- 
ciently plain  from  the  words  of  perpetuity  annexed,  though 
he  had  omitted  the  words  of  inheritance  '  In  many  cases 
also  a  fee  would  pass  by  a  will  though  there  were  no  woids 
of  perpetuity ;  as  on  a  devise  to  A.  coupled  with  a  personal 
duty  which  might  require  that  the  fee  should  pass,  as  to  set- 
tle children  in  business;  but  if  the  duty  enjoined  were  a  mere 
charge  on  the  estate,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  devise  in- 
volved the  devisee  in  no  personal  responsibility,  the  fee 
would  not  pass  («).  And  by  4  Wm.  IV.  c^l,  R.  S.  O.  c.  106,' 
a  devise  of  land  contained  in  a  will  shall  pass  all  the  estate 
in  the  land  whereof  the  devisor  was  seized,  unless  it  appear 
on  the  fac^  of  the  will  that  the  testator  intended  to  devise  a 

Nor  in'certain  lesser  estateg  2.JS"either_ldid '  this  rule  extend  to  fines  or  re- 
conveyances.        -       .  ^r<         ,  .  »  *       n         1 

covenes,  con.siderea  as  a  species  oi  conveyance  ;  for  thereby 
an  estate  in  fee  passed  by  act  and  operation  of  law  without  the 
word  "  heirs:"  as  it  does  also, for  particular  reasons,  by  certain 
other  methods  of  conveyance,  which  have  relation  to  a  former 
grant  or  estate  '  in  fee.  Thus  a  release  from  one  co-parcener 
to  another,  or  from  one  joint-tenant  in  fee  to  another,  of  the 
entire  estate  (6),  of  all  the  right,  of  the  releasor,  will,  with- 
out any  words  of  limitation,  convey  a  fee.  It  is  said  also 
that  the  word  "  heirs  "  is  not  necessaiy  to  pass  the  fee  where 
one  holding  under  a  conveyance  in  fee  gi'ants  the  lands  to 
another  expressing  in  the  grant  that  the  grantee  is  to  have 
the  lands  "as  fully  as  they  were  conveyed  to  him  the 
grantor  "(c).     Nor  is  the  word  requisite  in  case  of  a  release 

(a)  Lloyd  V.  Jackson,  L.  R.  2  Q.  B.,  Ex.  Ch.  269. 
(6)  Ruttan  v  Ruttan,  Mich,  T.  4  Vic.  U.  C. 
(c)  2  Prest.  on  Est.  2 ;  Shepp.  Touch.lOl. 
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of  a  right  in  extinguishment  of  the  right,  andjlQt.m  the 
crea.tion  or  transfer  of  or  to  enlarge  an  estate  ;  thus  a  release 
by  the  grantee  in  fee  of  a  rent  charge  of  all  his  right  to  the 
freeholder  will  pass  the  fee  without  use  of  the  word  "  heirs  :" 
and  in  contracts  for  sale  of  lands,  as  where  A.  seized  in  fee 
contracts  to  sell  to  B.,  without  use  of  the  word  "  heirs,"  or 
defining  the  quantity  of  estate  intended  to  be  conveyed,  it 
will  be  assumed  to  be  a  contract  for  an  estate  in  fee  (a).' 
(3  J  In  grants  of  lands  to  sole  corporations  and  their  succes-  Corporations, 
sors,  the  word  "  successors  "  supplies  the  place  of  "  heirs  ;  " 
for  as  heirs  take  from  the  ancestor,  so  does  the  sucessor  from 
the  predecessor.*  Bjit  in  a  grant  of  land  to  a  corporation  *  s.  109. 
aggregate,  the  word  "  successors  "  is  not  necessary,  though 
usually  inserted ;  for,  albeit  such  simple  grant  be  strictly 
only  an  estate  for  life,  yet,  as  that  corporation  never  dies, 
such  estate  for  life  is  perpetual,  or  equivalent  to  a  fee-simple, 
and  therefore  the  law  allows  it  to  be  one.  '  Still  it  differs 
from  an  ordinary  fee-simple  in  this,  that  if  by  any  means 
the  corporation  be  dissolved  whilst  holding  the  land,  the 
interest,  it  then  has  will  revert  to  the  grantor  or  his  heirs, 
4nd_nat  go  tojthe  Crown  by  escheat.  On  such  a  grant,  there- 
for, though  the  word  "  successors  "  be  named,  there  is  what 
is  termed  a,  possibility  of  reverter.'  [  4!.JLsist\y,  in  the  case  of 
the  king,  a  fee-simple  will  vest  in  him,  'without  the  word 
"heirs"  or  "successors"  in  the  grant;  partly  from  prerogative 
royal,  and  partly  from  a  reason  similar  to  the  last,  because 
the  king  in  judgment  of  law  never  dies.  But  the  general 
rule  is  that  the  word  "  heirs  "  is  necessary  to  create  an  estate 
of  inheritance.  ~>  The  word  "  assigns  "  is  superfluous.'^  <^ 

II.  We  are  next  to  consider  limited  fees,  or  such  estates  Of  limited 
of  inheritance  as  are  clogged  and  confined  with  conditions, 
or  qualifications,  of  any  sort.     And  these  we  may  divide 
into  two  sorts:    1.  QuaUJied  or  base  iees;  and,  2.  Fees  con- 

(a)  See,  further,  Preston  Est.  vol.  2,  42,  and  post  s,  325. 
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ditional,  so  called  at  the  coniinon  law  ;  aJidafterwardH  fees- 
tail,  in  coiise(|uence  of  the  statute  de  donis. 

Abmioor  1.  AJ^"-*^'*!  "''  qnfthH^fggj  is  sucli  a  one  as  lia^^  f^uajih- 

cation  subjoined  thereto,  and  wliieli  must  be  determined 
whenever  the  qualitication  annexed  to  it  is  at  an  ejid.  As, 
in  the  case  of  a  ^nint  to  A.  and  his  lieirs,  tenants  of  the  manor 
ofDcde ;  in  this  instance,  whenever  the  heirs  of  A.  cease  to 
be  tenants  of  tliat  manor,  the  grant  is  entirely  defeated.  So, 
when  Heniy  VI.  granted  to  John  Talbot,  lord  of  tlie  manor 
of  Kingston-Lisle  in  Berks,  that  he  and  his  hei)s,  lords  of 
the  said  manor,  should  be  peers  of  the  realm,  by  the  title  of 
Barons  of  Lisle  ;  here,  John  Talbot  had  a  base  or  (jualitied 
fee  in  that  dignity,  and,  the  instant  he  or  his  heirs  quitted 
the  seignory  of  this  manor,  the  dignity  was  at  an  end.  This 
•  S.  no.  *  estate  is  a  fee,  because  by  possibility  it  may  endure  for- 
ever in  a  man  and  his  heirs ;  yet,  a.s  that  duration  depends 
on  the  concurrence  of  collateral  circmnstanceSj  which  qualify 
and  debase  the.  purity  of  the  donation,  it  is  therefore  a  quali- 
fied or  base  fee.  '  The  term  "  base  fee  "  is  frequently  made 
use  of  in  the  R.  S.  0.  c.  100,  as  to  barring  entailed  estates ; 
and,  as  there  .used,  it  signifies,  by  s.  1,  that  estate  in  fee  sim- 
ple into  which  an  estate  tail  is  converted,  where  the  issue  in 
tail  are  barred,  but  those  entitled  in  remainder  or  otherwise 
are  not  barred:  as  where  there  is  a  protector  to  the  settlement 
who  refuses  to  consent  to  the  disposition  by  the  tenant,  who 
conveys  in  fee  simple  ;  here  only  the  issue  in  tail  are  barred, 
and  not  those  in  remainder  or  reversion,  and  the  estate  of 
the  grantee  is  called  a  base  fee.  It  will  be  seen  such  estate 
is  within  the  definition  given  above,  for  it  may  by  possibility 
endure  forever  in  the  grantee  and  his  heii's,  viz.,  so  long  as 
there  is  issue  of  the  grantee,  the  tenant  in  tail,  and  its  dura- 
tion depends  on  that  collateral  circumstance  which  qualifies 
and  debases  the  purity  of  the  gi-ant  in  fee  simple.' 

A  conditional      2.  ^  conditional  fee,  at  the  common  law,  was  a  fee  re 
strained  to  some  particular  heirs,  exclusive  of  others :  as  to 
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the  heirs  ofa_mans  hod^  by  which  only  his  lineal  descend- 
ants were  admitted,  in_exchision  of  collateral  heirs  ; -or  to 
the  heirs  ma^e  of  his  body,  in  exclusion  both  of  collaterals,  and 
lineal  females,  also.  It  was  called  a  conditional  Jee,  by  reason 
of  the  condition  expressed  or  iiiij^lied  in  the  donation  of  it, 
that,  if  the  donee  died  without  such  particular  heirs,  the 
land  should  revert  to  the  donor.  For  this  was  a  condition 
annexed  by  law  to  all  grants  whatsoever  ;  that,  on  failure  of 
the  heirs  specified  in  the  grant,  the  grant  should  be  at  an 
end,  and  the  land  return  to  its  antient  proprietor.  Such 
conditional  fees  were  strictly  agreeable  to  the  nature  offends, 
when  they  first  ceased  to  be  mere  estates  for  life,  and  were 
not  yet  arrived  to  be  absolute  estates  in  fee-simple. 
/    Now,  with  regard  to  the  condition  annexed  to  these  fees 

/by  the  common  law,  our  ancestors  held,  that  such  a  gift  (to 
a  man  and  the  heirs  of  his  body),  was  a  gift  upon  condition, 
that  it  should  revert  to  the  donor,  if  the  donee  had  no  heirs 
of  his  body ;  but  if  he  had,  it  should  remain  to  the  donee. 
They  therefore  called  it  a  fee-simple,  on  condition  that  he 
had  issue.  Now,  we  must  observe,  that,  when  any  condition 
isj)erfornied,  it  is  thenceforth  entirely  gone  ;  and  the  thing 
to  which  it  was  before  annexed,  becomes  absolute,  *and  *S.  in. 
wholly  unconditional.  So  that,  as  soon  as  the  gi-antee  had 
any  issue  born,  his  estate  was  supposed  to  become  absolute, 
by  the  performance  of  the  condition;  at  least  for  these  three 
purposes:  1.  To  enable  the  tenant  to  aliene  the  land,  and 
thereby  to  bar  not  only  his  ov\^n  issue,  but  also  the  donor  of 
his  interest  in  the  reversion  (a).  1 2.-^  To  subject  him  to  for- 
feit it  for  treason ;  which  he  could  not  do,  till  issue  born, 

Jonger  than  for  his  own  life;Jest  thereby  the  inlieritanceof  the 
issue  and  reversion  of  the  donor,  mieht  have  been  defeated. 

_3y  To  empower  him  to  charge  the  land  with  rents,  commons, 
and  certain  other  incumbrances,  so  as  to  bind  his  issue.  An(^ 


(a)  Co.  Litt.  19. 
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tins  was  thoujjMit  tlie  more  reasonable,  beciiuse,  by  the  birth 
of  the  issue,  the  possibility  of  the  donor's  reversion  was  ren- 
<lered  more  distant  and  precarious :  and  his  interest  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  one  which  the  law,  as  it  then  stood,  was 
solicitous  to  protect ;  without  much  rcj^ard  to  the  right  of 
succession  intended  to  be  vested  in  the  issue.  However/if 
the  tenant,  did  not  in  fact  aliene  the  land,  the  course  of 
descent  was  not  altered  by  this  performance  of  the  condition; 
for  if  the  issue  had  afterwards  died,  and  then  the  tenant,  or 
original  grantee,  had  died,  without  making  any  alienation, 
the  land,  by  the  terms  of  the  donation,  could  descend  to 
none  but  the  heirs  of  his  body,  and,  therefore,  in  default  of 
them,  must  have  reverted  to  the  donor. J  For  which  reason, 
in  order  to  subject  the  lands  to  the  ordinary  coui-se  of  des- 
cent, the  donees  of  these  conditional  fees  simple  took  care  to 
aliene  as  soon  as  they  had  performed  the  condition  by  hav- 
ing issue  ;  and  afterwards  repurchased  the  lands,  which  gave 
them  a  fee-simple  absolute,  that  would  descend  to  the  heirs 
general,  according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law.  And 
thus  stood  the  old  law  with  regard  to  conditional  fees ; 
which  things,  says  Sir  Edward  Coke,  though  they  seem 
antient,  are  yet  necessary  to  be  known  ;  as  well  for  the  de- 
claring how  the  common  law  stood  in  such  cases,  as  for  the 
sake  of  annuities,  and  such  like  inheritances,  as  are  not 
within  the  statutes  of  entail,  and  therefore  remain  as  at  the 
common  law. 
*s;il2.  *The  inconveniences  which  attended  these  limited  and 
^e^statute  dc  fgt,tei'ed  inheritances,  were  probably  what  induced  the  judges 
to  giveaway  to  this  .subtle  finesse  of  construction  (for  such  it 
undoubtedly  was),  in  order  to  shorten  the  duration  of  these 
conditional  estates.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nobility,  who 
were  willing  to  pei'petuate  their  possessions  in  their  own 
families,  to  put  a^stop  to  this  practice,  procured  the  Statute 
of  Westminster  the  Second,  13  Edward  I.,  c.  1  (commonly 
called  the  Statute  de  donis  conditionalibus)  to  be  made 
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which j)aid  a  greater  regard  to  the  private  wnll  and  intentions 
oi_the  donor,  than  to  the  propriety  of  such  intentions,  or  any 
public  considerations  whatsoever.  This  statute  revived  in 
some  sort  the  antient  feodal  restraints  which  were  originally 
laid  on  alienations,  by  enacting,  that  from  thenceforth  the 
will  of  the  donor  be  observed  ;  and  that  the  tenements  so 
given  (to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of  his  body)  should  at  all  events 
go  to  the  issue,  if  there  were  any ;  or,  if  none,  should  revert 
to  the  donor. 

Upon  the  construction  of  this  Act  of  Parliament,  the  judges 
determined  that  the  donee  had  no  longer  a  conditional  fee- 
simple,  which  became  absolute  and  at  his  own  disposal,  the 
instant  any  issue  was  born  ;  but  they  divided  the  estate  into  f<rT/^^  *T 
two  parts,  leaving  in  the  donee  a  new  kind  of  particular  estate,     ''^£^iP^^[i]|^ 
which  they  denominated  a,  fee-tail;  and  investing  in  the  donor  ^^^l^Le,^ 
the  ultimate  fee-simple  of  the  land,  expectant  on  the  failure     —^      ---^>  \ 
of  issue  (which  expectant  estate  is  what  we  now  call  a  rever- 
sion. "XAjid  hence  it  is  that  Littleton  tells  us  that  tenant  in 
fee-tail  is  by  virtue  of  the  Statute  of  Westminster  the  Second. 

Having  thus  shewn  the  oriqinal  of  estates-tail,  I  now  pro-  What  may  or 

,         \  ,  .  may  not  be 

ceed  to  consider pcAct^  things  may,  or  may  not,  be  entailed  un-  entailed. 
der  the  Statute  de  donis.*  Tenements  is  the  only  word  used  *s.  113. 
in  the  statute :  and  this  Sir  Edward  Coke  expounds  to  compre- 
hend aP  corporeal  hereditaments  whatsoever ;  and  also  all 
incorporeal  hereditaments,  which  savour  of  the  realty,  that 
is,  which  issue  out  of  corporeal  ones,  or  which  concern,  or  are 
annexed  to,  or  may  be  exercised  within  the  same  /as  rents, 
estovers,  commons,  and  the  like^  Also  offices  and  dignities, 
which  concern  lands,  or  have  relation  to  fixed  and  certain 
places,  may  be  entailed.  I  But  mere  personal  chattels,  which  What  cannot 

— -  L -^-  _  be  entailed. 

savour  not  at  all  of  the  realty,  cannot  be  entailed ;  '  nor 
even  chattels  real,  as  terms  of  years :  and  in  each  of  these 
cases,  if  the  gift  be  in  such  terms  as  would  in  case  the  donor 
were  seized  in  fee-simple  confer  an  estate- tail  on  the  donee, 
such  donee  will  as  a  general  rule,  take  the  whole  absolute 
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interrst  tiiough  without  issue'  (a).  Ncitlhr  ,(.:in  iiii_ullice  l»e 
entnilcJ  whigh jji^erely  relates  to  Huch  pei-sonal  cljattels  ;_nor 
an  annuity,  j^liich  charges  only  the  person,  and  not  the  lands 
of  the  grantor  :  '  that  is,  if  the  owner  in  fee  of  such  an  office 
or  annuity  (as  in  the  case  of  grant  in  a  man  and  his  heirs  of 
such  office  or  annuity,  which  as  before  explained  would  confer 
an  in<.or|x)real  hereditament)  should  give  the  same  to  another 
antl  the  heirs  of  his  body,  such  other'  hath  still  a  fee-condi- 
tional at  common  law,  as  before  the  statute ;  and  V>y  his  aliena- 
tion (after  issue  born)  ma}'  Ijar  the  heir  or  reversioner  (b). 
An  estatej^  a  man  and  hjs^lieii's  for  another's  life  cannot  be 
entailed :  for  this  is  strictly  no  estate  of  inheritance  (as  will 
appear  hereafter),  and  therefore  not  within  the  Statute  de 
donis. 
Estates-tail  Next,  as  to  the  several  apecies  of  estates-tail,  and  how  they 

are  either  gen-  . 

trai  or  gpeciai.  Sive  respectively  Created.  Estates-tail  are  either  general  or 
*  special.  Tail  general  is  where  lands  and  tenements  are_gLy en 
to  one  and  the  heira  of  his  body  begotten:  which  is  called  tail- 
general,  because  how  often  soever  such  donee  in  tail  be  mar- 
ried, his  issub  in  general  by  all  and  every  such  marriage  is, 
in  successive  order,  capable  of  inheriting  the  estate-tail,  per 
formarn  doni.  Tenant  in  tail-special  is  where_the_gift_J3 
restrained  to  certain  heirs  of  the  donee's  bod}'',  and  does  not 
*  S.  114.  go  to  all  of  them  in  general.  And  this  mny  *happen  several 
ways.  I  shall  instance  in  only  one  ;(as  where  lands  and 
tenements  are  given  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  on 
Mary  his  now  wife  to  be  begotten  :  here  no  issue  can  inherit, 
but  such  special  issue  as  is  engendered  between  them  two ; 
not  such  as  the  husband  may  have  by  another  wife):  and 


therefore  it  is  called  special  tail.  And  here  we  may  observe , 
that  Jhe  words  of  inheritance  (to  him  and  his  heirs)  give  him 
an  estate  in  fee :  but  they  being  heirs  to  be  by  him  begotten, 
this  makes  it  a  fee-tail ;  and  the  person  being  also  limited, 

(a)  Leventhorpe  v  Askbie,  TuA  Lg.  Ca.  861. 

(6)  Preston  Est.  VoL  2,  p.  290  ;  Taltarum's  case,  Tud.  Lg.  Ca.  695. 
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on  whom  such  heire  shall  be  begotten  (viz.:  Mary  his  itresent 
wife),  this  makes  it  a  fee-tail  special^ 

Estates  in  general  and  special  tail  are  farther  diversified 
by  the  distinction  of  sexes  in  such  entails  ;  for  both  of  them 
may  either  be  in  tail  Tui'ile  or  isaX  feinale.  As  if  lands  be 
given  to  ^  man,  and  his  heirs  male  of  his  body  begotten,  this 
is  an  estate  in  tail  male  general ;  but  if  to  a  man  and  the 
heirs  female  of  his  body  on  his  present  wife  begotten,  this  is 
an  estate  in  tail-female-speeial.  And,  in  case  of  an  entail 
male,  the  heirs  female  shall  never  inherit,  nor  any  derived 
from  them ;  nor,  ^  converso,  the  heirs  male,  in  case  of  a  gift 
in  tail  female.  Thusifif  the  donee  in  tail  male  hath  a  daughter, 
who  dies  leaving  a  son,  such  grandsoi;i  in  this  case  cannot 
inherit  the  estate-tail ;  for  he  cannot  deduce  his  descent 
wholly  by  heirs  maley  And  as  the  heir  male  must  convey 
his  descent  wholly  by  males,  so  must  the  heir  female  wholly 
by  females.  And  therefore(if  a  man  hath  two  estates-tail, 
the  one  in  tail  male,  the  other  in  tail  female ;  and  he  hath 
issue  a  daughter,  which  daughter  hath  issue  a  son;  this  grand- 
son can  succeed  to  neither  of  the  estate^  ;  for  he  cannot  con- 
vey his  descent  wholly  either  in  the  male  or  female  line. 

As  the  word  heirs  is  necessary  to  create  a  fee,  so  in  further  Words  neces- 
limitation  of  the  strictness  of  the  feodal  donation,  the  word  fee^ail.*^'^^    XVl 
body,  or  some  other  words  of  procreation,  are  necessary  to 
make  it  a  fee-tail,  and  ascertain  to  what  heirs  in  particular*     *  s.  iio. 
the  fee  is  limited.    Ka.  therefore,  either  the  woi'ds  of  inherit- 
ance or  words  of  procreation  be  omitted,  albeit  the  others 
are  inserted  in  the  grant,  this  will  not  make  an  estate-tail. 
As,  if  the  grant  be  to  a  man  and  his  issue  of  Ms  body,  to  a 
man  and  his  seed,  to  a  man  and  his  children,  or  offspring ; 
all  these  are  only  estates  for  life,  there  wanting  the  words  of 
inheritance,  his  heirs.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  a  gift  to  a  man, 
and  his  heirs  male  or  female,  is  an  estate  in  fee-simple,  and 
not  in  fee-tail;  for  there  are  no  words  to  ascertain  the  body 
out  of  which  they  shall  issue.     Indeed,  in  lastVills  and  tes- 


S.  IIG. 
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tftinonts,  Avlieiein  jL^roiiter  indul^fiicf  is  allowed,  an  estate-tail 
may  lx>  created  by  a  devise  to  a  man  and  liis  seed,  or  to  a 
man  and  his  heirs  male ;  or  by  other  irre«,'ular  modes  of  ex- 
pression. 
Iiici<Utitr<  to  !i  The  incidents  to  a  tenancy  in  tail,  ^nder  the  Statute 
^jaiaj  111  Wegtra.  2,  are  chiefly  these  :  (J..;  That^  tenant  in  tail  may 
commit  xvaste  on  the  estate-tail,  by  felling  timber,  pulling 
down  houses,  or  the  like,  without  being  imijeached,  or  called 
to  account  for  the  same  :  '  Imt  after  possibility  of  issue  ex- 
tinct, he  may  be  restrained  in  Equity  from  committing  hu- 
moursome  or  malicious  waste,  such  as  tearing  down  the  man- 
sion-house of  an  estate  without  cause'  {a).,  2.  That  the  wife 
of  the  tenant  in  tail  shall  have  her  dower,  or  thiids,  of  the 
estate-tail.  3. /That  the  husband  of  a  female  tenant  in  tail 
may  be  tenant  by  the  curtesy  of  the  estate-tail.  4.  That  an 
estate-tail  '  might  formerly  have  been  '  barred  or  destroyed 
by3;_fine,  by  a  common  recovery,  or  by  lineal  warranty  de- 
scending with  assets  to  the  heir,  '  and  may  now  be  barred  by 
a  conveyance  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Stat. 
9  Via  c.  11,  R.  S.  O.  c.  100.  All  which  will  be  hereafter  ex- 
plained at  large.' 

Thus  much  for  the  nature  of  estates-tail :  the  establish - 

ment_pf  which  family  law  (as  it  is  properly  styled  by  Pigott,) 

Qccasioned  infinite  difficulties  and  disputes,  (i^hildren  grew 

-  y^VT''"^  disobedient  when  they  knew  they  could  not  be  set  aside  : 

(  (      AV^S        farmere  were  ousted  of  their  leases  made  by  tenants  in  tail ; 

for,  if  such  leases  had  been  valid,  then,  under  colour  of  long 

leases,  the  issue  might  have  been  virtually  disinherited  :  cre- 

1 '     jf^**^"     ditors  were  defrauded  of  their  debts  ;  for,  if  tenant  in  tail 

J      I  could  have  charged  his  estate  with  their  payment,  he  might 

also  have  defeated  his  issue,  by  mortgaging  it  for  as  much 

as  it  was  worth :  innumerable  latent  entails  were  produced 

to  deprive  purchasers  of  the  lands  they  had  fairly  bought ; 

(a)  See  notes  to  GaHh  v.  Cotton,  1  W.  &  T.  Lg.  Ca.  Eq.  697.  j 


*S.117.     ,.  rv 
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of  suits  in  consequence  of  which  our  ancient  books  are  full : 
and  treasons  were  encouraged ;  as  estates-tail  were  not  liable 
to  forfeiture,  longer  than  for  the  tenant's  lifej^  So  that  the^ 
were  justly  branded,  as  the  source  of  new  contentions  and 
mischiefs  unknown  to  the  conunon  law  ;  and  ^almost  uni- 
versally considered  as  the  couauon  grievance  of  the  realm. 
But  as  the  nobilit^;^_were  always  fond  of  this  statute,  be- 
cause it  preserved  their  family  estates  from  forfeitura,  there 
Ava^ittlehope_of  procuring^  a  repeal  by  the  legislature,  and 
therefore,  by  the  contrivance  of  an  active  and  politic  prince, 
a  method  was  devised  to  evade,  ij. 

About  two  hundred  years  intervened  between  the  making  Estates-tail 
of  the  Statute  de  donis,  and  the  application  of  common  reco-  monrecover- 
veries  to  this  intent,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Edward  IV. ;  '^^"  *vw\* 

which  were  then  openly  declared  by  the  judges  to  be  a  *suf- 
ficient  bar  of  an  estate-tail.  For  though  the  courts  had,  so 
long  before  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  very  frequently  hinted 
their  opinion  that  a  bar  might  be  effected  upon  these  prin- 
ciples, yet  it  was  never  carried  into  execution,  till  Edward 
IV.  observing  (in  the  disputes  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster)  how  little  effect  attainders  for  treason  had 
on  families  whose  estates  were  protected  by  the  sanctuary  of 
entails,  gave  his  countenance  to  this  proceeding,  and  suffered 
Taltarum's  case  to  be  brought  before  the  court  (a) :  wherein, 
in  consequence  of  the  principles  then  laid  down,  it  was  in 
effect  determined,  that  a  common  recovery  suffered  by  ten- 
ant in  tail  should  be  an  effectual  destruction  thereof.  What 
common  recoveries  were,  both  in  their  nature  and  conse- 
quences, and  why  they  were  allowed  to  be  a  bar  to  the 
estate-tail,  must  be  reserved  to  a  subsequent  enquiry.  At 
present  I  shall  only  say,  that  they  were  fictitious  proceed- 
ings, introduced  by  a  kindof  2)iayraMS,  to  elude  the  Statute 
de  donis,  which  was  found  so  intolerably  mischievous,  and 

(a)  Tud.  EL  Prop.  Case^,  532.695. 
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whicli  vot  one  branch  of  the  lemslature  would  not  then  con- 
sent  to  repeal ;  ami  that  these  recoveries  ,  however  clandes- 
tinely introduced,  becftcie^Jby  lon^  use  and  ac^uiesceucj,  a 
nu)st  coninioi)  assurance j?f  lands  ;  atid  were  looked  npon  as 
the  legal  mode  of  conveyance,  hy  whicli  tenant  in  tail 
niitrht  dispose  of  his  lands  and  tenements  :  so  that  no  court 
would  suflor  them  t(j  be  shakeQ_Qr.  reflected  _on^and  even 
Acts  of  Parliament  have,  by  a  side-wind,  countenanced  and 
established  them. 

This  exjK'dient  having  greatly  abiidged  estates-tail  with 
regard  to  their  duration,  others  were  soon  invented  to  strip 
them  of  other  privileges.  The  next  that  was  attacked  was 
their  ft-eedom  from  forfeitures  for  treason  (a). 

The  next  attack  which  they  suffered  in  order  of  time,  was 
^the  Statute  32  Hen.yill.,  c.  28  (6),  whereby  certain 
leases  made  by  tenants  in  tail,  which  do  not  tend  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  issue,  were  allowed  to  be  good  in  law,  and  to 
bind  the  issue  in  tail.  But  they  received  a_moi;e  violent 
blow,  in  the  same  session  of  parliament,  by  the  construction 
Fine  a  bar.  put  upon  the  Statute  of  Fines,  by  the  Statute  32  Hen. 
VIII..  c.  3(3,  which  declares  a  fine  duly  levied  by  tenant  in 
tail  to  be  a  complete  bar  to  him  and  his  heirs,  and  all  other 
persons  ^claiming  under  .such_  entail.  This  was  evidently 
agreeable  to  the  intention  of  Henry  VII.,  who.se  policy  it 
was  (before  common  recoveries  had  obtained  their  full 
strength  and  authority)  to  lay  the  road  as  open  as  possible 
to  the  alienation  of  landed  property,  in  order  to  weaken  the 
overgrown  power  of  his  nobles.  ??  Hy  TI' 

Charges  to  By  a  statute  of  the  succeeding  year  (c),  all_estates-tail 

tail  are  liable,  are  rendered  liable  to  be  charged  for  pajnnent  of  debts  due 
to  the  king  by  record  or  special  contract ;  as  since,  by  the 


(a)  26  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  13,  but  it  would  seem  that  in  case  of  treason  the  lift  in- 
terest of  the  traitor  is  still  liable  to  forfeiture ;  see  post,  sec.  256,  and  title  Es- 
cheat. 

(fc)  See  post,  8.  319.  (c)  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  39,  s.  75. 
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*  English  '  bankrupt  laws,  they  are  also  subjected  to  be  sold 
for  the  debts  contracted  by  a  bankrupt. 

'Estates-tail  might  have  been  formerly  barred  by  warranty 
descendin^^ith  assets  to  the  heir,  as  well  as  by  a  fine  or  re- 
covery. /The  operation  of  fines  and  recoveries,  their  aboli- 
tion, and  the  mode  of  barring  substituted  therefor,  by  9  Vic. 
€■  11,  R.  S.  O.  c.  100,  is  reserved  for  future  consideration  j 
in  treating  of  conveyances  by  tenants  in  tail.  It  may  now,  Conveyances 
however^  be  mentioned  shortly,  that,  by  that  statute,  every  under  R.  s.  o. 
actual  tenant  in  tail  in  possession,  remainder,  expectancy,  or 
otherwise,  except  issue  inheritable  in  expectancy  to  an 
estate-tail,  and  tenants  in  tail  after  possibility  of  issue 
extinct,  and  those  restrained  by  the  before-named  Act  of  34 
«&  35  H.  VIII.,  or  by  any  other  Act  from  ban-ing  their  estates 
tail,  may  by  proper  assurance  under  seal  to  be  registered 
within  six  months  after  execution,  convey  such  estate-tail 
in  fee-simple  absolute,  or  for  any  lesser  estate,  and  thereby 
bar  the  issue  in  tail,  and  all  in  remainder  or  reversion  to  the 
extent  of  the  estate  conveyed  ;f  but  if  it  should  happen 
that  at  the  time  of  such  conveyance  there  should  be  a  pro- 
tector to  the  settlement  (generally  a  person  having  under  the 
same  settlement  the  first  life  estate  prior  to  the  estate  tail), 
then  the  consent  of  such  protector  is  requisite,  otherwise 
the  issue  in  tail  only  will  be  barred,  and  not  those  in  re- 
mainder or  reversion.' 

'  A  further  mode  of  bar  may  arise  by  non-claim  under  the 
operation  of  R.  S.  O.  c.  108,  ss.  26,  27,  28,  which  will  be  ex- 
plained hereafter ;  it  suffices  here  to  say  that  under  that 
Act  lapse  of  time  and  mere  passiveness  in  the  tenant  in  not 
enforcing  his  rights  against  a  person  in  possession,  not 
acknowledging  his  title,  will  bar  the  tenant  and  all  whom 
he  might  himself  bar.' 
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We  are  next  to  discourse  of  such  estates  of  freehold,  a."* 
are  not  of  inheritance,  but  for  life  only.  And  of  these  estates 
for  life,  some  are  conventional,  or  expressly  created  by  the 
act  of  the  parties  ;  others  merely  legal,  or  created  by  con- 
struction and  operation  of  law.  We  will  consider  them  in 
their  order. 

1.  Estates  for  life,  expressly  created  by  deed  or  gi'ant» 
(which  alone  are  properly^onven^tional)  are  where  a  lease  is 
made  of  lands  or  tenements  to  a  man,  to  hold  for  the  tenn 
of  his  own  lifCj  or  for  that  of  any  other  person,  or  for  more 
lives  than  one  :  in  any  of  which  cases  he  is  styled  tenant  for 
life  only[;  when  he  holds  the  estate  by  the  life  of  another, 
he  is  usually  called  tenant  pur  auter  vie  (a).  These  estates 
for  lifejre,  like  inheritances,  of  a  feodal  nature;  and  were, 
for  some  time,  the  highest  estate  that  any  man  could  have 
in  a  feud,  which  (as  we  have  before  seen  (b) )  was  not  in  its 
original  hereditary.  They  were  given  or  confeiTed  by  the 
same  feodal  rights  and  solemnities,  the  same  investiture  or 
livery  of  seisin,  as  fees  themselves ;  and  they  are  held^by 
fealty,  if  demanded,  and  such  conventional  rents  and  ser- 
vices as  the  lord  or  lessor,  and  his  tenant  or  lessee,  have 
agreed  on. 

*Estates  for  life  may  be  created,  not  only  by  the  express 
words  before  mentioned,  but  also  by  a  general  gi'ant,  with- 
out defining  or  limiting  any  specific  estate.  As,  if  one  grants 
to  A.  B.  the  manor  of  Dale,  this  makes  him  tenant  for  life. 
For  though,  as  there  are  no  words  of  inheritance  or  heirs 


(a)  See  ch.  16. 


(6)  S.  5.5. 
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mentioned  in  the  grant,  it  cannot  be  construed  to  be  a  fee 
(a),  it  shall  however  be  construed  to  be  as  large  an  estate  as 
the  words  of  the  donation  will  bear,  and  therefore  an  estate 
for  life.  Also  such  a  gi-ant  at  large,  or  a  gi-ant  for  a  term  of 
life  generally,  shall  be  construed  to  be  an  estate  for  the  life 
of  the  grantee  in  case  the  gi-antor  hath  authority  to  make 
such  grant :  for  an  estate  for  a  man's  own  life  is  more  bene- 
ficial and  of  a  higher  nature  than  for  any  other  life  ;  and 
the  rule  of  law  is,  that  all  grants  are  to  be  taken  most 
strongly  against  the  grantor,  '  unless  in  the  case  of  the  king 
granting  gratuitously  at  the  suit  and  instance  of  the  gran- 
tee' (6). 

Such  estates  for  life  will,  generally  speaking,  endure  as  Of  estates  for 
long  as  the  life  for  which  they  are  granted :  but  there  are  able  upon 
some  estates   for  life,  which  may  determine   upon  future  ^<^°*"^s®°"®^- 
contingencies,  before  the  life  for  which  they  were  created 
expires.     As,  if  an  estate  be  granted  to  a  woman  during  her 
widowhood,  or  to  a  man  until  he  be  promoted  to  a  benefice  ; 
in  these,  and  similar  cases,  whenever  the  contingency  hap- 
pens, when  the  widow  marries,  or  when  the  grantee  obtains 
a   benefice,    the   respective    estates   are    absolutely    deter- 
mined and  gone.    Yet,  while  they  subsist,  they  are  reckoned 
estates  for  life ;  because,  the  time  for  which  they  will  en- 
dure being  uncertain,  they  may  by  possibility  last  for  life, 
if  the    contingencies   upon   which   they  are   to    determine 
do  not  sooner  happen.     And,  moreover,  in  case  an  estate  be 
granted  to  a  man  for  his  life,  generally,  it  may  also  deter-     "-y     UC  . 
mine  by  his  civil  death  'as  in  case  of  outlawry,  or  attain-      J^'^t^ •♦<-*' 
der  for  treason  or  felony '  (c) :  for  which  reason  in  convey-  ,    , 

ances  the  grant  is  sometimes  made  "  for  the  term  of  a  man's  J 

natural  life ; "  which  can  only  determine  by  his  natural 


(a)  See  ante  a.  107.      (6)  As  to  construction  of  Crown  grants,  see  post  s.  346. 

(c)  Se  O.  Thomson,  7  L.  J.  N.  S.  132,  327 ;  Stephen  Blackst.  vol.  I,  book 
I.  The  instance  given  by  Blackstone  of  a  monk  is  no  longer  law;  Ee  Met- 
calfe t  vfUl  23  L.  J.  N,  S.  Chy.  303  ;  Blake  v.  Blake,  7  It.  Chy.  Rep.  349. 
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•  S.  122. 

Of  the  inci- 
dents. 


Reasonable 
eatoixrs. 


2.  Emble- 
ments. 


death.  'And  thoiij^'li  the  {^nant  Ix-  so  made  and  thus  not 
determined  till  natural  death,  still  in  ease  of  attainder  the 
life  estate  will,  it  woidd  seem,  be  forfeited  to  the  Crown'  (a). 
*The  incidents  to  an  estate  for  life  aie  princi[)iilly  the 
following;  which  are  ap[>licable  not  only  to  that  species  of 
tenants  for  life,  which  are  expressly  created  by  deed ;  but 
also  to  those,  which  are  created  by_act  and  o])eration  of 
law.. 

'^^Every  tenant  for  life,  unless  restrained  by  covenant  or 
agreeBoent,  may  of  con)mon  right  take  upon  'the  land  de- 
mised to  him  reasonable  estovers  or  botes.  For  he  liath  a 
right  to  the  full  enjoyment  and  use  of  the  land,  and  all  its 
profits,  during  his  estate  therein.  But  he  is  not  permitted 
to  ^ut  dowTi  timber,  '  unless  possiblj"-  to  cultivate  wild  lands  ' 
(6),  qr^o  waste  upon  the  premises :  for  the  (^destruction  of 
such  things,  as  are  not  the  temporary  profits  of  the  tene- 
ment, is  not  neees.sary  for  the  tenant's  complete  enjoyment 
of  his  estate,  but  tends  to  the  permanent  and  lasting  loss  of 
the  person  entitled  to  the  inheritance.^ 
/  2)  Tenant  for  life,  or  his  representatives,  shall  not  bs  pre- 
judiced by  any  sudden  determination  of  his  estate,  because 
such  a  determination  is  contingent  and  uncertain.  There- 
fore, if  a  tenant  for  his  own  life  sows  the  lands,  and  dies 
before  harvest,  his  executors  shall  have  the  emblements^  or 
profits  of  the  crop :  for  the  estate  was  determined  by  the 
act  of  God,  and  it  is  a  maxim  in  the  law,  that  actus  Dei  ne- 
mini  facit  injurium.  The  representatives,  ttLejiefore,  of  the 
tenant  for  life  shall  have  the  emblements  to  compensate  for 
the  labour  and  expense  of  tilling,  manuring,  and  sowing 
the  lands ;  and  also  for  the  encouragement  of  husbandry, 
which,  being  a  public  benefit,  tending  to  the  increase  and 
plenty  of  provisions,  ought  to  have  the  utmost  security  and 
privilege  the  law  can  give.     So  it  is  also,  if  a  man  be  tenant 


(a)  See  section  256,  pcgt.       (h)  As  to  the  right  to  clear  wild  land,  seepo«<. 
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for  the  life  of  another,  and  cestuy  qiie  vie,  or  he  on  whose 
life  the  land  is  held,  dies  after  the  corn  is  sown,  the  tenant 
pur  auter  vie  shall  have  the  emblements.  The  same  is  aJso 
the  rule,  if  a  life-estate  be  determined  by  the  act  of  law 
Therefore  if  a  lease  be  made  to  husband  and  wife  during 
coverture  (which  gives  them  a  determinable  estate  for  life), 
and  the  husband  sows  the  land,  and  afterwards  they  are  di- 
vorced a  vinculo  viatrimonii,  the  husband  shall  have  the 
emblements  in  this  case ;  for  the  sentence  of  divorce  is  the 
act  of  law.  But  if  an  estate  for  life  be  determined  by  the 
tenant's  oivn  act  (as  by  forfeiture ;  or,  if  a  tenant  during 
widowhood  thinks  proper  to  marry),  in  these  and  similar 
cases,  the  tenants,  having  thus  determined  the  estate  by 
their  own  acts,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  take  the  emblements. 
/The  doctrine  of  emblements  extends  not  only  to  corn  sown, 
'but  to  other annual'products  of  annual  labour,  as'  to  roots 
planted,  or  other  annual  artificial  profitXbut  it  is  otherwise 
of  fruit  trees,  grass,  and  the  like,  which  are  not  planted  an- 
nually at  the  expense  and  labour  of  the  tenant, )  but  are 
either  a  permanent,  or  natural  profit  of  the  earth.  For 
when  a  man  plants  a  tree,  he  cannot  be  presumed  to  plant 
it  in  contemplation  of  any  present  profit ;  but  merely  with 
a  prospect  of  its  being  useful  to  himself  in  future,  and  to 
future  successions  of  tenants. 

^S^^  third  incident  to  estates  for  life  relates  to  the  under-  As  to  their  un- 
tenants,  or  lessees.  For  they  have  the  same,  nay  greater 
indulgences  than  the  lessors,  the  original  tenants  for  life. 
The  same ;  for  the  law  of  estovers  and  emblements  with  re- 
gard to  the  tenant  for  life,J^  also  law  with  regard  to  his 
imder -tenant,  who  represents  him  and  stands  in  his  place  : 
and  gi'eater ;  for  in  those  cases  where  the  tenant  for  life  shall 
not  have  the  emblements,  because  the  estate  determines  by 
his  own  act,  the  exception  shall  not  reach  his  lessee^  who  is 
a  third  person.  As  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  holds  dur- 
ante viduitate,  her  taking  husband  is  her  own  act,  and 
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therefore  deprives  her  of  the  emblements :  but  if  slie  leases 
her  estate  to  an  under-tenant,  who  sows  the  land,  and  she 
then  marries,  this  her  act  shall  not  deprive  the  tenant  of  his 
emblements,  who  is  a  stranger,  and  could  not  prevent  her. 
The  lessees  of  tenants  for  life  had  also  at  the  common  law 
another  most  unreasonable  advantage  ;  for,  at  the  death  of 
their  lessors,  the  tenants  for  life,  these  under-tenants,  might, 
if  they  pleased,  q^uit  the  premises,  and  pay  no  rent  to  any- 
body for  the  occupation  of  the  land  since  the  last  quaiier- 
(iajr^jm  other  day  assigned  for  payment  of  rent  (a).  To  re- 
medy  which  it  is  now  enacted  (6),  that  the  executors  or  ad- 
ministrators of  tenant  for  life,  on  whose  death  any  lease 
detennined,  shall_  recover  of  the  lessee  a  rateable  proportion 
of  rent,  from  the  last  day  of  payment  to  the  death  of  such 
lessor.  'Our  Legislature  has  also  enacted  that  rents, annuities, 
dividends  and  other  periodical  payments  in  the  nature  of 
income,  shall,  like  interest  on  money  lent,  be  considered  as 
accruing  from  day  to  day,  and  be  apportioned '  (c). 

II.  Of  tenancy  II.  The  next  estate  for  life  is  of  tlic  legal  kind,  as  con- 
potsxbhityof  tradistinguished  from  conventional ;  viz.,  that  of  tenant  in 
tail  after  jyossibiUt^  of  issue  extinct.  This  happens  where 
qneJs_tenant  in  special  tail,  and  a  person  from  whose  body 
the  issue  was  to  spring,  dies  without  issue ;  or,  having  left 
issue,  that  issue  becomes  extinct :  in  either  of  these  cases 
the  surviving  tenant  in  special  tail  becomes  tenant  in  tail 
after  possibility  of  issue  extinct.  As  where  one  has  an  es- 
tate to  him  and  his  heirs  on  the  body  of  his  present  wife  to 
be  begotten,  and  the  wife  dies  without  issue :  in  this  case 
the  man  has  an  estate-tail,  which  cannot  possibly  descend  to 
any  one  ;  and  therefore  the  law  makes  use  of  this  long 
periphrasis,  as  absolutely  necessary  to  give  an  adequate  idea 

(a)  10  Rep.  127  ;   Tudor  Rl.  Prop.  Cases,  166. 

(b)  Stat.  11  Geo.  II.  c.  19,  s.  15. 

(c)  R.  S,  O.  c.  136,  taken  mainh-  from  Imp.  Stat.  4  &  .5  William  IV,  c.  22, 
as  to  which  see  notes  to  Clutis  case,  Tudor's  Lg.  Ca.  Rl.  Prop,  and  Shelford  Stat. 
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of  his  estate.  For  if  it  had  called  him  barely  tenant  in  fee- 
tail  special,  that  *would  not  have  distinguished  him  from  •  s.  125. 
others ;  and  besides,  he  has  no  longer  an  estate  of  inheritance, 
or  fee,  for  he  can  have  no  heirs  capable  of  taking  per  formam 
doni.  Had  it  called  him  tenant-in-tail,  without  issue,  this 
had  only  related  to  the  present  fact,  and  would  not  have  ex- 
cluded the  possibility  of  future  issue.  Had  he  been  styled 
tenant-in-tail,  without  possibility  of  issue,  this  would  ex- 
clude time  past  as  well  as  present,  and  he  might  under  this 
description  never  have  had  any  possibility  of  issue.  No 
definition,  therefore,  could  so  exactly  mark  him  out,  as  this 
of  tensint-in-tail  after  possibility/  of  issue  extinct,  which 
(with  a  precision  peculiar  to  our  own  law)  not  onl}^  takes  in 
the  possibility  of  issue  in  tail,  which  he  once  had,  but  also 
states  that  this  possibility  is  now  extinguished  and  gone. 

This  estate  must  be  created  by  the  act  of  God,  that  is,  by 
the  death  of  that  person  out  of  whose  body  the  issue  was  to 
spring ;  for  no  limitation,  conveyance,  or  other  human  act 
can.  make  it.  For,  if  land  be  given  to  a  man  and  his  wife, 
and  the  heirs  of  their  two  bodies  begotten,  and  they  are  di- 
vorced a  vinculo  matrimonii,  they  shall  neither  of  them 
have  this  estate,  but  be  barely  tenants  for  life,  notwithstand- 
ing the  inheritance  once  vested  in  them.  A  possibility  of 
issue  is  always  supposed  to  exist  in  law,  unless  extinguished 
by  the  death  of  the  parties  :  even  though  the  donees  be  each 
of  them  an  hundred  years  old.  '  A  Court  of  Equity  will, 
however,  often  act  on  supposition  to  the  contrary ;  thus,  if 
(j)roperty  be  vested  in  trustees,  in  trust  for  a  married  woman 
for  life,  with  remainder  to  the  children  of  the  marriage,  the 
Court  will,  after  the  wife  has  attained  a  certain  age,  allow 
the  property  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  parties  may  agree  on, 
if  each  be  sui  juris,  on  the  assumption  that  the  wife  is  past 
child-bearing/) 

In  general,  the  law  looks  upon  this  estate  as  equivalent  to 
an  estate  for   life  only ;    but   the  tenant  has  some  of  the 


i^ 
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advantages  of  tenant-in-tnil.  as  not  to  be  jninishaldc!  for 
waste. 

•  S.  12C.  *ni.  Tenant  hy  the  curtesy  of  England  is  wliere  a  man 

Tenancy ?..v r/i«  maiTics  a  wonian  seized  of  an  estate  of  inlieiitance,  that  is, 

citrtmi/. 

of  lands  and  tenements  in  fee-simple  or  fee-tail  ;  and  has  by 
her  issue,  born  alive,  which  was  capable  of  inheriting  her 
estate.  In  this  case  he  shall,  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  hold 
the  lands  for  his  life,  as  tenant  by  the  curtesy  of  England. 

'  The  right  of  the  husband,  has,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
peated action  of  the  Legislature  been  the  subject  of  much 
doubt  and  litigation.  Prior  to  the  Act  of  35  Vic.  c.  1(5 
(2  March  1872),  up  to  which  time.  Con.  Stat.  c.  73,  R.  S.  0. 
c.  12.5,  ss.  2,  3  governed,  no  conveyance  or  other  act  of  a 
wife  in  respect  of  her  real  estate  shall  deprive  her  husband 
(s.  4  Con.  Stat.)  of  his  estate  by  the  curtesy.  See  the  judg- 
ment in  Furness  v.  Mitcltell,  3  App.  Rep.  511.  Sections  1 
and  2  of  the  Con.  Stat.  (ss.  3  &  2  R.  S.  O.)  deprive  the  hus- 
band of  his  common  law  right  to  the  pernancy  of  the  profits 
dujing  life  of  the  wdfe,  but  if  the  marriage  were  before  5th 
of  May,  1859,  and  the  husband  had  before  that  day  taken 
possession,  then,  s.  2  did  not  extend  to  deprive  him  of  such 
right :  Dingman  v.  Austin,  33  U.  C.  R.  190.  Up  to  the 
Act  of  35  Vic.  c.  16  (2  March,  1872),  the  wife  had  no  jus 
disponendi  of  her  realty  apart  from  her  husband,  as  a  feme 
sole,  and  he  could  not  without  his  consent  be  deprived  of  his 
tenancy  by  the  curtesy.  It  was  held  in  Furness  v.  Mitchell, 
Patterson,  J.  A.  dissenting,  that  the  Act  of  35  Vic.  did  not 
deprive  the  husband  of  his  estate  by  curtesy  when  the  wife 
had  not  disposed  of  the  land  by  act  inter  vivos  or  by  will. 
The  R.  S.  0.  c.  125,  s.  4  is  expressly  to  the  same  effect,  and  the 
remarks  made  hereafter  in  treating  of  that  statute  and  of 
c.  127  should  be  referred  to.  The  questions  under  these 
statutes  are  such  as  to  preclude  their  being  fully  dealt  with 
in  this  work.' 
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*Tliere  are  four  requisites  necessary  to  make  a  tenant  by     *  S.  127. 
the  curtesy  ;  marriage,  seisin  of  the  wife,  issue,  and  death  of  gjteg^'^  '^^*"*' 
the  wife.     1.  The  marriage  must  be  canonical  and  legal.     2.  l.  Marriage— 

mi  •  /»    1  •  />  1        •    •  •        which  must  be 

The  seisin  of  the  wife  must  be  an  actual  seisin  or  possession  legal ;  2.  Seisin 

e    t        1         ^  1  .1  ^   ■    ^      '  ..of  the  wife — 

or  the  lands  ;  not  a  bare  right  to  possess,  which  is  a  seizin  which  must  be 
in  law,  but  an  actual  possession,  which  is  a  seisin  in  deed  (a),  seisin  ; 
And  therefore,  a  man  shall  iiotjje  tenant  by  the  curtesy  of 
a  remainder  or  reversion  '  expectant  on  an  estate  of  freehold, 
though  it  would  be  otherwise  if  expectant  on  an  estate  for 
years,  as  in  the  latter  case  the  seisin  of  the  freehold  is  not 
in  the  tenant  for  years,  but  in  the  remainder-man  or  rever- 
sioner ;  and  the  possession  of  the  tenant  is  the  possession  of 
the  reversioner.'  But  of  some  incorporeal  hereditaments,  'and 
of  mere  equitable  interests,'  a  man  may  be  tenant  by  the  cur- 
tesy, though  there  have  been  no  actual  seisin  of  the  wife ; 
as  in  case  of  an  advowson,  where  the  church  has  not  be- 
come void  in  the  life-time  of  the  wife ;  which  a  man  may 
hold  by  the  curtesy,  because  it  is  impossible  ever  to  have 
actual  seisin  of  it,  and  inipotentia  excusat  legem. 

8.  The  issue  must  be  bom  alive  (h).     The  issue  also  must  Issue  bom 

alive. 

be  born  during  the  life  of  the  mother ;  for  if  the  mother 
dies  in  labour,  and  the  Csesarean  operation  is  performed,  the 
husband  in  this  case  shall  not  be  tenant  by  the  *curtesy :  *  S.  128. 
because  at  the  instant  of  the  mother's  death,  he  was  clearly 
not  entitled,  as  having  had  no  issue  born,  but  the  land 
descended  to  the  child,  while  he  was  yet  in  his  mother's 
womb ;  and  the  estate  being  once  vested,  shall  not  aftei'w^ards 
be  taken  from  him  (c).  In  general  there  must  be  issue 
born :  and  such  issue  as  is  also  capable  of  inheriting  the 
mother's  estate.     Therefore,  if  a  woman  be  tenant  in  tail 


(a)  But  a  Crown  grant  by  letters  patent  confers  sufficient  seisin  and  posses- 
sion :  Weaver  v.  Burgess,  22  C.  P.  U.  C.  104. 

(6)  As  to  the  ev-idence,  see  Jones  v.  Rickctts,  10  \V.  E.  576. 

(c)  But  see  Bowles  case,  Tud.  Lg.  Cases,  37,  that  a  child  in  Ventre  sa  mere  is 
to  be  considered  as  in  esse. 
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male,  nnd  liatli  only  a  daiKjhter  born,  the  husband  is  not 
thereby  entitled  to  be  tenant  by  the  curtesy ;  because  such 
issue  female  can  never  inherit  the  estate  in  tail  male.  And 
this  seems  to  be  the  principal  'origin  of  the  rule'  that  the  hus- 
band cannot  be  tenant  by  the  curtesy  of  any  lands  of  which 
the  wife  was  not  actually  seised  :  'viz.,  that'  in  order  to  entitle 
himself  to  such  estate,  he  must  have  begotten  issue  that  may 
be  heir  to  the  wife  :  but  no  one,  by  the  standing  rule  of  law 
'prior  to  4th  Wm.  IV. c.  1,'  could  be  heir  to  the  ancestor,  of  any 
lands  whereof  the  ancestor  was  not  actually  seised  (a) ;  and 
therefore,  as  the  husband  had  never  begotten  any  issue  that 
'  could  take  as  heir  to  the  mother,'  he  shall  not  be  tenant  of 
them  by  the  curtesy.  And  hence  we  may  observe,  with  how 
much  nicety  and  con.'sideration  the  old  rules  of  law  were 
framed  ;  and  how  closely  they  are  connected  and  interwoven 
together,  supporting,  illustrating,  and  demonstrating  one 
another.  The  time  when  the  issue  was  born  is  immaterial, 
provided  it  were  during  the  coverture  ;  for  whether  it  were 
born  before  or  after  the  wife's  seisin  of  the  lands,  whether 
it  be  living  or  dead  at  the  time  of  the  seisin,  or  at  the  time 
of  the  wife's  decease,  the  husband  shall  be  tenant  by  the 
curtesy.  The  husband,  by  the  birth  of  the  child,  becomes 
tenant  by  the  curtesy  initiate,  and  may  do  many  acts  to 
Death  of  the  charge  the  lands,  but  his  estate  is  not  consummate  till  the 
death  of  the  wife  ;  which  is  the  fourth  and  last  requisite  to 
make  a  complete  tenant  by  the  curtesy. 

'  If  the  wife's  estate  should  be  equitable  only,  thus  if  the 
lands  should  be  vested  in  trustees  for  her  and  her  heirs,  her 
husband  will  be  entitled  to  be  tenant  by  the  curtesy,  imder 
the  same  circumstances  as  would  entitle  him  in  case  the  legal 
estate  were  vested  in  the  wife ;  which  is  one  instance  of  the 
maxim  that  equity  follows  the  law.  The  husband's  right  in 
equity  to  curtesy  in  the  equitable  estates  of  his  wife,  will, 


•wife. 


Curtesy  of 

equitable 

estates. 


(a)  See  s.  2C9. 
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however,  be  alluded  to  in  treating  of  the  widow's  right  in 
equity  to  dower  out  of  the  equitable  estates  of  her  husband, 
where  much  the  same  principles  apply.  The  tenant  is 
entitled  to  emblements,  and  liable  for  waste,  whicji  we  shall 
also  consider  under  the  head  of  dower.' 

4.  Tenant  in  doiver  '  at  law,  as  distinguished  from  the  *  S.  129. 
right  in  equity  under  R.  S.  0.  c.  1 26,  and  subject  also  to  the  °^^'^' 
exception  created  by  section  2  of  that  statute '  (a),  is  where 
the  husband  of  a  woman  is  seised  of  an  estate  of  inheritance, 
and  dies  ;  in  this  case,  the  wife  shall  have  the  third  part  of 
all  the  lands  and  tenements  whereof  he  was  seised  atj^any 
time  during  the  coverture,  to  hold  to  herself  for  the  term  of 
her  natural  life. 

'  The  law  of  dower  may  be  considered  under  the  following 
heads: — 1.  Who  may  be  endowed.  2.  Of  what  the  widow 
may  be  endowed  at  Law.  3.  Of  what  in  Equity.  4.  How 
dower  may  be  barred  and  defeated,  and  the  right  thereto 
conveyed.  5.  The  mode  of  endowment,  and  damages  for 
detention. 

'  She  must  be  the  actual  wife  (6) :  the  rule  as  to  proof  Who  may  be 

endowed. 

whereof  varies  here  from  the  practice  in  England ;  as  here  Mamao-e,  evi- 
evidence  of  co-habitation,  and  reputation  of  marriage  will  f^d'^taMity^' 
suffice,  subject  to  the  presumption  arising  therefrom  being 
rebutted  (c).  • 

"  The  rule  that  a  marriage  which  is  good  in  the  country  As  to  the  va- 

•      •  11  1    •  i\   •  1  •  lidity  of  the 

where  it  is  celebrated  is  good  everywhere  (a),  is  subject  to  marriage. 

(a)  See^osfp.  141. 

(6)  As  to  marriage,  the  Acts  relating  thereto,  evidence,  &c,  see  Draper  on 
Dower,  c.  2  ;  the  Acts  there  referred  to  and  commented  on  are  :  33  Geo.  III.  c.  5 ; 
38  Geo.  III.  c.  4  ;  59  Geo.  III.  c.  15 ;  11  Geo.  IV.  c.  36;  20  Vic.  c.  66;  Con.  titat.  c. 
72  ;  Imp.  Stat.  5  &  6  Vic.  c.  26,  and  the  Statutes  of  Henry.  See  also  Hodgins 
V.  McNeil,  9  Grant,  305 ;  The  Queen  v.  Rohlin,  21  U.  C.  R.  352 ;  Regina  v. 
Chadvxick,  11  Q.  B.  238, 

(c)  Graham  et  ux.  v.  Law,  6  C.P.U.C.  310 ;  Beattt/  v.  Beattij,  17  C.P.U.C.  484. 

{d)  See  as  to  marriage  by  a  Christian  British  subject  with  a  Cree  squaw,  in 
1803,  in  the  Hudson  Bay  Territory,  and  cohabitation  as  man  and  wife,  Conolly  v. 
Woolrich,  Lower  Can.  Jurist,  Vol.  11,  p.  197.  See  also  as  to  marriages  entitled 
to  the  privileges  of  necessity,  Ruding  v.  Smith,  2  Hagg.  Con.  Rep.  371,  and  as  to 
polygamous  marriages ;  Hyde  v.  Hyde,  L.  R,  1  P.  &  D.  130. 
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'  tli(>  (iiialification  that  tlie  inaniii^'t'  must  not  be  one  prohi- 
bited by  the  country  to  which  the  parties  belong;  and  there- 
fore a  marriage  in  the  United  States  between  parties  domi- 
ciled in  Canada,  who  cannot  contract  marriage  here,  would 
be  held  void  and  illegal  in  our  Courts  "  (a).  The  distinction 
mnst,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  between  void  and  voidable 
marriages ;  in  the  latter  case,  "  after  the  death  of  either  of  the 
parties,  the  temporal  courts,  which  have  no  jurisdiction 
themselves,  and  must  regard  every  marriage  de  facto,  as  good, 
until  it  is  declared  void  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  will  not 
permit  them  to  declare  the  marriage  void  after  the  death  of  one 
of  the  parties,  when  their  sentence  can  have  no  effect  on  the 
marriage  itself,  it  being  already  dissolved  by  death,  and  its 
only  effect  will  be  to  bastardize  the  issue.  The  result  is,  that 
after  the  death  of  the  parties,  the  marriage  is  valid  and  the 
issue  legitimate  de  facto  but  not  dejure  "  (6).  Thus  a  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  cannot  be  questioned  after  the 
death  of  either  party  to  it,  and  the  widoAjp.'Tt^dtled  to  dower 
(c).  The  Imperial  Act  5  &  6  Wm.  4,  eh.  54,  doesH^WTpply  here 
to  make  such  a  marriage  voia^and  there  is  no  tribunal  com- 
petent to  dissolve  it.  "It  cannot  be  said  that  any  ecclesiastical 
tribunal  or  jurisdiction  is  required  in  any  colony  or  settlement 
where  there  is  no  established  Church,  and  in  case  of  a  settled 
colony,  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  England  cannot,  for  the  same 
reason,  be  treated  as  part  of  the  law  which  the  settlers  car- 
ined  with  them  from  the  mother  country"  (d).  The  Legisla- 
ture can  grant  a  divorce,  but  they  have  established  no  Court 
having  such  power.' 
Forfeiture  by  '  By  the  Statute  of  West.  2,  if  the  wife  commits  adultery 
dope^nt?      and  elopes,  she  forfeits  her  dower,  unless  the  husband  con- 


(a)  Draper  on  Dower,  p.  13 ;  Brook  v.   Brook,  7  Jut.  X.  S.  422 ;  Hodgins  v. 
McXeif,  9  Grant,  30.5,  per  Esten,  V.  C.  .j._ 

(b)  Hodgins  v.  McNeil,  supra,  per  Esten,  Y.  C. 

(c)  Hodgins  v.  McNeil,  sxpi'a. 

(d)  iJe  the  Bislwp  of  Natal,  11  Jur.  N.  S.,  358  per  Ld.  Chan. 
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done  the  oflfencc,  and  even  though  the  husband  abandon  the 
wife,  or  the  wife  leave  by  reason  of  her  husband's  cruelty,  she 
forfeits  her  dower  in  case  she  commits  adultery  (c),' 

'To  entitle  a  widow  to  dower  at  law  (as  distinct  from  her  Requisition, 
right  in  equity,  which  is  presently  explained),  ^the  rule  is 
that  she  is  entitled  to  beendowed  of  all  lands  and  tenements 
of  which  her  husband  was  seised  in  fee  simple  or  fee  tail  at 
any  time  during  the  coverture  otherwise  than  in  joint  ten- 
ancy, and  of  which  any  issue  which  she  might  have  had 
might  by  possibility  have  been  heirs  :  an  exception  how- 
ever'is  created  by  32  Vic.  c.  7,  R.  S.  0.  c.  126,  s.  3,  as  to  land 
which  at  the  time  of  alienation  by  the  husband,  or  of  his 
death,  if  he  died  seised,  was  wholly  wild  and  unimproved. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  necessity  that  issue 
should  actually  be  born,  as  is  requisite  in  tenancy  by  the 
curtesy,  but  the  possibility  suffices. 

There  must,  to  entitle  the  widow  to  dower  at  common 
law  be  seisin  in  the  husband  during  coverture,  and  that  of  Seisin. 
an  estate  of  iuheritance  in  possession  ;  but  actual  seisin  is 
not  requisite,  and  seisin  in  law  suffices — and  even  seisin  in 
law  is  dispensed  with  since  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  1 ;  R.S.O.  c.  12G,  sec.  R.  s.  0.  c  126, 
2  (a),  if  the  husband  were  disseised  before  coverture  and  so 
continued  during  coverture  till  death :  in  such  case  the 
widow  would  yet  be  entitled  to  dower,  but  it  must  be  sued 
for  and  obtained  within  the  same  period  that  the  husband's 
right  of  entry  might  be  enforced.  If  however  the  husband 
were  once  seised  during  coverture,  his  subsequent  disseisin 
and  bar  by  the  Statute  of  Limitations  would  not  operate 
against  his  widow  '  (6). 

'  It  is  the  necessity  for  seisin  in  the  husband  which  ex-  Dower  out  of 
eludes  the  widow  at  law  from  dower  in  trust  estates  of  the 


(a)   Wooheii  v.  Fitich,  20  C.  P.  U.  C.  132  ;  Neff  v.  Thamson,  20  C.  P.  U.  C. 
211 ;  overruling  Graham  v.  Laic,  6  C.  P.  U.  C.  310. 
(6)  Ante,  139. 
(c)  McDonald  v.  McMillan,  23  Q.  B.  TJ.  C.  R.  302. 
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Old  form  of 
conyeyance  to 
usee  to  bar 
dower. 


Ijease  out- 
standiBg. 


husband,  of  Avhich  the  legal  seisin  is  in  the  trustee.  So 
also,  dower  does  not  attach  on  a  remainder  in  fee  depen- 
dant on  a  life  estate,  if  the  remainder-man  die  or  alien  pend- 
ing the  life-estate  (a);  for  the  seisin  of  the  freehold  is  in 
the  tenant  for  life,  and  the  remaindei-  also  is  not  an  estate 
of  inheritance  in  possession.  But  if  a  remainder  or  rever- 
sion be  dependant  only  on  a  term  of  years,  as  the  possession 
of  the  tenant  is  the  possession  and  constitutes  the  seisin  of 
the  remainder-man  or  reversioner,  dower  will  attach ;  and 
this  is  so  also  with  regard  to  tenant  by  the  curtesy.  It  was 
by  force  of  that  part  of  the  rule  now  under  consideration 
that  the  widow  was  excluded  from  dower  under  one  form  of 
conveyance  to  uses  to  bar  dower,  in  vogue  before  section  one 
of  the  statute  last  referred  to :  which  form  shortly  stated 
was  this :  to  the  purchaser  for  life,  with  remainder  on  de- 
termination of  that  estate  by  surrender  or  otherwise,  to  a 
trustee  and  his  heirs  during  the  purchaser's  life,  with  re- 
mainder to  the  heii-s  and  assigns  of  the  purchaser  in  fee 
(6).  It  will  be  seen  under  this  form  of  conveyance 
that,  though  quoad  the  life  estate  the  purchaser  is  seised 
in  possession,  yet  that  estate  is  not  of  inheritance,  and 
although  (by  force  of  the  rule  in  Shelley's  case  hereafter  ex- 
plained) he  is  entitled  to  the  remainder,  which  is  an  estate 
of  inheritance,  still  it  is  not  an  estate  of  inheritance  in  pos- 
session.' 

'If  the  estate  be  subject  to  a  term  of  years  granted  before 
coverture  by  way  of  mortgage,  the  widow  of  the  mortgagor 
will  be  entitled  to  dower  at  law,  with  a  cesset  executio  during 
the  tei'm  (c),  and  in  equity  be  entitled  to  redeem  if  she 
thinks  fit.  If  the  lease  be  absolute,  the  widow  will  be 
entitled  to  a  third  of  the  rent  immediately,  and  also  dower 
of  the  land  with  a  cesset  executio  during  the  term  (d).' 


(a)  Cumming  v.  Alguire,12  U.  C.  R.  330  ;  Pulker  et  al.  \»Ecans,  13  U.  C.  R. 
546. 

(6)  More  fully  explained  post,  p.  151. 

(c)  ChUholm  v.  Tiffany,  11  U.  C.  E.  338.  (d)  Free.  ch.  260. 
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'  The  seisin  of  the  husband  for  a  transitory  instant  only,  a  transitory 
when  the  same  act  which  gives  him  the  estate  conveys  it  dent. 
out  of  him  asrain,  will  not  entitle  the  wife  to  dower ;  for  the 
land  was  merely  i)i  transitu,  and  never  rested  in  the  hus- 
band.     Thus,  the  widow  of  a  grantee  in  fee  to  uses,  from  as  of  grantee 
whom  the  use  is  immediately  executed  into  possession  in 
the  cestui  qui  use  by  the  Statute  of  Uses,  is  not  entitled  to 
dower  :  as  if  A  gi-ants  to  B  and  his  heirs  to  the  use  of  C  and 
his  heirs  ;  here  the  widow  of  B  shall  not  have  dower,  for  the 
seisin  of  B  was  but  transitory,  the  same  conveyance  which 
gave  him  the  estate  also  immediately  took  it  from  him  by 
declaring  a  use  on  which  the  Statute  of  Uses  would  operate 
(a).     But  if  the  land  abides  in  the  husband  for  the  interval  Secus,  if  the 
of  but  a  single  moment,  the  wife  shall  be  endowed  thereof  (6) :  at  all  in  the 

1  1  j^    1        J      J       '•  i  husband. 

as  where  a  vendor  executed  a  deed  oi  conveyance  to  a  pur- 

•^  ^  as  on  convey- 

chaser  in  fee,  who  in  pursuance  of  a  prior  agreement,  and  ance  an  i  re- 

^  .  .  conveyance 

without  his  wife  joining,  immediately  after  such  execution,  by  -way  of 

mortgage. 

reconveyed  the  lands  to  the  vendor  by  way  of  mortgage,  to 
secure  the  unpaid  purchase  money,  it  was  held  the  widow 
of  the  purchaser  was  entitled  to  dower  (c).     But  in  such  a  The  widow 

.  1  1      •       r»  (•  .  1       entitled,  but 

case  the  dower  allotted  will  be  chargeable  m  lavour  oi  the  chargeable  as 
holder  of  the  mortgage  with  a  third  of  the  interest  of  the  of  the  mort-i 
mortgage,  unless  the  dowress  will  pay  a  third  of  the  mort-  ^^°'^' 
gage  debt  (d)  and  the  acquisition  of  the  equity  of  redemp- 
tion by  the  owner  of  the  legal  estate,  or  mortgagee,  will  not 
cause  a  merger  so  as  to  preclude  him  as  against  the  dowress 
from  insisting  that  the  mortgage  is  on  foot  and  unsatisfied  (e).' 


(a)  Per  Esten,  V.  C,  Norton  v.  Smith,  in  Appeal,  7  U.  C.  L.  J.  263. 
(6)  Cro.  Eliz.  503. 

(c)lPotts  V.  Meyers,  14  U.  C.  R.  499 ;  Norton  v.  Smith,  20  U.  C.  R.  213  ;  s.  c. 
in  Appeal,  7  U.  C.  L.  J.  263 ;  Eeney  v.  Low,  9  Grant,  265. 

(d)  Heney  v  Low,  supra,  and  see  Campbell  v.  Royal  Canadian  Bank,  19  Grant, 
341 

(e)  Heney  v.  Low,  9  Grant,  265  ;  see,  however,  the  judgment  of  Esten,  V.  C. 
as  to  the  necessity  of  some  evidence  of  express  intention  in  the  owner  of  the 
legal  estate  to  keep  alive  the  mortgage  by  assignment  to  a  trustee  or  otherwise ; 
see  also  as  to  dower  on  merger,  Bowles's  case,  Tud.  Lg.  Ca.  37. 
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'  When  tho  parties  desire  quoad  the  purchase  money,  to  ho 
placed  in  tlie  rehitive  positions  of  moitgagor  and  mortgafroe, 
and  tht'  wife  of  the  purchaser  declines  to  bar  dower,  the 
lands  may  be  conveyed  V»y  connnon  law  conveyance  or  by 
grant,  to  the  purchaser  smd  his  heirs,  to  the  use  of  the  pur- 
chaser and  his  heirs  till  default  in  payment  of  the  purchase 
money,  and  on  default  to  the  use  of  the  vendor  in  fee.  On 
the  happening  of  the  event,  viz.,  default,  the  use  limited  to 
the  vendor  will  arise  and  the  fee  ))ass  to  him,  and  the  wife 
of  the  purchaser  not  be  entitled  to  dower  ;  for  the  estate  is 
limited  to  the  purchaser,  not  simply  in  fee,  but  as  a  condi- 
tional limitation,  restricted  and  liable  to  be  defeated  by  the 
very  terms  of  the  conveyance  (a).' 
Not  of  part-  'A  widow  will  be  restrained  in  equity  from  claiming  dower 
perty.  out  of  real  estate  purchased  with  partnership  property  in 

the  name  of  her  husband,  or  in  the  joint  names  of  him  and 
his  co-pai-tners,  for  the  purpose  of  partnership  in  trade  (6)  ; 
for  such  property  is  considered  in  equity  as  personal  estate, 
and  therefore  not  liable  to  dower,  and  moreover  the  husband 
is  tnistee  for  the  partnership  :  the  defence  also  can  be  raised 
Nor  in  case  of  by  equitable  i)lea  at  law  (c).     So  also  if  the  husband  before 

contract  to  "^       ^  ^  ^  ^  .  ' 

sell  before  marviarje  had  contracted  to  sell,  or  granted  a  right  of  pur- 
chase of,  his  real  estate :  here,  if  the  contract  or  right  were 
still  subsisting  on  the  husband's  death,  the  widow,  as  against 
the  party  entitled  to  claim  the  benefit  thereof,  would  be 

If  husband,  equally  restrained  in  equity  (d).  In  these  cases,  as  also  in 
the  c&se  of  the  widow  of  a  trustee,  or  of  a  mort^raofee  Avhen 
the  equity  of  redemption  is  forfeited  at  law  but  is  subsisting 
in  equity  (in  which  case  the  mortgagee  is  still  in  equity  con- 
sidered as  trustee  for  the  mortgagor),  the  widow,  it  has  been 
said  (e),  before  the  days  of  equitable  pleas  at  law,  is  in  strict- 

(a)  Watkins'  Con  v.  9  ed. ,  p.  103  and  note. 

(fc)  PhUlips  V.  Phillips,  1  My.  &  K.  649  ;  Conger  v.  Piatt,  2.5  U.  C,  E.  277. 
(f)  See  form  of  plea  Congei-  v.  Piatt,  supra. 

(d)  Parke  on  Dower,  106  note  o.  ;  aee  post,  and  Gordon  v.  Gordon,  10  Grant, 
466.  (e)  Lewin  on  Trusts,  7th  ed.  224. 


trustee  or 
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ness  at  law  entitled  to  dower ;  for  there  was  in  the  hus- 
band all  that  was  acquired  to  entitle  his  widow  to  dower 
assuming  him  to  have  been  seised  in  fee ;  but,  as  remarked 
in  one  case  on  the  point,  "  if  the  wife  of  a  trqstee  or  mort- 
gagee were  to  be  so  ill-advised  as  to  prosecute  her  legal 
claim,  equity  would  undoubtedly  saddle  her  with  all  the 
costs,  and  restrain  the  action  at  law."  Now,  the  defence 
can  be  set  up  by  equitable  plea.' 

'  The  widow  of  a  morts^agee  will  not  be  entitled  to  dower, 
where  the  estate  of  the  mortgagee  never  becomes  absolute, 
but  is  defeated  by  performance  of  the  condition  \a).  When 
a  mortgage  has  become  absolute,  and  the  equity  of  redemp- 
tion is  extinct  at  the  time  of  the  claim  made  for  dower,  by 
lapse  of  time  and  other  circumstances,  still  if  that  state  of 
things  did  not  exist  at  the  death  of  the  husband  (the  mort- 
gagee), and  the  equity  of  redemption  was  then  still  subsist- 
ing, his  widow  will  not  be  entitled  to  dower '  (h). 

'  The  seisin  must  have  been  a  sole  seisin ;  therefore  the  Sole  Seisin. 
widow  of  a  joint  tenant  is  not,  though  the  widow  of  a  ten- 
ant in  common  is,  entitled  to  dower  (c). 

In  case  of  exchange  of  lands,  the  widow  is  not  entitled  to  Exchange, 
dower  in  the  land  both  taken  and  given  in  exchange  :  she 
is  in  such  case  put  to  her  election  as  to  the  lands  out  of 
which  she  will  be  endowed  (d). 

Where  dower  is  allowable,  it  matters  not  though  the  hus- 
band aliene  or  incumber  the  lands  during  the  coverture  ;  for 
he  alienes  them  liable  to  dower.' 

'  Prior  to  the  Statute  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  1,  a  widow  was  not  en-  The  right  in 
titled  to  dower  out  of  trust  estates  of  her  husband,  though  i?"s.  o.c.  126. 
they  might  have  been  equitable  estates  of  inheritance  in 

(a)  Ham  v.  Ham.  14  U.  C.  R.  497. 
fb)  Flack  V.  Longmate,  8  Bea.  420. 

(c)  Haskill  v.  Fra^er,  12  C.  P.  XJ.  C.  383 ;    Ham  v.   Ham,  14  U.  C.  R.  497. 

(d)  Co.  Litt.  31  b.  ;  McLellan  v.  Meggatt,  7  U.  C.  R.  554  ;  see  also  Towsley 
T.  Smith,  12  U.  C.  R.  555  ;  Stafford  v.  Trueman,  7  C,  P.  XJ.  C.  41,  as  to  the 
proof  required  that  the  transaction  was  an  exchange. 

10 
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No  dower  at  posscssiou :  tlus  vnric'd  fiuin  the  law  as  to  curtesy  which 
of  tnidt  e«.  gave  the  husband  a  life  interest  in  such  estates  of  the  wife, 
^*"'"  the  other  requisites  to  qualify  the  husband  being  present. 

HushRnamust  It  will  be  observed,  the  husband  must  die  beneficially  enti- 
i^eutitet.      ^j^i  ^}^gj.^^fQ,,g  jf  ^}^g  husband  aliene  there  will  be  no  dower. 

Instance  of      The  old  form  as  above  given  of  limitations  to  uses  to  bar 

legal  anTi..art-  dower  (hereafter  explained  (a),  and  now  rendered  inoper- 

whk-h  quali-     ative  by  this  Act),  affords  an  instance  of  that  interest  named 

*'''*■  in  the  sbitute  as  partly  legal  and  partly  equitable  equal  to  an 

estate  of  inheritance  in  possession  ;  the  first  life-estate  to 

the  purchaser  and  his  remainder  in  fee  being  legal  estates, 

and  the  intervening  estate  to  a  trustee  for  him  being  an 

equitable  estate,  and  the  three  together  equal  to  an  estate  of 

inheritance  in  possession.' 

*  As  to  dower  when  the  wife  joins  in  a  mortgage  with  her 
husband  the  Act  42  Vic.  c.  22,  is  as  follow^s  :  but  it  is  not  clear 
whether  it  aifects  mortgages  made  before  the  Act.  "  No  bar 
of  dower  contained  in  any  mortgage  or  other  instrument  in- 
tended to  have  the  eflfect  of  a  mortgage  or  other  security 
upon  real  estate  shall  operate  to  bar  such  dower  to  any 
greater  extent  than  shall  be  necessary  to  give  full  eflfect  to 


a 


the  rights  of  the  mortgagee  or  grantee  under  such  instru- 
ment," s.  1  :  and  by  section  2  a  wife  is  entitled  to  dower  in  the 
sui-plus  of  purchase-money  arising  from  the  sale   under  a 
mortgage .' 
On  husband's       'Where  a  husband  contracts  to  purchase  in  fee,  and  dies, 
pvu^clTie.^      the  widow  willbe  entitled  todower  as  against  the  heirs-at-law 
(6)  :  and  even  though  the  contract  could  not  be  enforced  in 
law  by  reason  of  default  in  the  purchaser  in  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  still,  if  it  be  a  contract  subsisting  and  capable  of  be- 
r,        1  .         ing  enforced  in  equitv,  his  widow  will  be  entitled  to  dower  : 

Compulsion  o  m       .^  »  ' 

by  widow  of     ^nd  in  such  cases  even  be  entitled  to  call  on  the  personal  re- 

ite  completion. 

presentatives  of  the  deceased  husband  to  administer  and  pay 

(aj  Post,  p.  151.  (6)  Craig  v.  Templeton,  8  Grant,  483. 
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the  purchase  money  and  complete  the  contract  (a).  The  case 
of  a  husband  having  contracted  to  purchase,  and  the  widow- 
being  entitled  to  dower  in  equity,  proceeds  on  the  principle  principle, 
that,  in  equity,  what  is  agi-eed  to  be  done  is  to  be  considered  ^''°^®'""°'^ 
as  done,  the  money  considered  as  actually  converted  into 
land, and  the  vendor  from  the  time  of  the  contract  a  trustee  for 
the  purchaser,  who  is  thenceforth  deemed  beneficially  entitled. 
And  by  application  of  the  same  principle  in  the  converse  case,  on  same  prin- 
viz.,  that  of  a  husband  who  before  marriacje  has  contracted  "pie,  widow 

'  ^  o  barrecl  on  con- 

to  sell,  and  married  before  payment  of  the  purchase  money  *^^*  ^  ^^^• 
or  conveyance,  here  though  as  above  mentioned,  the  widow 
would  at  law  be  entitled  to  dower,  still  equity  will  restrain 
an  action  at  law  at  the  instance  of  the  purchaser  ;  for  by  the 
contract  the  land  in  equity  is  deemed  as  converted  into  money, 
and  the  vendor  trustee  for  the  purchaser  (6).     So  again,  a 
widow  may,  on  the  principle  above  mentioned,  be  entitled  in  Entitled  in 
equity  to  dower  out  of  what  would  be  personal  estate  at  law^ :  dower  o*ut  of 
thus,  under  certain  circumstances,  money  vested  in  trustees  pe^onaP  t*^t 
with  express  injunctions  to  lay  out  the  same  in  the  purchase  ^^  ^*^- 
of  lands  in  fee-simple  or  fee-tail  for  the  benefit  of  the  hus- 
band and  his  heirs,  even  though  never  so  laid  out  during  the 
husband's  lifetime,  will  nevertheless  be  looked  on  in  equity 
as  actually  co  A  verted  into  lands,  and  the  delay  of  the  trus- 
tees in  doing  what  they  ought  to  have  done  shall  not  preju- 
dice the  widow  (c).     On  the  same  principle,  a  husband  will  g^  also  hus- 
in  equity  (unless  precluded  by  the  Act  of  35  Vic.  c.  16  ;  R.  ^  curtesy  out 
S.  0.  c.  125,  s.  4.),  be  entitled  to  curtesy  out  of  personal  ez-  of  personalty, 
tate  at  law;  as  if  money  be  stipulated  to  be  laid  out  in  lands 
to  be  settled  on  aufeine  coveH  in  fee  or  in  tail,  the  husband  is 
entitled  to  curtesy,  though  no  purchase  be  actually  made  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  wife  '  {d).     Tenant  in  dower  is  liable  for  Liable  for 
waste  (e).  wa=te. 

(a)  Carrick  v.  Smith,  34  IT.  C.  R.  392,  per  Wilson,  J. 
(6)  Lloyd  V.  Lloyd,  4  Dru.  &  War.  370. 

(c)  Lewin  on  Trusts,  7th  ed.  p.  802.  {d)  Lewin  on  Trusts,  supra. 

(e)  As  to  whether  the  cutting  of  timber,  to  bring  wild  land  into  cultivation,  is 
waste,  see  Post,  title,  waste. 
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Forfeiture  by 
convcvftiue. 


Jointure  and 
antenuptial 

settlement. 


Definition. 


'  Hy  tilt'  Statute  of  Gloucester  (a)  if  a  dowre.s.s  uliene.s  the 
Inrnl  a.ssin^ned  lier  for  dower,  it  is  .said  .she  forfeits  it  IpHO 
facto,  and  the  heir  may  recover  it  hy  action :  by  this,  how- 
ever, must  be  understood  the  case  of  a  dowress  conveying 
hy  feoffment  a  greater  estate  than  for  her  own  life  (h) :  such 
mode  of  .conveyance  prior  to  14  &;  15  Vic.  c.  7,  Rev.  Stat. 
Ont.  c.  98,  s.  3,  would  pass  such  greater  estate  bij  wrong,  and 
the  penalty  w^as  forfeiture  of  all  estate.' 

'  One  method  of  barring  dowers  is  by  jointure,  as  regulated 
by  the  Statute  27  Hemy  VIII.  c.  10,  or  by  ante-nuptial  settle- 
ment in  lieu  of  dower.  A  Jointure,  which  strictly  s]jeaking 
means  a  joint  estate,  limited  to  both  husband  and  wife,  but 
in  common  acceptation  extends  also  to  a  sole  estate  limited 
to  the  wife  only,  is  thus  defined  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  :  "  a 
competent  livelihood  of  freehold  for  the  wife,  of  lands  and 
tenements,  to  take  effect  in  profit  or  possession  presently 
after  the  death  of  the  husband,  for  the  life  of  the  wife  at 
least."  Before  the  Statute  of  Uses  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  of  England  was  conveyed  to  uses,  and  the  cestui  qui 
use  then  stood  in  much  the  same  position  as  a  cestui  qui 
trust  after  the  Statute,  and  had  but  an  equitable  beneficial 
interest.  Now  though  the  husband  had  the  use  of  lands  in 
absolute  fee  simple,  yet  the  wife  was  not  entitled  to  any 
dower  therein,  he  not  being  seized  iheveof ;  wherefore  it  be- 
came usual  on  marriage,  to  settle  by  express  deed  some  spe- 
cial estate  to  the  use  of  the  husband  and  his  wife  for  their 
lives,  in  joint  tenancy  or  jointure,  which  settlement  would 
be  a  provision  for  the  wife  in  case  she  survived  her  hus- 
band. At  lenofth  the  Statute  of  Uses  ordained  that  such 
as  had  the  use  of  lands,  should  to  aU  intents  and  purposes 
be  reputed  and  taken  to  be  absolutely  seized  and  possessed 
of  the  soil  itself.  In  consequence  of  which  legal  seisin,  all  ^ 
wives  would  have  become  dowable  of  such  lands  as  were 


(a)  6  Ed.  I.  c.  7. 


(b)  2  Inst.  309. 
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held  to  the  use  of  their  husbands,  and  also  entitled  at  the  Bar  under 
same  time  to  any  special  lands  that  might  be  settled  in 
jointure,   had   not   the  same   statute   provided,  that  upon 
makinfx  such  an  estate  in  jointure  to  the  wife  before  mar-  Requisites  of 

jointure. 

riage,  she  shall  forever  be  precluded  from  her  dower.  But 
then  these  four  requisites  must  be  punctually  observed : 
1.  The  jointure  must  take  effect  immediately  on  the  death 
of  the  husband.  2.  It  must  be  for  her  own  life  at  least, 
and  not  jpv.r  auter  vie,  or  for  any  term  of  years,  or  other 
smaller  estate.  3.  It  must  be  made  to  herself,  and  no  other 
in  trust  for  her.  4.  It  must  be  made,  "  though  it  need  not 
in  the  deed  be  expressed  to  be  "  (a)  in  satisfaction  of  her 
Avhole  dower,  and  not  of  any  particular  part  of  it.  If  the 
jointure  be  made  to  her  after  marriage,  she  has  her  election 
after  her  husband's  death,  as  in  dower  ad  ostium  ecclesice, 
and  may  either  accept  it  or  refuse  it,  and  betake  herself  to 
her  dower  at  common  law  ;  for  she  was  not  capable  of  con- 
senting to  it  during  coverture.  And  if  by  fravid  or  accident, 
a  jointure  made  before  marriage  proves  to  be  on  a  bad  title, 
and  the  jointress  is  evicted  or  turned  out  of  possession,  she 
shall  then  (by  the  provisions  of  the  same  statute)  have 
dower  pro  tanto  at  the  common  law.' 

'  A  more  usual  mode,  in  Ontario  at  least,  of  preventing  Bar  by  ante- 
right  of  dower  in  present  or  future  acquired  property,  is  by  m^ent.*  ^^"  ^' 
settlement  or  agreement  before  marriage,  by  which  the  in- 
tended wife  accepts  any  provision  in  her  favour  which  is 
declared  to  be  in  lieu  of  dower  in  such  present  or  future 
to  be  acquired  property  :   and  if  the  intended  wife  were 
adult  at  the  time  of  the  agreement,  the  inadequacy,  pre-  Though  inade- 
cariousness,  or  failure  of  the  provision  for  her  will  not,  as  falL.^ 
to  purchasers  from  the  husband,  prevent  her  being  barred  : 
on  this  point  Lord  St.  Leonards  (6)  thus  expresses  himself — 


((()  Oilkison  v.  Elliott,  27  U.  C.  R.,  95. 

(6)  Dyke  v.  Rendall,  2  De  Gex.  Mac.  &  Gor.  209  ;  see  also  Earl  of  Buckingham 
V.  Drury,  2  Eden,  60  ;  Cwlet  v.  Corbet,  1  S.  &  S.  612  ;  see  also,  Tud.  Lg.  Ca.. 
3ed.,p.  76. 
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"  If  the  present  were  a  jointure  operating  as  a  bar  under 

the  Statute  of  Uses  the  ca.se  wouM  have  been  {governed 

^i"*^n!*^  tT"^ '**  by  section  7  of  tliat  statute;  but  in  equity  Die  bar  rests 

contract.         solebj  ov   Contract,  and  my  opinion  is  that   in  tliis  court, 

if  a  woman,  being  of  age,  accepts  a  particular  something  in 

satisfaction  of  dower,  she  must  take  it  with  all  its  faults, 

and  must  look  at  the  contract  alone  ;  and  cannot  in  case  of 

eviction  come  against  one  in   possession  of   the  lands  on 

which  otherwise  her  dower  might  have  attached ;  this  has 

nothing  to  do  with  the  performance  of  covenants  or  the  like. 

.     .     .     My  conclusion  is,  that  the  f)laintiff  has  accepted 

in  lieu  of  dower  payment  of  money  at  least,  and  that  she  is 

also  concluded  by  the  acceptance  of  the  bond,  and  that, 

though  the  bond  was  not  satisfied,  she  has  no  right  to  resort 

to  lands  of  her  husband  bought  and  sold  durinof  marna<jre."  ' 

Infants  barred      'Infants  may  be  barred  at  lav:  by  sufficient  legal  jointure 

gal  jointure,     under  the  Statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  as  already  explained.     If 

but  not  by  .    _  .  .  . 

ante-nuptial     the  jointure  be  competent  it  will  be  good  though  it  be  not 

agreement, 

of  the  value  of  the  dower  (a) :  and  though  at  law  an  infant 
equityTv'  *"  "^^3'  ^^^  ^^  bound  by  her  ante-nuptial  agreement  to  accept 
good  equitable  ^  provision  in  lieu  of  dower,  still  in  equity  a  provision  made 
for  an  infant  on  her  marriage,  at  least  if  with  the  assent 
of  her  father  or  guardian,  and  in  ail  respects  as  certain, 
secure,  and  substantially  equivalent  to  a  good  legal  jointure, 
would  be  sufficient  as  a  good  equitable  jointure,  to  restrain 
her  from  enforcing  her  legal  right  to  dower  (6).  A  mere 
precarious  and  uncertain  provision,  however,  which  she 
might  never  enjoy,  though  it  might  bar  an  adult  on  her 
contract  to  accept  it  as  above  mentioned,  would  not  bar  in 

(a)  Earl  of  Buckirifjham  v.  Drurv,  3  Bro.  P.  C,  Tonil.  ed.  492  ;  Drwyy.  Drury, 
4Bro.  C.  C.  "06,  note  ;  Haney  et  ux.  v.  Ashley  etal.,  3  Atk.  607. 

(6)  See  cases  last  note ;  Tud.  Lg.  Ca.,  3  ed.,  p.  76  ;  see  also  Davidson  Con  v., 
voL  3,  2  ed.,  p.  728  note  a,  where  the  law  is  fully  discussed  ;  Sujjd.  Statutes,  2 
ed.,  246  ;  but  see  Fisher  v.  Jameson,  12  C.  P.  U.  C.  601,  in  which  case,  how- 
ever, the  provision  made  was  precarious,  insecure,  and  failed ;  see  also  this 
case  in  Appeal,  2  Error  «&  Appeal  Reports,  242,  the  remarks  of  Esten,  V.  C. 
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case  of  an  infant  (a)  :  thus  a  settlement  of  an  estate  on  an 
infant  for  life,  after  the  death  of  the  intended  husband  and 
of  some  third  person,  will  not  be  a  bar  as  a  good  equitable 
jointure  ;  for  the  third  person  might  survive^ not  only  the 
husband,  but  the  wife,  who  might  therefore  never  take 
anything.' 

'A  conveyance  to  a  husband  may  be  so  drawn,  that  he  Former  mode 

of  conveyance 

may  reconvey  without  the  dower  of  his  wife  attaching.  A  so  that  dower 
form  of  such  conveyance  once  used,  was  by  common  law  attached. 
conveyance  to  convey  to  the  purchaser  (the  husband)  and 
his  heirs  to  hold  to  such  uses  as  he  should  appoint,  and  in 
default  of  and  till  appointment  to  the  use  of  him  and  his 
assigns  during  his  life,  without  impeachment  of  waste,  and 
on  the  determination  during  the  life  of  the  purchaser  of 
that  estate,  by  forfeiture  or  otherwise,  to  the  use  of  the 
dower  trustee  and  his  heirs,  or  executors  and  administra- 
tors during  the  life  of  the  purchaser,  in  trust  for  him  and 
his  assigns,  and  after  the  determination  of  the  estate  limited 
to  the  trustee  to  the  use  of  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  the  pur- 
chaser. Under  such  limitations  the  husband,  by  exercise  of 
the  power,  had  full  control,  and  if  he  died  without  exercising 
it,  dower  never  even  attached,  for  the  only  estate  of  which 
the  husband  would  be  seized  in  possession,  during  his  life, 
would  be  the  life-estate ;  and  the  remainder  in  fee  is  pre- 
vented from  becoming  an  estate  of  inheritance  in  possession 
by  force  of  the  rule  in  Shelley's  case  and  of  the  law  of 
merger,  in  consequence  of  the  intervening  estate  to  the 
trustee  (6).  Such  limitations  as  the  above  will,  however,  Now  useless 
now  no  longer  suffice,  unless  indeed  the  husband  exercised  ife. 
the  power,  for  by  R.  S,  O.  c.  126,  s.  1,  "  When  a  husband  dies 
beneficially  entitled  to  any  land  for  an  interest  which  does 
not  entitle  his  widow  to  dower  out  of  the  same  at  law,  and 

(a)  Carruthers  v.  Carruthers,  4  Bro,  C.  C.  500,  513 ;  Smith  v.  Smith,  5  Ves. 
188 ;  Fisher  v.  Jameson,  supi-a. 

(6)  Watk.  Con 7.  9th  ed.,  p.  91,  and  notes. 
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such  interest,  wliether  wholly  ecjuitublo,  or  partly  legal  and 
partly  ecjuitable,  is  an  estate  of  inlieiitance  in  possession,  or 
eijual  to  an  estate  of  inheritance  in  possession  (other  than  an 
estate  in  joint  tenanry),  then  his  widow  sliall  be  entitled  in 
fecjuity  to  dower  out  of  the  same  lands."  Under  such  limita- 
tions as  the  above,  the  estate,  it  will  be  observed,  is  partly 
legal  and  partly  equitable,  equal  to  an  estate  of  inheritance 
in  j)ossession.' 
Another  form       '  Another  form  sometimes  adopted,  and  which  can  yet  be 

can  yet  be  _  '■  *' 

adopted  tinder  adopted  with  effect,  SO  far  as  to  enable  the  husband  to  con- 

which  right  p  <•     i  •  ^  ^  • 

wHiatutch,  vey  tree  of  dower,  is  to  convey  to  the  purchaser  in  fee 
defeated.  (the  luisband),  to  such  uses  as  he  should  appoint,  and  in 
default  of  and  till  appointment,  to  him  in  fee ;  (the  limita- 
tions were  usually  more  complex  than  as  above  in  fee,  but 
it  simplifies  so  to  state  them)  (a).  Under  such  limitations, 
dower  does  attach,  subject  to  be  divested,  on  exercise  of  the 
power  of  appointment ;  for  the  husband,  till  exercise  of  the 
power,  is  seized  of  an  estate  of  inheritance  in  possession  ; 
but  on  execution  of  the  power,  the  appointee  (a  purchaser 
from  the  husband)  comes  in  as  if  named  in  the  conveyance 
to  the  husband  (in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  operation  of 
such  powers  and  appointments),  and  so  paramount  to  the 
right  of  dower  of  the  wife.  The  operation  and  effect  of 
these  conveyances  is  thus  :  A  conveys  by  common  law  con- 
veyance, or  by  grant,  to  B  (the  husband),  in  fee,  to  such  uses 
as  he  (B)  shall  by  deed  appoint,  and  in  default  of  and  till 
appointment,  to  him  (B)  in  fee,  B  sells  to  C,  and  conveys 
and  appoints  the  estate  to  C  in  fee,  reciting  the  power  of 
appointment :  the  whole  transaction  is  now  to  be  read  as 
though  by  the  first  conveyance,  A  had  conveyed  to  B  and 
his  heirs,  to  the  use  of  C  and  his  heirs ;  which  would  under 
the  Statute  of  Uses  vest  the  legal  estate  and  fee  in  C,  and 
so  paramount  to  the  right  of  dower.      Of  course,  if  B  die 

(a)  As  to  the  covenants  for  title,  1  Smith,  Lg.  Ca.  .5th  ed.,  p.  64.    See  forma 
of  conveyances,  Davidson's  Conv.  vol.  2,  1G9-173. 
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without  exercise  of  the  power,  then  if  the  limitation  be  in 
the  simple  form  put,  the  widow  of  B  would  be  entitled  to 
her  dower,  which  was  never  divested  (a).' 

'  The  acceptance  by  a  widow  of  what  is  given  to  her  ex-  Devise  or  be- 
pressly  in  lieu  of  dower  is  a  good  bar  to  her  claim  for  dower  :  of  dower, 
so  also  if  it  can  be  clearly  implied  from  the  will  that  the 
provision  was  to  be  in  lieu  of  dower  ;  "  it  is  not  enough  to 
say  that  on  the  whole  will  it  is  fairly  to  be  inferred  that  the 
testator  did  not  intend  that  his  widow  should  have  dower 

(a)  There  are  probably  few  points  in  the  law  of  real  property  which  have 
been  the  subject  of  more  conflicting  weighty  authority  than  that  stated  in  the 
text.  At  ore  time  it  was  supposed  that  inasmuch  as  an  estate  limited  in  de. 
fault,  or  till  exercise  of  a  power,  is  a  vested  estate,  and  therefore  as  dower  did 
attach,  that  it  could  not  be  defeated  by  subsequent  exercise  of  the  power.  It 
seems,  however,  quite  clear  that  it  can  be  so  defeated  ;  see  Park  on  Dower, 
186;  Sugden  on  Powers,  8th  ed.  194,  479 ;  see  also  Ruy  v.  Fung,  5  B.  &  Aid. 
561 ;  s.  c,  5  Madd.  310  ;  and  as  to  judgments  and  executions  being  thus  defeated, 
Doe  d.  Wigan  v.  Jones,  10  B.  &  C.  459 ;  Tunstall  v.  Trappes,  3  Sim.  300.  It 
was,  however,  on  another  point  that  the  chief  difficulty  arose,  viz.,  whether, 
where  the  estate  is  not  limited  to  some  third  person  to  uses,  but  directly  to  the 
purchaser  himself  as  stated  in  the  text,  so  that  he  is  in,  by  the  common  law,  any 
uses  declared  in  his  favour  or  on  his  appointment  are  not  void.  It  was  said 
that  a  common  law  seisin  and  a  use  or  power  cannot  be  co-existent  in  the  same 
estate  in  the  same  person  ;  that  the  power  would  be  merged  in  the  fee  ;  that  the 
purchaser  being  in,  and  having  the  whole  fee,  as  at  common  law,  any  further 
uses  declared  in  his  favour  or  on  his  appointment  were  simply  nugatory  and 
void ;  that  in  order  that  any  such  uses  should  have  any  effect,  it  would  be 
requisite  to  separate  the  seisin  and  the  use,  as  by  conveyance  to  some  third  per- 
son to  such  uses  as  the  purchaser  should  appoint,  and  till  appointment  to  the 
use  of  the  purchaser.  These  views  were  strongly  advocated  by  men  as  eminent 
as  Mr.  Saunders  and  Mr.  Preston  :  see  Saunders  on  Uses,  Vol,  1,  p.  155  ; 
Preston  Conveyancing,  Vol.  2,  p.  482 ;  Vol.  3,  pp.  265,  271,  494  :  see  also  the 
Jirst  part  of  the  note  to  Watkin's  Conveyancing,  9th  ed.,  p.  281 ;  and  Goodill 
V.  Brigham,  1  B.  &  P.  192.  This  constitutes  a  formidable  array  of  authority 
against  the  doctrine  in  the  text ;  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  less  weighty  and 
more  modem  authority  in  its  favour.  Lord  St.  Leonards  (Sugden)  in  his  work 
on  Powers,  8th  ed. ,  p.  93,  reviews  all  the  authorities,  and  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  an  estate  under  an  appointment  created  as  named  in  the  text,  can  well 
take  effect ;  and  of  this  opinion  also  is  Mr.  Coventry  :  see  his  note  in  brackets 
to  the  first  part  of  the  note  in  Watkin's  Conveyancing  above  referred  to  :  see 
also  per  Draper,  C.  J.,  in  Lijster  v.  Kirkpatrick,  ^26  U.  C.  E.  228.  The  con- 
vej-ancer  may  avoid  all  question  by  limiting  the  estate  by  common  law  convey- 
ance, or  by  grant  under  R.  S.  0.  c.  98,  to  some  third  person  in  fee  to  such  uses 
as  the  purchaser  may  appoint,  and  in  default  of  aad  till  appointment  to  the  use 
of  the  purchaser  and  his  heirs.  It  is  submitted,  however,  that  this  precaution 
is  quite  unnecessary  :  see  also  Gonnan  v.  Byrne,  8  Ir.  C.  L.  Rep.  394. 
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in  order  to  justify  the  Court  in  puttinf^  her  to  her  election, 
it  must  l)e  satisfied  that  there  is  a  positive  intention  to  ex- 
clude her  from  dower,  either  expressed  or  ini])lied  "  («). 
The  mere  gift  of  an  annuity  out  of  the  estate  will  not  render  it 
compulsory  on  the  widow  to  elect  between  it  and  her  dower, 
she  will  be  entitled  to  both. 

Parol  evidence  of  the  intention  of  the  testator  to  exclude 
dower  is  not  admissible. 

In  order  that  the  widow  be  barred  by  acceptance  of  the 
provision  in  lieu  of  dower,  there  must  have  been  an  oppor- 
tunity to  elect,  and  the  acceptance  must  not  have  been  in 
ignorance  of  the  provision  being  in  lieu  of  dower.'  (6). 

'  It  has  been  said  tkat  in  order  that  the  election  to  take 

should  be  a  defence  at  laiv,  the  intention  that  the  provision 

Pleading  elec-  should  be  in  lieu  of  dower  must  be  expressed  on  the  face  of 

the  will,  and  not  left  to  be  gathered  or  infen-ed  from  it,  in 

which  latter  case,  before  equitable  pleas  were  allowed  at 

law,  it  was  said  the  defence  was  in  equity  only  (c).     In  the 

latter  case  therefore  it  will  be  advisable  to  plead  the  election 

by  way  of  equitable  plea  (d). 

The  time  By  43  V.  c.  14,  s.  3  (e)  where  a  dowress  has,  after  the 

actioiTmustbe  death  of  her  husband,  actual  pos.session  of  the  land  of  which 

^^^°  '■  she  is  dowable,  either  alone  or  with  heirs  or  devisees  of  her 

husband,  the  period  of  ten  j'ears  within  which  her  action  of 

dower  is  to  be  brought  shall  be  computed  from  the  time 

when  such  possession  of  the  dowress  ceased.' 

'  By  the  Revised  Stat.  Ont.  c.  108,  s.  25  :    "  No  action  of  or 

(a)  Gibson.v.  Gibson,  1  Drew.  .51  ;  see  also  generally  Baker  v.  Baker,  2.5  U.  C. 
E.  448  ;  Walton  v.  Hill,  8  U.  C  R.  562 ;  Pulker  v.  Evans,  13  U.  C.  K.  546  ; 
Parker  v.  Sotcerbu,  4  De.  G.  M.  &  G.  321  ;  Baker  v.  Hammond,  12  Grant  485  ; 
McLennan  v.  Grant,  15  Grant.  65  ;  Fairweather  v.  Archibald,  15  Grant,  255. 

(6)  Sopwith  V.  Mawjkan,  30  Bea.  235. 

(c)  Walton  V.  HiH,  8  U.  C.  R.  .562,  per  Robinson,  C.  J. 

(d)  As  to  pleading  the  election  see  Walmsley  v.  Walmsley,  26  U.  C.  R.  392; 
Breakenridge  v.  King,  4  U.  C.  R.  O.  S.  180;  Reynolds  v.  Reynolds,  29  TI.  C.  R. 
225,  and  Walton  v.  Hill,  supra. 

(e)  See  the  Statute  in  Appendix. 
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suit  for  dower  shall  be  brought  but  within  ten  years  from 
the  death  of  the  husband  of  the  dowress,  notwithstanding 
any  disability  of  the  dowress  or  anyone  claiming  under 
her." ' 

'  When  the  husband's  interest  was  a  mere  right  of  action, 
the  tioie  which  would  bar  the  husband  will  also  bar  the 
wife,  notwithstanding  her  coverture ;  and  if  the  bar  against 
the  husband  be  not  complete  on  his  death,  the  time  which 
has  run  against  him  will  count  as  against  the  widow ; 
for  the  R.  S.  0.  c.  126,  s.  2  (a),  which  in  such  case  gives  her 
dower  in  virtue  of  such  right  in  her  husband,  limits  the 
period  of  suit  for  dower  to  that  within  which  such  right 
might  be  enforced.' 

'By  R.  S.  O.  c.  108,  s.  16,  "  no  arrears  of  dower  or  dam- 
ajjes  on  account  of  such  arrears  shall  be  recovered  or  obtaiin- 
ed  by  any  action  or  suit  for  a  longer  period  than  six  yeare 
next  before  the  commencement  of  such  action  or  suit." 

Dower  may  also  be  baiTed  by  deed  of  the  married  woman  Bar  by  deed 
executed  as  required  by  the  statutes  authorising  this  mode 
of  bar  (6).' 

'  The  R.  S.  0.  c.  126  s.  5  provides  that"  a  married  woman 
may  bar  her  dower  in  any  lands  or  hereditaments  by  joining 
with  her  husband  in  a  deed  or  conveyance  thereof  in  which 
a  release  of  dower  is  contained."  The  R.  S.  0.  c.  127,  s.  3  pro- 
vides for  conveyance  by  a  married  woman  of  the  age  of  21 
years  of  her  interest  in  real  estate,  and  enacts  that  "  she  may 
also,  by  deed,  bar  her  dower,  and  any  right  or  inchoate  right 
of  dower"  (c).     It  will  be  observed  that  c.  126  is  silent  as 

(a)  See  the  Statute  in  Appx. 

(6)  See  statute  in  Appx.  See  al?o  R.  S.  O.  c.  127,  ss.  3,  12.  And  as  to  con- 
veyance by  a  married  woman  of  her  right  to  dower  of  lands  of  a  deceased  former 
husband,  see  Leith,  Eeal  Prop.  Stats,  p.  2.37. 

(c)  Chapter  127,  ss.  3  &  12  seem  to  be  taken  mainly  from  the  Imperial  Act 
3  &  4  William  IV.  c.  74,  sa.  77,  78,  in  which,  in  consequence  of  all  reference  to 
dower  being  omitted,  doubts  were  raised  whether  right  to  dower  could  be  ex- 
tinguished :  Shelford  Stats.  8th  ed.  p.  371.  Possibly  this  caused  the  insertion  of 
the  dower  clause  in  our  Act,  or  it  may  have  been  that  the  Legislature  consider- 
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to  the  woman  lieiii<f  of  agt'.  It  would  seem  that  in  those 
eases  to  which  c.  120  is  applicable  c.  127  will  not  vary  its 
eflect  as  to  a^^e,  and  this  conclusion  is  entirely  independent 
of  any  ar<juuient  to  he  drawn  from  s.  12  of  c.  127  ;  which 
section,  indeed,  may  afford  no  ar<^ument  («). 

'By  R.  S.  O.  c.  126,  s.  5,  (b)  "  A  married  woman  may  also  bar 
lier  dower  by  executing  either  alone  or  jointly  with  other 
persons,  a  deed  or  conveyance  to  which  her  husband  is  not 
a  party  containing  a  release  of  such  dower ;  but  no  such 
deed  or  conveyance  shall  be  efiectual  to  bar  her  dower  unless 
made  in  conformity  with  the  married  woman's  real  estate 
act,  R.  S.  0.  c.  127."  ' 

'Provision  is  also  made  by  c.  12G  (c),  for  the  case  of  lun- 
acy of  the  wife,  and  for  the  case  of  the  husband  having 
agreed  to  sell,  and  retainer  by  the  purchaser  of  part  of  the 
purchase  money  as  indemnity  against  dower,  and  for  the 

ed  that  c.  126  applied  only  when  the  husband  was  conveying  some  dowable  in- 
terest, and  the  wife  joined  to  release  dower,  and  would  not  apply  where  it  was 
the  dower  only  which  was  being  released  :  Miller  v.  Wiley,  Hi  C.  P.  U.  C.  308, 
17  C.  P.  U.  C,  8.  c.  ;  Hmi-ard  v.  Wilson,  9  U.  C.  R.  450. 

(a)  Fiirness  v.  Mitchell,  3  App.    Rep.  .510 ;  but  see  Boustead  v.  Whitmore,  22 
Grant,  222,  per  Proudfoot,  V.  C. 

(b)  There  is  a  diflaculty  as  to  the  construction  of  this  section  arising  out  of  the 
fact  that  to  conform  with  c.  127  the  husband  must  be  a  party,  as  that  Act,  s.  3, 
expressly  requires  it,  and  indeed  there  is  nothing  else  to  which  there  can  be 
conformity.  Unless  so  much  of  s.  5  as  requires  conformity  is  to  be  rejected,  it 
would  appear  that  the  only  mode  of  proceeding-  would  be  under  s.  4  of  c.  127 
and  to  procure  a  judge's  order  disjjensing  wi  th  the  necessity  of  the  husbaml  being 
a  party.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  section  4  was  intended  only  to  apply 
to  cases  therein  specified,  and  others  cjusdera  generis,  and  not  to  such  a  case  as 
mere  temporary,  though  lengthy,  absence  of  the  husband.  The  words  "  any 
other  cause  "  are  to  be  construed  %vith  reference  to  the  context,  and  the  maxim 
noscitur  a  sociis  applies.  The  Legislature  seems  to  huve  erred  in  referring  to  c. 
127  at  all ,  the  language  of  s.  5  of  that  Statute  is  the  same  as  the  Con  Stat,  c, 
84,  s.  5,  and  all  that  the  latter  Statute  required  was  examination  of  the  wife  by 
the  proper  official  as  to  her  consent  to  be  barred.  When  the  Con.  Statute  was 
in  force,  there  was,  till  30  V.  c.  18,  no  such  provision  as  above  in  relation  to  a 
jixdge's  order.  Probably  so  much  of  s.  5  as  requires  conformity  is  to  be  rejected, 
for  it  can  hardly  be  that  the  Legislature  is  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  a 
woman  might  bar  bj-  deed  to  which  her  husband  is  not  a  party,  but  that  the 
deed  should  not  operate  unless  he  were  a  party,  or  a  judge  dispensed  with  his 
being  a  j^arty. 

(c)  See  the  Act  in  Appendix. 
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case  of  the  wife  having  lived  apart  from  her  hu.sl)ancl  for 
two  years  under  such  circumstances  as  to  disentitle  her  to 
alimony,  in  which  latter  case  the  Act  of  41  Vic.  c.  8  ap- 
plies. The  Act  of  43  Vic.  c.  14,  s.  4  (a)  extends  these  pro- 
visions.' 

'  By  R.S.O.  c.  126,  s.  11,  where  before  the  2nd  March,  1877  Informalities 

cured. 

the  husband  has  conveyed  the  land,  then  any  deed  executed 
by  the  wife  before  that  day  for  the  purpose  of  barring 
dower,  to  which  deed  the  husband  is  not  a  party  is  to  be 
deemed  effectual  notwithstanding  the  formalities  by  the 
Acts  then  in  force  were  not  complied  with  (6). 

The  R.  S.  0.  c.  55,  alluding  to  actions  for  dower,  provides 
as  follows  : 

"No  such  action  shall  be  hereafter  maintained  in  case 
the  demandant  has  joined  in  a  deed  to  convey  the  lands, 
or  to  release  her  dower  therein  to  a  purchaser  for  value, 
although  the  acknowledgment  required  by  law  at  the  time 
may  not  have  been  made  or  taken,  or  though  any  in- 
formality may  have  occurred  or  happened  in  the  mak- 
ing, taking  or  certifying  such  acknowledgment  (c).  The 
acknowledgment  and  certificate  above  referred  to  werck 
those  required  by  Con.  Stat.  c.  84,  under  which  any  mar-' 
ried  woman  may  bar  her  dower  by  joining  with  her  hus- 
band in  a  deed  in  which  a  release  of  dower  is  contained,  but 
where  the  husband  is  not  a  party,  then  an  acknowledg- 
ment and  certificate  were  required  as  to  absence  of  coercion 
on  the  part  of  her  husband :  a  distinction  based  on  no  sufficient 
reason,  and  which,  considering  the  object  of  the  acknow- 
ledgment, should  rather  have  been  required  where  the  hus- 
band was  a  party '  (d). 

'  Chapter  55  of  the  Revised   Statutes  of   Ontario  gov- 
erns proceedings  in   suits  for   dower.     It  authorizes  also, 

(a)  See  the  section  in  Appendix.       {b)  See  also  R.  S.  O.  c.  127,  ss.  2,  3,  12. 

(c)  Leith's  Real  Prop.  Statutes  as  to  this  section,  p.  238. 

(d)  See  remarks  of  Robinson,  C.  J.,  Howard  v.  Wihon,  9  U.  C.  R.  4-50. 
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Improve- 
ments. 


Wild  land. 


wheiv  till-  property  out  of  which  <lo\ver  is  sought  is 
impartible,  as  a  mill,  the  allotment  of  an  annuity  in  lieu 
of  (lower,  and  further  provides  again.st  the  right  of  the 
widow  to  the  benefit  of  permanent  improvements  made  after 
alienation  V»y,  or  death  of,  the  husband  (a). 

Section  3  of  R.  S.O.  c.  120  precludes  the  recovery  of  dower 
out  of  any  separate  and  distinct  lot  which,  at  the  time  of 
the  alienation  by,  or  death  of,  the  husband,  if  he  died  seized, 
was  in  a  state  of  nature  and  unimproved  by  clearing,  fencing, 
kc.  The  demandant's  right  to  have  woodland  assigned  to 
her  for  firewood,  and  timber  for  fencing  the  other  portion* 
of  land  assigned  to  her  of  the  same  lot,  is  specially  reserved. 

The  R.  S.  0.  c.  55,  by  sections  3  and  21,  relieves  owners  of 
aM^mmentof  j^^j^jg  ^^,^^  ^^^  uncertainty  consequent  on  a  claim  for  dower 
not  prosecuted  :  by  those  sections  the  dowress  can  be  com- 
pelled to  an  assignment  of  dower,  and  thus  the  land  not 
assicfned  for  dower  relieved  from  the  claim.' 


Compulsorj' 


(o)  See  remarks  on  these  provisions,  and  how  far  they  apply  if  the  husband 
died  before  18  May,  1861,  and  as  to  dower  out  of  the  improvements ;  Leith's 
Real  Prop.  Statutes,  p.  247.  n.  a.  248  ;  and  as  to  improvements  and  damages  ; 
Hodgius  v.  Hodyins,  13  C.  P.  U.  C.  151,  per  Draper,  C.  J. ;  Linfoot  v.  Dun- 
combe,  21  C.  P.  U.  C.  ;  Wallace  v.  Moore,  18  Grant ;  Doe.  Riddell  v.  Gwinnel, 
1  Q.  B.  682. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OF    ESTATES   LESS   THAN    FREEHOLD. 

*0f  estates  that  are  less  than  freehold,  there  are  three       *  S.  140. 
sorts:  1.  Estates  for  years;  2.  Estates  at  will ;  3.  Estates  by  Ss'twJee* 
sufferance.  ^°^^- 

I.  An  estate  for  years  is  a  contract  for  the  possession  of  i.  An  estate  "J 

lands  or  tenements,  for  some  determinate  period;  and  it  takes  ■ ^ 

place  where  a  man  letteth  them  to  another  for  the  term  of  a 
certain  number  of  years,  agreed  upon  between  the  lessor  and 
the  lessee,  and  the  lessee  enters  thereon.  If  the  lease  be  but 
for  half  a  year  or  a  quarter,  or  any  less  time,  this  lessee  is 
respected  as  a  tenant  for  years,  and  is  st3'lfed  so  in  some  legal 
proceedings ;  a  year  being  the  shortest  term  which  the  law 
in  this  case  takes  notice  of.  And  this  may,  not  improperly, 
lead  us  into  a  short  digression,  concerning  the  division  and 
calculation  of  time  by  the  English  law. 

The  space  of  a  year  js  a  determinate  and  well-known  of  the  division 
period,  consisting  commonly  of  365  days;  for,  though,   in  of  time. 
bis*sextile  or  leap-years  it  consists  properly  of  366,  yetby      ,  g  ^^^ 
the  statute  21  Hen.  III.  the  increasing  day  in  the  leap-year,  Year, 
together  with  the  preceding  day,  shall  be  accounted  for  one 
day  only.  That  of  a  month  is  more  ambiguous  :  there  being,  Month. 
in  common  use,  two  ways  of  calculating  months ;  either  as 
lunar,  consisting^f  twenty-eight  days,  the  supposed  revolu-  Lunar  or 
tion  of  the  moon,  thirteen  of  which   make  a  year  :  or,  as 
calendar  months  of  unequal  lengths,  according  to  the  Julian 
division  in  our  common  almanacs,  commencing  at  the  calends 
of  each  month,  whereof  in  a  year  there  are  only  twelve.     A 
month  in  law  is  a  lunar  month,  or  twenty-eight  days,  unless 
otherwise  expressed  ;  not  only  because  it  is  always  one  uni- 
form period,  but  because  it  falls  naturally  into  a  quarterly 
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month  in 
Provincial 
^Statute. 


^y^ 


r^. 


division  \>y  weeks.  Therefore  a  luasc  for  "twelve  months" 
is  only  for  forty-eight  weeks  ;  but  if  it  be  for  "a  twelve- 
month," in  the  singular  number,  it  is  good  for  the  whole 
year.  For  herein  the  law  recedes  from  its  usual  calculation,  be- 
cause the  ambiguity  between  the  two  methods  of  computation 
ceases  ;  it  being  generally  understood  that  by  the  space  of 
time  called  thus,  in  the  singular  number,  a  twelvemonth,  is 
meant  the  whole  year,  consisting  of  one  solar  revolution. 

'  The  statement  that  a  month  in  law  means  lunar  month, 
unless  otherwise  expressed,  is  subject  to  an  exception,  created 
by  12  A^ic.  c.  10,  R.  S.  O.  c.  1,  s.  8,  under  which,  in  all  Acts 
pa>s.il  in  that  year  and  subsequently,  the  word  month  means 
calendar  month,  unless  inconsistent  with  the  context  or  ob- 
ject of  the  Act.  A  similar  pxQ vision  was^madg_  by;  31Vic._c.  1, 
the  first  of  the  Legislature  of  this  Province,  and  sub-section 
15  of  sec.  8,  R.  S.  O.  c.  1,  is  to  the  same  effect.  In  the  con- 
struction of  contracts,  the  meaning  of  the  word  month  has 
always  depended  much  on  the  intention  and  understanding 
of  the  parties,  and  will  be  construed  as  calendar  if  the  inten- 
tion to  that  effect  can  be  clearly  gathered  from  the  contract, 
or,  as  has  been  held  (a)  by  evidence  of  what  was  intended 
though  the  contract  is  in  writing:.  In  mortgracje  transac- 
tions,  the  word  month  has  been  construed  to  mean  calendar 
month  (b).  Commercial  usage  also  governs  the  meaning,  as 
in  the  case  of  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes.'  Jn  the 
space  of  a  day  all  the  twenty-four  hours  are  usually  reckoned; 
the  law  generally  rejecting  all  fractions  of  a  day  in  order  to 
avoid  disputes  :  therefore  if  I  am  bound  to  pay  a  certain  sum 
of  money  '  within  ten'  days,  I  discharge  the  obligation  if  I 
pay  before  twelve  o'clock  at  night  of  the  last  day ;  '  but 
bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes  require  to  be  paid 
before  three  of  the  afternoon  of  the  day  when  payable'  (c). 


(a)  Barnes  v.  Boomer,  10  Grant,  538. 

(6)  Da^-idson  Conv.  Vol.  2,  2nd  Ed.  p.  732. 

(c)  Con.  Stat.  c.  42 ;  Sinclair  v.  Bobson,  16  U.  C.  R.  21L 
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'  And  the  general  rule  is  that  Acts  of  the  Legislature  and 
judicial  proceeclings  take  effect  from  the  earliest  moment  of 
the  day  on  M'hich  they  originate  or  come  into  force  (a).  Ifa 
writ  of  execution  issue  and  be  tested  at  foux  in  the  after- 


noon of  the  first  day  of  January,  it  will  not  be  in  force  till  a 
corresponding  hour  on  the  first  day  of  January  following, 
but  the  whole  of  the  day  of  its  issuing  will  be  included,  and 
consequently  the  whole  of  the  first  day  of  January  following 
be  excluded,  and  at  midnight  of  the  thirty-first  day  of  Decem- 
ber, the  writ  will  expire  unless  renewed  or  acted  on  (6).  As 
to  this  the  language  of  the  Execution  Act,  R.  S.  0.  c.  GG,  s.  11, 
is  that  the  writ  "  shall  remain  in  force  for  one  year  fromi  the 
teste"  &c..  The  law  does  not  reject  the  consideration  of  a 
portion  of  a  day  in  any  case  in  which  it  is  requisite  to  con- 
sider it,  as  for  instance  in  determining  the  priority  of  deli- 
very of  executions  to  a  sheriff.  The  rule,  as  stated  in  a  recent 
case,  that  judicial  proceedings  are,  where  it  is  necessary  to 
sustain  them  or  to  preserve  their  priority,  to  have  relation  to 
the  earliest  hour  of  the  day,  is  a  fiction  not  to  be  extended  or 
applied  when  it  is  not  necessary  for  these  purposes'  (c). 

But  to  return  to  estates  for  years.     These  estates  were  Lessees  form- 
originally  granted  to  mere  farmers  or  husbandmen,  who  every  dered  mere 

11  .      ,  .  .   .  ,        bailiffs  of  the 

year  renclered  some  equivalent  in  money,  provisions,  or  other  lord. 
rent,  to  the  lessors  or  landlords  :  but  in  order  to  encourage 
them  to  manure  and  cultivate  the  ground,  they  had  a  per- 
manent interest  granted  them,  not  determinable  at  the  will 
of  the  lord.  And  yet  their  possession  was  esteemed  of  so 
little  consequence,  that  they  were  rather  considered  as  the 
bailiffs  or  servants  of  the  lord,  who  were  to  *receive  and  ac-  ^  s.  145. 
count  for  the  profits  at  a  settled  price,  than._aa-.iaving  any 
property  of  their  own, '  and  from  this  has  sprung  the  principle 

(a)  Converse  v.  Michie,  16  C.  P.  U.  C.  167;  White  v.  Treadwell,  17  C.  P.  U.  C. 
488. 
(6)   Bank  of  Montreal  v.  Taylor,  1 C.  P.  U.  C.  N.  S.  107. 
(c)  Barrett  v.  TheMerch   nts  Bank,  26  Grant,  409. 
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of  law  that  the  possession  of  tlic  tenant  is  the  possession  of 
the  landlord  or  reversioner.' 
•143.  *Eyci;y  estate  which  must  expire  at  a  pen9<l  cerUiip  and 

What  lonsti-   prefixed,  by  whatever  words  created,  is  an  estate  for  years. 

tuteH  an  otitate  '■  "  _  _  •^ 

foryeai>.  And  therefore  this  estate  is  frequently  called^a  temi,  termi- 
nus, because  its  duration  or  continuance  is  bounded,  limited 
and  determined  :  for  every  such  e.stateniust  have  a  ceiitain 
beginning,  and  certain  end.  But  id  certum  eat,  quod  cer'tum 
reddi  potest ;  therefore,  if  a  man  make  a  lea.se  to  another, 
for  so  many  years  as  J.  S.  shall  name,  it  is  a  good  lease  for 
years ;  for  though  it  is  at  present  uncertain,  yet  when  J.  S- 
hath  named  the  years,  it  is  then  reduced  to  a  certainty.  If 
no  day-of  commencement  is  named  in  the  creation  of  this 
estate,  it  begins  from  the  making,  or  deliver^^^f  the  lease.  A 
lease  for  so  many  years  as  J.  S.  shall  live,  is  void  from  the 
beginning ;  for  it  is  neither  certain,  nor  can  ever  be  reduced 
to  a  certainty,  during  the  continuance  of  the  lease  :  'but  pos- 
sibly if  on  such  a  lease,  livery  of  seisin  were  made  by  a  lessor 
seised  of  the  freehold,  it  might  operate  as  a  feoffment  pur 
auter  vie,  viz :  for  the  life  of  J.  S.  ;  (a)  and  if  this  be  so,  as 
the  freehold  now  by  R.  S.  0.  c.  98,  lies  in  grant  as  well  as  in 
livery,itwould  seem  that  such  a  freehold  would  passbyadeed 
of  grant.'  But  a  lease  for  twenty  years,  if  J.  S.  should  so 
long  live,  or  if  he  should  so  long  continue  parson,  is  good :  for 
there  is  a  certain  period  fixed,  beyond  which  it  cannot  last ; 
though  it  may  determine  sooner,  on  the  death  of  J.  S.,  or  his 
ceasing  to  be  parson  there. 
A  lease  for  We  have  before  remarked,  and  endeavoured  to  assign  the 

n^e  toYorn^  reasdn  of,  the  inferiority  in  which  the  law  places  an  estate 
futuro  "not  so,  ^^^'  yeai's,  when  compared  with  an  estate  for  life,  or  an  in- 
a  lease  for  life.  jjgj.^^g^^j^^,g .  observing,  that  an  estate  for  life,  even  if  it  be 

pur  auter  vie,  is  a  freehold;  but  that  an  estate  for  a  thous- 
and years  is  only  a  chattel,  and  reckoned  part  of  the  personal 


(o)  Co.  Litt.  45  B.  X.  n.  2,  by  Hargrave. 
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■estate.  Hence  it  follows,  that  ajease  for  years  may  be  made 
to  commence  infiUuro,  though  a  lease  for  life  cannot.  As^ 
if  I  grant  lands  to  Tilius  to  hold  from  Michaelmas  next  for 
*twenty  years,  this  is  good  ;  but  to  hold  from  Michaelmas  *a.  144. 
next  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life,  is  void,  (for  no  estate 
of  freehold  can  commence  in  futuro ;  because  it  cannot  be 
created  at  common  law  without  livery  of  seisin,  or  corporal 
possession  of  the   land;  and  corporal  possession  cannot  be  Unless  by  con- 

■"•  .  _         _  veyance  under 

given  of  an  estate  now,  which  is  not  to  commence  now,  but  Stat.  Uses. 

hereafter.^'  The  statement  that  no  estate  of  freehold  can  be 

created  to  commence  in  futuro,  must  however,  be  considered 

as  confined  to  such  creation  by  common  law  conveyance  ;  for  ' 

by  deed  of  bargain  and  sale  or  other  conveyance  operating 

un3er  the  Statute  of  Uses,  wherein  livery  of  seisin  or  prior 

possession  in  the  grantee  is  not  required,  a  freehold  estate  can 

be  limited  to  commence  in  futuro  :  thus  A.  can  bargain  and 

sell  to,  or  covenant  to  stand  seized  to  the  use  of,  B.  and  his 

heirs,  from  a  future  day,  on  the  arrival  of  which  the  estate 

will  vest,  the  seisin  of  the  freehold  in  the  meantime  remaining 

in  the  bargainor  or  covenantor.'     And  because  no  liverv  of 

seisin  is  necessary  to  a  lease  for  years,  such  lessee  is  not  said 

to  be  seised  or  have  true  legal  seisin  of  the  lands,  nor  indeed  Otherwise  till 

.  entry  a  mere 

does  the  bare  lease  vest  any  estate  m  the  lessee, '  unless  a  use  interesse 
for  the  term  be  raised  in  the  lessor  for  the  lessee,  which  can 
be  executed  into  possession  by  the  Statute  of  Uses  ;  see  j^ost, 
s.  332  ; '  but  only  gives  him  a  right  of  entry  on  the  tenement, 
which  right  is  called  his  interest  in  the  term,  or,  interesse 
termini :  when,  however,  he  has  actually  so  entered,  and 
thereby  accepted  the  gi-ant,  the  estate  is  then,  and  not  be- 
fore, vested  in  him,  and  he  is  possessed,  not  properly  of  the 
land,  but  of  the  term  of  years;  the  possession  or  seisin  of  the 
land  remainino-  still  in  him  who  hath  the  freehold.  Thus 
the  word  terin,  does  not  merely  signify  the  time  specified  in 
the  lease,  but  the  estate  also  and  interest  that  passes  by  that 
lease;  and  therefore  the  term  may  expire  during  the  continu- 
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ance  of  the  time;  as  by  sinremler,  foifLiture,  and  the  like. 
For  which  reason,  if  I  grant  a  lease  to  A.  for  tlie  term  of 
three  yeare,  and  after  the  expiration  of  the  said  term  to  B. 
for  six  years,  and  A  surrenders  or  forfeits  his  lease  at  the 
end  of  one  year,  B's  interest  shall  irnniodiately  take  effect: 
hut  if  the  remainder  had  been  to  B,  from  and  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  said  three  years,  or  from  and  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  said  time,  in  this  case  B's  interest  will  not  com- 
mence till  the  time  is  fully  elapsed,  whatever  may  become  of 
A's  term. 
♦  S.  145.1  *With  regard  to  emblements,  or  the  profits  of  lands  sowed 

Emblements,  by  tenant  for  years,  there  is  this  difference  between  him  and 
the  tenant  for  life  ;  that  where  the  term  of  tenant  for  years  de- 
pends upon  a  certainty,  as  if  he  holds  from  Midsummer  for 
ten  years,  and  in  the  last  year  he  sows  a  crop  of  corn,  and  it 
is  not  ripe  and  cut  before  Midsummer,  the  end  of  his  term' 
the  landlord  shall  have  it;  for  the  tenant  knew  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term,  and  therefore  it  w-as  his  own  folly  to  sow 
what  he  never  could  reap  the  profits  of.  But  where  the  lease 
for  years  depends  upon  an  uncertainty ;  as,  upon  the  death 
of  the  lessor,  being  himself  only  tenant  for  life,  or  being  a 
husband  seised  in  the  right  of  his  wife  ;  or  if  the  term  of 
years  be  determinable  upon  a  life  or  lives,  '  or  on  notice  by 
either  party,  and  the  lessor  give  the  notice'  (a)  ;  in  all  these 
cases  the  estate  for  years  not  being  certainly  to  expire  at  a 
time  foreknown,  but  merely  by  the  act  of  God,  or  of  the 
lessor,  the  tenant,  or  his  executors,  shall  have  the  emble- 
ments in  the  .same  manner  that  a  tenant  for  life  or  his  exe- 
cutors shall  be  entitled  thereto.  Not  so,  if  it  determine  by 
the  act  of  the  party  himself ;  as  if  a  tenant  for  years  does  any 
thing  that  amounts  to  a  forfeiture  ;  in  which  case^  the  em- 
blements shall  go  to  the  lessor  and  not  to  the  lessee,  who 
hath  determined  his  estate  by  his  own  default. 


(aj  Campbell  v.  Baxter,  15  C.  P.  U.  C.  42. 
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'  Estates  less  than  freehold,  though  chattels  only  in  the  eye  E8tate«  less 

„  ,  than  freehold, 

01  the  law,  yet  inasmuch  as  they  savour  oi  the  realty,  are  chatteb  reah 
sometimes  termed  chattels  real,  they  devolve  on  death  to 
executors  and  administrators,  and  not  to  the'^heir:  and  the 
proper  limitation  in  a  lease  for  years  is  to  executors,  though  it 
will  be  sufficient  if  such  limitation  be  omitted,  as  the  law  in 
such  case  will  cast  the  estate  on  the  executors  or  adminis- 
trators. It  follows  also  that  these  estates  are  not  saleable 
by  the  sheriff  under  a  writ  against  lands,  but  are  under  a 
writ  against  sfoods.  The  mode  of  creation  and  of  transfer  of 
these  estates  is  treated  of  hereafter  and  of  rents  we  have 
before  spoken '  {a). 

II.  The  second  species  of  estates  not  freehold  are  estates  at  Tenancies  it  ""W^ 

will.     An  estate  at  will  is  where  lands  and  tenements  are ~~ 

let  by  one  man  to  another,  to  have  and  to  hold  at  the  will 
of  the  lessor  ;  and  the  tenant  by  force  of  this  lease  obtains 
possession.  '  It  may  perhaps  be  laid  down,  that  wherever  a 
person  is  in  possession  of  land  in  which  he  has  no  freehold 
interest,  or  tenancy  for  a  term  certain  and  which  he  never- 
theless holds  by  the  mutual  consent  of  himself  and  the  true 
owner,  such  person  is  tenant  at  will,  and  as  such  is  liable  to 
pay  for  his  occupation  (6)  ;  but,  as  will  presently  appear,  if 
rent  be  paid,  qua  rent  with  reference  to  a  year  or  any  ali- 
quot part  of  a  year  the  law  will  usually  construe  the  ten- 
ancy as  one  from  year  to  year.'  Such  tenant  hath  no  cer- 
tain indefeasible  estate,  nothing  that  can  be  assigned  by  him 
,to  any  other ;  for  the  lessor  may  determine  his  will,  and  put 
him  out  whenever  he  pleases.  But  every  estate  at  will  is  at 
the  will  of  both  parties,  landlord  and  tenant,  so  that  either 
of  them  may  detennine  his  will,  and  quit  his  connection 
with  the  other  at  his  own  pleasure.  Yet  this  must  be  un- 
derstood with  some  restriction.  *For,  if  the  tenant  at  will  *  S.  146. 
sows  his  land,  and  the  landlord,  before  the  corn  is  ripe,  or 

(a)  8.  41.     (h)  Clayton  v.  Blakey,  2  Smith  Lg.  Ca.  106,  and  cases  there  cited. 


mines  the  will. 
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hifoic  it  is  rcapc'l,  j)uts  him  out,  yet  tlie  tenant  shall  have 
the  I'lnblenients,  and  free  ingress,  egress,  and  regress,  to  ctit 
and  carry  away  the  profits.  And  this  for  the  same  reason 
upon  which  all  the  cases  of  embhuents  turn  ;  viz.,  the  point 
of  uncertainty,  since  the  tenant  could  not  possibly  know 
when  his  landlord  would  dt'terniine  his  will,  and  therefore 
could  make  no  provision  against  it ;  and  having  sown  the 
land,  which  is  for  the  good  of  the  ]>ublic,  upon  a  reasonable 
]»resumption,  the  law  will  not  suffer  him  to  be  a  loser  by  it. 
But  it  is  otherwise,  and  upon  reason  equally  good,  where  the 
tenant  himself  determines  the  will,  for  in  this  case  the  land- 
lord shall  have  the  profits  of  the  land. 
What  deter-  What  act  docs  or  does  not  amount  to  a  determination  of 
the  will  on  either  side,  has  formerly  been  matter  of  great 
debate  in  our  courts.  But  it  is  now,  I  think,  settled,  that 
(besides  the  express  determination  of  the  lessor's  will,  by  de- 
claring that  the  lessee  shall  hold  no  longer,  which  must 
either  be  made  upon  the  land,  or  notice  must  be  given  to 
the  lessee)  the  exertion  of  any  act  of  ownership  by  the 
lessor,  as  entering  upon  the  premises  and  cutting  timber,  or 
making  a  feoffment,  with  livery  of  .seisin,  (in  which  case  notice 
to  the  tenant  is  presumed),  or  making  an  ordinary  convey- 
ance, or  lease  for  years  of  the  land,  to  commence  immediately, 
coupled  with  notice  to  the  tenant  of  such  conveyance  or  lea.se 
is  a  sufficient  determination  by  the  lessor  of  the  tenancy. 
'  It  is  requisite  that  the  landlord  should  give  the  tenant 
notice  if  the  act  relied  on  be  done  of  the  premises ;  where 
the  act  is  done  on  the  land  it  is  presumed  the  tenant  is  there 
and  knows  of  it'  (a).  As  regards  acts  done  by  the  landlord 
on  the  land,  it  has  been  laid  down  that  "  if  he  do  any  act  on 
the  lands  for  which  he  would  otherwise  be  liable  to  an  action 
of  trespass  at  the  suit  of  the  tenant,  such  act  is  a  determin- 

(a)  Pinhorn  v.  Soustcr,  8  Ex.  770,  per  Parke,  arguendo.  See  also  Doe  Davies 
V.  Thomas,  6  Ex.  856  ;  Bichardson  v.  Lan'jridgt,  Tudor  Lg. Cases,  3rd  ed.  18,  aud 
notes. 
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ation  of  the  will,  for  so  only  can  it  be  a  lawful  and  not  a 
wrongful  act"  (a).  Any  act  of  desertion  by  the  lessee,  as 
assigning  his  estate  to  another,  or  committing  waste,  which 
is  an  act  inconsistent  with  the  tenure  (6)  ;v  or,  which  is 
instar  omnium,  the  death  or  outlawry  of  either  lessor  or 
lessee,  puts  an  end  to  or  determines  the  estate  at  will  (c). 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  where  the  tenant  hy  his  own 
izct,  as  by  assignment  of  his  estate,  does  that  which ,  if  coupled 
with  notice,  would  be  a  determination  as  against  the  lessor, 
still  if  the  latter  have  no  notice  of  such  act,  the  tenancy  is 
not  thereVjy  to  be  deemed  determined  so  as  to  deprive  the 
lessor  of  his  remedies  as  landlord.  Thus  if  a  tenant  at  will 
at  a  renilifro«ld  assign,  the  lessor,  having  no  notice  of  the 
assignment,  may  distrain  for  the  rent  {d).' 

The  law  is,  however,  careful  that  no  sudden  determina-  Emblements 
ation  of  the  will  by  one  party  shall  tend  to  the  manifest  and  rent  and  de- 
unforesesn  prejudice  of  the  other.     This  appears  in  the  case  tenancy  at  ^vill 
of*  emblements  before  mentioned  ;  and,  by  a  parity  of  rea-     *  s.l47. 
son,  the  lessee,  after  the  determination  of  the  lessor's  will, 
shall  have  reasonable  ingress  and  egress   to  fetch  away  his  where  rent  is 
goods  and  utensils.     '  And,  if  rent  be  payable  quarterly   or  erally*constru- 
half-yearly,  and  the  lessee  determines  the  will,  the  rent  shall  ^^  **^ 3^^,^ ,!!!'. 

J  J'  >  uncv  from  year 

be  paid  to  the  end  of  the  cuiTcnt  quarter  or  half  year,  but  if  <<>  v^*"- 

the   lessor  determines  he    loses  the  rent  (e).      And,   upon 

the  same  principle,  courts  of  law  have  of  late  years  leaned  Half  year's 

.  .  ,        .  ,  notice  to  quit. 

as  much  as  possible  against  construing  demises,  where  no 
certain  term  is  mentioned,  to  be  tenancies  at  will,  but  have 
rather  held  them  to  be  tenancies  from  year  to  year,  so  long 


(a)  Per  Denman,  C.  J.,  Doe  Turner  v.  Bennett,  9  M.  &  W.  646. 
(6)  Richardson  V.  Langridge,  supra. 

(c)  Blackstone  adds  that  taking  a  distress  for  rent  and  impounding  it  on  the 
premises  wonld  be  a  determination  by  the  landlord  of  the  tenancy  ;  and  this 
formerly  was  so,  because  formerly  the  landlord  could  not  impound  on  the  pre- 
mises, but  now  he  can  so  impound,   by  11  Geo.  II.   c.  19,  per  Martin  B,  Dot 

Davies  V.    Thomas,  6  Hx,  858. 

(d)  Pinhorn  v.  Souster  8  Ex.  supra. 

(e)  Tud.  Lg.  Ca.  .3rd  ed.,  21  and  cases  cited. 
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a.s  both  ()arti('s  please,  especially  where  an  annual  rent  is 
reserved;  in  whieli  case  the}'  will  not  suffer  eitlier  party  to 
determine  the  ti*nancy,  even  at  the  end  of  the  year,  without 
reasouahle  notice  to  the  other,  which  is  to  be,  under  ordin- 
ary circumstances,  half  a  year  at  Icfi-st  prior  to  the  expiry  of 
the  current  year  of  the  tenancy.  Thus,  if  the  tenancy  corn- 
Not  6  months,  menced  on  the  tenth  day  ol'  July,  1871,  a  notice  to  quit 
given  on  tlie  next  tenth  day  of  January  would  be  too  late, 
and  the  tenant  be  entitled  to  hold  for  another  year  from  the 
tenth  day  of  July,  1872,  and  be  entitled  further  to  a  proper 
notice,  to  be  given  him  half  a  year  at  least  prior  to  such  last 
But  183  daj's.  named  day.  The  notice  is  to  be  half  a  year,  not  six  months* 
and  the  difference  is  material  if  Fe])ruary  happen  to  be  one 
of  the  months  included  in  the  period,  in  which  case  the 
period  would  not  comprise  half  a  year.  And  it  would  seem 
that  the  half  year  is  to  be  a  full  half  year,  and  thus  not  182, 
but  183  days.' 

'  Service  of  a  notice  to  quit  need  not  be  personal ;  a  notice 
by  parpl  to  the  tenant  is  good  :  it  must  be  positive  and  not 
in  the  alternative,  thus  notice  to  quit  "  or  that  you  agree  to 
pay  double  rent"  would  be  bad  (a).  The  acts  and  conduct 
of  the  parties  may  afford  evidence  of  its  waiver  and  inten- 
tion to  continue  the  tenancy  (6).  The  necessity  for  it  by 
the  landlord  may  be  dispensed  with  by  disclaimer  of  the 
tenancy  by  the  tenant,  which  is  hereafter  alluded  to  (c),' 
Inferences  of  The  leaning  of  the  courts  against  uncertain  tenures  at  will 
of  tenancy  in  favour  of  the  more  certain  tenures  from  year  to  year  have 
year.  ^*^^^  ^  caused  the  latter  to  be  of  no  unf  requent  occurrence.  It  may 
be  stated,  as  a  general  inile,  that  wherever  there  is  a  tenancy  > 
and  a  payment  of  rent  with  reference  to  a  year,  or  some 
aliquot  part  of  a  year,  and  there  be  no  evidence  from  which 
it  can  be  shown  that  a  tenancy  of  another  nature  was  agreed 
on,  the  law  will  assume  the  tenancy  to  be  one  from  year  to 

{a)  per  Lord  Mansfield,  1  Douglas  176,  Woodfall,  11th  ed.  312. 
(b)   Woodfall,  3rd  ed.  320.  (c)  Post  s.  276. 
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year :  and  where  a  tenant,  having  no  certain  interest,  pays 
rent,  with  reference  to  a  year,  or  aliquot  part  of  a  yeal-,  thi.s 
unexplained  is  evidence  of  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year :  but 
the  payment  must  be  with  reference  to  a  certain  period  of 
holding :  for  if  there  be  an  agreement  without  reference  to 
any  certain  period  of  holding,  and  the  rent  reserved  accrue  due, 
or  be  paid  de  die  in  diem,  or  without  reference  to  any  fixed 
portion  of  a  year,  thereby  alone  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year 
will  not  arise  (a).  And  if  the  intention  of  the  parties  be 
express  and  apparent  to  create  a  mere  tenancy  at  will,  even 
the  fact  of  the  rent  being  reserved  payable  with  reference  to 
a  year,  or  aliquot  portion,  as  for  instance  quarterly,  or  year- 
ly, will  not  create  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year,  and  override 
the  clearly  expressed  intention  of  the  parties  (6).  Though 
payment  of  rent  with  reference  to  a  year,  or  aliquot  portion, 
unexplained,  gives  rise  to  an  implication  of  a  yearly  ten- 
ancy; still  both  payer  and  receiver  may  show  the  circum- 
stances under  which  payment  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
repelling  the  implication  (c).  If  a  person  enter  under  a  void  Void  lease, 
lease  (as  being  for  more  than  three  years,  and  not  under 
seal,  as  required  by  R.  S.  0.  c.  98),  or  under  an  agreement 
for  a  lease,  and  afterwards  pay  rent  as  above,  a  tenancy 
from  year  to  year  wdll  be  implied ;  so  also  if  a  tenant  hold 
over  after  the  expiry  of  his  term  and  pay  rent.  And  in 
these  cases  the  terms  and  stipulations  in  the  void,  intended, 
or  expired  lease  will  govern  as  far  as  reasonably  applicable 
to  a  yearly  tenancy  ;  if  for  instance  it  contained  a  power  in 
the  landlord  to  re-enter  for  non-payment  of  rent,  or  a  coven- 
ant by  the  lessee  to  repair,  such  power,  and  obligation  to 
repair  will  be  applied  to  the  new  tenancy  from  year  to  year. 
There  is  this  peculiarity,  however,  in  the  two  first  named 
cases  of  a  tenancy  created  by  payment  of  rent  %fter   entry 


(a)  Rkhardson  v.  Langridge,    4  Taunt.  128  ;     Tud.    Lg.    Ca.    4 ;  Clayton  v. 
Blakky,  2  Smith  Lg.  Ca.  113,  8th  ed.  and  cases  cited. 

(6)  Ibid,     (c)  DAd.;  Doe  Rigge  v.  Bell,  2  Smith  Lg.  Ca.  8th  ed.  102. 
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under  n  void  lease,  or  aj,neement  for  u  lenhc,  viz.,  tliat  aJ- 
thou<^'h  it  is  consiilored  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year  <lurin;j 
the  continuance  of  the  term  proposed  to  be  granted  by  the 
lease,  and  during  that  time  can  only  be  put  an  end  to  by  the 
landlord  after  the  usual  notice,  yet  it  is  determined  at  the 
expiry  of  that  term  without  any  notice  to  cpiit  (a).' 

Estate  at  III.  All  estate  at  sufferance,  is  where  one  comes  (b)  into 

*  snrto.  possession  of  land  by  lawful  title  'otherwise  than  by  act  of 
law,'  but  keeps  it  afterwards  without  any  title  at  all ;  as  if 
a  man  takes  a  lease  for  a  year,  and,  after  the  year  is  ex- 
pired, continues  to  hold  the  premises  without  any  fresh  leave 
from  the  owner  of  the  estate. 

Ejectment  will      'In  actions  of  ejectment,  it  is  frequently  neces-sary  to  de- 
be  against  .  -j  '  i  j  j 

tenant  at  .suf-   temiine  whether  the  defendant  is  tenant  at  will  or  by  suffer- 

ferance 

without  notice  auce  ;  for  if  he  be  tenant  at  will,  he  cannot  be  ejected  without 

to  quit;  not. «0,  -i  •  •  n     ^  .  -11 

against  tenant  a  determination  01  the  tenancy  by  notice  to  quit,  or  demand 
of  possession,  or  other  act  sufficient  for  that  purpose  ;  but  if 
he  be  a  tenant  at  sufferance,  there  is  no  necessity  for  any 
such  steps  prior  to  the  action  ;  and  in  reference  to  this  ques- 
tion of  some  practical  importance,  Richards,  J.,  remarks  (c) : 
"  As  a  general  rule  where  a  party  is  let  into  possession  as 
purchaser  he  becomes  tenant  at  will,  and  cannot  be  turned 
out  of  possession  without  a  previous  demand,  but  many  cases 
in  our  courts  go  to  the  extent  that  where  a  party  enters 
agreeing  to  pay  by  a  certain  day,  and  makes  default,  then, 
he  may  be  ejected  as  having  forfeited  his  right.  Where 
parties  after  the  expiry  of  the  time  for  payment  in  a  mort- 
gage or  agreement,  or  after  a  forfeiture  in  a  lease,  remain  on 
premises  without  being  recognised  as  lawfully  in  possession, 
they  are  tenants  at  sufferance,  and  not  entitled  to  demand 
of  possession'  {d). 

(a)  Doe  Rigge,  supra,  103  and  cases  cited.  (b)  2  Inst.  134  ;  1  Inst.  271. 

(o)  Lundy  v.  Doi-eif,  7  C.  P.  U.  C.  40. 
(d)  Doe  Bennett  v.  Turner,  7  M.  &  W.  23.5. 
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'  Tenants  at  sufferance  are  not  entitled  to  emblements  (a).  Tenancy  can 
The  tenancy  can  only  arise  by  implication  of  law,  and  it  can-  act  of  law. ' 
not  be  created  by  contract  (6).' 

'  Remedies  are  afforded  to  landlords  as  against  their  ten-  Remedies 

111-  /•  11  ••  />i'i  against  over- 

ants  who  hold  over  alter  the  determination  oi  their  leases,  holding 
by  various  statutes  presently  referred  to.  The  determina- 
tion (among  other  modes,  as  by  surrender  or  merger),  may  be 
by  efflux  of  time  and  the  expiry  of  the  term  gi-anted :  by  for- 
feiture, as  where  the  landlord  has  the  right  to  reenter  on 
non-payment  of  rent ;  or  by  notice  to  quit  by  either  party> 
as  in  cases  of  tenancies  at  will,  or  from  3'ear  to  year.  As 
above  stated,  a  tenant  holding  over  after  determination  of 
his  term,  becomes  tenant  at  sufferance.' 

'  The  landlord  may  su2  the  tenant  for  his  use  and  occupa-  Liability  for 
tion  of  the  land,  from  the  time  of  the  determination  of  the  occupation, 
original  tenancy  ;  and  now,  before  entry  or  recovery  in  eject- 
ment, the  landlord  by  R.  S.  0.  c.  51,  s.  70  (c),  on  the  trial  By  R.  S.  0. 

C    51  ID6Sri6 

of  the  action  of  ejectment,  on  proof  of  service  of  notice  of  profits  may  be 
trial,  and  of  the  landlord's  right  to  recover,  may  give  proof  action  of 
of  the  mesne  profits  from  the  determination  of  the  tenant's  ^^^^  °^^°  ' 
interest  down  to  the  time  of  the  verdict  or  to  some  preceding 
day  to  be  named  therein,  and  the  jury  are  to  give  their  ver- 
dict as  to  the  whole  matter,  both  as  to  the  recovery  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  premises,  and  the  damages  to  be 
paid   for  mesne  profits ;  and  the  landlord  may  afterwards 
bring  an  action  for  the  mesne  profits  accruing  from  the  time 
of  the  verdict  or  day  so  specified  down  to  the  time  of  delivery 
of  po.ssession  of  the  premises  recovered.'     And  by  Statute  4  By  stat  4  Geo. 
Geo.  ir.  c.  28,  in  case  any  tenant  for  life  or  years,  or  other  jn;'tgnant8^ 
person  claiming  under  or  by  collusion  with  such  tenant,  shall  double^Tearly 
wilfully  hold  over  after  the  determination  of  the  term,  and  "^^^"®- 
demand  made  and  notice  in  writing  given,  by  him  to  whom 
the  remainder  or  reversion  of  the  premises  shall  belong,  for 

(a)  Doe  Bennett  v.  Turner,  7  M.  &  W.  235.  (6)  Watk.  Conv.  2i. 

(c)  Imp.  Stat.  15  &  16  Vic,  c.  76,  s,  214 ;  Harrison  C.  L.  P.  Act,  56-5. 
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(leliveriiiir  the  possession   tliereof,  such  person,  so  holdln;^ 

over  or  keeping  the  other  out  of  possession,  shall  pay  for  the 

time  he  detains  the  hinds,  at  the  rate  of  double  their  yearly 

By  11  (ifo.  IL  value.     And,  by  statute  11  Geo.  II.  c.  H>,  in  case  any  tenant, 

tt-llftiit  who  lie- 

terniiiu-H  U'ii.-*o  having  powcr  to  determine  his  lease,  sliall  give  notice  of  his 

mulhoKlsiivcr,  .  .  .  . 

liable  for  intention  to  quit  the  premises,  and  shall  not  deliver  up  the 
pos.session  at  the  time  contained  in  such  notice,  he  shall 
thenceforth  pay  double  the  former  rent,  for  such  time  as  he 
continues  in  possession. 

'  The  latter  statute  was  passed  inasmuch  as  the  former  (4 
Geo.  II.)  only  took  in  cases  of  the  landlord  giving  notice  to 
quit  (a).  The  Statute  1 1  Geo.  II.  extends  to  cases  of  tenant 
giving  notice  and  not  quitting,  and  the  double  rent  given  by 
it  may  be  distrained  for,  as  well  as  sued  for ;  whilst  the  dou- 
ble value  given  by  4  Geo.  II.  can  only  be  sued  for :  and  such 
double  value  cannot  be  recovered  unless  the  holding  over  be 
wilful,  and  not  under  a  mistake  without  a  fair  and  reason- 

WTien  not  ap-  able  claim  of  title  (h) ;   nor  does  the  statute  from  its  lan- 

plicable.  _  ,  "^ 

guage  apply  to  Aveekly  tenancies,  or  it  woula  seem,  to  ten- 
ancies from  quarter  to  quarter  (c).' 
By  R.  S.  0.  c.      '  A  landlord  mav  frequently  find  it  advisable  to  avail  him- 

•51,  cert.iin  *  ^^  i„ 

overhoiding     self  of  R.  S.  O.  c.  51,  ss.  57.'  •'w,-^  {d) ;  Under  which,  in  case 

tenant*,  com-  .  tit  i  i 

pelled  to  give   the  term  or  interest  of  any  tenant  holding  under  a  lease  or 

costs  and         agreement  in  wiiting  for  any  terra  or  number  of  j'eai-s  certain, 

amages.         ^^  from  year  to  year,  expires,  or  is  determined  by  notice  to 

quit,  the  landlord,  on  an  action  of  ejectment,  may,  as  pointed 

out  in  the  Act,  obtain  from  the  cotirt  or  judge  an  order  that 

the  tenant  find  securitv  for  the  costs  and  damages  to  be  re- 

"WTien  not  ap- covered  in  the  action,  and,  on  default  of  gi\nng  the  same, 

plicable.  ° 

then  judgment.     The  Act  does  not  apply  when  the  tenancy 
is   determined,  not  by  expiry  or  efflux  of  time,  but  by  for- 


(a)  Richardson  v.  Langridge,  Tud.  Lg.  Cases,  34  in  notes. 
(6)  Svnnfen  v.  Bamn,  6  H.  &  N.  (c)  Woodf.  Ld.  &  Ten.  699,  11th  ed. 

(d)  Imp.  Stat.  15  &  16  Vic.  c.  76,  s.  213  ;   1  Geo.   IV.  c.  87  ;    Harr.  C.  L.  P. 
Act,  p.  .561. 
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feiture,  as  on  light  of  re-entry  by  landlord  for  forfeiture  on 
breach  of  covenants  (ft),  nor  to  a  parol  lease,  nor  to  a  lease 
where  the  term  is  uncertain.' 

'  Bv  R.  S.  O.  c.  137,  when  a  tenant  after  his  lease 
or  right  of  occupation,  whether  created  by  writing  or 
verbal  agreement,  has  expired  or  been  determined  by  a  notice 
to  quit,  or  notice  pursuant  to  a  proviso  in  any  lease  or  agree- 
ment in  that  behalf,  or  has  been  determined  by  any  other  act 
whereby  a  tenancy  or  right  of  occupancy  may  be  determined 
or  put  an  end  to,  wrongfully  refuse  upon  demand  made  ia 
writing  to  go  out  of  posses.sion,  his  landlord  or  the  agent  of 
the  landlord  may  apply  to  the  county  judge  of  the  county  in 
which  the  land  lies,  who,  on  a  proper  case  made  out  as  re- 
quired by  the  statute,  is  to  appoint  a  time  and  place  to  in- 
quire and  determine  whether  the  person  complained  of  was 
tenant  to  the  complainant  for  a  time  or  period  which  has  ex- 
pired or  has  been  determined  by  a  notice  to  quit  or  other- 
wise, and  whether  the  tenant  without  any  colour  of  right 
holds  the  possession  against  the  right  of  the  landlord,  and 
whether  the  tenant  does  wrongfully  refuse  to  go  out  of  pos- 
session. If  it  so  appears  to  him  the  judge  may  order  a  writ 
to  issue  to  place  the  landlord  in  possession.  The  proceedings 
are  removeable  by  certiorari  into  either  of  the  Superior 
Courts  of  Common  Law.' 

'  Mere  non-payment  of  rent  or  breach  of  covenant  by  the  Ei-ht  of  re- 
tenant  does  not  determine  the  lease,  unless  there  be  a  right  payment^f'^" 
reserved  to  the  landlord  to  re-enter  thereon ;    and  even  then  breach'of'^ 
so  much  does  the  law  lean  against  forfeiture,  that  to  deter-  <=o^enants. 
mine  a  lease  for  forfeiture  for  non-payment  of  rent  srreat 
nicety  exists,  unless,  as  is  now  usual,  the  proviso  for  re-entry 
dispenses  therewith.     Thus,  1.  A  demand  must  be  made  of  strictness  re- 
the  rent;  2.  On  the  very  day  when  due  ;  3.  For  the  precise  entry  foTnon- 

. paj'ment  of 

rent, 
(o)  Doe  Cundy  v.  Sliarpley,  15  M.  &  W.  558 ;  Doe  Tindal  v.  Roc,  1  DowL  P.  C 

146. 

(h)  Woodf.  Land.  &  Ten.  444,  11  ed. 
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sum,  a  iiciiiiy  niort'  or  less  makes  tlie  «lemaiid  bad  ;  4.  A  con- 
venient time  before  sunset ;  5.  On  tlio  land,  and  at  the  most 
notorious  place  on  it ;  (1.  And  this  though  no  one  be  on  the 
land  ready  to  pay,  in  one  ease  (a)  it  was  held  a  demand  at 
half-past  ten  in  the  morning  was  too  early,  and  not  a  good 
<lemand,  as  not  l^eing  a  convenient  time  before  sunset :  and 
Bramwell,  B.,  referred  to  Co.  Litt.  202  a,  where  it  is  said  that 
the  demand  must  be  such  a  convenient  time  just  before  sun.set 
Where  l>y  the  as  to  admit  of  the  money  being  numbered  and  received.    To 
eutry^demaml  obviate  the  difficulties  of  such  a  demand,  the  proviso  for  re- 
\vitlT!*a"r.rif     entry  usually  dispenses  expressly  with  its  necessity  :  and  by 
^'''S'"»^^.f'^^'  R-  S.  O.  c.  51,  s.  59  (6)  it  is  not  requisite,  in  cases  where  half 
such  strictness  ^  year's  rent  is  in  arrear,  and  no  sufficient  distress  is  to  be 

not  requiMite.         •'  ' 

found  on  the  premises  countervailing  the  arrears  then  due, 
and  the  lessor  has  power  to  re-enter  for  non  payment.  The 
statute  also  bai*s  the  tenant  from  relief  in  equity  six  months 
after  execution,  and  points  out  the  mode  of  relief  and  of 
staying  proceedings  by  payment.' 
11  Geo.  II.  c'      '  In  cases  where  the  above  Revised  Statute  does  not  apply 

19  * 

by  reason  of  the  absence  of  the  clause  of  forfeiture  and  re- 
entry  in  the  lease,  a  remedy  is  afibrded  by  11  Geo.  II,  c.  19 
in  cases  of  tenants  at  rack-rent,  who  are  in  arrear  one  year's 
rent,  and  desert  the  premises  leaving  the  same  uncultivated 
or  unoccupied  so  that  there  is  no  sufficient  distress  to  coun- 
ten^ail  the  arrears.  In  such  case  it  shall  be  lawful  for  two  or 
more  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  having  no  interest 
in  the  demised  premises,  at  the  request  of  the  landlord  or  his 
bailiff  (which  request  or  complaint  need  not  be  upon  oath) 
to  go  upon  and  view  the  same  and  to  affix  or  cause  to  be 
affixed  on  the  mo.st  notorious  part  of  the  premises  notice  in 
writing  what  day  at  the  distance  of  fourteen  (clear)  (c)  days 
at  least  thej  will  return  to  take  a  second  view  thereof,  and 

(a J  In  re  McNahh,  -3  F.  C.  R.  13.5.     AJcocks  v.  PhiUips,  5  H.  &  K  183. 
(bj  Imp.  Stat.  15  &  16  Vic.  c.  76  ;  4  Geo.  II.  c.  28  ;  Har.  C.  L.  P.  Act,  552. 
(ej  Creiik  v.  Justices  of  Brighton,  1  F.  &  F.  110. 
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if  upon  such  second  view,  the  tenant,  or  some  person 
on  his  behalf,  shall  not  appear  and  pay  the  rent  in  arrear,  or 
there  shall  not  be  sutttcient  distress  upon  the  premises,  then, 
the  said  justices,  may  put  the  landlord  into  possession  of  the 
demised  premises,  and  the  lease  thereof  to  such  tenant  shall 
from  thenceforth  become  void  (a).' 

'  There  remains  to  be  considered  the  summary  remedy  of  ^ 
ouster  of  the  overholdinrj  tenant  by  the  landlord  bv  force  if  medy  of  ouster 

,  *^  of  tenant. 

necessary.     On  this  point  in  one  case  {h)  Parke  B.  thus  ex-  Though  ac- 

presses  himself :  "  The  next  point  was  that  raised  in  Ncivton  ^v^t^f  force  and 

V.  Harland,  and  if  it  were  necessary  to  decide  it,  I  should  peace!*  but*^  ^ 

have  no  difficulty  in  saying  that  where  a  breach  of  the  peace 

is  committed  by  a  freeholder,  who,  in  order  to  get  into  pos_ 

session   of  his  land,  assaults  a  person  wrongfully  having 

possession  of  it  against  his  will,  although  the  freeholder  may 

be  responsible  to  the  public  in  the  shape  of  an  indictment 

for  a  forcible  entry,  he  is  not  liable  to  the  other  party.     I  t  •  u,  .   ■ 

-^  L        J  Liable  to  in- 

cannot  see   how  it  is  possible  to  doubt  that  it  is  a  perfectly  <^,ictment 

^  1  ./   though  not  to 

good  justification  to  say  that  the  plaintifi"  was  in  possession  civil  action. 
of  the  land  against  the  will  of  the  defendant,  who  was 
owner,  and  that  he  entered  upon  it  accordingly,  even  though 
in  so  doing  a  breach  of  the  peace  was  committed."  The 
weight  of  opinion  and  authority  are  in  favour  of  the  dictum 
of  the  learned  baron  (c).  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind 
that  his  ol)servations  apply  only  to  a  justification  in  a  civil 
action,  for  there  would  be  no  defence  in  proceedings  of  a  crim- 
inal nature  (c?).  If  the  defendant  be  convicted  of  a  forcible 
entry  under  the  Statutes  in  that  behalf,  restitution  may  be, 
but  is  not  necessarily  (e),  awarded  to  him  dispossessed.' 

'  The  cases  of  holding  over  by  guardians  and  trustees  for  Guardians, "! 
infants,  husbands  seised  in  right  of  their  wives,  and  others  husbands*^ 

- — holding  over. 

(a)  Hmkinson  v.  Luivrence,  2.5  U.  C.  R.  496. 
(bj  Harmy  t.  Bridges,  14  M.  &  W.  437. 

(c)  Per  Richards  C.  J.   CampbeU'v.  Baxter,  1.5  C.  P.  L'.  C.  42;    Beades  v. 
Higgs,  10  C.  B.  N.  S.  713,  per  Erie,  C.  J. 

(d)  But  see  Cole  Eject.  69.  fej  Regina  v.  Wightman,  29  U.  C.  R.  211. 
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liavin^f  intoi't'sts  cleternrmnlilc  vvitli  a  life  or  lives,  after  the 
determination  of  their  interests  b}  the  deaMi  of  the  infant, 
wife,  or  other  person  on  wliose  life  the  same  is  held,  are 
i;overned  by  (5  Anne,  c.  IS,  under  which  those  entitled  in  re- 
mainder or  reversion  may  take  steps  to  compel  the  tenant 
to  show  the  existence  of  the  person  on  whose  life  he  holds, 
and  remedies  are  givon  in  cases  of  holding  over  (a).* 

'  We  have  heretofore  attended  to  rents  and  the  nature  of 
them,  and  their  various  kinds  (6),  and  shall  hereafter  speak 
of  the  creation  and  assignment  of  estates  less  than  free- 
hold (c).' 

faj  Woodfall  Ld.  A  Ten.  8.  (bj  S.  41.         (cj  S.  318-327. 


CHAPTER  XL 

OF   ESTATES   UPON   CONDITION. 
Besides  the  several  divisions  of  estates  in  point  of  interest,  Of  estates  ^ 

upon  condi- 

which  we  have  considered  in  the  three  preceding  chapters,  tion. 
there  is  also  another  species  still  remaining,  which  is  called  an 
estate  upon  condition ;  being  such  whose  existence  depends 
upon  the  happening  or  not  happening  of  some  uncertain 
event,  whereby  the  estate  may  be  either  orginally  created,  or 
enlarged,  or  finally  defeated.  And  these  conditional  estates 
I  have  chosen  to  reserve  till  last,  because  they  are  indeed 
more  properly  qualifications  of  other  estates,  than  a  distinct 
species  of  themselves ;  seeing  that  any  quantity  of  interest, 
a  fee,  a  freehold,  or  a  term  of  years,  may  depend  upon  these 
provisional  restrictions.  Estates  then,  upon  condition,  thus 
understood,  are  of  two  sorts  :  1.  Estates  upon  condition  im- 
plied :  2.  Estates  upon  conditions  expressed :  under  which 
last  may  be  included,  3.  Estates  held  in  vadio,  gage,  or 
pledge :  4.  Estates  by  statute  merchant  or  statute  staple : 
5.  Estates  held  hj  elegit ;  'of  these,  the  two  latter  are  un- 
known here.' 

I.  Estates  upon  condition  implied  in  law,  are  where  a  grant  I-  Estates  _ 

.  ,..  ^  ^     r  •      upon  condition 

oi  an  estate  has  a  condition  annexed  to  it  inseparably  from  its  implied  iahkw. 
essence  and  constitution,  although  no  condition  be  expressed 
in  words.  As  if  a  grant  be  made  to  a  man  of  an  office,  gene- 
rally, without  adding  other  words  ;  the  law  tacitly  annexes 
hereto  a  secret  condition  that  the  grantee  shall  duly  execute 
his  office,  on  breach  of  which  condition*  it  is  lawful  for  the  •  s.  153. 
grantor  or  his  heirs  to  oust  him,  and  grant  it  to  another  per- 
son. For  an  office,  either  public  or  private,  may  be  forfeited 
by  mis-user  or  non-user,  both  of  which  are  breaches  of  this 
12 
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implied  condition.  1.  By  m'u<-U)ier  or  abuse  ;  as  if  a  judge 
takes  a  bribe,  or  a  park-keeper  kills  deur  without  authority. 
'2.  By  non-tLser,  or  neglect ;  which  in  public  ottices,  that  con- 
cern the  administration  of  justice,  or  the  commonwealth,  i» 
of  itself  a  direct  and  immediate  cause  of  forfeiture  ;  but  non- 
user  of  a  private  office  is  no  cause  of  forfeiture  ;  unless  some 
.special  advantage  is  proved  to  be  occasioned  thereby.  For 
in  the  one  case  delay  must  necessarily  be  occasioned  in  the 
affairs  of  the  public,  which  require  a  constant  attention  :  but 
private  offices  not  requiring  so  regular  and  unremitted  a  ser- 
vice, the  temporary  neglect  of  them  is  not  necessarily  pro- 
ductive of  mischief:  upon  which  account  some  special  loss^ 
must  be  proved,  in  order  to  vacate  these.  Franchises  alsor 
being  regal  privileges  in  the  hands  of  a  subject,  are  held  to 
be  granted  on  the  same  condition  of  making  a  proper  use  of 
them ;  and  therefore  they  may  be  lost  and  forfeited,  like 
offices,  either  by  abuse,  or  by  neglect. 

Upon  the  same  principle  proceed  all  the  forfeitures  which 
are  given  by  law  of  life  estates  and  others  ;  for  any  acts 
done  by  the  tenant  himself,  that  are  incompatible  with  the 
estate  which  he  holds.  As  if  tenants  for  life  or  years, 
enfeoff  a  stranger  in  fee  simple  ;  this  '  was/  by  the  common 
law,  a  forfeiture  of  their  several  estates  ;  being  a  breach  of 
the  condition  which  the  law  annexes  thereto,  viz.,  that  they 
shall  not  attempt  to  create  a  greater  estate  than  they  them- 
selves are  entitled  to.  So,  if  any  tenants  for  years,  for  life, 
or  in  fee,  commit  a  felony  ;  the  king  or  other  lord  ef  the  fee 
'  was  at  common  law,'  entitled  to  have  their  tenements,  be- 
cause their  estate  is  determined  by  the  breach  of  the  condi- 
tion, "  that  they  shall  not  commit  felony,"  which  the  laV 
tacitly  annexes  to  every  f eodal  donation. 

'  The  common  law  doctrine  in  both  the  above  instances, 
has  been  modified  by  statute  ;  thus,  a  feoffinent,  it  is  appre- 
hended, in  the  case  put  will  be  no  longer  a  forfeiture,  since 
by  R.  S.  0.  c.  98,  a  feoffment  no  longer  has  a  tortious  opera- 
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tion,  i.  e.,  while  at  common  law  the  feoffment  in  fee  by- 
tenant  for  life,  accompanied  by  livery,  would  convey  a  fee 
by  wrong,  and  divest  the  estates  in  remainder  or  reversion 
(a),  the  statute  declares  it  shall  no  longer  have  such  effect. 
In  the  other  case  it  is  declared  by  32  &  33  Vic.  c.  29,  (d)  that, 
except  in  cases  of  high  treason,  an  attainder  for  felony  shall 
not  extend  to  disinherit  the  heir,  nor  prejudice  the  right 
or  title  of  any  but  the  offender  during  his  natural  life 
only  (6).' 

*II.  An  estate  on  condition  expressed  in  the  grant  itself,     •  S.  154. 
is  where  an  estate  is  granted  either  in  fee  simple  or  other-  ^^o^iclition 
wise,  with  an  express  qualification  annexed,  whereby  the 
estate  granted  shall  either  commence,  be  enlarged,  or  be  de- 
feated, upon  performance  or  breach  of  such  qualification  or 
condition.     These  conditions  are  therefore  either  precedent,  Precedent. 
or  subsequent.     Precedent  are  such  as  must  happen  or  be  Subsequent, 
performed  before  the  estate  can  vest  or  be  enlarged :  subse- 
quent are  such,  by  the  failure  or  non-performance  of  which 
an  estate  already  vested  may  be  defeated.     Thus,  if  a  man  Instances, 
grant  to  his  lessee  for  years,  that,  upon  payment  of  a  hun- 
dred marks  within  the  term,  he  shall  have  the  fee,  this  is 
a    condition   precedent,  and    the   fee    simple   passeth   not 
till  the  hundred  marks  be  paid  (c).     But,  if  a  man  grant  an 


(a)  Post,  s.  275.  (b)  Post,  a.  251,  252. 

(c)  This  statement  implies,  of  course,  that  on  payment  the  fee  would  pass  at 
common  law  without  more.  This  it  seems  difficult  to  understand  consistently 
with  the  rule  that  the  immediate  freehold  could  not  be  granted  to  take  effect  in 
futuro.  If  the  conditional  grant  were  made  in  and  by  the  lease  itself  and  lively 
of  seisin  made,  then  there  is  the  authority  of  Littleton,  ss.  350,  that  the  freehold 
would  thereby  pass,  and  the  grantee  take  at  once  a  fee-simple  conditional.  But 
if  no  livery  were  made,  or  the  lease  and  grant  were  distinct,  as  would  seem  to 
be  implied  by  the  text,  then  it  would  seem  that  the  only  mode  at  common  law 
in  which  the  fee-simple  could  pass  by  mere  payment,  would  be  by  way  of  release 
in  enlargement  of  the  estate  of  the  lessee ;  see  Co.  Litt.  217,  1  Prest.  Est.  234, 
240.  This,  however,  still  has  the  appearance  of  contravention  of  the  common 
law  rule,  being  a  release  of  the  fee  to  take  eSect  in  futuro.  It  need  hardly 
be  mentioned  that  by  aid  of  the  Statute  of  Uses  a  freehold  and  fee-simple  may 
well  be  conveyed  to  take  effect  in  futuro. 
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estate  '  for  life,'  reserving  to  himself  an«l  lii.s  heirs  a  certain 
rent ;  and  that  if  such  rent  bo  not  paid  at  the  times  limited,  it 
sluill  be  lawful  for  him  and  his  lieirs  to  re-enter,  and  avoid  the 
estate:  in  this  case  tlie  f^nantee  has  an  estate  upon  condition 
subsequent,  ^yhich  is  defoasible  if  thecondition  be  not  strictly 
performed.  To  this  class  may  also  bo  referred  all  base  fees 
and  fees-simple  conditional  at  the  common  law.  Thus  an 
•  S.  155.  estate  to  a  man  and  his  heirs,  tenants  of  the  manor  of  Dale, 
is  an  estate  on  condition  that  he  and  his  heirs  continue 
tenants  of  that  manor.  And  so,  if  a  personal  annuity  be 
granted  at  this  day  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  as 
this  is  no  tenement  within  the  statute  of  Westminster  the 
second,  'and  so  not  capable  of  being  entailed,'  it  remains,  as 
at  common  law,  a  fee-simple  on  condition  that  the  grantee 
has  heirs  of  his  body  (a).  Upon  the  same  principle  depend 
all  the  determinable  estates  of  freehold,  which  we  mentioned 
in  the  ninth  chapter ;  as  durante  viduitate,  Sc.  :  these  are 
estates  upon  condition  that  the  grantees  do  not  marry  (b), 
and  the  like.  And  on  the  breach  of  any  of  these  *subse- 
quent  conditions,  by  the  failure  of  these  contingencies ;  by 
the  grantee's  not  continuing  tenant  of  the  manor  of  Dale, 
by  not  having  heirs  of  his  body,  or  by  not  continuing  sole 
the  estates  which  were  respectively  vested  in  each  grantee, 
are  wholly  determined  and  void. 
Distinction  A  distinction  is  however  made  between  a  condition  in  deed 

condition  and  and  a  limitation  (c),  which  Littleton  denominates  also  a  con- 

a  limitation. 

(a)  See  ante  s.  113.  (6)  See  next  third  note. 

(c)  A  condition,  projierly  so  called,  annexed  to  an  estate,  differs  from  what 
is  called  a  conditional  limitation  in  this  respect,  that  it  is  the  proper  effect  of 
a  conrlition,  if  it  be  broken,  to  give  title  to  the  prrantor,  or  those  claiming  from 
him  the  revei-sion  of  the  lands :  but  a  conditional  limitation  limits  the  estate 
over  to  a  stranger,  and  of  itself  causes  the  determination  of  the  particular  estate, 
without  an}'  act  such  as  entry  or  claim,  to  be  done  or  made  by  him  who  has  the 
next  expectant  interest  :  whereas,  in  the  case  of  an  estate  upon  conditic>n,  pro- 
perly so  called,  advantage  must  be  taken  of  the  breach  thereof,  by  the  activity 
of  the  grantor,  his  heirs  or  assigns.     (Wooddeson,  24th  Vin.  Lect.) 

A  conditional  limitation  partakes  of  the  nature  both  of  a  condition  and  of  a 
remainder.     It  is  to  be  obser^'ed,  that  it  was  formerly  held,  whenever  the  whole 
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dition  in  laru.  For  when  an  estate  is  so  expressly  confined 
and  li.Lited  by  the  words  of  its  creation,  that  it  cannot  en- 
dure for  any  longer  time  than  till  the  contingency  happens 
upon  which  the  estate  is  to  fail,  this  is  denominated  a  limi- 
tation '  and  often  a  conditional  limitation  ;'  as  when  land  is 
granted  to  a  man  so  long  as  he  is  parson  of  Dale,  or  while 
he  continues  unmarried  (a),  or  until  out  of  the  rents  and 
profits  he  shall  have  made  £500  and  the  like.  In  such  cases 
the  estate  determines  as  soon  as  the  contingency  happens, 
(when  he  ceases  to  be  parson,  marries  a  wife,  or  has  received 
the  £500)  and  the  next  subsequent  estate,  which  depends 
upon  such  determination,  becomes  immediately  vested,  with- 
out any  act  to  be  done  by  him  who  is  next  in  expectancy. 
But  when  an  estate  is,  strictly  speaking,  upon  condition  in 
deed  (as  if  granted  expressly  upon  condition  to  be  void  upon 
the  payment  of  £40  by  the  grantor,  so  that  the  grantee  con- 
tinues unmarried  (b),  'or  provided  he  does  not  go  to  York, 

fee,  or  even  freehold,  was  first  limited,  no  condition  or  other  quality  could  be 
annexed  to  this  prior  estate  to  defeat  it,  so  as  to  pass  the  estate  to  a  stranger. 
For,  as  a  remainder  it  was  void,  being  in  abridgment  or  defeazance  of  the  estate 
first  limited  :  and  as  a  condition  it  was  void,  since  no  one  (it  was  held)  but  the 
donor  or  his  heirs  could  take  advantage  of  a  condition  broken,  and  an  entry  by 
them  unavoidably  defeated  the  Livery  upon  which  the  remainder  to  the  stranger 
depended.  On  these  principles  it  was  impossible  by  the  old  law  to  limit  (by 
deed,  at  all  events,  whether  it  could  be  done  by  will  or  not)  an  estate  to  a  stran- 
ger upon  any  event  which  went  to  abridge  or  determine  an  estate  previously 
limited.  But  the  convenience  of  such  limitations  has  established  them  ;  and 
under  the  doctrine  of  uses,  and  of  executory  trusts,  such  limitations  are  now 
permitted  to  take  effect.  They  partake  of  the  natm-e  of  conditions,  inasmuch 
as  they  defeat  the  estates  previously  limited  :  aud  they  are  so  far  limitations, 
as  upon  the  contingency  taking  place  the  estate  passes  to  a  stranger.  (Hargr. 
note  I  to  Co.  Litt.  203  d).  (a)  See  next  note. 

(b)  It  will  be  seen  in  the  next  section  that  certain  conditions  are  void  as  con- 
trary to  law ;  a  condition  in  restraint  of  marriage  generally,  which  is  the  case 
put  in  the  text,  is  vidthin  this  rule  as  against  public  policy  ;  the  consequence  is, 
the  grantee  would  hold  the  estate  discharged  of  the  condition,  as  being  a  condi- 
tion subsequent  void  in  its  creation ;  Smith  El.  Prop,  void  conditions — Scott  v. 
Tyler,  2  W.  &  T.  Lg.  Cas.  Eq.  144 — the  case  of  a  grant  to  a  man  while  he  con- 
tinues unmarried,  which  is  above  put  as  a  valid  instance  of  a  conditional  limi- 
Uition,  has  been  said  to  depend  on  a  different  principle,  and  to  be  valid,  at  least 
where  there  is  a  gift  over  on  the  marriage  ;  for  that  in  such  case  there  is  nothing 
to  carry  the  gift  beyond  the  mairiage,  id.  187.    A  condition  subsequent,  which 
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&c.,  the  law  permits  it  to  endure  beyond  tlie  time  when 
such  contingency  lia})j)cn,s,  unless  tlie  grantor  or  his  heirs  or 
assigns  take  advantage  of  the  breach  of  the  comlition,  and 
make  either  an  entry  or  a  claim  in  order  to  avoid  the  estate. 
But,  though  strict  words  of  condition  be  used  in  creation  of 
the  estate,  yet,  if  on  breach  of  the  condition  the  estate  be 
limited  to  a  third  person,  and  does  not  in)mediately  revert 
to  the  giantor  or  his  represonUitives  (as  if  an  estate  be  grant- 
ed by  A  to  B,  on  condition  that  witliin  two  years  B  inter- 
marry with  C,  and  on  failure  thereof  then  to  D  and  heirs) 
♦S.  156.  this  the  law  construes  to  be  a  limitation  and  not  a  *condi- 
tion :  because,  if  it  were  a  condition,  then,  upon  the  breach 
thereof,  only  A  or  his  representatives,  as  presently  explained, 
could  avoid  the  estate  by  entry,  and  so  D's  remainder  might 
be  defeated  by  their  neglecting  to  enter ;  but,  when  it  is  a 
limitation,  the  estate  of  B  determines,  and  that  of  D  com- 
mences, and  he  may  enter  on  the  lands,  the  instant  that  the 
failure  happens.  So  also,  if  a  man  by  his  will  devises  land 
to  his  heir-at-law,  on  condition  that  he  pays  a  sum  of  money, 
and  for  non-payment  devises  it  over,  this  shall  be  considered 
as  a  limitation  :  otherwise  no  advantage  could  be  taken  of 
the  non-payment,  for  none  but  the  heii-  himself  could  have 
entered  for  a  breach  of  condition. 
Eight  of  entry      '  It  was  a  rule  at  common  law  that  a  riffht  of  entry  for 

not  assignable   .  ,.   .  ,^       ^      ,        ~    i 1         1 

at  common  breach  01  condition  subsequent  could  only  be  reserved  to  the 
grantor  and  his  heirs,  and  not  to  a  stranger ;  and  when  re- 
served, it  could  not  be  assigned,  the  simplicity  of  the  com- 
mon law  requiring  that  every  man  should  assert  his  own 
right  of  entry  or  action.     The  consequence  was  that  in  the 

would  have  been  void  as  in  restraint  of  marriage,  is  yet  valid  in  the  case  of  a 
testator  providing  for  his  widow,  for  the  law  recognises  in  the  husband  an  in- 
terest in  his  wife's  widowhood  :  Lloiid  v.  Lloyd,  2  Sim.  N.S.  263  ;  Newton  v. 
Alarsden,  2  Johns.  &  H.  3.56.  The  latter  case  indeed  shews  that  this  exception 
to  the  rule  as  regards  widows  is  not  confined  to  provisions  by  their  former  hus- 
bands  :  and  that  even  where  the  restraint  is  imposed  merely  by  condition  sub- 
sequent and  without  gift  over,  it  is  not  against  public  policy  that  any  person- 
should  endeavour  to  restrain  a  widow  from  marrying  again. 


law. 
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common  case  of  a  right  of  reentry  reserved  to  a  lessor  and 
his  heirs  for  non-payment  of  rent,  or  other  cause,  the  assig- 
nee of  the  lessor  could  take  no  advantage  of  the  clause  of 
reentry.  This  was  remedied  so  far  as  regards  grantees  of 
i^erswns  by  32  Henry  YIII.  c.  34,  under  which  they  have 
the  same  benefit  of  a  condition  in  case  of  a  breach  subse- 
quent to  the  gra.ni  to  them,  as  their  grantoi-s  would  have 
had,  provided  it  relate  to  the  payment  of  rent,  the  restric- 
tion from  waste,  or  other  like  object  tending  to  the  benefit 
of  the  reversionary  estate  :  and   although  by  R.  S.  0.  c.  98,  Otherwise 

,  .  ,  .     now,  byE.    S. 

rights  of  entry  are  now  assignable,  it  has  been  held  that  this  0.  c.  98,  ex- 

1  p  J-  T    •         I      1  li  cept  for  con- 

does  not  mclude  rights  oi  entry  for  condition  broken,  but  dition  broken. 

only  relates  to  rights  of  entry  as  on  a  disseisin,  &ic.  (a)  :  the 
consequence  is  the  right  of  an  assignee  to  enter  for  condi- 
tion broken  whilst  assignee  still  rests  on  the  statute  of 
Henry,  and  for  condition  broken  before  assignment  he  can- 
not enter  (6).' 

In  all  these  instances  of  limitations  or  conditions  subse-  Of  the  nature 

•     •  1  1  11  1  ji  Ti'Of  *^®  tenant's 

quent,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  so  long  as  the  condition,  interest. 
either  express  or  implied,  either  in  deed  or  in  law,  remains 
unbroken,  the  grantee  may  have  an  estate  of  freehold,  pro- 
vided the  estate  upon  which  such  condition  is  annexed  be  in 
itself  of  a  freehold  nature ;  as  if  the  original  grant  express 
either  an  estate  of  inheritance  or  for  life  ;  or  no  estate  at  all, 
which  is  constructively  an  estate  for  life.  For,  the  breach 
of  these  conditions  being  contingent  and  uncertain,  this  un- 
certainty preserves  the  freehold :  because  the  estate  is  ca- 
pable to  last  for  ever,  or  at  least  for  the  life  of  the  tenant, 
supposing  the  condition  to  remain  unbroken.  But  where 
the  estate  is  at  the  utmost  a  chattel  interest,  which  must 
determine  at  a  certain  time,  and  may  determine  sooner  (as 


(a)  Hunt  V.  Bishop,  8  Ex.  675. 

(6)  See  further  post,  ss.  290.  327.  A  statute  was  in  force  here,  12  Vic.  c.  71. 
aince  repealed  by  14  &  15  Vic.  c.  7,  which  gave  power  to  assign  a  right  of  en- 
try for  condition  broken,  i.e.,  broken  before  assignment. 
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Conditions 
bow  avoided. 


•S.  157 


a  grant  for  ninety-nine  years,  provided  A,  B,  and  C,  or  the 
survivor  of  them,  shall  so  long  live),  this  still  continues  a 
mere  cliattel,  and  is  not,  by  such  its  uncertainty,  ranked 
among  estates  of  freehold. 

These  express  conditions,  if  they  be  impossible  tii  the  time 
of  their  creation,  or  afterwards  become  impossiljle  by  the  act 
of  God  or  the  act  of  the  feoflbr  himself ;  or  if  they  be  con- 
traiy  to  law,  or  repugnant  (a)  to  the  nature  of  the  estate,  are 
void.  In  any  of  which  cases,  if  they  be  conditions  subse- 
quent, that  *  is,  to  be  performed  after  the  estate  is  vested, 
the  estate  shall  become  absolute  in  the  tenant.  As,  if  a 
grant  be  made  to  a  man  in  fee-simple,  on  condition  that, 
unless  he  goes  to  Rome  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  unless  he 
man-ies  with  Jane  S.  by  such  a  day  (within  which  time  the 
woman  dies,  or  the  feoffor  marries  her  himself),  or  unless  he 
kills  another,  or  in  case  he  alienes  in  fee,  then  and  in  any  of 
such  cases  the  estate  shall  be  vacated  and  determined  :  here 
the  condition  is  void,  and  the  estate  made  absolute  in  the 
feoffee.  For  he  hath  by  the  gi-ant  the  estate  vested  in  him 
which  shall  not  be  defeated  afterwards  by  a  condition  either 
impossible,  illegal,  or  repugnant.  But  if  the  condition  be 
precedent,  or  to  be  performed  before  the  estate  vests,  as  a 
grant  to  a  man  that,  if  he  kills  another,  or  goes  to  Rome  in 
a  day,  he  shall  have  an  estate  in  fee  ;  here,  the  void  condi- 
tion being  precedent,  the  estate  which  depends  thereon  is 
also  void,  and  the  grantee  shall  take  nothing  by  the  gi-ant, 
for  he  hath  no  estate  until  the  condition  be  performed. 

There  are  some  estates  defeasible  upon  condition  subse- 
quent, that  require  a  more  peculiar  notice.     Such  are, 


III.  Estates         HI.  Estates  held  in  vadio,  in  gage,  or  pledge,  which  are 

held  in  pledge.  .  , 

of  two  kinds,  vivum  vadium,  or  living  pledge,  and  moHuum 
vadium,  dead  pledge,  or  mortgage, 
rivum  radium      Vivum  vadium,  or  living  pledge,  is  when  a  man  borrows 

pledge. 

(o)  Brotm  v.  Stuart,  12  U.  C.  R.  510. 
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a  sum  (suppose  £200)  of  another,  and  grants  him  an  estate, 
as  of  £20  'per  annum,  to  hold  till  the  rents  and  profits  shall 
repay  the  sum  so  borrowed.  This  is  an  estate  conditioned 
to  be  void  so  soon  as  such  sum  is  raised.  And  in  this  case 
the  land  or  pledge  is  said  to  be  living ;  it  .subsists  and  sur- 
vives the  debt,  and,  immediately  on  the  discharge  of  that, 

results  back  to  the  borrower.     Cases  of  this  kind  are  very.un-  ifortuum  va- 
dium, or  mort- 
usual,  and  are  known  as  Welsh  mortgages  ;  (a)  but  mortuum  gage. 

vadium,  a  dead  pledge,  or  mortgage  (which  is  much  more 

common  than  the  other),  is  where  a  man  borrows  of  another 

a  specific  sum,  (e.  g.  £200)  *and  grants  him  an  estate  on  con-        s.  I5a 

dition  that  if  he,  the  mortgagor,  shall  repay  the  mortgagee 

the  said  sum  of  £200  on  a  certain  day  mentioned  in  a  deed, 

that  then  '  the  grant  shall  be  deemed  void  ;  or,'  that  then 

the  mortgagee  shall  reconvey  the  estate  to  the  mortgagor. 

In  this  case,  the  land  which  is  so  put  in  pledge  is  by  law, 

in  case  of  non-payment  at  the  time  limited,  for  ever  dead 

and  gone  from  the  mortgagor  ;  and  the  mortgagee's  estate  in 

the  lands  is  then  no  longer  conditional,  but  absolute. 

As  soon  as  the  mortgage  is  created,  the  mortgagee  may 
immediately  enter  upon  the  lands,  but  is  liable  to  be  dispos- 
sessed upon  performance  of  the  condition  by  payment  of  the 
mortgage-money  at  the  day  limited.  And  therefore  the 
usual  \7ay  is  to  agree  that  the  mortgagor  shall  hold  the 
land  till  the  day  assigned  for  payment ;  when,  in  case  of 
failure,  whereby  the  estate  becomes  absolute,  the  mortgagee 
may  enter  upon  it  and  take  possession,  without  any  possi- 
bility at  law  of  being  afterwards  evicted  by  the  mortgagor, 
to  whom  the  land  now  is  forever  dead.  But  here  again  the 
courts  of  equity  interpose  ;  and,  though  a  mortgage  be  thus 
forfeited,  and  the  *estate  absolutely  vested  in  the  mortgage  « s.  15ft. 
at  the  common  law,  yet  they  will  consider  the  real  value  of 
the  tenements  compared  with  the  sum  borrowed,  and  they 

(a)  For  an  instance  of  a  Welsh  mortgage  in  this  Province,  see  Re  Yarmouth, 
26  Grant,  593. 
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will  allow  the  mortgagor  to  recall  or  redeem  his  estate,  pay- 
ing to  the  mortgagee  his  |)rinc'i|ial,  interest,  and  expenses, 
for  otherwise  in  strictness  of  law  an  estate  worth  £1,000 
might  be  forfeited  for  non-payment  of  £100  or  a  less  sum. 
K.  s.  o.  c.  los,  *  It  is,  however,  provided  by  R.  S.  O.  c.  108,  s.  VJ  (post  c.  21) 

time  for  '"»'",,  •   i     i 

<ifiuption  that  the  mortfj^agor  shall  not  be  entitled  to  redeem  but 
within  ten  years  next  after  the  time  that  the  mortgagee 
shall  obtain  possession  or  receive  rents,  unless  in  the  mean- 
time an  acknowledgment  in  writing  shall  have  been  given  by 
the  mortgagee  of  the  right  of  the  mortgagor,  in  wliich  case 
the  right  to  redeem  is  limited  to  ten  years  from  such  acknow- 
ledgment.' This  reasonable  advantage,  allowed  to  raort- 
gagoi-s,  is  called  the  equity  of  redemption :  and  this  enables 
a  mortgagor  to  call  on  the  mortgagee,  who  has  possession  of 
his  estate,  to  deliver  it  back  and  account  for  the  rents  and 
profits  received,  on  payment  of  his  whole  debt  and  interest, 
thereby  turning  the  niortuum  into  a  kind  of  vivurn,  vadium. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mortgagee  may  '  sell  the  estate  ' 
either  '  by  aid  of  a  court  of  equity,  or  under  a  power  of  sale,  if 
any,  in  his  mortgage,  or  under  the  power  confen^ed  by  42  Vic. 
c.  20,  when  the  mortgage  deed  contains  no  power  of  sale,' 
in  order  to  get  the  whole  of  his  money  immediately ;  or  else 
call  upon  the  mortgagor  to  redeem  his  estate  presently,  or, 
in  default  thereof,  to  be  forever  foreclosed  from  redeeming 
the  same  ;  that  is,  to  lose  his  equity  of  redemption  without 
possibility  of  recall.  And  also,  in  some  cases  of  fraudulent 
mortgages  (a)  '  as  giving  a  second  mortgage  without  disclos- 
ing the  first,'  the  fraudulent  mortgagor  forfeits  all  equity  of 

K.  S.  O.  c.  51.  redemption  whatever.     '  By  7  Geo.  II.  c.  20,  and  R.  S.  0.  c. 

sometimes ^In  ^^'  ^s.  71,  72,  the  comnion  law  courts  under  certain  circum- 

forfeiture.*^^*  stauces  Can  exercise  equitable  power  after  forfeiture  ;  thus 
if  no  suit  be  pending  for  foreclosure  or  redemption,  and  the 
mortgagee  bring  ejectment,  the  court  in  which  the  action  is 

(a)  4  &  5  W.  &  M.  c.  16. 
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pending  can  stay  the  proceedings  and  compel  the  mortgagee 
to  reconvey  on  payment  of  principal,  interest,  and  costs,  pro- 
vided the  right  to  redeem  be  not  denied,  or  the  amount  with 
which  the  premises  are  chargeable,  is  not  coi\tested.' 

'  In  an  ordinary  mortgage  in  fee  simple,  following  the  ha- 
bendum, come,  1st,  the  proviso  for  redemption  ;  2nd,  the  cove-  » 
nant  for  payment ;  3rd,  the  covenants  for  title.  Certain  spe- 
cial clauses  are  frequently  introduced  to  furnish  further 
security  and  remedy  to  the  mortgagee,  as,  4th,  a  covenant 
to  insure  and  keep  up  insurance  ;  .5th,  a  power  of  sale  on  de- 
fault ;  6th,  an  attornment  clause,  or  a  power  of  distress ;  7th, 
provisions  for  reduction  or  increase  of  interest  according  to 
punctual  payment ;  and  lastly  the  provision  for  possession  by 
the  mortgagor  till  default.' 

'  The  case  of  a  mortgage  by  tenant  in  tail  for  any  freehold  On  moTtga.ge 

.       .     ,  by  tenant  in 

interest  (other  than  2^ur  auter  vie)  is  by  R.  S.  O.  c.  100,  s.  9,  tail  for  a  free- 
as  hereafter  explained,  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  heirs  genem/ 
the  benejficial  interest  results  on  redemption  as  of  the  old  deem, 
estate  in  the  absence  of  evidence  of  intent  to  the  contrary  ; 
for  such  a  mortgage  is  a  bar  to  the  heirs  in  tail  to  the  extent 
of  the  estate  created,  notwithstanding  intention  express  or 
implied  to  the  contrary.     Thus  on  a  mortgage  in  fee  the 
equity  of  redemption  will  belong  to  the  mortgagor  not  as  , 

tenant  in  tail  but  freed  of  the  entail,  and  will  descend  to 
heirs  general  instead  of  to  the  heirs  in  tail  (a).' 

'  The  provisions  of  the  Registry  Act,  R.S.O.  c.  Ill,  s.  67,  68,  Kelease  under 

Registrj-  Act. 

as  regards  releases  of  mortgaofes,  are  to  the  effect  that  "  when 
any  registered  mortgage  shall  have  been  satisfied,  the  regis- 
trar, on  receiving  a  certificate  executed  by  the  mortgagee, 
or  if  the  mortgage  has  been  assigned  and  such  assignment 
registered,  then  executed  by  such  assignee,  or  by  such  other 
person  as  may  be  entitled  by  law  to  receive  the  money  and 
to  discharge  such  mortgage,"  in  the  form  given  by  the  Act, 

(a)  See  post  chap,  on  Assurances  by  tenants  in  tail. 
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or  to  that  effect  Khali  register  the  same,  "and  such  certifi- 
cate so  reiristercd  shall  be  as  valid  and  eflectual  in  law  as  a 
release  of  such  mortgage,  and  as  a  conveyance  to  the  mortga- 
gor, his  heirs,   executors,  administrators  or  assigns,  or  any 
person  lawfully  claiming  by,  through  or  under  him  or  them, 
of  the  original  estate  of  the  mortgagor."    And  by  s.  C8,  "  in 
case  the  mortgagee  or  any  assignee  of  the  mortgagee,  desires 
Ab  to  release    to  release  part  only  of  the  lands  contained  in  such  mortgage, 
"'    or  to  release  only  part  of  the  money  specified  in  the  mort- 
gage, he  may  do  so  by  deed  or  by  a  certificate  to  be  made, 
executed,  proved  and  registered  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
cases  where  the  wliole  lands  and  mortgage  are  wholly  re- 
leased and  discharged  ;  and  such  deed  or  certificate  shall  con- 
tain a  precise  statement  of  the  amount  or  sum  so  released." 
By  s.  71,  provision  is  made  for  discharge  by  a  Sheriflf,  or  Di- 
vision Court   Bailiff,  or  other  officer  who,  under  execution, 
may  have  seized  a  mortgage  and  received  the  amount  or 
part.' 
Danger  of  re-      '  In  considering  hereafter  the  Act  of  R.S.O.  c.  99,  s.  5,  the 
the  lauds.        danger  is  pointed  out  of  releasing  part  of  the  lands  to  the 
mortgagor  with  notice  of  sale  by  him  of  another  part  against 
which  he  has  agreed  to  indemnify  the  vendee  against  the 
mortgage. 
Release  will         It  is  to  be  observed  that  a  release  under  the  Act  will  not 
till  rf^stry,     Operate  as  a  re-conveyance  till  registered  ;  till  then  it  is  but 
rort^jSfand^  evidence  of  payment  (a) ;  nor  will  it  apparently  so  operate 
assignment,  if  m^ggs  the  mortoraore  be  registered,  and  if  assigned,  unless 

any,  be  regis-  o   o  o  o         ' 

tered.  ^.he  assignment  be  registered.     The  form  of  release  given  by 

the  Act  implies  that  such  registration  must  precede  the  exe- 
cution of  the  release  (b).' 


(a)  Lee  v.  Morrow,  25  U.  C.  R.  604. 

(b)  Assuming  that  it  wa.s  expedient  to  deny  efficacy  to  a  discharge  under  the 
Act  unless  the  mortgage,  and  assignments,  if  any,  are  registered  (which  may 
be  doubted),  the  Act  certainly  gives  unnecessary  inconvenience  in  requiring  the 
hour  and  minute  and  number  of  registry  of  the  mortgage  and  all  assignments  to 
be  set  forth,  for  it  frequently  happens  in  practice  that  a  discharge  which  would 
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'  Section  68  was  unnecessary  ;  the  law  was  before  this  to  Sec.  68  of  Re- 
the  same  effect  as  thus  enacted  as  to  a  discharge  under  the  neceiaary.  "" 
Act  of  part  of  the  lands  (a) :  and  it  hardly  required  spe- 
cial legislation  to  enjoin  in  case  of  part  payment  that  the 
amount  paid  should  be  specified  :  or  to  give  ability  "  to  re- 
lease or  discharge  part  of  the  money ;"  or  when  the  inten- 
tion was  "  to  release  or  discharge  part  of  the  lands  "  to 
authorize  the  mortgagee  "  to  do  so  by  deed." 

The  discharge  under  the  Registry  Act  does  not  contain  Action  on  dis- 

,  ,.  .  .  ,  ,  .   ,      .  .    charge  if  re- 

the  ordmary  coveamnt  agamst  incumbrances  which  is  uni-  kasor  not  tn- 
versal  on  re-conveyance  by  deed ;  it  may  be  added  to  the 
form,  but  unless  sealed  it  will  only  operate  as  a  mere  asser- 
tion and  not  as  a  covenant.  An  action  would,  however,  lie 
against  the  releasor,  on  the  assertion  in  the  form  given  in 
the  Act  that  he  w^as  entitled  to  receive  the  money,  in  case 
by  his  own  act  or  wilful  default  he  should  not  have  been 
80  entitled.' 

'  Section  69  provides  for  discharge  of  a  mortgage  by  a  mar- 
ried woman.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  the  hus- 
band should  be  required  to  join  in  the  release,  unless  it 
was  executed  pui-suant  to  R.  S.  O.  c.  127,  which  equally 
requires  the  husband  to  join  unless  a  judge  dispenses  with 
his  joining.  This  is  a  point  to  which  allusion  is  hereafter 
made  in  treating  of  conveyances  by  married  women.  The 
revised  Act  is  taken  from  c.  9  of  32  Vic ,  and  it  may  be 
doubtful  whether,  there  was  any  necessity  for  that  Act,  or 
for  its  continuance,  considering  that  the  certificate  is  a  mere 
receipt  for  the  money,  and  that  it  is  only  by  force  of  the 
Act  that  it  operates  as  a  conveyance.  If  the  woman  can 
receive  the  money  as  db  feme  sole  it  seems  singular  that  she 

otherwise  be  executed,  cannot  be  granted  for  the  reason  that  the  deeds  are  not 
forthcoming  to  furnish  the  information  as  to  their  registry,  and  payment  and 
discharge  both  stand  over  till  the  registrar  can  be  written  to  for  the  particulars. 
In  this  and  other  respects  the  Act  seems  to  be  drawn  more  for  the  convenience 
of  the  registrars  than  of  the  public. 
(a)  Re  Ridout,  2  C.  P.  U.  C.  477. 
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should  not  as  such  be  enabled  to  release  the  security.     One 
of  several  executors  can  relea.se  the  mortgaged  lands  on  ac- 
tual payment,  on  the  principle  apparently,  as  hereafter  ex- 
plained, that  one  am  receive  the  mortgage  debt  and  give  a 
valid  receipt.' 
K.s.  ().  c.  im,      -The  first  part  of  R.  S.  O.  c.  1)9,  s.  7  ((0  is  framed  to  meet 
the  rule  in  Equity  that  if  the  trust  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  person  paying  the  tru.stees  may  reasonably  be  ex[)ected 
to  see  to  the  application  of  the  money,  he  will  be  bound  to 
do  so.  The  rule  and  the  exceptions  are  given  fully  in  the  text 
books  (b);  they  may  be  briefly  illustrated  by  stating  that  if 
the  trust  be  for  payment  of  legacies,  or  specified  scheduled 
debts,  the  purchaser  has  to  see  that  the  money  Is  properly 
applied,  but  not  so  when  the  trust  is  for  pajTnent  of  debts 
generally. 
Payment  to         This  scction  docs  not  prevent  the  application  of  the  rule 
t'ltiirs and  sur-  requiring  payment  to  trustees  to  be  made  to  all  jointly,  or 
l^^ee,  oi"wrt/a  ou  their  joint  receipt,  or  to  their  attorney  authorized  by  all 
•'*'^*'  to  receive  the  money  (c).     Payment  to  one  of  several  exe- 

cutors would  sufiice  (d).  Payment  made  mala  fide  will  not 
suffice,  as  if  made  with  knowledge  of  intention  by  the 
payees  to  misapply  the  money  («).' 

'As  to  the  payment  to  surviving  mortgagees  (/)  :  mortga- 

(a)  This  section  and  the  cases  thereon  are  treated  of  in  Leith,  Rl.  Prop.  Stats, 
p.  84.  "  The  bond  fide  payment  of  any  money  to,  and  the  receipt  thereof  by, 
any  person  to  whom  the  same  is  payable  upon  any  express  or  implied  trust,  or 
for  any  limited  purpose,  and  such  paj-ment  t*.>  and  receipt  by  the  survivor  or 
survivors  of  two  or  more  mortgagees  or  holders,  or  the  executors  or  admini.stra- 
tors  of  such  survivor,  or  their  or  his  assigns,  shall  effectually  discharge  the  per- 
son pajnng  the  same  from  seeing  to  the  application,  or  being  answerable  for  the 
misapplication  thereof,  unless  the  contrary  be  expressly  declared  by  the  instru- 
ment creating  the  trust  or  security." 

(6)  Sug.  Vend.  14  ed.  657  ;  Lewin  on  tni.sts,  7  ed.  409. 

(c)  Excart  v.  Snyder,  \Z  Grant,  .57,  per  Mowat,  V.  C.  Payments  to  the  attor- 
ney of  all  have  been  questioned,  Davidson  Conv.  vol  3,  3  ed.  p.  223  n.  m.  Sug. 
Vend.  14  ed.  549. 

(d)  See  post  in  treating  of  R.  S.  0.  c.  99,  s.  5. 

(e)  Lewin  on  Trusts,  7  ed.  414  n.e.    See  Fernie  v.  Maguire  6  Ir.  Eq.  Rep.  137. 
{J)  See,  as  to  this  section,  the  well-known  letter  of  Mr.  Ker,  given  in  Leith 

Rl.  Prop.  Stat. ,  p.  84. 
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gees  are  tenants  in  common  both  of  tlie  lands  and  mortgage 
money,  there  is  no  right  of  survivorship,  and,  apart  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  payment  to  a  surviving  mortgagee 
did  not  suffice,  if  he  misapplied  the  money.  ^'  The  Statute, 
in  terms,  only  refers  to  the  bona  fide  payments  of  money. 
It  does  not  expressly  extend  its  protection  to  a  mortgagor, 
who,  instead  of  actually  paying  the  debt,  chooses  to  enter 
into  some  different  arrangement  for  securing  it "  (a).  There- 
fore purchasers  from  a  mortgagor  who  bought  and  paid  on 
an  agreement  by  the  mortgagor  to  indemnify  against  a 
mortgage  to  three  mortgagees,  were  held,  as  against  the  per- 
sonal representatives  of  deceased  mortgagees,  not  to  be  en- 
titled to  any  benefit  from  a  registered  discharge  of  the  mort- 
gage given  by  the  surviving  mortgagee,  to  whom  no  money 
payment  had  been  made,  and  who,  instead  thereof,  had  ac- 
cepted securities  which  turned  out  worthless.  But  other 
purchasers  who  had  bought  other  parts  of  the  lands  mort- 
gaged after  the  registered  discharge,  and  in  reliance  on  it, 
were  protected  (6).' 

'The  R.S.O.  c.  99,  s.  5  (c),  remedies  an  inconvenience  which  Executorsmay 

assign  or  re- 

frequently  happened  when   a  mortgagee  died,  and  his  per-  lease  the 

1  ,       .  1  1  -111  mortgjige  debt 

sonaJ  representatives, or  a  legatee,  became  entitled  to  themort-  and  the  iand>-. 
gage  moneys,  whilst  the  legal  estate  descended  to  the  heir- 
at-law  in  the  absence  of  any  disposition  thereof  by  the  mort- 

(o)  Dilke  V.  Douglas,  5  App.  Rep.  77,  per  Moss,  C.  J. 

(6)    DUke  V.  Doiiglas,  supra. 

(c)  5.  When  any  person  entitled  to  any  freehold  land  by  way  of  mortgage  has 
departed  this  life,  and  his  executor  or  administrator  has  become  entitled  to  the 
money  secured  by  the  mortgage,  or  has  assented  to  a  bequest  thereof,  or  has 
assigned  the  mortgage  debt,  such  executor  or  administrator,  if  the  mortgage 
money  was  paid  to  the  testator  or  intestate  in  his  life  time,  or'on  payment  of  the 
principal  money  and  interest  due  on  the  mortgage,  or  on  receipt  of  the  con- 
sideration money  for  the  assignment,  may  convey,  assign,  release  or  discharge 
the  mortgage  debt  and  the  legal  estate  in  the  land ;  and  such  executor  or  ad- 
ministrator shall  have  the  same  power  as  to  any  portion  of  the  lands  on  pay- 
ment of  some  part  of  the  mortgage  debt,  or  on  any  arrangement  for  exonerat- 
ing the  estate,  or  any  part  of  the  mortgaged  lands  without  pajTnent  of  money  ; 
and  such  conveyance,  assignment,  release  or  discharge,  shall  be  as  effectual  as 
if  the  same  had  been  made  by  the  person  having  the  legal  estate. 
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gagee.     The  heir-at-law  thus  became  trustee  for  the  person 
entitled   to   the  moneys,  and  on  payment  thereof  wa.s  the 
party  to  reconvey. 
Tlje  Act  (l<H".-4       The  power  given  by  this  section   to  release  part  of  the 

not  warniiit  r  r     >        i    i       • 

rt'loiis,. ..f  put  land  on  j)ayment  of  part  of  the  debt  in  no  way  prevents  the 

is  not  of  suHi-   npplication  of  the  rule,   that    personal    representatives,  or 

cient  viilue,  ,,  n  ^      •  •!.•  i.     •  i 

others  occupying  a  nduciary   position,   must    in    any  such 

transaction  proceed  with  due  caution  at  their  peril,  and  see 
that  tlie  value  of  the  security  is  not  prejudiced  by  a  release 
of  part.  It  may  be  also  where  ])art  of  the  security  is  released 
for  a  manifestly  inadequate  amount,  and  the  remainder  is 
not  sufficient  to  answer  the  mortgage  debt,  that  the  execu- 
tor or  administrator  so  releasing  would  not  only  be  person- 
ally responsible,  but  the  release  avoided  as  against  the  re- 
leasee and  all  claiming  under  the  release  with  notice  as  a 
breach  of  trust  (a).' 
nor  a  sale  or         '  So  also  where  the  mortgagorhas  sold  part  of  the  property, 
wiien  releasor  and  agreed  with  the  vendee  to  pay  off  the  mortgage,  if  the 
a^itriiH- sakof  mortgagee  release  the  residue  or  join  with  the  mortgagor  in 
with  an  a^e-  ^^  absolute  sale  of  it  as  free  from  the  mortgage,  with  notice 
nient  by  mort-  ^f  ^^le  prior  salc  and  agreement,  and  without  the  assent  of 
the  mortgage,  i\^q  fij.gt  Vendee,  the  part  sold  him  will  be  released  from  the 
mortgage  ;  even  though  the  mortgagee,  and  not  the  mortga- 
gor, have  received  the  proceeds  of  the  second  sale :  and  this 
will  equally  be  so  if  the  sale  be  under  a  decree  in  a  suit  by 
the  mortgagee  to  which  the  first  vendee  is  no  party  (h).  The 
principle  is  that,  as  between  the  mortgagor  and  the  first 
vendee,  the  lands  unsold  become  principally  and  solely  lia- 
ble, and  the  mortgagee,  having  notice,  can  do  nothing  to 
prejudice  the  right  of  the  owner  of  lands  first  sold  to  have 
but  a  mortga-  assigned  to  him  on  payment  of  the  mortgage  debt  the  lands 
sell  under'a      ^^  principally  liable  to  him.  But  the  mortgagee  can  sell  un- 

power  in  the      , . 

(e)  Davidson  Convey.  3  ed.  vol.  2,  p.  835 ;  Lewnn  on  Trusts,  7  ed.,  p.  513. 
(/)  Gowland  v.  Garbett,  13  Grant,  578;    see  also  Guthrie  v.  Shields,  therein 
referred  to. 
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der  a  power  of  sale  in  bis  mortgage,  for  the  power  is  para- 
mount to  any  right  of  the  vendee.     So  also  where  a  mort-  mortgajre,  or 

''       "  release  to  a 

gagor  sells  part  with  an  agreement  to  pay  off  the  mortgage,  purchaser  as 

1  1  '11    V  •     1.        against  a  aub- 

a  release  by  the  mortgagee  to  the  vendee  will  not  prejudice  sequent  pur- 
his  security  as  against  a  purchaser  of  the  mortgagor's  inter-  equity  with 
est  who  had  notice  of  the  prior  sale  (a).' 

'  One  of  several  executors  can  release  the  lands  mortgaged  Release  by  one 
on  receipt  of  the  mortgage  debt  (6).  This  would  seem  executors. 
to  rest  on  the  ground  that  one  of  several  executors  can 
receive  and  discharge  debts  due  the  testator,  and  that  ten- 
der to  one  is  a  good  tender.  But  probably  the  power  to  re- 
lease the  security  will  not  be  extended  to  those  cases  where 
one  executor  never  had  power  to  act  alone  ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  case  of  releasing  part  of  the  lands  without  payment,  un- 
der R  S.  O.  c.  99,  s.  5,  ore.  Ill,  s.s.  G8,  69  (c).' 

'  The  covenants  for  title  are  the  same  as  in  ordinary  pur-  Covenant*  for 
chase  deeds,  except  that  the  covenant  for  quiet  enjoyment 
is  made  to  take  eflE'ect  only  after  default  in  payment  of  the 
mortgage  money.  The  covenants  also  are  not  limited  as  in 
case  of  an  ordinary  purchase  to  the  acts  of  the  gi'antor  :  this 
has  been  complained  of  on  the  gi'ound  that  the  result  is  after 
foreclosure  or  sale  under  a  power  of  sale  in  the  mortgage, 
that  the  mortgagor  continues  liable  more  extensively  on  his 
covenants  which  run  with  the  land,  than  if  he  had  sold  the 
estate  in  the  first  instance  ;  no  doubt  this  is  so.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  through  defect  in  title,  the  mortgagee  lost  the 
security  of  the  land  on  recovery  by  a  stranger  through  some 
defect  in  title  not  occasioned  by  the  mortgagor,  and  the  cove- 
nants for  title  were  limited  to  his  acts,  the  mortgagee  might 
be  in  a  very  precarious  position  in  case  the  day  appointed 
for  payment  of  the  principal  were  distant ;  whereas,  if  the 
covenants  were  general,  he  might  sue   on  them  at  once  in 


(a)  Crawford  v.  Armour,  13  Grant,  576.     (6)  Ex  parte  Johrison,&  Prac.  Rep.  225. 
(c)  See  McPhadden  v.  Bacon,  13  Grart,  594. 

13 
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such  cose  without  waitinff  for  the  day  appointed  for  pay- 
ment, and  the  measure  of  daniages  would  be,  it  is  appre- 
hended, tlie  amount  of  the  loan  ;  for  the  mortgagee  is  entitled 
to  what  lie  stipulated  for,  vi/.,  the  security  of  the  land,  and 
failing  that,  to  be  reinstiitcd  and  to  a  return  of  his  money/ 
Firo  au.l  lif.-  '  Insurance  policies  against  loss  by  fire,  and  policies  that 
are  payable  on  the  .death  of  the  mortgagor,  frequently  form  a 
most  important  part  of  the  security  in  a  mortgage  where  the 
chief  value  of  the  property  consists  in  buildings,  in  the  one 
case,  or  the  mortgagor  should  have  but  a  life  or  limited  in- 
terest in  the  property  in  the  other  (a).' 

'  Objections  are  frequently  made  to  lending  on  property 
where  fire  insurance  is  essential  to  the  sufficiency  of  the 
security.     This  arises  from  the  risk  of  the  policy  being  void 
in  its  inception  from  improper  description  of  the  property 
insured,  or  from  other  inattention  to  important  particulars, 
or  becoraincr  vitiated  after  its  creation  on  violation  of  the 
conditions  by  increase  of  risk  or  otherwise.     The  mortgagee 
also  is  frequently  put  to  expense  and  trouble  on  a  loss  hap- 
pening.    In  verj'^  many  cases  when  a  loss  occui-s,  the  insur- 
ance company  is  not  legally  liable,   and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  if  mortgagees  and  others  insured  were  now 
to  examine  the  conditions  endorsed  on  their  existing  policies, 
and  the  facts  attendant  on  and  subsequent  to  the  insurance, 
they  would  find  that  their  only  security  rested  on  moral 
obligation,  or  the  fact  that  the  companies  know  well  that  it 
is  not  to  their  interest  to  insist  on  strictly  legal  objections. 
On  this  Lord  St.  Leonards  says  (a),  "  very  few  policies 
against  fire  are  so  framed  as  to  render  the  company  legally 
liable ;   generally  the  property  is  not  accurately  described 
with  reference  to  the   conditions   under  which  you  insure. 
They  are  fiamed  by  the  company,  who  probably  are  not 

(a)  As  to  life  policies  in  connection  wnth  a  mortgage,  see  Davidson  Oonr. 
3  e<].  673. ;  Leith  Rl.  Prop.  Stats.  367. 
(a)  Handy  Book,  5  ed.  p.  46. 
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unwilling  to  have,  a  legal  defence  against  any  claims,  as  they 
intend  to  pay  what  they  deem  a  just  claim,  without  taking 
advantage  of  any  technical  objection,  and  to  make  use  of 
their  defence  only  against  what  they  believe"  to  be  a  fraud 
though  they  may  not  be  able  to  prove  it."  He  goes  on  to 
mention  the  difficulty  he  had  in  endeavouring  personally  to 
effect  a  proper  insurance.  If  after  a  policy  has  been  assigned 
to  a  mortgagee,  the  mortgagor  should  effect  further  insurance 
and  assign  the  polic}',  or  if  any  grantee  of  the  mortgagor 
should  further  insure,  it  would  seem  that  the  first  as.signee 
could  obtain  only  a  pro  rata  payment  with  the  other  insured 
on  a  loss  happening.  In  practice  it  is  not  usual  for  the 
mortgagee  to  enquire  into  the  validity  of  the  insurance 
effected  by  the  mortgagor.' 

'  There  is  this  distinction  between  an  insurance  against  Distinction 
loss  by  fire  and  an  insurance  on  a  life,  viz.,  that  the  latter  is  and  life  assur- 
n  contract  to  pay  a  fixed  suiu,  and  at  least  where  a  man  in- 
sures his  own  life,  quite  independent  of  any  question  of  in- 
demnity or  loss  consequent  on  death,  w^hereas  the  former  is 
strictly  a  personal  contract  for  indemnity  to  the  insured 
against  loss,  and  does  not  extend  beyond  the  amount  of 
loss  (a). 

The  consequence  is,  that  where  the  insured  absolutely  Fire  insurance 
conveys  the  property  insured,  the  policy  ceases  to  be  effec-  vtya^nce^>^h 
tual,  for  the  insured  can  suffer  no  loss  as  to  property  not  his;  "n? 
and  in  order  that  in  such  case  the  policy,  if  assigned,  should 
continue  effectual,  the  consent  of  the  insurers  should  be  ob- 
tained on  the  assignment  (b).     This,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
quite  independent  of  any  conditions  of  the  policy  providing 
that  on  any  transfer  of  the  property  or  of  the  policy,  the 
consent  of  the  insurers  shall  be  obtained  and  siornified  in 
some  particular  way.' 


out  consent  of 
insurer. 


(a)  Dalhy  v.  India  and  London  Assurince  Company,  15  C.  B-  365  ;  Smith  Lg. 
Ua.  8  ed.  Vol.  2,  p.  291,  304. 

(6)  SadUn'  Company  v.  Badcock,  2  Atk.  557  ;  Lynch  t.  La'zeU,  4  Bro.  P.  C. 
431. 
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Govt  nant  to 
keep  up  in- 
surance. 


unless  con-  '  As  however  u)  Oil  a  mortgage,  an   interest  is  Htill  left  in 

wor*of  mort-^^  the  mortgagor,  a  tran.sfer  by  way  of  mortgage  would  not, 
**'*^*'  perhaps,  be  within  tlie  principK^  above  alhitled  to  applicable 

to  absolute  tmnsfers,  and  an  action  might  still  be  sustained 
in  the  name  of  the  mortgagor,  unless  indeed  the  conditions 
of  the  policy  vitiated  it  on  assignment  without  consent  (a). 
Frequently  it  will  be  found,  the  conditions  of  a  policy  are 
.so  worded  as  in  strictness  to  render  a  consent  of  a  particular 
nature  to  the  propos;ed  transfer  requisite  before  the  transfer, 
and  that  further  notice  of  it  should  be  given  after  it  actually 
takes  place.' 

'  If  an  existing  policy  be  a.ssigned  the  covenant  to  keep  it 
up  so  long  as  any  moneys  remain  due  should  contain  a 
stipulation  to  pay  the  annual  premium  requisite  so  to  do, 
two  or  three  days  at  least  before  the  policy  would  expire, 
and  produce  the  receipt  on  demand  :  this  gives  time  to  the 
mortgagee  after  default  to  pay,  or  insure  himself  before  the 
policy  expires.  It  should  provide  also  that  the  mortgagor 
will  do  or  suffer  nothing  whereby  the  j^olicy  may  be  vitiated, 
and  that  thereon  or  on  any  default  by  the  mortgagor  in 
keeping  up  the  policy,  the  mortgagee  may  keep  up  the  in- 
surance or  otherwise  insure,  and  that  the  premiums  so  paid 
shall  be  charged  on  the  land.  Where,  however,  no  power  is 
given  to  the  mortgagee  by  the  mortgage  to  insure,  then  on 
omission  to  pay  for  insurance,  which,  by  the  terms  of  the 
mortgage,  ought  to  be  paid,  the  mortgagee  may  insure 
and  add  the  premium  to  the  principal  money  at  the  same 
rate  of  interest.  This  is  under  power  given  by  42  Vic.  c. 
20,  to  which  we  shall  again  refer.' 

'  It  frequently  happens  where  there  is  no  policy  in  exis- 
tence, and  time  is  of  importance,  that  the  mortgagor  effects 
an  insurance,  and  as  some  delay  necessarily  ensues  before 
the  policy  can  issue,  he  takes  what  is  termed  an  mterim  re- 


Objections  to 
interim  re 
ceipta  for  in- 
surance. 


(a)  Davidson  Conv.  .3  ed.  p.  601,  n.  p. 
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ceipt  not  under  the  corporate  seal  of  the  company,  expi'ess- 
ing  that  the  property  is  insured  and  that  a  policy  will  be 
issued,  and  the  lender  accepts  the  mortgage  and  rests  satisfied 
with  an  assignment  of  this  receipt.  This  is  a"" course  which 
may  lead  to  difficulty,  not  only  because  when  the  policy  sub- 
sequentl}'"  does  issue  in  favour  of  the  mortgagor,  it  may 
perhaps  be  requisite  to  go  through  further  formalities  as  to 
its  assignment  and  notice,  but  also  because,  at  law  at  least, 
on  any  loss  happening  before  the  polic}'^  issues,  the  company 
has  been  held  not  to  be  liable  to  pay  the  loss  (a),  on  the 
general  principle  that  corporations  cannot  contract  except  Absence  of 
under  their  corporate  seal.  In  any  such  event  the  company  s°ai'*''^**^ 
might  be  compelled  in  equity  to  make  good  their  contract, 
and  pay  the  loss  (6)  ;  at  law  also  an  action  would  lie  on  a 
refusal  to  issue  the  policy  (c).  As  to  executed  contracts  of 
corporations  within  the  scope  of  their  business  and  authority 
of  which  they  have  received  the  benefit,  the  tendency  of 
recent  cases  is  to  relax  the  rule  under  which  they  were  held 
not  liable  on  the  grounds  of  absence  of  the  corporate  seal  (c/). 

'  If  the  mortgagee  should  insure  at  his  own  expense,  with-  Cases  where 
out  having  any  right  under  the  mortgage  deed  or  otherwise  ^ri^l^may"^ 
to  recover  the  premium  from  the  mortgagor,  then  he  is  con-  ne*yson^iosT°' 
sidered  as  having  insured  for  his  own  benefit,  and  not  for  ^'itj^outap- 

°  '  plying  on  the 

that  of  the  mortgagor,  or  of  the  estate,  and  could  retain  the  mortgage. 
insurance  money  and  also  recover  the  mortgage  money  with- 
out any  deduction ;  and  in  this  respect  he  stands  on  much 
the  same  footing  as  a  lessor  insuring  under  like  circum- 
stances (e) :  his  position  may,  however,  be  modified  by  the 
Act  now  next  alluded  to.' 

'  The  Act,  14  Geo.  III.,  c.  78,  s.  83,  is  to  the  eflfect  that  the  14  Geo.  III.,  c. 

, 78,  s.  83,  as  to 

compelling  in- 
{a)  Jones  v.  Provincial  Insurance  Co.,  16  U.  (■.  R.  477;  Kelli/  v.  Isolated  Co., 
26  W.  C.  C.  P.  299  _         (6)  Penley  v.  Beacon  Ass.  Co.,  7  Grant,  i;^0. 

(c)  Jonts  V.  Provincial  Insurance  Co.,  16  U.  C.  R.  477,  per  Robinsun,  0.  J. 

(d)  Pirn  v.  Municipil  Council  Ontario,  in  appeal,  9  C.  P.  U.  C,  304  ;   White- 
head V.  Buffalo  ti; Lake  Huron  Railroad  Co.,  ia  appeal,  8  Grant,  157. 

(e)  Dobson  v.  Land,  8  Hare,  216 ;  Ritssell  v.  RoheHson,  1  Chy.  Cham.  72. 
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suraucocom     iiisumnco  coiupanios,  on  the  re(juostof  any  pcison  interoHt«'<l 
iutolns'tcai'i"  '"  property  destroyed  or  damaged  by  fire,  or  on  any  grounds 
inHiuet'i"^  '^*'*^^   ^^  susjiicion,  shall  cause  the  insurance  money  to  be  laid  out 
in  rebuilding  or  reinstating  the  property,  unless  within  sixty 
days  after  adjustment,  the  parties  give  sufficient  security  to 
the  company  that  the  money  shall  be  so  laid  out,  or  a  settle- 
ment be  come  to  among  the  parties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
company.     It  has  been  held  (b)  that  this  section  applies  here, 
and  it  seems  to  follow  that  though  as  ahove  stated  a  mort- 
gagee insuring  for  his  own  sole  benefit  without  any  right 
to  charge  the  premium  against  the  mortgagor,  would  be  en- 
titled to  the  mortgage  money  without  deduction  on  account 
of  any  insurance  money  received  on  a  loss,  still  practically 
the  mortgagor,  by  application  of  this  section,  can  get  the 
benefit  of  the  insurance  by  requiring  the  moneys  to  be  ex- 
pended on  the  estate  :  so  also  on  the  other  hand  in  the  same 
way  a  mortgagee  might  obtain  the  benefit  of  a  policy  not 
assigned  to  him  affected  by  a  mortgagor.     One  consequence 
attendant  on  insurers  expending,  towards  reinstatement  of  the 
pi'operty  insured,  the  moneys  payable  to  the  mortgagee  on  an 
insurance  effected  by  him  without  any  right  given  him  by 
the  mortgage  to  charge  the  mortgagor  or  the  property  with 
the  premiums,  would  seem  to  be  that  he  w^ould  have  such 
right  on  such  reinstating.' 
Mortgagee  en-      '  Apart  even  from  the  operation  of  the  above  Act,  it  is  said 
insurance  *mo-  ^^^^  though  there  w^ere  no  assignment  of  the  policy,  or  any 
to  mort-ior    ^g^'^ement  in  regard  to  it,  a  mortgagee  would  still  be  entitled 
laid  ou^.i"^       in  equity  to  insist  on  the  insurance  money  accruing  on  any 
property.         loss  being  laid  out  in  reinstating  the  property,  provided  the 
insurance  existed  at  the  time  of  the  mort£:afre  (aV 


(a)  Stinson  v.  Pennock,  14  Grant,  604  ;  see  also  He  Barker,  34  Law  J.  Bktcy. 
1.     Da%'idson  Conv.  3  ed. ,  604. 

(b)  See  Davidson  o;i  Conv.  3  ed.,  vol.  2.,  p.  COO,  referring  to  Garden  v.  In- 
(rram,  23  L.  J.  Ch.  478,  per  Ld.  (,'.  ;  but  see  Lees  v.  Whitehij,  L.  E.  2,  Eq.  143 
— a  cane  of  non-existing  ioeurance.    See  also  Green  v.  Hevcr,  21  C.  P.  U.  C.  540. 
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'  By  R.  S.  0.  C.136,  s.  12,  "  the  person  entitled  to  the  benefit  Mortgagor  ha« 
of  a  covenant  on  the  part  of  a  lessee  or  mortgagor  to  insure  an  informal 
ftgainst  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  shall,  on  loss  or  damage  by 
tire  happening,  have  the  same  advantage  from  any  then  sub- 
sisting insurance  relative  to  the  building  or  other  property 
covenanted  to  be  insui-ed,  effected  by  the  lessee  or  mortgagor 
in  lespect  of  his  interest  under  the  lease  or  in  the  property, 
or  oy  any  person  claiming  under  him,  but  not  effected  in 
CDnformity  with  the  covenant,  as  he  would  have  from  an  in- 
sirance  effected  in  conformity  with  the  covenant."  This 
section  is  taken  from  the  English  Act  22  &  23  Vic. 
c.  35,  s.  7.' 

'  If  a  policy  be  assigned,  and  nothing  said  as  to  how,  in  the  if  a  policy  be 
3ase  of  loss,  the  insurance  moneys  are  to  be  applied,  then  if  foss^nder^i" 
ihe  mortgage  moneys  be  not  payable  on  the  loss  happening,  Smoneys^^' 
;he  mortgagor  is  entitled  to  have  the  insurance  moneys  re-  aptobeap- 
'.eived  by  the  mortgagee  applied  in  reconstruction  of  the 
)roperty.     The  mortgagee  is  not  compellable  against  his  con- 
ent  to  apply  them  in  reduction  of  his  mortgage  before  it 
lecomes  payable,  nor  to  invest  them  for  the  benefit  of  the 
lortofao^or :  neither  is  he  himself  entitled,  without  the  con- 
ent  of  the  mortgagor,  to  lay  out  such  moneys  on  invest- 
lont,  or  (at  least  if  not  in  possession)  in  reconstruction  of 
he  mortgaq^ed  premises.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  mort- 
;agor  withhold  the  consent  to  recon.struct,  the  moneys  can 
emain   idle   in  the  hands  of  the  mortgagee,  who  will  not, 
jefore  the  mortgage  become  payable,  be  charged  with  in- 
terest on  them,  or  be  liable  to  any  deduction  of  principal  or 
interest  on  his  mortgage  (a).     The  principle  to  be  applied  is 
that  the  insurance  moneys  represent  the  property.' 

'  The  Act  of  42  V.c.  20  (6),  is  copied,  with  some  variations,  42  v.  c.  20  as 
from  the  Imp.  Act  23  &  24  V.,  c.  14.5.      It  provides  that  ^^^'^'J^*''"^ 
after  default  in  insuring,  and  lapse  of  a  certain  time  after 

h)  Austin  V.  i'tori/,  10  Grant,  306.  (6).  See  the  Act  in  Appx. 
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(leCiult  in  payment  of    principal  or    interest,   a    mortgagee 
shall  have  power  to  sell  on  certain  terms:  that  before  bale 
notice  of  intended  sale  be  given   to  those   interested :  that, 
however,  the  title  of  a  purchaser  shall  not  be  impeached  bv 
reason  of  certain  improprieties  in  the  sale :  that  the  notice  •f 
.sale  may  be  registered  :  and  for  application  of  the  purchase 
money.     If,  however,  the  deed  contain  a  power  of  sale,  tben 
so  much  of  the  Act  as  provides  for  a  power  of  sale  is  no<  to 
apply  ;  and  if  it  contain  a  power  to  insure,  then  so  much  a* 
relates  to  power  to  insure  is  not  to  apply,  nor  is  the  Act  to 
apply  if  the  deed  declare  it  shall    not.      The    Engli.sh   Ao. 
gives  authority  to  vary  or  limit  the  powers,  which  authoritz 
is  wanting  in  the  Act  of  Ontario.     Sec.  9  is  somewhat  pe-, 
culiar  ;  it  authorizes  the  vendors  to  sell  the  whole  estate 
and  interest  which  the  person  who  creates  the  charge  had 
power  to  dispose  of;  so  that  it  in  terms  seems  to  warrant  a 
sale  of  the  fee,  if  the  mortgagee  were  seized  in  fee,  though 
he  might  have  granted  a  lesser  interest  only.' 
Power  of  sale.      '  For  the  transfer  of  the  legal  estate  of  the  mortgagee  at 
law  no  power  of  sale  is  requisite,  and  the  assignee  or  vendee 
will  take  subject  to  such  rights  as  may  be  subsisting  in  the 
mortgagor,  or  those  who  claim   under  him,  of   possession, 
redemption,  or  otherwise  («):  and  thus  a  sale  and  convey- 
ance of  the  estate  by  the  mortgagee  to   a  vendee,  though 
made  professedly  as  on  a  power  of  sale  in  the  mortgage,  iaj 
valid  to  pass  the  le^l  estate  of  the  mortgagee,  even  though 
no  power  of  .sale  existed,  or  were  improperly  exercised;  and 
when  the  mortgagor's  right  to  possession  is  gone,  the  vendee 
can  maintain  ejectment :  he  occupies  in  fact  the  position  of 
assignee  of  the  mortgage  (6).     The  chief  object  of  the  power 
is  to  enable  the  mortgagee  or  other  party  claiming  through 
hira  to  sell  and  convey  the  property  free  from  the  equity  of 

(o)  See  post  p.  210.  (t    See  i\  «6itt  v.  Bice,  14  C.  P.  U.  C.  409. 
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redemption  of  the  mortgagee,  and  of  all  claiming  through 
him  subsequent  to  tlie  mortgage,  whether  by  express  charge 
or  by  execution,  or  otherwise,  and  thus  avoid  the  expense 
of  proceedings  in  equity  to  foreclose  or  sell.'    v 

'  The  power  of  sale  is  now  commonly  made  use  of,  and 
although  at  first  sight  its  insertion  may  appear  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  the  mortgagor,  yet  in  truth  it  is  not  so, 
if  only  to  be  exercised  on  reasonable  notice  after  default 
and  at  public  auction.  The  absence  of  such  a  power  may  be 
very  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  both  mortgagor  and  mort- 
gagee, where  the  equity  of  redemption  becomes  incumbered 
by  executions  or  otherwise,  as  on  a  suit  of  foreclosure  or 
sale  the  incumbrancers  have  to  be  made  parties,  sometimes 
at  great  expense.  As  regards  any  objection  on  the  ground 
of  possibility  of  improper  exercise  of  the  power  by  an 
individual,  which  could  not  happen  on  sale  under  direction 
of  the  court,  it  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  that  a  Court  of 
Equity  by  application  of  the  principle  that  the  mortgagee 
is  trustee  for  the  mortgagor,  will  closely  scrutinize  his  con- 
duct, and,  if  improper,  afford  relief.' 

'  The  power  of  sale  should  be  given  to  the  mortgagee,  his  Power  of  sale 

T      .    .  •Ill  1         •  should  be 

executors,  administrators  and  assigns:  it  should  not  be  given  given  to  per- 
to  heirs  instead  of  the  personal  representatives,  as  the  latter  real  represen- 
are  entitled  to  the  money,  and  the  heirs  are  but  the  parties 
to  convey  the  legal  estate  vested  in  them,  which  they  hold 
us  trustees  for  the  parties  entitled  to  the  moneys,  in  which 
latter  they  may  be  in  no  way  interested.' 

'  The  word  "  assigns,"  as  referable  to  the  mortgagee,  should  The  power 

.,„..  ..  •i/X  •  should  extend. 

never  be  omitted,  tor  in  its  absence  it  is  said  (a)  an  assignee  to  assignees. 


(a)  Byth.  Jar.  Con.,  by  Sweet,  vol.  5,  p.  105  ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  casei3  referred  to,  which  are  named  in  the  two  next  following  notes,  were 
cases  of  trustees  and  trusts  for  sale,  and  not  of  a  mere  mortgage  with  a  power  of 
sale.  In  a  case  of  a  trust  created,  it  is  clear  the  trust  cannot  be  delegated,  for 
it  implies  a  personal  confidence  in  the  party  named  ;  ste  further,  Lord  Bay- 
broke  V.  Jnskip,  Tudor  Lg.  Ca.,  3  ed.  pp.  1002,  et  seq.,  in  notes. 
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FiHinc  of 
l>ower  a*  to 
notice. 


Notice  Ui 
iV8sign«. 


of  the  mortgage  could  not  exercise  the  power  of  sale  (a),  and 
that  it  may  be  douhtful  whftlier  a  devisee  couhl  (b).' 

'  The  power  should  not  be  made  conditional  on  notice  being 
given,  but  notice  should  be  provided  for  by  a  separate  cov- 
enant by  the  mortgagee  not  to  sell  till  after  the  specified 
notice  (c). 

As  regards  the  cl:ul^se  or  covenant  providing  that  notice 
be  given  before  sale  under  the  power,  if  jissigns  are  to  re- 
ceive notice,  ample  scope  may  be  given  as  to  the  mode  of 
giving  it,  and  it  might  be  provided  that  the  notice  need  not 
be  personal,  but  m.iy  be  left  on  the  premises,  and  need  not 
be  addressed  to  any  person  by  name  or  designation,  or  may 
be  sent  by  post  addressed  to  the  party  at  the  post  office  next 
hia  residence  (</).' 


(a)  Davidson  Conv.,  3  ed.  vcd.  2,  621  ;  Bradford  v.  Belfidd,  2  Sim.  264  ;  see 
last  note. 

(h)  Cooke  V.  Crawford,  lo  Siin.  91 ;  Wihon  \.  Bennett,  5  De  (J.  <t  Sma.  475 ; 
Stevens  v.  Austen,  7  Jur.  N.  S.  873;  Macdonald  v.  Walker,  14  Bea.  556;  see 
ako  Ridout  v.  Uowland,  10  Grant  547. 

(<•)  Foi-gler  V.  Hopgard,  15  Q.  D.  155 ;  see  post  pp.  203,  229. 

{(/)  In  Major  V.  Ward,  5  Hare  598,  the  power  of  sale  was  conditional  on  de- 
fault and  notice  in  writing  to  the  mortgagor,  his  heirs,  executors,  administra- 
tors or  assigns,  or  left  at  his  or  their  last  or  most  usual  place  of  abode,  requiring 
payment ;  it  was  held  that  notice  to  the  mortgagor  alone  was  sufficient,  and 
that  it  was  well  served  by  fixing  it  on  the  door  of  a  house,  alleged  to  have  been 
hft  last  known  place  of  abode  ;  at  least  that  the  on  us  wa.s  thrown  on  the  parties 
objecting  to  the  sale  that  something  more  shf'uld  hp.ve  been  done.  It  was  also 
held  that  it  was  not  rtqui^5ite  to  prove  that  the  mortgagor  was  alive.  This  case 
has  been  referred  to  as  waiTanting  the  proposition,  that  in  case  of  an  assign- 
ment of  the  equity  of  redemption,  notice  need  not  be  given  to  the  assignee,  but 
it  hardly  warrants  f  o  broad  a  statement :  it  was  a  case  (to  put  it  simply)  of  a 
conveyance  from  W  to  S,  declared  void  as  against  the  creditors  of  W  in  a  suit 
at  their  instance,  but  it  was  good  as  regarded  a  subsequent  bona  fide  mortgagee 
for  value  from  S  ;  it  was  insisted  the  creditors  should  have  had  notice,  and  that 
the  notice  as  ser%"ed  was  insufficient.  It  will  be  observed  the  creditors  did  not 
stand  in  the  position  of  assignees  of  the  mortgagor,  they  did  not  claim  under, 
but  in  fact  paramount  to  the  mortgage,  and  therefore  the  case  perhaps,  is 
hardly  an  authority  that  the  notice  would  have  been  good  if  there  had  been  an 
assignee.  In  a  case  wherein  the  mortgage  provided  that  no  means  should  be 
taken  by  the  mortgagee  to  obtain  possession  till  he  should  have  given  a  month's 
notice  in  writing  after  default  demanding  pajnr  ent,  it  was  held  on  ejectment 
brought  by  the  mortgagee  that  a  notice  signed  by  his  attorney  on  record  in  an 
action  on  the  covenant  in  the  mortgage  to  recover  the  mortgage  debt,  a  month 
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'  If  a  power  of  sale  be  inserted  in  the  mortcjage.so  that  the  ClauHe  provid- 

.  ing  for  validity 

operation  of  the  Act  of  42  Vic.  before  referred  to  is  excluded,  of  Hale  in  any" 
then  it  is  important  toj^rovide,  as  that  Act  provides,  that 
any  sale  by  the  mortgagee  shall  be  valid  as  regards  the  pur- 
chaser in  all  events  of  impropriety  in  the  sale,  leaving  the 
former  personally  liable  for  inijn-oper  conduct,  if  any ;  and 
that  the  purchaser  shall  not  be  bound  to  enquire  as  to  whe- 
ther notice  has  been  given,  or  default  made,  or  otherwise  as 
to  the  validity  of  the  sale.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  clause 
the  mortgagee  selling  may  have  sometimes  difficulty  in  en- 
forcing the  sale  against  an  unwilling  purchaser  (a).  But 
such  a  clause  will  not  protect  a  purchaser  who  has  express 
notice  that  the  notice  of  sale  stipulated  for  has  not  been 
given  (6).' 

'  The  power  usually  authorizes  a  sale  by  private  contract  Frame  of 
or  at  public  auction,  for  cash  or  on  credit,  in  whole  or  in 
lots,  from  time  to  time,  under  any  special  conditions  of  sale 
as  to  title  or  otherwise,  wnth  power  at  any  sale  at  auction 
to  buy  in  and  re-sell,  without  being  responsible  for  any  loss 
or  diminution  of  price  occasioned  thereby,  and  to  rescind 
or  vary  any  contract  of  sale  that  may  have  been  entered 
into  (c).' 

'  On  any  sale  under  the  power,  the  vendor  must  be  careful  Mode  of  exer- 
so  to  act  as  that  the  interests  of  the  mortgagor  be  not  pre-  —duty  of 
judiced  by  any  negligence  or  misconduct.     The  duty  of  a  ™°'  sagee« 
mortgagee  on  sale  by  him  resembles  that  of  a  trustee  for 
sale  (d),  though  perhaps  a  greater  latitude  may  be  allowed 


prior  to  the  ejectment,  in  which  action  the  same  attorney  was  al-o  attorney  on 
i-ecord,  was  sufficient,  and  that  no  proof  need  be  given  of  the  authority  of  such 
attorney  :  Key  worth  v.  Thomson,  16  U.  C.  li.  178. 

(a)  See  Hobson  v.  BtU,  2  Bea.  17.      (b)  Parkinson  v.  Hanhury,  8  W.  E.  .575. 

(c)  As  to  the.  object  and  necessity  for  these  provisions,  see  Jamian  Byth 
Conv.  bv  Sweet,  3rd  ed.  vol.  5,  p.  412  ;  Davidson  Conv.  vol.  2,  p.  619,  3rd  ed  ; 
Dait  Vendors,  5th  ed.  p.  71,  (t  seq.  ;  Lewin  on  Trusts,  7th  ed.  398  ;  Dudley 
V.  Simpson,  L.  E.  2  Ch.  App.  102. 

[d)  Eichmond  v.  Evans,  8  Grant,  508 ;    Latch  v.  Furlong,  12  Grant,  306,  per 
Mowat^V.C    See  also  ante  n.  c. 
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to  n  mortgagee  tliau  to  a  bare  tiustee  not  interested  in  tin- 
proceeds,  and  tlic  court  might  restrain  a  sale  by  a  trustee; 
under  circumstances  in  which  they  would  not  restrain  a 
moi'tgagee  (a).  It  is  more  advisable,  of  course,  to  avoid  any 
ground  of  complaint  of  insufficiency  of  price  or  of  unfair 
sale,  that  the  property  should  be  sold  at  public  auction,  in- 
stead of  by  j)rivate  contract,  even  though  the  power  autho- 
sft^^^erluilTe  '^^^  ^^^  latter.  In  one  case  where  the  mortgagee  expressed 
M  improperly  a  dcsiic  to  get  his  debt  only,  and  made  no  effort  to  sell,  and 

conciurted.  _  ^  *' 

never  having  advertized,  sold  at  private  sale  at  a  great  un- 
dervalue, the  sale  was  set  aside,  though  it  did  not  appear 
that  the  purchaser  was  aware  of  the  negligence  of  the  mort- 
gagee (h).  Due  notice  by  advertisement  of  the  intended 
sale  should  be  given,  and  perhaps  as  to  this  the  practice 
which  governs  on  sales  by  the  direction  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  would  be  the  safest  guide.  Unnecessary  and  too 
stringent  conditions  of  sale  as  to  title  and  production  of  title 
deeds  or  otherwise  should  be  avoided  as  likely  to  prejudice 
the  sale  ;  and  if  in  this,  or  other  respects  the  conduct  of  the 
mortgagee  be  improper,  not  only  will  he  be  held  responsi- 
ble, but  under  circumstances  the  sale  may  be  set  aside  (c)  ; 
but  the  circumst{inces  must  be  very  strong  to  induce  the 
Value  of  im-    Court  to  sct  aside  a  sale  as  against  a  purchaser  acting  bona 

provements       jj  j     /  j\  i->i 

allowed.         ./la*?  (a),  and  if  the  sale  were  set  aside  as  against  such  pur- 
chaser, he  might  be  allowed  for  hig  improvements  (e).' 
R.  S.  0.  c.  99,      'A  mortgagee  cannot,  under  R  S.  O.  c,  99,  s.  1,  purchase 

right  of  mort-  °   *=  . 

gageetopiir-    himself  on  sale  under  the  power.     As  regards  the  right  so 

chase  himself.  ^  .  ,  i 

to  purchase  apart  from  the  statute,  it  is  quite  clear  that  a 

(a)  As  to  cases  wherein  the  Court  declined  to  interfere  :  Matthie  v.  Edwards, 
11  .Tut.  761  ;  Kershxic  v.  Ka'ow,  1  Jur.  N.  S.  974  ;  see  also  Faulkner  v.  Equit- 
able Society,  4  Jur.  X.  S.  1214. 

(h)  Latch  V.  Furlong,  12  Grant,  ."^03. 

(c)  Richmond  v.  Evans,  8  jrant,  508  ;  Jenkins  v.  Jones,  2  Law  T.  N.  S  128  ; 
Latch\.  Furlong,  12  Grant,  .303,  anten.  a  :  Mc Alpine  v.  Young,  2  Chan.  Cham. 
Rep.  171.  As  to  depreciatory  conditions,  see  Davidson  Conv.  3rd  ed-  vol.  1, 
p.  441 ;    Sug-.  Vend.  14th  ed.  p.  63  ;  Dart  5th  ed.  p.  73. 

(d)  See  ante,  n.  a.  (e)  Carroll  v.  Robertson,  15  Grant,  173. 
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mortgagee  has  no  such  right,  and  that  notwithstanding  any 
such  purchase,  he  will  still  continue  mortgagee,  and  liable 
to  redemption.  A  mortgagee  stands  as  above  remarked, 
much  in  the  position  of  a  trustee  for  sale ;  his^  duty  as  ven- 
dor is  to  obtain  as  much  as  possible  for  the  property,  his  in- 
terest as  purchaser  is  the  reverse  of  this,  and  that  the  pro- 
perty shall  sell  for  as  low  a  price  as  possible.  Courts  of 
Equity  forbid  a  man  placing  himself  in  this  position,  where- 
in his  interest  may  conflict  with  his  duty.  So  jealous  are 
the  coui'ts  in  allowing  the  mortgagee  to  deal  with  the  inter- 
est conveyed  to  him,  that  at  one  time  it  seemed  question-  mort^-a^'ee 
able  whether  where  the  mortgagee  should  purchase  on  a  JV^^  H^^' "' 

°   °  i-  the  estate 

sale  for  taxes  the  lands  mortgaged,  he  would  not  still  hold  ^^"^  taxes, 
them  as  mortgagee,  and  as  liable  to  redemption  on  the  terms 
of  the  mortgage  (a).     And  where  a  mortgagee  bought  the  Pm-chase  from 
equity  of  redemption  under  pressure  of  an  insolvent  mort-  ^Jer  m^- 
gagor,  at  considerably  less  than  its  value,  the  purchase  was  ^^^^' 
set  aside  at  the  instance  of  the  assignee  in  bankruptcy  of 
the  mortgagor  (b).     It  has  been  held,  however,  that  a  second 
mortgagee  buying  the  legal  estate  on  a  sale  by  the  first  Second  moit- 
mortgagee,  under  a  power  of  sale  in  his  mortgage,  takes  the  estate  on  sale 
estate  as  any  stranger,  free  from  the  equity  of  redemption  glo^e!  ^  ™° 
(c).  And  if  the  i&ortgage  of  the  second  mortgagee  be  in  (rust 
for  sale  on  default,  instead  of  with  the  usual  j^ower  of  sale, 
so  that  the  mortgagee  stands  more  in  the  position  of  a  trus- 
tee, it  is  said  (d)  even  then  he  can  purchase  from  a  prior 
mortojacree.' 

Whoever  is  entitled  to  the  right  to  redeem  is  the  person  Application  of 
who  is  entitled  to  the  residue   of  the  property  left  unsold  ceeds'of  sale. 

(a)  Smart  V.  Cottle,  10  Grant,  60,  per  VanKoughnet,  C;  SchoIJieldv.  Dickinson, 
10  Grant  226.  That  on  such  purchase  he  can  hold  ab.solutely,  see  Kelly  v.  Mack- 
lem,  14  Grant,  29. 

(b)  Ford  V.  Olden,  L.  R.  3  Eq.  461;  Davidson  Conv.,  3rd.  ed.  864,  n.  tn.  ; 
see  also  Webb  v.  Rorke,  2  Sch.  &  Lef.  661. 

(c)  -SAaw  V.  Burny,  11  Jur.  N.S.  99  ;  Parkinson  v.  Hanhury,  13  W.  R.  331  ; 
Watkim  v.  McKelior,  7  Grant,  584  ;  Broun  v.  Wovdhouse,  14  Grant,  684. 

(rf)  Fisher  mtge,  3  ed.'490. 
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Distress  for 
interest. 


after  satisfaction  of  i\\v.  inurt/^ago  debt,  and  tlie  surplus  pio- 
ceeds  if  all  bo  sold.  If  the  mort^^agor  of  a  freehold  does  not 
intend  this,  but  intends  a  C()nvei*sion  in  the  event  of  a  .sale^ 
and  tlmt  the  proceeds  shall  go  as  personal  estate,  then  that 
should  be  clearly  expressed  ;  for  when  there  is  a  mere  power 
and  not  an  absolute  trust  for  .sale,  and  a  sale  takes  place 
(ffter  the  deatli  t»f  the  mortgagor,  the  surplus  proceeds  will 
go  to  the  heir,  even  though  the  trust  of  them  be  declared  in 
favour  of  the  pei-sonal  representatives  («).  On  a  badly 
drawn  mortgnge,  by  inattention  to  the  above,  the  mortgagee 
may  frequently  be  misled  into  payment  to  the  wrong  party. 
Where  a  sale  is  liad  in  the  lifetime  of  the  mortgagor,  the 
sui"plus  proceeds  will  go  to  personal  representatives  on  his 
death  before  payment.  The  general  principle  is,  the  property 
or  its  proceeds  will  -nhere  there  is  a  mere  power  of  sale,  go' 
to  real  or  personal  representatives,  according  to  the  state  in, 
which  it  was  on  the  death  of  the  mortgagor.' 

•  A  right  of  distress  (6)  is  sometimes  given  by  the  mortgage 


Ruyal 
Canadian 


(a)  Wriijht  V.  Roue,  2  Sim  &  Stu.  323  ;  Bourne  v.  Bourne,  2  Hare,  3.5  ;  Lewin 
on  Trusts,  7  ed.  813  ;  see  also  Fletcher  v.  Ashburner  and  Ackroyd  v.  Smithson,  1 
White  &  Tud.  Lg.  Ca.  equity,  in  notes. 

(6)  This  very  important  matter,  especially  as  connected  with  the  Act  as  to 
Short  Forms  of  Mortgages,  has  been  much  discussed  in  our  Courts.  In  Royal 
Canadian  Bank  v.  Kelly,  20  C.  P.  U.  C.  .519,  22  C.  P.  U.  C.  29,  in  Appeal,  the 
Bank  v.  Kelly.  ^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^  follows :  The  appellant  mortgagee  (Kelly)  had  more  than  six 
months  after  1st  January,  1867,  distrained  on  goods  of  the  bank  on  the  mort- 
gaged premises  for  interest  (as  rent),  claimed  to  be  due  on  a  mortgage  from  one 
Dewey,  dated  23rd  February,  1866,  payable  with  ])rincipal  and  interest  in  one 
sum  on  1st  January,  1867.  The  mortgage  was  according  to  the  statutory  form, 
containing  a  pro\-ision,  as  in  the  Act,  that  the  mortgagee  might  distrain  for 
arrears  of  interest,  and  that  till  default  the  mortgagor  might  remain  in  posses- 
sion :  it  was  not  executed  by  the  mortgagee.  The  mortgagor  had,  after  1st 
January,  1867  (the  day  named  for  payment),  continued  in  po.sse-.?ion,  and  there 
was  no  evidence  as  to  any  agreement  in  respect  of  such  continuance,  or  of 
either  assent  or  dissent  to  it  by  the  mortgagee.  The  principal  and  interest  were 
unpaid.  The  distress  was  fnr  interest  from  date  of  mortgage  to  time  for  its  pay- 
ment (1st  Januarj',  1867),  as  also  for  interest  from  that  time,  till  1st  January, 
1868.     The  bank  replevied. 

The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  had  decided  in  favour  of  the  right  of  distress  ; 
this  decision  was  reversed  on  appeal.  G%vynne,  J.,  who  gave  the  judgment  in 
the  Court  below,  concurring,  as  stated  in  the  report,  ".only  on  the  ground  that 
after  1st  January,  1867,  interest  was  not  due  as  of  right,  but  only  as  damages, 
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as  a  security  for  payment  of  interest.  This  is  effected  in 
two  modes,  either  by  simple  grant  of  riglit  to  enter  and  dis- 

a  point  which,  he  said,  had  not  been  raised  in  the  Court  below."  The  written 
judgment  of  the  ('ourt  was  lost,  and  so  the  report  is  merely  as  above,  and  the 
reasons  for  reversal  are  not  given.  Mr.  Leith  was  of  counsel  for  the  bank  on 
the  appeal. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  there  was  the  posi- 
tion of  landlord  and  tenant  created  up  to  January,  18G7,  but  the  chief  question 
was  whether  it  was  at  a  rent.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  afterwards, 
in  consequence  of  total  absence  of  all  evidence  as  to  any  continuance  of  any 
tenancy,  the  mortgagor  was  not  a  tenant  at  will,  but  a  mere  overholding 
tenant,  and,  if  such,  then  certainly  either  a  tenant  at  sufferance  or  trespasser 
at  the  election  of  the  landlord,  and  consequently  liable  to  no  rent.  It  was  con  ■ 
tended  for  the  appellants  that  even  though  there  was  a  tenancy  for  a  term  or  at 
will  down  to  the  time  of  distress,  yet  it  was  not  at  any  rent  at  any  time,  and 
that  the  distress  clause  gave  only  a  personal  licence  to  take  the  mortgagor's  own 
goods,  and  did  not  at  any  time  create  a  reservation  of  rent,  or  give  all  the  rights; 
of  a  landlord  as  on  a  lease  at  a  rent.  Even  admitting  that  it  did,  still  the- 
tenancy  at  a  rent  wsis  only  up  to  1st  January,  and  the  distress  was  bad,  Ist,  in- 
asmuch as  for  the  rent  (interest)  which  fell  due  on  1st  January,  the  distress- 
was  more  than  'six  months  overdue,  and  could  not  be  upheld  under  8  Anne 
c.  14;  and  2nd,  no  rent  accrued  due  after  1st  January,  as  the  mortgagor  after 
then  was  (as  contended  at  least)  a  mere  overholding  tenant;  and  3rd,  even, 
though  he  were,  after  1st  January,  a  tenant  at  will  or  other  tenant,  yet  there 
was  no  fixed  rent,  since  interest  after  that  time  was  not  due  as  of  right,  but 
only  as  damages. 

It  will  be  seen  that  on  this'latter  ground  only,  viz.,  that  after  first  January 
no  rent  could  accrue  due,  Gwynne,  J.,  concurred  in  reversing  judgment ;  there 
being  no  doubt  but  that  the  distress  for  the  rent  (if  any  rent  were  payable  c/ua- 
rent)  due  up  to  1st  J.inuary  was  too  late. 

Whether  the  other  learned  members  of  the  Court  confined  their  judgment  to 
this  reason  does  not  appear  by  the  report.  They  may  have  considered  that  the 
distress  clause  was  a  mere  license  by  the  mortgagor  to  take  his  own  goods  and 
dispose  of  them  as  landlord  on  distraining ;  or,  that  even  though  it  were  intended 
to  create  the  j'usition  of  landlord  and  tenant  at  a  rent,  still  the  reservation  was 
bad,  for  the  reasons  as  contended  for  the  appellants  and  shewn  in  the  report; 

In  Trust  and  Loan  Company  v.  Laurason,  45  U.  C.  R.,  the  Court  virtually  Trust  ti-  Loan 
held  that  the  distress  clause  in  the  Act  as  to  Short  Forms  of  Mortgages  does  ^"0.  v.  Laura- 
create  the  position  of  landlord  and  tenant  at  a  rent  equivalent  to  the  interest  pay-        * 
able  by  the  mortgage,  with  all  the  rights  of  a  landlord  under  an  ordiuc-vry  lease 
at  a  fixed  rent.     Armour  J.  however,  gave  no  judgment  as  he  only  heard  part 
of  the  argument,  he  expressed  himself,  however,  when  judgment  was  given  as  en- 
tertaining a  view  against  it.     Cameron  J.  expressed  himself  as  concurring  with 
the  Chief  Justice  with  some  hesitation,  thinking  the  distress  clause  somewhat 
an  evasion  of  the  Chattel  Mortgage  Act.     Under  these  circumstances,  and  con- 
sidering the  decision  at  Nisi  Prius  of  Mr.  Justice  Cameron  in  La  Va^tsaire  y. 
Heron,  45  U.  C.  R.  9,  that  under  the  statutory  claiise  goods  not  belonging  to  the    • 
mortgagor,  could  not  be  distrained,  which  was  not  referred  to  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Court :  that,  as  a  matter  of  construction,  the  clause  points  far  less  to  the 
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train  for  arrears  ot"  iuturcst  and  expenses,  and  to  dispose 
of  the  distress  as  landlords  may  do  for  rent  in  arrear ;  or, 
by  the  operation  of  an  attornment  clause  actually  creating 
at  a  rent  position  of  landlord  and  tenant.  If  the  remedy 
be  given  by  the  former  mode,  viz.,  by  mere  grant  of  right 
to  distrain,  then  it  will  be  seen  it  is  less  efficacious  than  the 
Does  not  con-  latter,  for  it  can  operate  as  nothinij  more  than  a  mere  per- 

fer  a  land-  . 

lord's  reme-  soual  liccnsc  to  take  the  goods  of  tlu^  mortira<xor ;  it  cannot 
operate  so  as  to  give  the  moitgagee  the  ordinary  right  of 
landlords  to  take  the  goods  of  third  persons  on  the  premises 
demised  [a).  Neither  can  it  operate  Jis  a  grant  of  a  rent 
charge  for  want  of  an  estate  in  the  mortgagor  whereout  to 
gi-ant  it  (6),  his  estate  having  been  conveyed  by  the  mort- 

atto*"''^"t      f?^?®-     ^^  ^^  more  to  the  interest  of  the  moitgagee  to  consti- 

tlau»«;.  

creation  of  rent  service  than  to  a  mere  license;  since,  if  a  rent  service  were  in- 
tended, the  simple  course  would  have  been  to  have  added  to  the  pussessory  or  at- 
turnment  clause  "  at  a  rent  equivalent  to  the  interest ;"  whereas  if  a  mere  license 
to  take  the  mortgagor's  own  goods  were  intended,  it  would  he  difficult  to  draft 
more  concisely  that  which  a  conveyancer  with  any  foresijiht,  to  avoid  disputes 
would  provide  for,  viz.,  the  mode  in  which  the  goods  seized  should  be  di.sposed 
of,  and  which  is  done  by  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  landlords  may  act :  that 
.if,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Justice  Cameron,  the  clause,  com^trued  as  giving  a  right 
to  rent  as  rent  service  is  of  questionable  validity  as  an  evasion  of  the  ('battel 
Mortgage  Act,  then,  ut  res  magis  valeat  qunm  pereat,  it  should  be  construed  as  a 
license  ;  for  if  construed  not  as  a  license,  but  as  intended  to  create  rent  service, 
and  yet  invalid  for  that  purpose,  it  is  entirely  nugatory  for  any  purpose :  that 
not  constnied  as  a  license  the  goods  of  the  mortgagor  cannot  be  seized  off  the 
premises  :  considering  the  above,  and  the  language  of  Mr.  Justice  Gwynne,  as 
above  mentioned,  on  the  giving  of  judgment  in  the  appeal  of  the  Bank  v.  Kelly, 
and  that  in  the  case  of  the  Trust  and  Loan  Company  there  was,  at  least  in  the 
mere  language  of  the  mortgage,  a  distinction  from  the  Bank  case,  the  authors 
may  be  excused  if  they  suggest  that  it  may  be  prudent  for  a  mortgagee  if  he  uses 
he  mere  statutory  forms,  to  add  to  the  possessory  clause  the  words  "the  term 
hereby  granted  is  at  a  rent,  equivalent  to,  and  payable  on  the  same  days  as  the 
interest,  and  when  paid  will  be  in  satisfaction  thereof,"  or  to  that  effect.     The 
mortgagee  should  execute  the  mortgage  if  the  term  granted  by  the  clause  re- 
quires to  be  in  writing  ;  Swatmin  v.  Ambler,  8  Ex.  72  ;  Pitman  v.  Woodbury,  3 
Ex.  4. 

(a)  Chapman  v.  Beeckman,  3  Q.  B.  723 ;  Fisher  on  Mortgage,  3rd  ed.  448  ; 
La  Vassaire  v.  Heron,  45  XJ.  C.  R.9  ;  Freeman  v.  Edwards,  2  Ex.  732  ;  Royal 
Canadian  Bank  v.  Kelly,  19  C.  P.  U.  C.  196,  per  Gwynne,  J. 

(6)  Per  Patteson,  J.,  Doe  d.  Garrod  v.  Olley,  12  A.  <fe  E.  481 ;  see  per  Park, 
B.,  in  freeman  v.  Edwards,  2  Ex.  supra. 
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tute  the  mortgagor  his  tenant,  either  at  will,  or  from  year  to 
year  at  a  rent:  the  latter  tenancy  is  to  be  preferred,  as  the 
former  is  defeasible  by  the  death  (a),  or  alienation  of  either 
party  with  notice  to  the  other  (6),  and  consbquently  the 
rent  is  precarious.  If  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year  be  created, 
care  must  be  taken  to  introduce  a  clause  enablinfj  the  mort- 
gagee  at  any  time  after  default  to  determine  the  tenancy,  as 
otherwise,  unless  intent  to  the  contrary  were  apparent  on  the 
mortgage,  the  ordinary  right  given  to  the  mortgagee  to  enter 
might  be  overridden,  and  the  mortgagor  might,  notwith- 
istanding  default  by  him,  be  entitled  to  the  usual  half-year's 
notice  to  quit,  incident  to  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year,  be- 
fore the  tenancy  could  be  determined  (c).  If  an  attorn- 
ment clause  as  above,  creating  a  tenancy,  be  introduced,  it 
will  be  unnecessary,  perhaps  indeed  improper,  to  insert  the 
usual  clause  authorizing  the  mortgagor  to  retain  possession 
in  default.' 

'The  tenancy  is  created  by  a  clause  declaring  that    the  Attornment 

or  tenancy 

mortgagor  attorns  and  becomes  tenant  from  year  to  year  (or  clause, 
otherwise)  to  the  mortgagee,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  of  the  pre- 
mises conveyed,  at  a  yearly  rsnt  of  the  sum  named  equiva- 
lent to  the  interest,  and  expressed  to  be,  when  paid,  in 
satisfaction  thereof,  payable  in  half-yearly  or  other  pay- 
ments, according  to  the  days  fixed  for  payment  of  interest, 
with  a  proviso  that  the  mortgagee,  his  heirs  or  assigns  may 
on  certain  events,  as  default  in  payment,  or  breach  of  coven- 
ant, enter  and  determine  the  tenancy  without  notice.  This 
tenancy  would  not  seem  to  be  open  to  any  objection  on  the 
ground  of  want  of  certainty  in  the  term  {d) :  a  subject  which 
is  hereafter  considered.' 

'The  operation  of  the  proviso  for  quiet  enjoyment  by  the  Proviso  for 

quiet  enjoy- 
~~ — ment  till  de- 
fault. 
(a)  Turner  v.  Barnes,  2  B.  *  S.  435.                (6)  Pos<p.  216,  n./. 

(c)  Metropolitan  Society  v.  Broion,  4   H.  &  N.  428 ;  Doe  d.  Bastow  v.  Ojx,  11 
<i.  B.  122  ;  see  further  the  notes  to  Keec'i  v.  HcUl,  1  Smith  Lg.  Ca8es,523. 

(d)  WUkinson  v  Hall,  3  Bing.  N.  C.  533  ;  Ford  v.  Jones,  12  C.  P.  U.  C.  358. 
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In.ijivisable 
that  mort- 
gagee should 
take  posses- 
don. 


Liability 
thereon  to 
account. 


What  charges 
allowed  as 
against  mort- 
gagor. 


mortgagor  is  liereafter  alluded  to  (a) :  it  will  tliere  be  seen 
that  it  is  frequently  invalid  for  the  purpose  intended. 
Questions  on  this  proviso  fi  equently  arise  in  actions  of  eject- 
ment, and  on  its  effect  depends  also  the  period  from  which 
the  Statute  of  Limitations  will  bc-nn  to  run  a<'ainst  the 
mortgagee.' 

'  Unless  there  be  some  absolute  necessity  for  the  mortgagee 
to  enter  into  pos.session,  such  a  course  is  usually  avoided,  for 
it  involves  an  account  between  him  and  the  mortgagor.     A 
mortgagee  in  po.'^session  is  liable  to  account  for  what  he  has 
received,  or  for  what,  without  wilful  default,  he  might  have 
received  (6).     He  is  chargeable  with  an  occupation  rent  in 
respect  of  property  held  by  himself,  and  is  liable  for  volun- 
tary waste,  (as  in  pulling  down  houses  and  opening  mines). 
As  a  mortgagee  in  possession  is  regarded  in  some  mea.sure 
in  the  light  of  a  trustee,  he  will,  if  he  assign  the  mortgage 
and  possession  to  another  without  the  assent  of  the  mort- 
gagor, continue  to  be  accountable  and  chargeable  for  rents 
and   profits  after  assignment  (c) ;   a  matter  of  some  im- 
portance where  they  should  be  large,  and  the  assignee  should 
receive,  or,  but  for  his  wilful  default,  might  have  received, 
more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  mortgage  debt.     For  many 
improvements  he  might  make  he  will  not  be  allowed,  as 
otherwise  by  large  expenditure  he  might  preclude  the  mort- 
gagor from  redeeming  (d).     This  would  be  what  has  been 
termed  "  improving  the  mortgagor  out  of  his  estate"  (e).' 
'  In  the  absence  of  any  contiuct  by  the  mortgagor  to  insure, 
or  that  he,  the  mortgagee,  may,  he  cannot  add  any  premiums 
he  may  pay  for  insurance  to  the  mortgage  debt  as  a  charge 


(a)  Poit  p.  212. 

(b)  As  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  liability,  see  ColdweU  v.  Hall,  9  Grant,  110; 
Paul  V.  Johnson,  12  Grant,  474  ;  see  also  generally  as  to  liability  of  mortgagee, 
Taylor  Cha.  Orders,  3  ed.  p.  2.32. 

(c)  Fisher  on  Mortgage,  3  ed.  939.     {d)  Kerhy  v.  Kerhy,  5  Grant,  587. 
(e)  Sandon  v.  Hooper,  6  Bea.  246. 
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on  the  property  (a),  unless  perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  pro- 
perty destroyed  being  restored  by  the  insurers  under  the 
Act  before  spoken  of  of  14!  Geo.  III.,  c.  78.  He  may  charge 
his  actual  expenses,  but  cannot  stipulate  for  an  allowance  or 
commission  to  himself  for  the  trouble  of  collecting  the  rents  • 
nor  charge  for  his  trouble  in  collecting  the  rents.  He  may,, 
however,  when  the  collection  of  the  rents  would  involve 
time  and  trouble,  appoint  a  receiver,  and  allow  and  charge  a  (^ 
reasonable  remuneration  for  the  services  of  such  receiver- 
He  will  be  also  allowed  for  repairs,  and  expenses  incun-ed  in 
upholding  the  mortgagor's  title  against  adverse  claimants.' 

'  ^y  ^-  ^-  Q_g-    108,  s.lT^  interest  more  than  six  years  R.  S.  0.,  c. 
overdue  ceases  to  be  a  charge  on  the  lanomor^^a^e 

o 


as  the  mortgagee  can  reach  assets  descende 
mortgagor  by  suit  jigainst  them  on  the  coveiiant  of  their  an- 
cestor, and  also  by  suit  against  the  personal  representatives, 
and  the  equity  of  redemption  is  assets,  the  mortgagee,  to 
avoid  circuity  of  action,  is  allowed,  a^sjigainst  the  heirs,  to 
tack  to  his  mortgage  debt  the  whole  arrears  of  interest, 
though  exceeding  six  years,  recoverable  on  the  covenant  (6). 
And  where  the  mortgagor  is  seeking  to  redeem,  and  there 
is  no  incumbrancer  subsequent  to  the  mortgage,  or  the  mort- 
gagee has  sold  under  his  power  of  sale,  and  has  surplus  pro- 
ceeds on  hand,  he  is  entitled  to  all  arrears  of  interest  that 
are  recoverable  on  the  covenant  (c),  which  by  R.  S.  O.  c.  61 
are  only  barred  after  twenty  years,  notwithstanding  the  lan- 

guajorO!^t5rc!^To5rrTr^ 


Vtu'OtMM/" 


108,  s.  17,  ar- 
^^^^^  ,    ^MX,  rears  of  in- 
r*  ' »   «   terest  recover- 

e  heirs  oi  a  able. 


'  As  regards  calculation  of  interest  when  partial  payments  Interest  how- 
have  been  made,  these  are  to  be  applied  when  the  principal 


(a)  Doh»on  v.  Land,  8  Hare,  216  ;  Brooke  v.  Stone,  34  L.  J.  Ch.  251  ;  but  see 
Scholefleld  v.  Lochwood  9  Jur.  N.  S.  738. 
(6)  Carroll  v.  Robertson,  16  Grant,  173  ;  Aire^  v.  Mitchell,  21  Grant,  510. 

(c)  Edmonds  v.  Waugh,  L.  E.  1  Eq.  418,  questioning  Mason  v.  Broadbent,  33 
Bea.  296  ;  Ford  v.  Allen,  15  Grant,  565;  H&weren  v.  Bradburn,  22  Grant,  96. 

(d)  Allan  v.  McTavish,  2  App.  R.  278  ;  see  Boice  v.  O'Lotne,  3  App.  R.  167. 
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is  not  overdue,  in  tlie  reduction  of  interest.  When  the  prin- 
cipal is  overdue,  it  is  much  to  the  mortgagee's  interest  to 
apply  the  payments  on  the  interest,  and  he  is  entitled  so  to 
apply  them,  in  the  absence,  at  le.ust,  of  any  apjuopriation  of 
such  payments  by  the  debtor.  The  method  usually  adopted 
in  making  out  an  account,  viz.,  that  of  charging  first  the  in- 
terest on  the  whole  debt  for  the  whole  period,  as  if  no  pay- 
ment had  been  made,  then  allowing  interest  on  each  pay- 
ment from  the  time  it  was  made,  and  then  deducting  all  the 
payments  and  interest  on  them  from  the  whole  debt  and  in- 
terest on  it,  is  not  the  correct  way  of  arriving  at  a  balance  ; 
it  is  so  much  in  favour  of  the  debtor,  that  where  there  has 
been  long  arrear  of  interest,  and  payments  made  on  account 
by  the  debtoi*  not  covering  the  interest  alone,  the  debtor,  in 
the  course  of  time,  without  adding  any  payment  in  the 
meantime  will  make  his  creditor  his  debtor  ((/).' 
Provision  su<         '  There  is  sometimes  a  provision  that  if  interest  be  not 

to  incr6£hS6  of 

interest.  punctually  paid,  the  rate  shall  be  increased  ;  in  such  case 

the  increased  rate  will  be  viewed  merely  as  a  penalty  against 
which  a  Court  of  Equity  will  relieve.    On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  higher  rate  be  named  as  that  at  which  interest  shall  be 
paid,  with  a  provision  for  its  reduction  on  punctual  payment, 
here  on  default  the  higher  rate  can  be  enforced  and  no  re- 
lief had  (h).     And  so  also  a  stipulation  that  if  the  principal 
be  not  paid  on  the  day  named,  the  rate  shall  be  increased  is 
enforcible  in  equity  as  well  as  law  (c).' 
Right  of  pos-        'The  right  to  possession  as  between  mortgagee  and  mort- 
tween  mortga-  g^gOT  may  be  considered  under  the  following  heads  : — 
gagon    ^'^^         1-  When  nothing  is  said  as  to  pos.session  in  the  mortgage, 
When  mort-     ®*'  ^^  or  after  its  execution,  and  no  tenancy  is  created  by  any 
fojx)sse8si*on!^  implied  or  express  agreement ;  here  the  mortgagee's  right  of 


(a)  Sir  James  Mc"regor  v.  Gaulin,  4  U.  C.  R.  378.  The  above  is  the  mode 
usually  adopted  by  merchants,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  where  their  transac- 
tions are  large,  f'ey  must  lose  largely  by  it. 

(6)  Daviboi  Convey ancin.',  3rd  ed,  vol.  2,  292. 

(c)  Wa'Idell  V  McColl,  14  Grant,  211. 
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possession  exists  from  the  time  of  execution  of  tlie  mortgage 
(b) ;  and  the  mortgagor  continuing  in  possession  is  in  the 
position  of  a  tenant  at  sufferance. 

2.  If  the  mortgage  is  silent  as  to  possession,  ^n  J  the  mort-  wiien  mort- 
gagee either  expressly  consent  to  the  mortgagor  remaining  in  ^pof^sVarioD!* 
possession, or  the  facts  aresuchthat  such  consentcan  be  implied  cons^ru  t^^^ 
(c),  then  the  mortgagor  cannot  be  treated  as  a  trespasser,  or  'nortgascors 
tenant  at  sufferance,  and  so  ejected  without  demand  of  pos- 
session.    The  position  of  a  mortgagor  under  these  circum- 
stances is  like  that  of  a  tenant  at  will,  both  as  regards  right 

to  possession  and  the  application  of  the  Statute  of  Limita- 
tions. 

3.  If  nothing  appear  as  to  a  tenancy  or  right  to  possession,  Covenant  by 
beyond  a  covenant  by  the  mortgagor  that  after  default  the  that  mortga- 
mortgagee  may  enter,  hold,  possess  and  enjoy,  this  will  not  fluit  may  ^ 
by  implication  override  the  effect  of  the  conveyance,  which  ^^^^^' 
gives  aji^mmeiUate_jight  of  entry  to  the  mortgagee  :  such  a 
covenant  may  be  regarded  only  as  an  ordinary  covenant  for 

quiet  enjoyment,  to  take  effect  after  default  (d). 

4.  If  the  mortgage  contain  a  positive  agreement  or  proviso  Agreeement 
that  till  default  in  payment  on  certain  named  days  the  mort-  gago^retain 
gagor  may  remain  in  possession,  as  for  instance  when  a  day  default^""  ^^ 
is  named  for  payment  of  principal,  and  prior  days  for  pay- 
ment of  interest,  this  operates  as  a  rendemise  to  the  mort- 
gagor "for  as  long  as  he  had  time  given  him  to  redeem  by 
payment  of  the  mortgage  money,  unless  he  make  default 

in  any  intermediate  payment,"  as  being  an  affirmative 
agi'eement  by  the    mortgagee  for  a  dejinite   named   time, 


(a)  Eitchfield  v.  Ready,  20  L.  J.  Ex.  .52  ;  and  see  11  A.  &  E.  314. 
(6)  Doe.  d.  Mowat  v.  Smith,  8  U.  C.  R.  139. 

(c)  Can  such  consent  be  implied  so  as  to  create  a  tenancy  at  will  from  the 
mere  fact  of  silence  by  the  mortgagee  and  his  knowledge  that  the  mortgagor  re- 
mains in  possession  ?  See  notes  to  Eeech  v.  HaU,  1  Smith  Lg.  Cases,  590,  578. 
and  Evans  v.  EUiott,  9  A.  &  E.  342  ;  Royal  Canadian  Bank  v.  Kdly,  19  C,  P.  U. 
C.  196,  per  Gwynne,  J. 

(d)  Doe  d.  Roylance  v.  Lightfoot,  8  M.  &  W.  553. 
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On  dcfftult. 


Posucasory 
right  on  un- 
certainty of 
the  term,  or 


and    the   inoitj,'agee's   riglit  of  entry  will    accrue   only  on 
default  (a). 

5.  On  default  in  tlie  la.st  instance  the  mortgagor  liccomes 
tenant  at  sufferance. 

('}.   If  tlie  duration  of  the  intended  dennse  be  unceitain.  or 
couched  in  the  shape  only  of  a  neffufive  covenant  by  the 
mere^negative  mortgagee,  it  lias  been  said  this  will  not  operate  a«  a  valid 
the  mortgagee  demise  (b).     Thus  a  mere  covenant  by  the  mortgagee  that 
in  case  of  non-payment  on  the  day  named  he  would  not 
enter  till  after  a  month's  notice  in  writing,  ha.s  been  said  to 
be  invalid  as  a  demise,  on  the  double  objection  of  want  of 
certainty,  and  of  aftinnative  language.     And  even  though 
there  were  affirmative  language  giving  to  the  mortgagor  a 
possessory  right,  it  will  not  avail  unless  the  period  for  pos- 
session be  fixed  and  certain ;  thus  an  agreement  that  the 
mortgagor  might  remain  in  possession  till  a  month's  notice 
in  writing  to  quit  after  default,  w^ould  not  create  a  term 
certain.      VVliere,  as  is  usual,  the  mortgage  names  a  day  for 
payment  of  principal  money  with  intermediate  days  for  pay- 
ment of  interest,  and  a  provision  that  till  default  in  payment 
the  mortgagor  may  remain  in  possession,  no  objection  can 
be  made  on  the  ground  of  want  of  certainty.     Such  pro- 
^'ision  operates  as  creating  a  term  till  the  day  named  for 
payment  of  the  principal,  with  a  ces.ser  of  the  term  on  de- 
fault in  payment  of  interest.     A  lease  for  ten  years,  if  the 
lessee  so  long  live,  is  a  good  lease. 
Possessory  7.  If  by  the  operation  of  an  attornment  clause,  as  before 

rijjht  CD  at-  I    •        1      1  111  11 

tomment.        explained,  the  mortgagor  should  expressly  become  tenant  to 


(a)  Wi'kinson  v.  Half,  .3  Bing.  X.  C.  533;  Ford  v.  Jones,  12  C.  P.  U.  C.  358. 
See  remarks  under  the  sixth  head. 

(6)  See  the  notes  to  Ktech  v.  Hall,  1  Smith  Lg.  Ca,  8  ed.  p.  580  ;  see  also  on 
the  question  as  to  certaintj-,  Ashford  v.  McNaughtai,  11  U.  C.  K.  171;  Mc- 
Motion  V.  McFaul.  14  C.  P.  U-  C.  433 ;  Konkle  v.  Mai/bee,  23  U.  C.  R.  274 ; 
Sidey  v.  Hardcasth,  11  U.  C.  E.  162 ;  Copp  v.  Holmes,  6  C.  P.  U.  C.  373 ; 
Richardson  v.  Langridge,  Tudor's  Lg.  Ca.  3  ed.  p.  l-o,  and  cases  there  referred 
to  ;  see  also  a  re\'iew  of  the  cases  in  Royal  Canadian  Bank  v.  KeUy,  19  G.  P.  V , 
C.  196. 
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the  mortgagee,  either  at  will  or  from  year  to  year,  at  a  rent, 
then  he  will  have  the  ordinar}*  right  to  possession  of  any  such 
tenant,  except  in  so  far  as  such  right  may  be  (qualified  by  the 
mortgage  itself  in  giving  right  to  entry  witliout^notice  on  de- 
fault in  payment,  or  non-observance  of  covenants. 

8.  Those  cases  where, as  in  the  fourth  and  seventh  instances  On  non-exe- 
cution by 
above,  the  proviso   for  possession  is  valid  as  a  re-demise  by  mortgapree  of 

the  mortgagee  if  the  mortgage  were  executed  by  him,  but  if 
not  so  executed,  might  fail  to  create  the  term  intended,  as 
not  being  in  compliance  with  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  or  R.  S 
O.  c.  98,  s.  4.' 

'  It  would  seem  that  where  the  proviso  for  possession  would 
give  a  right  to  possession  exceeding  three  years,  though  sub- 
ject to  earlier  determination  on  default  by  the  mortgagor, 
that    non-execution    by     the    mortgagee    will    cause    the  Non -execution 

r ; ;  .  of  mortgage 

proviso  to  be   invalid  to  create  the  term,  or  right  to  pos-  by  mortgagee, 
session  intended  (a) ;  unless  indeed  the  mortgage  can  operate 
to  execute  the  term  by  way  of  use.     Thus  it  may  well  be  b^ex^cuted^by 
contended  that  on  a  mortorage  in  fee  by  way  of  release  or  Y^y  ^f  use  m 

o   o  J  J  favour  of 

statutory  gi-ant,  wherein  the  day  for  payment  should  be  more  mortgagor. 
than  three  years  from  execution  of  the  mortgage,  with  a 
proviso  for  possession  by  the  mortgagor  till  default,  that  it 
might  operate  to  create  a  use  for  the  term  in  the  mortgagee 
for  the  mortgagor,  which  the  statute  would  execute  (6),  and 

(a)  Sxcatmnn  v.  Ambler,  8  Ex.  72  ;  Pitman  v.  Woodbury,  3  Ex.  4  ;  BoevLifjkt- 
foot,  8  M.  &  W.  553  ;  Wilkinson  v.  Hull,  3  Bing.  N.  C,  533  ;  Ford  v.  Jones,  12 
C.  P.  U.  C.  358.  See  Trust  and  Loan  Co.  v.  Laurason,  argued  in  Q.  B.,  E.T., 
1880,  not  yet  reported.     See  Ante  p.  206,  note,  a. 

(h)  Morton  v.  Woods  L.  R.  3  Q.  B.  658,  per  Blackburn,  J.;  in  argument  and 
judgment,  see  Simpson  v.  Hartman,  27  U.  C.  R.  460,  where  a  mother  seised  in 
fee  in  consideration  of  five  shillings  and  natural  love,  granted,  bargained,  and 
sold  to  her  daughter,  and  her  heirs,  to  their  man  use,  for  ever,  "  reserving,  never 
theless,  to  my  (the  grantor's)  own  use,  benefit,  and  behoof,  the  occupation,  rents, 
issues,  and  profits  of  the  above  granted  premises  during  my  natural  life."  The 
Court  ^considered  that  the  fee  passed  to  the  grantee.  The  operation  of  the 
Statute  of  Uses  was  not  alluded  to ;  and  if  it  had  been,  it  would  seem  that 
taking  the  conveyance  to  operate  by  way  of  grant  (whatever  might  have  been 
the  case  if  it  were  to  operate  as  a  covenant  to  stand  seized,  or  by  way  of  bar- 
gain and  sale),  the  use  in  favour  of  the  grantor  would  still  have  been  a  use  upon 
use,  and  so  unexecuted  by  the  statute,  and  a  mere  trast.  This  case,  therefore, 
■does  not  conflict  with  what  is  stated  in  the  text. 
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as  to  which  the  execution  by  the  mortgagee  would  be  irnina- 
terial.     If,  Ijowever  the  conveyance  should  be  nnto  and  to 
^  the  use  of  the  mortgagee,  or  otherwise  there  should  be  a  use 

on  a  use,  or  the  mortgage  were  to  a  corporation,  in  whom  no 
use  can  be  executed,  then  no  legal  estate  in  the  term  would 
be  executed  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  mortgagor  (a).' 

'  Where  the  term  intended  to  be  created  cannot  be  executed 
in  the  mortgagor  under  the  Statute  of  Uses,  and  assuming, 
as  would  seem  to  be  the  case  (6),  that  where  it  would  exceed 
three  yeai*s,  the  non-execution  by  the  mortgagee  would  pre- 
vent its  taking  effect,  the  clause  as  to  possession  would 
still  be  evidence  of  a  tenancy  at  will :  and  if  there  be  an  at- 
tornment clause  in  the  mortgage  under  which  the  mortgagor 
agrees  to  pay  as  rent  sums  equivalent  to  the  interest,  and  oc- 
cupation subsequently  by  him,  the  position  of  landlord  and 
tenant  will  be  created  at  a  rent,  and  the  mortgagee  can  dis- 
train ((') :  nor  would  it  seem  to  be  necessary  for  such  purpose 
that  rent  should  theretofore  have  been  paid  qua  rent  (d). 
Probably,  also,  if  rent  were  paid  qua  rent,  with  reference  to 
a  year  or  aliquot  part  of  a  year,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the 
mortgage  shewing  that  a  tenancy  at  will  only  were  intended, 
a  tenancy  from  year  to  year  would  be  created  (e).' 
Sub-lease  by  a  'If  the  mortgagor  be  tenant  at  will  to  the  mortgagee,  an 
"nMnrwill.  assignment  or  sub-lease  by  the  mortgagor,  does  not  per  se 
without  notice  to  the  mortgagee  determine  the  tenancy  (/"). 

(a)  See  Simpson  v.  Hartman,  supj-a.  (6)  Ante  note  6. 

(c)  West  V.  Fritche,  3  Ex.  216  ;  Morton  v.  Woods,  L.  R.  3  Q.  B.  658 ;  Jtoj/al 
Canadian  Bank  v.  Kellif,  19  C.  P.  U.  C.  196,  ante  p.  206.  See  Trust  and  Loan 
Co.  \.  Laurason,  ante  p.  207,  note. 

(d)  Per  Blrckbum,  J.,  in  Morton  v.  Woods,  supra.         (e)  See  Ante  p.  169. 

(/■)  Pinhom  V.  Souster,  8  Ex.  763.  Melliuy  v.  Leak,  16  C.  B.  6o2,  669.  Richard- 
son V.  Langridjje,  1  Tud.  Lg.  Cases,  3rd  ed.  20.  The  position  of  a  tenant  of  a 
mortgagor,  himself  tenant  at  will  to  the  mortgagee,  seems  to  be  involved  in 
some  obscurity.  As  a  general  rule  a  lessor  being  reversioner  can  treat  the  tenant 
of  his  tenant  at  will  as  a  trespasser  ;  but  there  is  a  case  "  which  goes  so  far  as 
to  show  that  a  mortgagor  in  possession,  who  is  not  treated  by  the  mortgagee  as 
a  trespasser,  may  confer  on  his  lessee  the  legal  possession,  although  the  mortgage 
was  in  fee."  Doe.  d.  Higr/inlotham  v.  Barton,  11  A.  &  E.  307.  James  v.  Mc- 
Oibney,  24  TI.  C.  R.  1-58,  per  Draijer,  C.  J.  See  also  Evans  v.  Elliott,  9  A. 
&  E.  342,  per  Ld.  Deuman,  C.  J, 
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'  Where  the  mortofagor  has,  after  the  mortgafje,  demised  to  Mortgagee 

f=   >=  '    J  fo   &   '  ^„j  tenants  of 

tenants,  and  on  default  in  payment,  or  otherwise,  has  become  the  mortKagor, 

after  the 

disentitled  to  the  possession,  the  mortgagee  may,  by  recogniz-  mortgage, 
ing  the  possession  of  the  tenant,  preclude  himsejf  from  being 
able  to  treat  him  as  a  trespasser ;  and  it  is  said  he  becomes 
tenant  to  the  mortgagee  on  payment  to  him  of  the  rent  re- 
served by  the  mortgagor  (a).  But  it  would  seem  that  the 
mere  receipt  of  interest  by  the  mortgagee  from  the  mort- 
gagor will  not  amount  to  such  recognition  (6).  The  mort- 
gagee cannot  without  some  assent  of  such  tenant,  express  or 
implied,  constitute  him  his  tenant,  and  cause  him  to  hold  of 
him  the  mortgagee  ;  and  without  such  assent  evidencing  a 
new   tenancy  between  the  mortofaffee  and  the  tenant,  no  ?^°  privity 

*'  o   o  between  them. 

privity  of  estate  exists  between  them,  and  the  mortgagee 
would  not,  as  in  the  case  of  a  tenant  before  mortgage,  have 
the  rights  and  remedies  of  the  mortgagor  to  the  rent  (c).  It 
is  said  "  that  in  order  to  create  a  tenancy  between  the  mort- 
gagee and  the  tenant  let  into  possession  by  a  mortgagor, 
there  must  be  some  evidence  whence  it  may  be  infen-ed  that 
such  relation  has  been  raised  by  mutual  agreement,  and  that 
in  such  case  the  terms  of  the  tenancy  are  to  be  ascertained 
(as  in  an  ordinary  case),  from  the  same  evidence  w^hich  proves 
its  existence :  and  where  the  tenant  does  consent  to  hold 
under  the  mortgagee,  a  new  tenancy  is  created,  not  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  old  one  between  him  and  the  mortgagor  " 
{d).     It  would  seem  how^ever,  that  the  consent  must  be  of  a 

(a)  Keech  v.  Hall,  1  Smith,  Lg.  Ca.  8  ed.,  p.  .578  ;  Doe.  d.  Whitoker  v.  Hales, 
7  Bing.  322.  (t)  Doe.  d.  Rogers  v.  Cadicallader,  2  B.  &  Ad.  473  ;  see  how- 
ever, Evans  v.  Elliott,  9  A.  &  E.  342,  per  Denman,  C.  J.  (c)  Evans  v.  Elliott, 
9  A.  &  E.  342 ;  Partington  v.  Woodcock,  6  A.  &  E.  690,  per  Patteson,  J. 
(d)  Moss  V.  Ga'limore,  1  Smith  Lg.  Ca.,  in  notis  8th  ed.  p.  637.  Of  what 
nature  would  be  the  new  tenancy  between  the  mortgagee  and  tenant  ?  For 
instance,  if  the  demise  from  the  mortgagor  were  by  deed  having  more  than 
three  years  to  run  with  covenants  to  repair,  or  cultivate  in  a  particular  mode, 
and  all  that  passed  between  the  mortgagee  and  the  tenant  was  a  verbal  consent 
under  threat  of  eviction  to  hold  of  the  mortgagee,  on  payment  of  the  rent  re- 
served by  the  old  lease,  it  would  seem  that  at  most  this  could  not  create  a  greater  • 
interest  than  from  year  to  year  ;  per  Cockbum,  C.  J.,  Carpenter  v.  Parker,  3  C 
B.  N.  S.  235.  If  so,  would  the  terms  of  the  old  lease  as  to  repairs  and  cultiva- 
tion govern  and  be  incorporated  into  the  new  tenancy  ?    See  ante  p.  169. 
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How  by  act  of  distinct  cliaiactcr  to  create  such  new  tenancy,  at  least  to  have 

inortgaj;op  tlu- 

teniint  niav  ho  tho  offV'ct  01  absolving  the  tenant  from  liability  to  j)ay  the  rent 

iiUtdlvt'd  fnuH  ,       .,  ,  1111.,.!, 

liability  to       to  the  mortgagor  reserved  on  the  lease  from  him,  when  the 
same  has  not  been  actually  paid  under  some  constraint  to  the 
mortgagee,  and  that  mere  consent  alone  to  hold  of  the  mort- 
gagee will  not  have  this  eflfect.     Thus  Tnere  notice  by  the 
mortgagee  to  such  a  tenant  will  be  no  defence  to  an  action  by 
the  mortgagor  either  for  rent  due  before  or  after  the  no- 
tice.     The  ordinary  principle  as  to  a  tenant  is  that  he  must 
pay  rent,  or  for  use  and  occupation,  to  the  })erson  from  whom 
he  took,  and  cannot  deny  his  landlord's  right  short  of  evic- 
tion, or  what  is  tantamount  to  eviction  by  a  title  para- 
mount to  the  landlord,  or  payment  under  constraint  of  par- 
amount charges  as  rent  charges,  or  other  claims  issuing  out 
of  the  land  (a) .      Applying  these  principles  to  the  case  of 
the  mortgagor'.s  tenant  on  demise  after  mortgage,  then  it  is 
clear  if  the  tenant  be  rightfully  evicted  by  the  mortgagee  and 
let  into  possession  again  on  a  new  agreement  between  him 
and  the  mortgagee,  that  the  old  lease  ceases  :  so  also  it  would 
seem  to  be,  (though  it  is  by  no  means  clear),  if  there  be  only 
a  constructive  eviction,  as  for  instance  a  threat  to   evict, 
coupled  with  an  attornment  to  the  mortgagee  as  his  tenant 
(6).     And  though  there  have  been  no  eviction,  either  actual 
or  constructive,  and  no  attornment  or  new  tenancv  created 
between  the  mortgagee  and  the  tenant,  still  payment  to  the 
fonner  under  constraint  in  discharge  of  his  claims  will  be  a 
good  defence  by  the  tenant  in  an  action  for  the  rent  by  the 
mortgagor  (c).     But  as  befor^^,  mentioned,  mere  notice  by  the 
mortgagee  to  the  tenant  who  becomes  such  after  the  mort- 
gage will  not  absolve  the  tenant  from  liability  to  his  lessor 
for  past  or  future  rent ;  and  there  has  been  some  question  as . 

(i)  Notes  to  Lampleigh  v.  Brathioait ;  Smith  Lg.  Ca.  8th  ed.  p.  177. 

(6)  Doe  d.  Higginbotham  v.  Barton,  11  A.  &  E.  315  ;  Mayor  of  Poole  v.  Whitt, 
15  M.  &  W.  571  ;  but  see  the  judgments  in  Delaney  v.  Fox,  2  C.  B.  N.  S.  768  ; 
■Carpenter  v  Parker,  .3  C.  B.  N.  S.  237. 

(<•)  Johnson  v.  Jones,  9  A.  &  E.  809.  See  also  Murdiff  v.  Ware,  21 U.  C.  R.68. 
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to  whether  notice  from  the  mortgagee,  though  coupled  with 
payment  of  the  rent,  is  any  defence   to  an  action  by  the 
mortgagor  if  the  rent  was  overdue  before  notice  given  {a).' 
'  So  far  as  regards  tenants  on  a  demise  from  the  mortgagor  Position  of 

mortgagee  and 

prior  to  the  mortgage,  the  mortgagee,  subject  to  the  effect  of  tenant  of 

,.,  .  1-111C11  •      mortgagor  on 

a  vahd  provison  that  till  default  the  mortgagor  may  remain  demise  before 
in  possession,  or  receive  the  rents  and  profits,  occupies  the  "  ^  ^  • 
ordinary  position  of  assignee  of  the  reversion  on  a  lease,  and 
has  the  same  rights,  remedies  and  liabilities  as  regards  the 
lessee.  Attornment  by  the  tenant  to  the  mortgagee  is  not 
requisite,  and  until  the  mortgagee  interferes  with  the  ten- 
ancy the  tenant  is  safe  in  paying  the  rent  to  the  mortga- 
gor  (6).' 

'  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  mortgagee  permits  Right  of  mort- 
the  mortgagor  to  receive  the  rents,  and  does  not  in  any  way  rents, 
interfere  with  the  tenancy,  and  that  the  tenant  omits  to  pay 
rent  to  either,  the  question  then  arises,  how  the  mortgagor 
can  enforce  payment.  It  is  clear  that  where  there  is  no  sub- 
sisting re-demise  to  the  mortgagor,  and  the  mortgagee  is  the 
reversioner,  that  the  mortgagor  is  not  entitled  to  sue  or  dis- 
train in  his  own  name,  and  so  no  proceedings  can  be  had  un- 
less in  the  name  of  the  mortgagee  :  recent  cases  go  to  shew 
that  under  such  circumstances  as  above,  the  mortgagor 
is  " presumptione  juris  authorised,"  "if  it  should  become 
necessary,  to  realize  the  rent  by  distress,  and  to  distrain  for 
it,  in  the  mortgagee's  name,  and  as  his  bailifif"  (c).  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  those  cases  however,  were  cases  in  which 
there  was  no  re-demise  in  the  mortgage  to  the  mortgagor, 
and  from  all  that  appears  in  them,  there  was  no  right  to  pos- 
session in  the  mortgagor.  In  any  case  in  which  there  should 


(a)  Wilton  v.  Dunn,  17,  Q.  B.  295  :  see  also  per  Hagarty,  J.,  in  Fairhairn  v. 
HUliard ,  27  U.  C.  R.  Ill,  and  WaddUove  v.  Bamet,  2  Bing.  N.  C.  538. 

(h)  4  Anne,  c.  16,  s.  10 ;  Trent  v.  Hant,  9  Ex.  23.,  per  Alderson,  B. 

(c)  Trent  v.  Hunt,  9  Ex.  24,  per  Alderson  B.  ;  Snell  v.  Finch,  13  C.  B.  N.  S. 
651;  see  also  the  Dean  of  Chri^tchurch  v.  Duke  of  Buckingham,  17  C.  B.  N.  S. 
391,  per  Willes,  J. 
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be  a  lease  at  a  rent,  and  tlien  the  lessor  should  mortgage  his 
revei'sioii  \vith  a  re-demise  to  hiinst^lf,  then  it  would  seem 
that  during  the  right  of  a  mortgagor  to  the  peniancy  of  the 
profits,  any  distress  for  rent  due  from  the  tenant  duiing  such 
subsistence,  should  be  by  the  mortgagor  and  in  his  name 
only.      He  would  appear  then  to  be  the  reversioner,  not  in- 
deed of  the  whole  reversion,  but  of  part,  and  so  entitled  to 
the  rent  and  to  distrain.      If  A  seised  in  fee  demise   for 
a  thousand  years  at  a  rent,  and,  pending  the  lease,  demi.se  to 
B  for  five  years,  B  becomes  reversioner  and  entitled  to  the 
rent  as  to  the  firet  lease  during  the  term  granted  to  him,  and 
instead  of  enjoying  the  possession  of  the  land,  he  takes  the 
rent  (a).     The  position  of  B  the  second  lessee,  and  of  the 
mortgagor,  in  the  case  above  put,  appear  in  principle  iden- 
tical' 
Assignment  of      '  To   every  assignment  of   a  mortgage,  the  mortgagor,  if 
mortg^or       possible,  should  be  a  party ;  if  not  a  party,  he  should  at 
should  join  in,  jg^s^  recognize  the  existence  of  the  mortgage  debt,  and  if  the 
mortgagee  be  in  possession,  assent  to  the  transfer  (6).     The 
object  of    making   the  mortgagor   recognize  the  mortgage 
debt  as  subsisting,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  assignee 
assignee  takes  takes  subject  to  all  the  equities  and  settlement  of  accounts 
equities  be-      between  the  mortgagor  and  mortgagee.     Thus,  if  nothing 
gee  wi™mo^rt-  were  ever  due  on  the  mortgage,  or  it  were  obtained  by 
?agor.  fraud  and   without  consideration,  an  assignee,  though  for 

value  and  without  notice,  would  stand  in  no  better  position 
than  the  mortgagee  (e).  All  just  claims  as  a  deduction 
from  the  mortgage  debt,  by  reason  of  payment  or  set-off, 
will  be  allowed  as  against  the  assignee,  who  can  stand  in  no 
better  position  than  the  mortgagee.     This  rule  will  continue 


(a)  Preston  on  Conv.,  vol.  2,  145;  Co.  Litt.  215  a. ;  Harmer  v.  Bean,  3  Car. 
4  Kir.  307. 

(6)  See  ante  210. 

(c)  McPherson  v.  Doiigav,  9  Grant,  258;  Elliot  v.  McConneV,  21  Grant,  376. 
As  to  defence  of  purchase  in  gooil  faith  of  a  mortgage,  except  as  against  the 
mortgagor,  see  R.  S.  O.,  c.  95,  ss.  8,  9.  See  Smart  v.  McEKen^  18  Grant,  623. 
Totten  V.  Douylas,  15  Grant,  126 ;  16  Grant,  353,  S.  C. 
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to  apply  even  after  transfer  until  the  mort<]:a£jor  have  notice  AsBignee  takes 

^^  •'  o    o  subject  to  equ- 

of  the  assignment;  and  any  payments  made  to  the  rnortsra-  iticHuntotime 

^  '  J    i.     J  °       of  notice  of 

gee  (rt),  or,  it  would  seem,  even  set-off  accrued  against  him  assignment. 
(6),  though  after  transfer,  without  notice  thereof,  and  under 
the  im}  ression  that  he  still  held  the  mortgage,  would  be  al- 
lowed against  the  assignee.  Nor  would  it  make  any  differ- 
ence that  payments  were  made,  and  were  unindorsed  as  such 
on  the  mortgage,  and  that  the  mortgage  moneys  were  not 
then  payable.  Hence  the  necessity  cf  enquiry  at  least,  prior 
to  assignment,  and  of  notice  to  the  mortgagor  of  any  trans- 
fer, in  case  he  does  not  become  a  party  to  the  assignment. 
It  would  seem  that  under  section  1^  of  the  Registry  Act  re-  Notice  by  re- 
gistry of  the  assignment  would  not  be  notice  to  the  mortga- 
gor, as  that  section  only  constitutes  registry  of  instruments 
notice  to  those  claiming  an  intered  subsequent  to  s^uch  re- 
gistry.' 

'  The  assent  to  the  transfer  where  the  mortgagee  is  in  pos-  Importance  of 

°    °  '■  assent  by  mort- 

session  may  be  of  importance  in  some  cases  ;  for,  as  before  gagor  to  as- 
explained,  a  mortgagee  in  possession  is  liable  to  account  for 
rents  and  profits  and  chargeable  also  for  loss  to  the  mort- 
gagor's estate  through  his  wilful  neglect  or  default,  and  as  he 
occupies  somewhat  the  position  of  a  trustee  for  the  mortga- 
gor, if  he  assign,  without  assent  of  the  latter,  and  deliver 
possession,  he  will  continue  responsible  on  default  b}  the  as- 
signee (c).' 

'  On  an  assignment  of  a  mortgage,  or  on  sale  under  a  power  Covenant  for 

p-1  11111  ^^^^^  °^  assign- 

of  sale,  the  only  covenant  for  title  to  the  land  that  the  mor-  ment. 
gagee  can  be  required  to  give  is  that  against  his  incumbrances, 
and  acts  preventing  valid  conveyance  (cZ).' 

'  The  chai'acter  of  a  mortgage  of  leasehold  property  must  Mortgages  of 

leaseholds, 

depend  much  on  the  nature  of  the  lease.     If  the  rent  be  of  when  they 

1  .111  11/-1  11       should  be  by 

less  amount  than  the  annual  value  or  the  property,  and  the  assignment  or 

,    under  lease. 

(a)  McIonoMih  V.  Dougherti/,  10  Grant,  42  ;  Enyerson  v.  Smith,  9  Grant,  16. 
(6)  Galbinithv.  ^17 orrison,  8  Gri.nt,  289. 

(c)  An.e,  p.  210  ;  1  Kq,  Ca.  Ab.  323,  pi.  P. 

(d)  See  Jb  onn  Davidson  Conv jy.  3rd  ed. ,  vol.  2,  p.  1295. 
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covenants  biniling  on  the  assignees  (a)  ]ye  not  too  oneroufl, 
then  it  is  bettor  to  have  tlie  mortgage  Ijy  way  of  assign- 
ment than  underlease.  This  is  advisable,  because  if  the 
mortgage  l)e  by  way  of  imderlensc,  which  leaves  a  reversion 
in  tlic  mortgagor,  he  may  perhaps,  by  non-observance  of 
.some  covenant  in  the  original  lease  giving  right  of  re-entry 
to  the  lessor,  forfeit  the  lease  ;  whereas  if  the  mortgage  be  by 
way  of  assignment  of  the  whole  estate  of  the  lessee,  no  such 
danger  is  incurred.  It  is  manifest  also  that  this  danger  con- 
siderably depreciates  the  value  of  the  security  to  the  mort- 
gagee, as  being  among  other  things  likely  to  affect  the  price 
on  any  sale  under  the  power  of  sale  in  the  mortgage.  If, 
the  rent  were  too  larjje  and  the  covenants  binding  on  the 
assignees  of  a  burdensome  nature,  or  such  as  the  mortgagee 
might  not  ■wi.-5h  to  assume,  as,  for  instance,  a  covenant  to  re- 
pair from  which  destruction  by  fire  is  not  excepted,  then  he 
may  have  to  rest  satisfied  with  an  underlease.  For  if  he 
take  an  assignment  he  would,  during  the  continuance  of  his 
estate,  be  liable  for  the  rent  and  the  perfonnance  of  such 
covenants ;  and  that,  even  though  he  should  never  enter 
(6) ;  and  it  would  .seem  even  though  he  should  not  be 
entitled  to  enter :  as  where  the  mortgaffee  should  <nve 
right  to  the  mortgagor  to  remain  in  possession  till  de- 
fault in  payment  of  interest  or  principal,  and  the  interest 
should  be  punctually  paid.  Of  course  the  head  landlord 
could  distrain  on  goods  on  the  premises  on  non-payment  of 
his  rent ;  but  he  might  lie  by,  allowing  arrears  to  accumu- 
late, and  ultimately  sue  the  assignee  for  all  arrears  due  dur- 
ing the  time  he  was  assignee  (c)  :  hence  the  nece.?sity,  if  the 
mortgagor  is  to  remain  in  possession,  of  providing  in  the 

(a)  As  to  what  covenants  are  binding  on  assignees  :  Spencer's  Case,  1  Smith 
Lg.  Ca.  8  ed.  68  ;  Western  v.  JIacdermot  L.  R.  1  Eq.  499 ;  Wih<m  v.  Hart,  L. 
R.  1  Cha.  App.  463. 

(6)  Jones  v.  Todd,  22  U.  C.  R.  37  ;  Cameron  v.  Todd,  ib.  390 ;  2  Err.  4  App. 
Rep.  434. 

(c)  See  a  case  of  this  nature,  note  b.  supra. 
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mortgage  that  he  pay  the  rent  to  the  head  landlord,  and  of 
ascertaining  that  it  be  paid.' 

'  A  mortgage  by  way  of  sub-lease  is  usually  at  a  mere  Mortgage  by- 
nominal  rent  and  for  the  whole  term,  less  a  day  :  this  pre-  '    '  ^ 
vents  any  privity  of  estate  between  the  mortgagee  and  the 
original  lessor,  so  that  the  former  is  not  liable  for  rent  or  on 
covenants  in  the  original  lease.     The  reversion  though  only 
of  one  day  left  in  the  mortgagor  exposes  the  mortgagee  to 
the  danger  of  forfeiture,  and  decreases  the  value  of  the 
security,  as  above  explained  ;  but  the  decrease  in  value  may 
be  partially  obviated,  as  it  always  should  be,  by  a  declara- 
tion in  the  mortgage  that  the  mortgagor,  his  executors,  ad- 
ministrators and  assigns  will  on  any  sale  by  the  mortgagee, 
&c.,  under  the  power  of  sale,  stand  possessed  of  and  in- 
terested in  the  reversion  in  trust  for  the  purchaser  and  to 
assign  and  dispose  of  the  same  as  he  shall  direct.     After  a 
sale  and  conveyance  of  the  sub-lease  term  to  a  purchaser,  he 
need  not  under  such  a  declaration  obtain  an  assignment  of 
the  reversion  to  himself;  because  in  that  case  as  the  term  and 
the  reversion  immediately  expectant  thereon  would  meet  in 
the  same  person,  the  term  though  for  a  longer  period  than 
the  reversion  would  still  be  merged  in  it  as  being  a  higher 
estate;  and  thus  the  purcha,ser  then  stands  in  the  position  of 
assignee  of  the  original  lessee,  and  so  liable  on  covenants 
running  with  the  land  which  it  was  originally  intended  to 
avoid  by  the  mortgage  being  by  way  of  sub-lease.     If  there- 
fore the  purchaser  is  unwilling  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  the  covenants,  and  at  the  same  time  wishes  to  avoid  any 
danger  of  the  mortgagor  committing  some  act  which  would 
forfeit  the  lease,  he  might  obtain  an  assignment  to  a  trustee 
for  him  of  the  mortgagor's  reversion  (a).' 

(a)  The  forms  (see  Davidson  Conv.  3  ed.  974)  are  that  the  mortgagor  shall 
convey  his  reversion  as  the  purchaser  shall  direct,  the  object  being  that,  a?  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  the  purchaser  may  either  take  an  assignment  to  himself,  or 
avoid  liability  on  the  covenants  by  procuring  an  assignment  to  a  trustee.  It 
may  be  said,  however,  the  pxurchaser  does  not  thereby  escape  liability,  as  he 
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The  Act  iw  to  '  The  forms  given  in  the  Act  respecting  Short  Forms  of 
mortJ^«e!'  "'  Mortgages  differ  occasionally  from  the  mostapproved  forma  in 
England,  and  as  they  are  at  variance  with  some  of  the  sug- 
gestions heretofore  made,  it  may  be  requisite  to  consider 
tiiem.  The  statute  may  be  of  service  to  the  draftsman,  and 
save  expense  in  registry,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  all- 
important  power  of  sale  is  not  in  better  form,  and  attention 
must  be  paid  to  one  or  two  inconsistencies,  which  will  be 
presently  pointed  out.  Considering  the  defective  character 
of  the  power  of  sale,  it  would  seem  that  a  mortgagee  will 
find  it  to  his  advantage  to  omit  it,  and  so  leave  the  mort- 
gage to  the  operation  of  the  power  of  sale  given  by  the  Act 
of  42  Vic.  before  allued  to  (a).' 
Precantions  as  '  Great  carc  is  requisite  if  the  short  forms  in  column  one 
fortL8?^*°^  ^  are  to  be  in  any  way  varied  from,  to  suit  particular  circum- 
stances. The  Act  provides  that  "  parties  may  introduce  into, 
or  annex  to  any  of  the  forms  in  the  first  column  any  express 
exceptions  from  or  other  express  qualifications  thereof  re- 
spectively, and  the  like  exceptions  or  qualifications  shall  be 
taken  to  be  made  from  or  in  the  corresponding  forms  in  the 
second  column  ; "  if,  therefore,  the  alteration  be  made  in  the 
language  of  the  form,  and  it  is  not  an  exception  or  qualifi- 
cation within  the  above  clause,  then  the  particular  covenant 
or  clause  will,  it  would  seem,  be  without  the  Act,  and  left  to 
the  ordinary  meaning  of  tha  words  used  (6).' 

would  be  bound  to  indemnify  his  trustee  against  loss.  Still  the  pecuniary  posi- 
tion of  the  person  selected  as  trustee  might  not  be  such  as  that  he  could  suffer 
loss,  and  if  he  suffered  no  actual  loss,  he  might  be  satisfied  not  to  call  on  his 
cestui  que  trust  to  relieve  him.  The  propriety  of  such  a  course  it  is  for  the  par- 
ties adopting  it  to  consider.  That  such  an  assignment  is  not  to  be  deemed 
fraudulent  so  as  to  be  vacated  by  the  lessor,  see  Woodfall  L.  and  Tenant,  11  ed. 
pp.  262,  263  ;  Rowley  v.  Adnms,  4  My.  &  Cr.  534.  The  mortgagor  might  also,  if 
he  were  the  original  lessee  and  so  always  liable  after  assi^'nment  on  his  cove- 
nants, reasonably  object  to  assign  to  a  person  who  could  not  indemnify  him 
against  non-performance  of  his  covenants  ;  but  if  he  were  an  assignee,  such  ob- 
jection wou  d  not  hold,  as  after  assignment  his  liability  ceases 

(a)  Ante  p.  200. 

(6)  See  remarks  on  the  Act  as  to  Short  Forms  of  Conveyances,  Leith  RL  Prop. 
Stats,  p.  103,  and  Lee  v.  Lorsch,  37  U.  C.  K.  262. 
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'  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  Act  applies  to  leasehold  The  Act  does 
interests,  for  though  by  a  liberal  construction  the  tenn  leaseholda. 
"  real  property  "  in  the  firet  clause  might  include  chattels 
real,  if  aided  by  the  context  in  the  Act,  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  the  context  is  the  other  way.  The  whole  frame 
of  the  statutory  form  is  applicable  to  a  freehold  interest 
only;  in  clause  4  the  word  "lands"  is  made  to  extend  to 
freehold  interests  only  ;  and  there  is  the  absence  of  any 
provision,  as  in  the  Act  relating  to  short  forms  of  leases,  that 
"  where  the  premises  are  of  freehold  tenure  the  covenants 
shall  be  taken  to  be  made  with,  and  the  proviso  for  re-entry 
apply  to,  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  the  lessor,  and  where  of  a 
leasehold tenure'to  his  executors,  administrators,and  assigns." 
In  strictness  the  term  "  real  property  "  does  not  include  per- 
sonal property  (a).  It  has  been  held  also  that  leaseholds 
will  not  pass  under  a  general  devise  of  "  real  estate  "  unless 
aided  by  other  words  (b).  Till  decision  to  the  contrary,  it 
would  be  advisable  not  to  apply  the  Act  to  mortgages  of 
leasehold.' 

'  Clause  2,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not  extend  to  perform-  Cl.  2  does  not 

.  i-p  n       extend  to  de- 

ance  of  covenants,  as  for  instance  to  keep  up  a  life  or  fire  fault  in  cove- 

,  , ,  ,  .  ,  nants,  its  ap- 

insurance,  and  repay  the  mortgagee  any  premiums  he  may  plication  as  to 
pay  on  default  of  the  mortgagor.  Inasmuch  as  this  clause 
applies  at  most  only  to  payment  of  taxes  till  default  in  pay- 
ment of  principal  or  interest,  it  would  appear  that  under  none 
of  the  forms  would  the  mortgagor  be  liable  to  the  mortgagee 
for  taxes,  &c.,  after  default.' 

'  Notwithstanding  that  by  clauses  3  and  4  the  covenant  for  clauses  3  and 
payment  is  made  to  the  mortgagee  and  his  heirs,  it  is  clear  foTpajroent 
that  the  personal  representatives  will  not  be  deprived  there-  to  heir3°°*  ^* 
by  of  their  ordinary  right  to  the  moneys  as  being  personalty, 
or  of  the  right  to  sue  for  them  in  their  own  names.     Assum- 
ing that  the  interest  conveyed  is  one  of  freehold,  then  the 


(a)  Williams  Real  Prop.  8th  ed.  p.  8.        (6)  Swift  v.  Swift.  1  D.  F.  &  J.  160. 

15 
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word  "  lieirs  "  is,  as  rogjinls  all  the  otlior  covenants,  the  aj)- 
propriate  word,  as  such   covenants   (including  perhaps  that 
lor  insurance)  run  with  the  lands  and  go  to  the  heir.' 
cUiwes  7. 14       '  Clauses  7,  14  and  17.  conflict  with  each  other  as  to  the 

and  17  conflict 

»8t()riK'ht  to   right  of  possession.     Clause  7  gives  the  mortgagee  right  to 

possession  ;  •  •        ^    p        t        p  ^..,. 

should  be        possession  in  default  of  payment  ot  j)rincipal  or  interest,  ana 
also  apparently  of  taxes  and  statute  labour:  clause  14  gives 
the  right  only  after  default  in  payment  of  principal  or  in- 
terest, and  then  only  after  a  certain  written  notice:   clause 
17,  on  the  other  hand,  allows  the  mortgagor  right  to  posses- 
sion till  default  of  payment  of  principal  or  interest,  or  in 
observance  of  covenants.     Thus  the  right  of  the  mortgagee 
to  possession  is  more  extensive  under  the  grant  of  the  lands 
to  him  and  of  clause  17  negativing  his  right  to  possession, 
than  under  the  positive  effect  of  clauses  7  and  14,  giving 
him  the  right  to  enter.     If  these  various  clauses  be  used  to- 
gether without  any  modification,  as  is  probable,  then  it 
would  seem  that  they  may  yet  to  a  gi'eat  extent  be  recon- 
ciled.    Thus,  suppose  the  covenant  to  insure  be  inserted,  and 
default  be  made  therein  by  the  mortgagor,  whereon  the  mort- 
gagee should  bring  ejectment :    the  mortgagor  would  con- 
tend that  clauses  7  and  14,  which  give  a  right  to  the  mort- 
gagee to  enter  do  not  extend  to  breach  of  covenant,  and  that 
clause  14  requires  written  notice  to  be  given  before  entry. 
The  proper  answer  of  the  mortgagee  apparently  would  be, 
that  the  effect  of  the  conveyance  is  to  give  him  the  imme- 
diate estate  and  right  to  possession  ;  that  such  effect  is  con- 
trolled solely  by  clause  1 7,which  allows  the  mortgagor  posses- 
sion only  till  breach  of  covenant ;  that  there  is  no  other  clause 
giving  possession  to  the  mortgagor,  and  consequently  the 
general  efiect  of  the  conveyance  must  govern  :  and  so  far  as 
regards  clauses  7  and  14,  that  they  do  not  expressly  negative 
any  right  the  mortgagee  otherwise  has, nor  do  they  positively 
confer  any  right  to  possession  on  the  mortgagor  :  that  clause 
7  operates  only  as  a  covenant  for  quiet  enjoyment  against 
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interruption,  not  to  come  into  operation  on  default  of  the  co- 
venant to  insure  (to  which  it  does  not  extend),  but  only  on 
default  in  payment  of  the  mortgage  moneys,  taxes  or  stat- 
ute labour,  and  "in  the  meanwhile,  though  the- mortgagee  is 
equally  to  have  power  to  enter  and  enjoy  the  land,  yet  he 
must  content  himself  with  his  own  title  against  interruption 
by  strangers  there  being  no  covenant  by  the  mortgagor  to 
protect  him  during  that  period  ;  whereas  if  he  be  disturbed 
after  default  in  the  covenant  to  insure  he  may  have  recourse  • 
to  his  remedy  on  the  covenant "  (a).  Clause  14  is  capable, 
perhaps  of  a  somewhat  similar  construction ;  at  any  rate  it 
would  seem  that  on  breach  of  the  covenant,  the  mortgagee 
might  eject,  though  no  default  were  made  in  the  payment 
of  the  mortgage  moneys,  taxes  or  statute  labour.' 
'  Clause  9,  being  the  covenant  for  further  assurance,  is  made  CI.  9,  objec- 

,„,.,.  ..  ,.         tionable  as 

to  operate  only  after  default ;  m  this  respect  it  is  "  objec-  too  limited. 
tionable,  as  it  might  well  happen  that  some  act  for  further 
assurance  might  be  required  to  be  done  before  default "  (b). 
It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that,  so  long  at  least  as  the 
equity  of  redemption  subsists,  the  mortgagor  cannot  under 
this  covenant  be  required  to  convey  except  subject  to  the 
proviso  for  redemption ;  nor  can  he  be  required  after  de- 
fault to  release  his  equity  of  redemption.' 

'  Clause  10,  that  the  mortgasfor  will  produce  title  deeds,  is  Cl.  lO  shouM 

°   *="  f  .  '        not  be  adopt- 

a  clause  which,  without  some  explanation,  might  strengthen  ed. 
a  practice  unfoii-unately  once  too  prevalent,  viz.,  that  the 
title  deeds  may  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  mortgagor. 
This  should  never  be  permitted,  if  only  (apart  from  other 
reasons)  on  the  ground  of  the  frequent  impossibility  of  ever 
afterwards   obtaining   any   production  of   the   title  deeds, 

(a)  Doe  (1.  Roylance  v.  Lirjhtfoot,  8  M.  &  W.  553,  in  which  case  there  was  no 
right  to  possession  given  to  the  mortgagor,  but  the  covenant  for  possession  was 
that  after  default  the  mortgagee  might  enter,  possess,  &c.  ;  the  question  was 
whether  the  mortgagee  had  right  immediately  on  execution  of  the  deed,  or  only- 
after  the  default— see  ante  p.  213.  (6)  Davidson  Conv.  3  ed.  vol.  2,  659. 
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and  the  consoquont  depreciation  in  the  vahie  of  the  pro- 
perty, and  ditiiculty  in  carryinjjr  out  a  sale.  When  the 
niortga<,'or  nmkes  default,  and  the  mortgagee  proceeds  to 
enforce  his  claim  by  foreclosure  or  sale,  an  hostility  fre- 
(piently  springs  up,  and  the  mortgagor,  so  far  from  pro- 
ducing the  title  deeds,  does  all  in  his  power  to  thwart  the 
mortgagee.  The  remedy  on  the  covenant  will  frequently 
be  found  useless,  and  when  a  foreclosure  or  sale  has  to  be 
resorted  to,  the  mortgagor  is  generally  in  such  circumstances 
that,  on  a  sale,  any  proceedings  on  the  covenant  to  produce, 
only  entail  expense  on  the  mortgagee,  and  on  a  foreclosure 
any  order  for  delivery  up  of  the  title  deeds  might  be  of  no 
avail.  The  form  may  be  of  service  where  the  title  deeds 
cover  other  property  to  be  retained  by  the  mortgagor  and 
not  included  in  the  mortgage  ;  or  where  the  mortgagor  has 
sold  part  of  the  property  covered  by  the  title  deeds,  and 
himself  given  his  vendee  a  covenant  to  produce.  Even  in 
these  cases  a  prudent  mortgagee  will  obtain  possession  of 
the  title  deeds  to  himself,  or  at  least  to  some  trustee  for 
both  parties.  When  the  mortgagor  objects  on  the  ground 
that  the  deeds  cover  other  property,  the  mortgagee  may 
himself  offer  to  covenant  to  produce  ;  and  when  the  objec- 
tion is  that  the  mortgagor  has  covenanted  to  produce  to  a 
former  purchaser,  the  mortgagee  may  urge  that  tlie  cove- 
nant w^ould  also  be  binding  on  him  during  the  continuance 
of  his  estate  as  running  with  the  lands  (a).' 
Cl.  12  as  to  '  Clause  12.  The  nature  of  the  covenant  to  insure  has  been 

already  considered  (6).     It  will  be  observed  that  the  statu- 

(a)  Sugden  Vendors,  14  ed.,  453.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  fact  of 
a  vendor  having  given  a  covenant  to  produce  on  sale  of  part  of  the  property,  en 
titles  him,  on  sale  of  the  residue,  to  retain  the  title  deeds  to  answer  his 
covenant ;  in  the  absence  of  any  contract  on  the  subject,  it  would  seem  he  will 
have  to  deliver  them  over  to  the  purchaser  of  the  residue  ;  he  can  neither  retain 
them  or  deliver  them  to  the  first  purchaser.  The  vendor  would,  however,  in 
such  a  case  be  entitled  to  have  the  covenant  recited  in  the  convej'ance  of  the 
residue,  or  endorsed  on  it,  so  as  to  create  notice,  and  might  fairly  require  a 
covenant  from  the  purchaser  to  perform  it :  Sugden  Vendors,  14  ed.  434, 

(6)  Ante  p.  196. 


insurance. 
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tory  form  is  framed  rather  to  meet  the  case  of  a  future  than 
of  an  existing  insurance.  If  at  the  time  of  the  mortgage 
there  be  a  policy  of  insurance,  and  the  same  be  not  actually 
assigned  to  the  mortgagee,  it  may  be  questionable  how  far 
this  clause  will  be  of  any  avail  to  him  as  regards  that  speci- 
fic policy,  as  the  mortgagor  only  covenants  to  insure  "unless 
already  insured;"  and  so  far  as  regards  that  part  of  the 
covenant  which  is  to  keep  insured  and  assign  the  policy  it 
may  be  contended  it  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  a  policy 
existinf  at  the  time  of  the  covenant,  as  the  covenant  con- 
templates  a  future  policy  in  such  proportions  and  in  such 
office  as  the  mortgagor  thereafter  may  require  (a).' 

'  Nothing  is  said  in  this  form  as  to  how  the  insurance  moneys 
that  may  be  paid  on  any  loss  are  to  be  applied  (b) ;  clause  l^, 
it  is  true,  does  provide  to  a  cei-tain  extent  for  application  of 
the  moneys,  but  it  would  seem  not  to  reach  the  case  of  in- 
surance moneys  received  before  default  by  the  mortgagor, 
but  is  apparently  confined  to  the  position  of  the  mortgagee 
after  sale  under  the  power.' 

'  Clause  14  conferring  the  power  of  sale  and  providing  for  en.  i4,  the 
application  of  moneys  is  one  which  varies  much  from  the  baSy'^  framed, 
modern  approved  forms.      The  objection  will  be  understood 
from  what  has  been  before  explained  in  treating  of  the 
power  of  sale  (c).    It  conflicts  apparently  as  regards  right  to 
possession  with  clauses  17  &  7  (</)•     It  does  not  extend  to 
breach  of  covenants  as  do  those  clauses.     The  power  should  clause  14. 
be  given  to  the  personal,  not  to  the  j-eal  representatives  (e).  gaie.^^^^^"^  ° 
It  should  not  be  dependant  on  notice,  but  the  provision  as 
to  notice  should  be  by  a  covenant  by  the  mortgagee  that 
notice  shall  be  given ;  and  the  purchaser  should  be  expressly 
relieved  from  any  necessity  as  to  seeing  that  notice  was 


(a)  But  see  Green  v.  Hewer,  21  C.  P.  IT.  C.  .540,  per  Gwynne,  J.      See  the  R. 
S.  O.  c.  136,  s.  12,  ante  p.  199,  containing  provisions  in  favour  of  a  mortgagee. 

(b)  As  to  necessity  for  this  see  ante  p-  198  ;  Austin  v.  Story,  10  Grant  306. 

(c)  Ante  p.  200.  (d)  Ante  p.  226.  (e)  Ante  p.  201. 
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given  (rt).  There  is  no  power  to  the  ni()rt;^ag('e  to  l)uy  in  at 
auction  and  re-sell  without  bein<,^  responsible  for  loss  or  defi- 
ciency on  re-sale  (/>) ;  or  to  rescind  or  vary  any  contract  of 
sale  that  may  have  been  entered  into:  or  to  sell  under  spe- 
cial conditions  of  sale  (c)  (the  latter,  however,  may  be  per- 
missible when  the  conditions  are  not  of  a  depreciatory 
character).  The  application  of  insurance  moneys  is  not  suffi- 
ciently provided  for ;  nor  would  they  be  received  by  the 
heire  (as  assumed  by  the  clause),  but  by  executors,  if  payable 
to  any  representatives  of  the  mortgagee.  The  sui-plus  of  sale 
should  not  be  made  payable  exclusively  to  tlie  personal  repre- 
sentatives, for  on  sale  after  death  of  the  mortgagor,  the  lieirs 
are  entitled  to  the  surplus  (d) ;  in  this  respect  the  form 
might  mislead  the  mortgagee  to  his  prejudice.  There  is  no 
clause  relieving  a  purchaser  from  seeing  that  default  was 
made,  or  notice  given,  or  otherwise  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
sale  ;  the  importance  and  benefit  of  which  to  the  mortgagee, 
and  even  to  the  mortgagor,  was  before  alluded  to  (e).  The 
provision  that  the  giving  the  power  of  sale  shall  not  pre- 
judice the  right  to  foreclose  is  unnecessary  (/"),  It  is  per- 
haps to  be  regretted  that  a  better  form  of  powei'  of  sale  liad 
not  been  adopted  (g).' 


(a)  Ante  p.  202.  (h)  Jarnian  Byth.  Con.  by  Sweet  3  ed.,  vol.  5,  p.  567, 

n.  h,  and  p.  412 ;  see  also  ante  p.  203,  n.  c.  (c)  As  to  the  object  of  these  pro- 
visions, see  p.  203,  n.  c.  (d)  Ante  p.  206.  (e)  Ante  p.  203. 

(/)  Jarm.  Byth.  Conv.  by  Sweet,  3  ed.,  vol.  5,  p.  108. 

(g)  The  very  general  practice  now  is  to  .adopt  the  forms  given  by  the  statute, 
and  in  ordinary  cases  to  fill  up  a  printed  form  of  mortgage.  This  is  found  to 
save  both  time  and  expense,  especially  now  that  all  mortgages  have  to  be  pre- 
pared in  duplicate,  and  registered  in  full.  Where  the  parties  desire  to  adopt  a 
printed  short  form  under  the  Act,  the  practice  of  one  of  the  authors  is  to  add  a 
short  proviso,  that  in  case  default  be  made  in  payment  of  either  p.  incipal  or 

interest  for months  after  the  same  is  payable,  the  power  of  sale  may  be 

acted  on  without  any  notice,  and  that  any  contract  of  sale  may  be  varied  or 
rescinded,  and  the  mortgagee,  &c.,  may  buy  in  and  resell  without  being  respon- 
sible for  any  loss  or  deficiency  on  resale.  To  this  may  be  added,  if  thought 
proper,  the  clause  before  referred  to  relieving  the  purchaser  from  seeing  that 
the  events  have  happened  on  which  a  sale  may  be  had,  and  as  to  regularity  of 
the  sale. 
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'  Clause  17.  The  inconsistency  as  to  right  to  possession  be-  q^  17,  as  to 
tween  this  section  and  sections  7  &  14  has  been  before  al-  PoXts'*'' 
luded  to  (a).     It  would  seem  that  this  section  is  not  open  to  wUh^clausea 
the  objection  of  being  invalid  for  the  purpose  intended  ;  viz. 
to  operate  as  a  redemise  to  the  mortgagor,  or  of  operating 
further  than  as  creating  tenancy  at  will.     The  nature  of  this 
objection  has  been  {\il\y  explained  (6) :  it  suffices  here  to  say 
that  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  objection  would  be,  that, 
ss  the  right  of  possession  and  demise  to  the  mortgagor  is  till 
default  in  payment  of  principal,  or  interest,  or  in  observing 
<^ovenants,  the  demise  is  void  for  uncertainty  as  to  the  term 
of  its  duration.     It  is  apprehended  however,  that,  though 
such  objection  would  hold  good  if  the  right  of  possession  were 
given  only  till  default  in  observing  covenants,  and  the  cov- 
enants or  any  of  them  were  uncertain  in  their  nature  as  to 
the  time  of  their  performance  or  of  breach,  still,  as  in  this 
section,  a  certain  day  is  named  for  payment  of  principal,  it 
will  operate  as  a  valid  demise  and  creation  of  a  term  till  that 
day,  subject  to  be  defeated  in  the  meantime  on  non-observ- 
ance of  covenants  or  non-payment  of  interest  (c).' 

(a)  Ante  p.  226.        [h)  Ante  p.  213.  (c)  Ante  p.  213  ;  and  Royal  Canadian 

Bank  v.  Kelly,  19  C.  P.  XJ.  C.  196,  ante  p.  206. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

OF  ESTATES  IN  POSSESSION,  REMAINDER,  AND  REVERSION. 

S.  163.  *  Hitherto  we  have  considereu  estates  solely  with  regard 

to  their  duration,  or  the  quantity  of  interest  which  the 
owners  have  therein.  We  are  now  to  consider  them  in  ano- 
ther view  ;  with  regard  to  the  t'lDie  of  their  enjoyment,  when 
the  actual  pernancy  of  the  profits  (that  is,  the  taking,  per- 
ception, or  receipt,  of  the  rents  and  other  advantages  arising 
therefrom)  begins.  Estates,  therefore,  with  respect  to  this 
consideration,  may  either  be  in  'possession  or  in  exjoectancy  r 
and  of  expectancies  there  are  two  sorts  ;  one  created  by  the 
acts  of  the  parties,  called  a  remainder ;  the  other  by  an  act 
of  law,  and  called  reversion  (a). 


session. 


Esutesinpos-  I.  Of  estates  in  jyos^ession  (which  are  sometimes  called 
estates  executed,  whereby  a  present  interest  passes  to  and  re- 
sides in  the  tenant,  not  depending  on  any  subsequent  cir- 
cumstances or  contingency  as  in  the  case  of  estates  execu- 
tory), there  is  little  or  nothing  peculiar  to  be  observed.  All 
the  estates  we  have  hitherto  spoken  of  are  of  this  kind  ;  for, 
in  laying  down  general  rules,  we  usually  apply  them  to  such 

(a)  The  learned  commentator  classes  all  remainders,  contingent  as  well  as 
vested,  vmder  the  head  of  estates ;  and  (s.  169)  speaks  of  a  contingent  remainder 
as  an  estate.  A  contingent  remainder  is,  however,  perhaps  hardly  entitled  to 
be  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  an  estate  :  it  is  a  mere  possibility  which,  when 
the  person  is  fixed  and  ascertained,  is  coupled  with  an  interest:  it  gives  no  estate 
in  the  land,  and  woiild  appear  to  be  more  properly  defined  as  an  interest  in  the 
land.  See  1  Preston  Estates,  pp.  75,  62,  88.  If  a  contingent  remainder  is  to  be 
considered  an  estate  in  expectancy,  then  every  possibility  coupled  with  an  in- 
terest, or  even  a  mere  possibility  (as  on  a  limitation  to  the  surs'ivor  of  several), 
would  seem  to  stand  on  the  same  footing.  So  little  does  the  common  law  regard 
a  contingent  remainder  as  an  estate,  or  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  mere  right, 
that  it  refused  to  recognise  the  validity  of  its  alienation  to  a  stranger  (post  s. 
290).  See  also  Wms.  Rl.  Prop.,  5  ed.,  p.  242  :  "  A  contingent  remainder  is  no 
estate,  it  is  merely  the  chance  of  having  one. " 


3.  164. 
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estates  as  are  then  actually  in  the  tenant's  possession.  But 
the  doctrine  of  estates  in  expectancy  contains  some  of  the 
nicest  and  most  abstruse  learning  in  the  English  law.  These 
will  therefore  require  a  minute  discussion,  and  demand  some 
degree  of  attention. 

II,  An  estate,  then,  in  remainder  may  be  defined  to  be,  an  Estate  in  re- 
mainder. 

estate  limited  to  take  effect  and  be  enjoyed  after  another  , 
estate  is  determined.  *  As  if  a  man  seised  in  fee-simple 
granteth  lands  to  A.  for  twenty  years,  and,  after  the  deter- 
mination of  the  said  term,  then  to  B.  and  his  heirs  forever : 
here  A.  is  tenant  for  years,  remainder  to  B.  in  fee.  In  the 
first  place,  an  estate  for  years  is  created  and  carved  out  of 
the  fee,  and  given  to  A. ;  and  the  residue  or  remainder  of  it 
is  given  to  B.  But  both  these  interests  are  in  fact  only  one 
estate ;  the  present  term  of  years  and  the  remainder  after- 
wards, when  added  together,  being  equal  only  to  one  estate  in 
fee.  They  are  indeed  different  parts,  but  they  constitute  only 
one  tvhole ;  they  are  carved  out  of  one  and  the  same  inheri- 
tance :  they  are  both  created,  and  may  both  subsist,  together ; 
the  one  in  possession,  the  other  in  expectancy.  So,  if  land 
be  granted  to  A.  for  twenty  years,  and  after  the  determina- 
tion of  the  said  term  to  B.  for  life ;  and  after  the  determina- 
tion of  B.'s  estate  for  life,  it  be  limited  to  C  and  his  heirs 
forever ;  this  makes  A.  tenant  for  years,  with  remainder  to 
B.  for  life,  remainder  over  to  C.  in  fee.  Now,  here  the  estate 
of  inheritance  undergoes  a  division  into  three  portions. 
There  is  first  A.'s  estate  for  years  carved  out  of  it ;  and  after 
that  B.'s  estate  for  life  ;  and  then  the  whole  that  remains  is 
limited  to  C  and  his  heirs.  And  here  also  the  first  estate, 
and  both  the  remainders,  for  life  and  in  fee,  are  one  estate 
only  ;  being  nothing  but  parts  or  portions  of  one  entire  in- 
heritance :  and  if  there  were  a  hundred  remainders,  it  would 
still  be  the  same  thing ;  upon  a  principle  grounded  in  mathe- 
matical truth,  that  all  the  parts  are  equal,  and  no  more  than 
equal,  to  the  whole.     And  hence  also  it  is  easy  to  collect, 
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that  no  romainder  can,' by  common  law  conveyance,'  be  limit- 
ed after  the  grant  of  an  estate  in  fee-simple;  because  a  fee- 
simple  is  the  highest  and  largest  estate  that  a  subjt^ct  is 
capable  of  enjoying ;  and  he  that  is  tenant  in  fee  hath  in  him 
the  U'hole  of  the  estate  :  a  remainder,  therefore,  which  is  only 
a  portion,  or  residuary  j)firt,  of  the  estate,  cannot  be  reserved 
after  the  whole  is  disposed  of.  A  particular  estate,  with 
*  S.  165.  all  *  the  remainders  expectant  thereon,  is  only  one  fee-sim- 
ple ;  as  40/.  is  part  of  100/.,  and  CO/,  is  the  remainder  of  it  : 
wherefore,  after  a  fee-simple  once  vested,  there  can  no  more 
be  a  remainder  limited  thereon,  than  after  the  whole  100/.  is 
a])propriated  there  can  be  any  residue  subsisting. 
Kules  to  be  '  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  above  statement  that 

tion  of  re-       HO  remainder  can  be  limited  on  a  fee  simple,  and  the  follow- 

mainders.  •  i  i      i  j.    i  x     ■«   i  i 

otberwisethan  i^g  remarks  apply  to  estates  createa  by  conveyance  operat- 
ITses'or'by  "^  "^8  ^^h'  ^  ^^  common  law,  and  not  under  the  Statute  of 
Wills.  Uses,  nor  to  those  created  by  will.     Wills  and  springing  and 

shifting  uses  are  not  fettered  by  the  following  common  law 
rules.  Thus  much  premised  we  shall  be  the  better  enabled 
to  comprehend  the  rules  that  are  laid  down  by  the  common 
law  to  be  observed  in  the  creation  of  remainders,  and  the  rea- 
sons upon  which  those  rules  are  founded.' 


/ 


Some  estate  I.  And,  first,  there  must  necessarily  be  some  particular 
called  the  par-  estate,  precedent  to  the  estate  in  remainder.  As,  an  estate 
^'  for  years  to  A.,  remainder  to.  B.  for  life  ;  or,  an  estate  for  life 
to  A.,  remainder  to  B.  in  tail.  This  precedent  estate  is  called 
the  particular  estate,  as  being  only  a  small  part,  or  parti- 
cula,  of  the  inheritance  ;  the  residue  or  remainder  of  which 
is  granted  over  to  another.  The  necessity  of  creating  this 
preceding  particular  estate,  in  order  to  make  a  good  remain- 
der, arises  from  this  plain  reason  ;  that  remainder  is  a  rela- 
tive expression,  and  implies  that  some  part  of  the  thing  is 
previously  disposed  of :  for  where  the  whole  is  conveyed  at 
once,  there  cannot  possibl}'  exist  a  remainder ;  but  the  inter- 
-  est  granted,  whatever  it  be,  will  be  an  estate  in  possession 
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An  estate  created  to  commence  at  a  distant  period  of  time,  An  estate  of 

,  freehold  to 

■without  any  intervening  estate,  is  thereiore  proj)erly  no  re-  Dommenceata 
mainder ;  it  is  the  whole  of  the  gift,  and  not  a  residuary  without  any ' 
part.     And  such  future  estates  '  could  at  common  law,'  only  l^tate.^rs  no 
be  made  of  chattel  interests,  which  were  considered  in  the  ^ali'ouM  not 
light  of  mere  contracts  by  theancientlaw,  to  beexecuted  either  j^^^*  common 
now  or  hereafter,  as  the  contracting  parties  should  agree  ; 
but  an  estate  of  freehold  must  '  except  by  way  of  remainder, 
or  executory  devise,  or  by  conveyance  under  the  Statute  of 
Uses,  have  been  created  to  commence  immediately.     For  it 
is  an  ancient  rule  of  the  common  law  that  an  estate  of  free- 
hold cannot  be  created  to  commence  infuturo   (a),  but  it 
ought  to  take  effect  presently,eitherin  possession  or  remainder : 
because  at  *common  law  (before  14  &  15  Vic.  c.  7,  R.  S.  O.     *  S.  166. 
c.  98,  s.  2.),  no  freehold  in  lands  could  pass  without  livery  of 
seisin  ;  which  must  operate  either  immediately,  or  not  at  all 
(6).     It  would  therefore  have  been  contradictory,  if  an  estate 
which  was  not  to  commence  till  thereafter,  could  have  been 
granted  by  a  conveyance  which  imported  an  immediate  pos- 
session.    Another  reason  sometimes  assigned,  was,  that  the 
freehold  should  not  be  placed  in  abeyance,  the  doing  which, 
inasmuch  as  certain  real  actions  had  to  be  brought  against 
the  tenant  of  the  freehold,  would  have  led  to  the  inconven- 
ience, whilst  the  freehold  is  in  abeyance,  of  there  being  no 

(a)  The  dictum  of  Maule  J.,  in  Doe  v.  Prince,  20  L.  J.  C.  P.  223  must  not  be 
taken  as  implying  that  since  the  R.  S.  O.  c.  98,  s.  2,  by  which  the  immediate 
freehold  lies  in  grant  as  well  as  in  liveiy,  an  estate  of  freehold  not  to  take  effect 
immediately  can  be  granted  by  force  of  that  Act.  In  that  case  (to  put  it 
ehortlj)  the  words  were  "  in  consideration  of  love,  <tc.,  I  grant  to,  &c.,  and  that 
he  is  to  take  possession  on  Michaelmas  Day  next."  It  was  contended  that  the 
deed  was  void  as  being  a  grant  of  a  freehold  in  fuiuro.  In  answer  it  might  be 
rejected  ;  if  not,  that  it  might  operate  as  a  covenant  to  stand  seisee  on  Michael- 
mas day,  and  then  take  effect.  The  circumstances  were  such  that  it  was  unne- 
cessarj'  to  decide  more  than  that  the  deed  could  operate  as  a  covenant  to  stand 
seised,  which  was  the  judgment  of  the  Court.  Maule  J.,  obrerved  that  if  it  were 
necessary  to  decide  it  he  would  be  inclined  to  say  that  an  immediate  freehold 
did  pass.  By  this  must  be  understood  that  the  clause  as  to  possession  might 
be  rejected  as  repugnant  to  the  premises,  and  so  an  immediate  freehold  passed. 

(6)  But  see  next  page,  n,  a. 
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tenant,  of  the  freelrold  a«rainst  whom  to  hnn<^  the  action  : 
aijfiiin,  if  the  freehold  could  have  been  placed  in  abeyance, 
there  would  have  been  no  feudal  tenant  to  perfoiin  the  feu- 
dal duti.'s.  Therefore  thou<^h  a  lease  to  A.  for  seven  years,  to 
conunence  from  next  Michaehnas,  is  fjood  ;  yet  a  convey- 
ance '  not  operating  under  the  Statute  of  Uses,'  to  B.  of  lands, 
to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs  forever  from  the  end  of  three 
years  next  issuing,  is  void(a).  So  that  when  it  is  intended  to 
grant  an  estate  of  freehold  '  independently  of  the  Statute  of 
Uses,  by  way  of  remainder,'  whereof  the  enjoyment  shall  be 
deferred  till  a  future  time,  it  is  necessary  to  create  a  pre- 
vious particular  estate,  which  may  subsist  till  that  period  of 
time  is  completed  ;  and  (before  the  freehold  in  lands  lay  in 
grant  as  well  as  in  livery,  R.  S.  0.,  c.  98),  for  the  grantor  to 
deliver  immediate  possession  of  the  land  to  the  tenant  of 
this  particular  estate,  which  is  construed  to  be  giving 
possession  to  him  in  remainder,  since  his  estate  and  that  of 
the  particular  tenant  are  one  and  the  same  estate  in  law. 
As,  where  one  leases  to  A.  for  three  years,  with  remainder 
to  B.  in  fee,  and  makes  livery  of  seisin  to  A. ;  here,  by  the 
livery,  the  freehold  is  immediately  created,  and  vested  in  B., 
during  the  continuance  of  A.'s  term  of  years.  The  whole 
estate  pa.sses  at  once  from  the  gi-antor  to  the  gi-antee,  and 
the  remainder-man  is  seised  of  his  remainder  at  the  same 


(a)  See  ante,  a.  165,  n.  a.,  as  to  grant  of  immediate  freehold  in  futuro.  It 
was  also  before  stated  in  the  text  that  "  at  common  law  no  freehold  could  pass 
without  livery  of  seisin,  which  must  operate  either  immediately  or  not  at  all." 
The  editors  have  not  presumed  to  qualify  the  statements  in  the  text,  as  they 
have  been  retained  in  all  editions.  It  is  submitted  however,  on  the  authorities 
hereinafter  referred  to,  that  some  qualification  is  requisite.  Thus,  in  Nolan  v. 
V.  Fox,  15  C.  P.  U.  C.  575  that  a  deed  of  feoffment  dated  the  27th  to 
hold  from  the  30th  day  of  March  "  might  if  executed  on  the  day  of  date,  and 
livery  of  seisin  given  on  that  day,  be  void  ;  yet  if  it  was  not  executed  until  after 
the  day  whereon  it  was  to  begin  to  operate,  or  if  lirery  was  not  delivered  till 
after  that  day,  then  it  would  be  good,"  referring  to  the  Touchstone,  219-251.  See 
also  Co.  Litt.  48  B.  n.  1.,  to  the  same  effect.  See  also  Co.  Litt,  49  a  n.  1,  that 
if  A.  makes  a  lease  for  years  to  B.,  and  afterwards  a  charter  of  feoffment  to 
him,  being  in  possession,  with  letter  of  attOmej-  to  deliver  seisin  ;  before  livery 
he  may  use  the  deed  as  a  confirmation  in  fee,  and  after  livery  as  a  feoffment" 
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time  that  the  termor  is  possessed  of  his  term.  The  enjoy- 
ment of  it  must  indeed  be  deferred  till  hereafter  ;  but  it  is 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  estate  commencing  in  prca- 
sentl,  though  to  be  occupied  and  enjoyed  in  futv.ro. 

'  And  here  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  directed  to  the        *  S.  166. 
fact,  that  he  may  frequently  observe  herein  that  a  particu-  The  rules  of 

law  sometimes 

lar  state  of  the  law  still  continues  as   law,  although  the  remain.though 

,  ,  .,  ••lie  111  the  reason  on 

grounds  or  reasons  whereon  it  was  originally  founded,  have  which  founded 
by  legislative  enactment  or  otherwise  ceased  to  exist,  and 
that  the  maxim  "  cessante  ratione  cessat  et  ipsa  lex,"  does 
not  appl}'.  Thus  the  principle  on  which  it  was  first  estab- 
lished that  no  freehold  estate  could  be  created  by  deed,  to 
take  effect  in  futuro,  viz.,  that  there  was  a  necessity  for 
immediate  delivery  of  seisin,  no  longer  holds  good,  since  by 
R.  S.  0.  c.  98,  corporeal  hereditaments,  so  far  as  regards  the 
immediate  freehold  thereof,  lie  in  grant  as  well  as  in  livery  ; 
and,  independently  even  of  the  aid  of  the  Statute  of  Uses,  Under  Stat,  of 
which  will  presently  be  alluded  to,  lands  can  be  conveyed  of  freehold  can 

• , 1        ,         ,       1  .  •         ii  be  created  in 

Without  actual  possession  accompanying  the  conveyance  ;  futuro. 
still^_the  rule  of  law  holds  good  as  first  established__that  no 
immediate  freehold  estate  can  be  created  by  deed  to  com- 
mence in  fiituro.  This,  however,  must  be  understood  as 
referring  to  a  deed  operating  as  a  common  laiv  conveyance, 
by  transmutation  of  possession,  as  a  feoffment,  or  release 
(see  s.  310),  because  it  will  be  seen  (s.  334)  that  b}'  the  aid 
of  the  Statute  of  Uses  an  immediate  estate  of  freehold  can  be 
created  by  deed,  to  take  effect  in  futuro.  Thus  A.,  for  suf- 
ficient consideration,  can  bargain  and  sell  to  B.,  to  hold  to 
him  and  his  heirs  after  the  expiry  of  three  years,  or  on  the 
happening  of  a  future  event  ;  and  so  also  covenant  to  stand 
seised  to  the  use  of  B.  and  his  heirs  on  such  event  or  expiry. 
In  these  instances,  however,  the  estate  limited  to  B.  and  his 
heirs  is  granted  and  created  as  a  future  estate,  by  way  of 
future  or  springing  use,  to  take  effect  on  the  happening  of 
the  future  events  the  freehold  in  the  meantime  remaining 
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ill  A. ;  anil  wlioii  the  event  happens,  the  haif^ainor  or  cove- 
nantor hohls  for  the  benefit  or  use  of  the  bargainee  or  cove- 
nantee, antl  on  this  the  statute  iinrnediately  executes  tJie  use, 
and  transfers  to  the  latter  the  legal  estate  in  possession  in 
fee  simple.  Such  an  estate  is  not  limited  or  created  by  way 
of  remainder,  and  therefore  its  creation  or  existence  does 
not  conflict  with  the  rules  herein  laid  down  as  against  re- 
mainders ;  for  the  freehold  is  at  no  time  in  abeyance,  no 
estate  even  passes  from  the  conveying  party  till  the  given 
event  happens :  and  when  it  does  happen,  what  has  been 
called  the  magic  effect  of  the  statute  supplies  the  place  of 
livery  of  seisin,  and  the  bargainee  or  covenantee  is  assumed 
to  be  in  possession  ;  s.  333.' 
What  estate  As  no  remainder  can  be  created  without  such  a  precedent 
remalniilr.'^  ^  particular  estate,  therefore  the  particular  estate  is  said  to 
snpjMrt  the  remainder.  But  a  lease  at_ will  is  not  held  to 
to  be  such  a  particular  estate  as  wall  support  a  remainder 
over.  For  an  estate  at  will  is  of  a  nature  so  slender  and 
precarious,  that  it  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  portion  of  the  in- 
heritance ;  and  a  portion  must  first  be  taken  out  of  it,  in 
order  to  constitute  a  remainder.  Besides,  if  it  be  a  freehold 
remainder,  livery  of  seisin  must  '  at  common  law  have  been '' 
given  at  the  time  of  its  creation ;  and  the  entry  of  the 
S.  if.7.  grantor  to  this  determines  the  estate  at  will  *in  the  very 
instant  in  which  it  is  made  ;  or  if  the  remainder  be  a  chattel 
' '  interest,  though  perhaps  the  deed  of  creation  might  operate 
as  a  future  contract,  if  the  tenant  for  years  be  a  party 
to  it,  yet  it  is  void  by  way  of  remainder ;  for  it  is  a  sepa- 
rate independent  contract,  distinct  from  the  precedent  estate 
at  will ;  and  every  remainder  must  be  part  of  one  and  the 
same  estate,  out  of  which  the  preceding  particular  estate  is 
taken.  And  hence  it  is  generally  true,  that  if  the  particular 
estate  is  void  in  its  creation,  or  by  any  means  is  defeated 
afterwards,  the  remainder  supported  thereby  shall  be  de- 
feated also :  as  when  the  particular  estate  is  an  estate  for 
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the  life  of  a  person  not  in  esse ;  or  an  estate  for  life  upon 
condition,  on  breach  of  wliich  condition  the  grantor  enters 
and  avoids  the  estate  ;  in  either  of  these  cases  the  remain- 
der over  is  void. 

2.  A  second  rule  to  be  observed  is  this :  that  the  remain-  The  remainder 
der  must  commence  or  pass  out  of  the  grantor  at  the  time  of  creation  of  the 
the  creation  of  the  particular  estate.  As,  where  there  is  an  estate. 
estate  to  A.  for  life,  with  remainder  to  B.  in  fee  :  here  B's. 
remainder  in  fee  passes  from  the  grantor  at  the  same  time 
that  seisin  is  delivered  '  or  conveyance  made  '  to  A.  of  his 
life  estate  in  possession.  And  it  is  this  which  induces  the- 
necessity  at  common  law  of  livery  of  seisin  being  made  of  the 
particular  estate  whenever  a  freehold  remainder  is  created. 
For,  if  it  be  limited  even  on  an  estate  for  years,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  lessee  for  years  should  have  livery  of  seisin,  in 
order  to  convey  the  freehold  from  and  out  of  the  grantor, 
otherwise  the  remainder  is  void.  Not  that  the  livery  is 
necessary  to  strengthen  the  estate  for  years  ;  but,  as  livery 
of  the  land  is  requisite  to  convey  the  freehold  (a),  and  yet 
cannot  be  given  to  him  in  remainder  without  infringing  the 
possession  of  the  lessee  for  years,  therefore  the  law  allows 
such  livery,  made  to  the  tenant^of  the  particular  estate,  to 
relate  and  enure  to  him  in  remainder,  as  both  are  but  one 
estate  in  law. 

'  By  Rev.  Stat.  ch.  95,  s.  3,  hereafter  referred  to,  contingent  r.  g.  0.  9.5'. 
remainders  existing  or  created  on  or  after  2nd  May,  1877,  or  ^" 
existing  between  80th  May,  1849  and  2nd  August  1851  are 
to  be  deemed  capable  of  taking  effect,  notwithstanding  the 
determination  by  forfeiture,  surrender,  or  merger  of  any  pre- 
ceding estate  of  freehold.     And  subject  then  to  such  enact- 
ment,' *a  third  rule  respecting  remainders  is  this  :  that  the  re-        *  §_  igs 
mainder  must  vest  in  the  grantee  during  the  continuance  of  Must  vest  in 

,1  .•      1  •  "1         •      1  grantee  during 

the  particular  estate,  or  eo  instanU  that  it  determines.     As,  continuance  of 

^^  particular  es- 

tate,  or  eo  in 
(a)  By  R.  S.  0.   98  the  immediate  freehold  of  lands  now  Hes  in  grant  as  stanti  that  it 
well  as  in  livery.  determines. 
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if  A.  bo  tenant  for  life,  remainder  to  B.  in  tail :  here  B.'s  re- 
mainder is  vested  in  liim,  at  the  creation  of  tiio  particular 
estate  to  A.  for  life  :  or  if  A.  and  B.  bo  tenants  for  their  joint 
lives,  remainder  to  the  survivor  in  fee  ;  here,  though  during 
their  joint  lives  the  remainder  is  vested  in  neither,  yet  on 
the  death  of  either  of  them  the  remainder  vests  instantly  in 
tho  survivor  ;  wherefore  both  those  are  good  remainders. 
But,  if  an  estate  be  limited  to  A.  for  life,  remainder  to  the 
oldest  son  of  B.  in  tail,  and  A.  dies  before  B.  hath  any  son ; 
here  the  remainder  will  be  void,  for  it  did  not  vest  in  any 
one  during  the  continuance,  nor  at  the  determination,  of  the 
particular  estate  :  and  even  su|)posing  that  B.  should  after- 
wards have  a  son,  he  shall  not  take  this  by  remainder  ;  for, 
liS  it  did  not  vest  at  or  before  the  end  of  the  particular  es- 
tate, it  never  can  vest  at  all,  but  is  gone  forever.  And  this  de- 
pends upon  the  principle  before  laid  down,  that  the  precedent 
particular  estate,  and  the  remainder,  are  one  estate  in  law  ; 
they  must  therefore  subsist  and  be  in  esse  at  one  and  the 
same  instant  of  time,  either  during  the  continuance  of  the 
first  estate,  or  at  the  veiy  instant  when  that  determines,  so 
that  no  other  estate  can  possibly  come  between  them.  For 
there  can  be  no  intervening  estate  between  the  particular  es- 
tate and  the  remainder  supported  thereby  ;  the  thing  sup- 
ported must  fall  to  the  ground  if  once  its  support  be  severed 
from  it. 

'  An  estate  in  remainder  cannot  by  conveyance  at  com- 
mon law  be  limited  to  take  eflfect  in  defeasance  of  the  prior 
estate.  Thus  on  a  feoffment  to  A.  for  life  with  remainder  to 
B.  on  his  retvirn  from  Rome,  the  remainder  is  void.  Neither 
can  such  an  estate  infringe  on  the  rule  against  perpetuities, 
(to  be  hereafter  explained),  as  by  a  limitation  in  favour  of  a 
child  of  an  unborn  child. ' 
Vested  re-  I*-  is  upon  these  rules,  but  principally  the  third,  that  the 

mainders.        doctrine  of  Contingent  remainders  depends.    For  remainders 
are  either  vested  or  contingent.       Vested  remainders  (or  re- 
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mainders  executed,  whereby  a  present  interest  passes  to  the 
party,  though  to  be  enjoyed  in  faturo)  are  where  the  estate 
is  invariably  fixed,  to  remain  to  a  determinate  person,  after 
the  *particular  estate  is  spent.  As  if  A.  be  tenant  for  twenty  *  s.  109. 
years,  remainder  to  B.  in  fee ;  here  B.'s  is  a  vested  remain- 
der, which  nothing  can  defeat  or  set  aside. 

Contingent  or  executory  remainders  (whereby  no  present  of  contingent 
interest  passes j  are  v/here  the  estate  in  remainder  (a)  is  lim-  remainders.^ 
ited  to  take  effect  either  to  a  dubious  and  uncertain  person 
or  upon  a  dubious  and  uncertain  event ;  so  that  the  particu- 
lar estate  may  chance  to  be  determined,  and  the  remainder 
never  take  effect. 

First,  they  may  be  limited  to  a  dubious  and  uncertain  per- 1.  Where  the 
son.  As  if  A.  be  tenant  for  life,  with  remainder  to  B's  eld-"ited  to  an  un- 
est  son  (then  unborn)  in  tail ;  this  is  a  contingent  remainder* ;  ^-one'unborn  • 
for  it  is  uncertain  whether  B.  will  have  a  son  or  no  ;  but  the 
instant  that  a  son  is  born,  the  remainder  is  no  longer  contin- 
gent, but  vested.  Though,  if  A  had  died  before  the  contin- 
gency happened,  that  is,  before  B.'s  son  was  born,  the  remain- 
der would  have  been  absolutely  gone ;  for  the  particular  es- 
tate was  determined  before  the  i-emainder  could  vest.  Nay, 
by  the  strict  rule  of  law,  if  A,  were  tenant  for  life,  remain- 
der to  his  own  eldest  son  in'  tail,  and  A.  died  without  issue 
born,  but  leaving  his  wife  enceinte,  or  big  with  child,  and  af- 
ter his  death  a  posthumous  son  was  born,  this  son  could  not 
take  the  land,  by  virtue  of  this  remainder  ;  for  the  particu- 
lar estate  determined  before  there  was  any  person  in  esse,  in. 
whom  the  remainder  could  vest.  But,  to  remedy  this  hard- 
ship, it  is  enacted  by  statute  10  &  11  Wm.  III.  c.  16,  that 
posthumous  children  shall  be  capable  of  taking  in  remainder, 

(a)  Mr.  Preston  in  Vol.  1  on  Abstracts,  p.  92,  says  "  Strictly  speaking  there 
cannot  be  a  contingent  estate  ;  there  may  be  a  contingent  interest .-  but  no  inter 
est  except  sueh  as  is  vested  is  accurately  termed  an  estate. "  R.  S.  O.  c.  98^ 
which  authorizes  assignment  of  contingent  remainders,  &c. ,  speaks  of  them  only 
as  contingent  interests.  In  this  point  of  view,  where  the  word  estate  occurs  in 
the  text,  interest  should  be  substituted,  and  vice  versn^  See  also  note  a,  an^ep.  232. 

16  . 
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in  tlio  same  manner  as  if  they  had  been  born  in  their  father's 

lifetime,  that  is  the  remainder  is  allowed  to  vest  in  them 

while  yet  in  their  mother's  womb. 

2.  wiicre  the       A  remainder  may  also  be  contingent,  where  the  person  to 

iinoertuin.        ^^  hom  it  is  limited  is  fixed  and  certain,  but  the  event  upon 

which  it  is  to  take  effect  is  vague  and  uncertain.     As,  wliere 

land  is  given  to  A.  for  life,  and  in  case  B.  survives  him,  then 

with  remainder  to  B.  in  fee  :  here  B.  is  a  certain  pei-son,  but 

the  remainder  to  him  is  a  contingent  remainder,  depending 

upon  a  dubious  event,  the  uncertainty  of  his  surviving  A. 

During  the  joint  lives  of  A.  and  B.  it  is  contingent ;  and  if  B 

dies  first,  it  never  can  vest  in  his  heirs,  but  is  for  ever  gone  ; 

but  if  A.  dies  fii-st,  the  remainder  to  B.  becomes  vested. 

If  the  person       *  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  if  there  be  no  uncer- 

rertainTthe     tainty  in  the  per-son  or  event  on  which  the  remainder  is  lim- 

a°tu*iU*enjov-^  ^^®^'  ^^^  mere  uncertainty^  whether  it  will  ever  take  effect  iw 

inent  will  not   pQssession  is  not  sufficient  to  give  it  the  character  of  a  contin- 

prevent  the        '  '^ 

lemainder  be-  rjent  remainder.     Thus  in  the  case  of  a  lease  to  A.  for  life,  re- 

ing  deemed        ® 

vested.  maindcr  to  B.  for  life,  the  limitation  of  the  remainder  is  to  a 

pei"son  in  being,  and  ascertained,  and  the  event  on  which  it 
is  limited  is  certain,  viz.,  the  death  of  A  ;  it  is  therefore  a 
vested  not  a  contingent  remainder ;  and  yet  it  may  never 
take  effect  in  possession,  because  B,  may  die  before  A.  Nor 
would  it  make  any  difference  if  the  estate  granted  to  A.  were 
in  tail  instead  of  for  life,  for  such  estate  is  still  a  particular 
estate,  and  the  law  will  not  assume  that  it  will  not  come  to 
an  end  in  B.'s  lifetime;  and  on  the  determination  of  that  par- 
ticular estate,  B.  is  predetermined  on  as  the  person  to  whom 
the  estate  shall  go  (a). ' 
,  S.  171.         *Contingent  remainders  of  either  kind,  if  they  amount  to 

Of  freehold,     a  freehold,  cannot  be  limited  on  an  estate  for  3' ears,  or  any 

cannot  be  . 

limited  on  less  other  particular  estate,  less  than  a  freehold.     Thus  if  land  be 

than  freehold, 

granted  to  A.  for  ten  years,  with  remainder  in  fee  to  the 

(a)  Stephen  Com,  332. 
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right  lieirs  of  B.,  this  remainder  is  void:  but  if  granted  to 
A,  for  life,  with  a  like  remainder,  it  is  good.  For,  unless 
the  freehold  passes  out  of  the  grantor  at  the  time  when  the 
remainder  is  created,  such  freehold  remainder  is  void :  it 
cannot  pass  out  of  him,  without  vesting  somewhere,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  contingent  remainder,  it  must  vest  in  the 
particular  tenant,  else  it  can  vest  no  where  :  unless  there- 
fore the  estate  of  such  particular  tenant  be  of  a  freehold 
nature,  the  freehold  cannot  vest  in  him,  and  consequently 
the  remainder  is  void. 

Contingent  remainders  might  be  defeated  at  common  law  Defeated  by 
(now  varied  by  R.    S.    O.   c.    95)  by  destroying  or  deter-  particular" 
mining  the  particular  estate  upon  which  they  depend,  before  ^^  ^  ^' 
the   contingency    happens    whereby   they   become   vested. 
Therefore  when  there  was  a  tenant  for  life,  with  divers  re- 
mainders in  contingency,  he,  at  common  law,  might,  not  only 
by  his  death,  but  by  surrender,  merger  or  forfeiture,  destroy 
and  determine  his  own  life-estate,  before  any  of  those  re- 
mainders vest :  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  he  utterly 
defeated  them  all.     As,  if  tliere  be  tenant  for  life,  with  re- 
mainder to  his  eldest  son  unborn  in  tail,  '  with  remainder  to 
A.  in  fee,'  and  the  tenant  for  life,  before  any  son  is  born, 
surrender  '  this  life-  estate  '  to  A,  or  take  from  A.  a  convey- 
ance  of  the  fee,  he  b}^  that  means  defeated  the  remainder  in 
tail  to  his  son  :  for  his  son  not  being  in  esse,  when  the  par- 
ticular estate  determined  '  by  merger  in  the  fee,'  (a)  the  re- 
mainder could  not  then  vest ;  and,  as  it  could  not  vest  then, 
by  the  rules  before  laid  down,  it  never  could  vest  at  all.     In 
these  cases  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  have  trustees  ap-  Trustees  to 
pointed  to  preserve  the  contingent  remainders;  in    whom  tingent re- 
there  was  vested  an  estate  in  remainder  for  the  life  of  the 
tenant  for  life,  to  commence  when  his  estate  determined.     If 
therefore  his  estate  for  life  determined  otherwise  than  by 

(a)  As  to  merger,  see  post.  s.  177. 


ment. 
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liis  (U'ath,  the  estate  of  the  trustees,  for  tlie  residue  of  his 
natural  life,  would  then  take  eflect  and  become  a  particular 
estate  in  possession,  sufficient  to  support  the  remaindei-s  de- 
pending in  contingency, 
strict  settle-  '  A  strict  Settlement  is  framed  with  regard  to  the  above  ; 
thus,  lands  are  limited  to  A.  for  life,  with  remainder  to  trus- 
tees, during  the  life  of  A.,  to  take  effect  immediately  on  the 
determination,  in  As.  lifetime,  of  that  estate,  by  surrender 
or  otherwise,  with  remainder  after  the  death  of  A.,  to  his 
first  and  other  sons  successively  in  tail  male.  When  an 
estate  is  thus  settled,  the  father  cannot  defeat  his  sons'  es- 
tates, nor  can  any  son,  during  the  father's  lifetime,  even 
when  of  age,  without  the  father's  consent,  do  more  than 
defeat  his  own  issue.  But  the  son  first  entitled  in  tail  can, 
when  of  age,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  father,  and  after 
his  death  when  tenant  in  tail  in  possession,  defeat  the  whole 
settlement  and  convey  in  fee  ;  the  wdiole  of  which  is  ex- 
plained in  c.  23.' 

'Theefiectof  s.  3  of  the  Revd.  Stat.  0.  c.  95  before  referred 
to  is,  that  as  to  the  periods  to  which  it  relates,  destruction 
of  the  particular  estate  w^hich  supports  the  contingent  remain- 
der will  not  destroy  it  if  such  destruction  takes  place  by 
forfeiture,  surrender,  or  merger  ;  but  as  the  Statute  does  not 
extend  to  destruction  by  death,  there  is  still  a  necessity  for 
an  estate  to  be  limited  to  trustees  to  support  contingent  re- 
mainders in  any,  case  in  which  the  particular  estate  might 
possibly  be  determined  by  the  death  of  the  owner  of  such 
estate  prior  to  the  vesting  of  the  contingent  remainder.  Of 
this  an  instance  by  a  grant  to  A.  for  life  with  remainder  to 
such  son  of  his  as  shall  first  attain  21,  or  with  remainder  to 
the  eldest  son  of  B.,  a  bachelor,  in  fee  ;  here,  in  either  case, 
the  death  of  A.  before  the  majority  of  a  son  of  his  in  the 
one  case,  or  the  birth  of  a  son  of  B.  (posthumous  sufficing) 
in  the  other,  would  defeat  the  sons'  interests  unless  a  free- 
hold estate  to  trustees  intervened.' 
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*  In  devises  by  last  will  and  testament  (to  which  more  _,  *  S.  172. 

*'  ^  J^xecutory 

latitude  is  given  than  to  deeds,  on  the  supposition  that  the  devise. 
devisor  may  be  inops  consilit),  remainders  may  be  created 
in  some  measure  contrary  to  the  rules  above  laid  down, 
though  our  lawyers  will  not  allow  such  dispositions  to  be 
strictly  remainders,  but  call  them  by  another  name,  that  of 
executory  devises,  or  devises  hereafter  to  be  executed. 

An  executory  devise  of  lands  is  such  a  dispo.sition  of  them 
by  will  that  thereby  no  estate  vests  at  the  death  of  the  de- 
visor, but  only  on  some  futui'e  contingency.  It  differs  from 
a  remainder  in  three  very  material  points  :  1.  That  it  needs 
not  any  *j:articular  estate  to  support  it.  2.  That  by  it  a  fee  *  S.  173. 
simple,  or  other  less  estate,  may  be  limited  after  a  fee  simple. 
S.  That  by  this  means  a  remainder  may  be  limited  of  a  chat- 
tel interest,  after  a  particular  estate  for  life  created  in  the 
^me. 

The  first  case  happens  when  a  man  devises  a  future  estate  of  fut\u-e 
to  arise  upon  a  contingency;  and  till  that  contingency  hap- needs  not  any 
pens,  does  not  dispose  of  the  fee  simple  but  leaves  it  to  de-  esTate  to  "^ 
scend  to  his  heir-at-law.     As  if  one  devises  land  to  a  feme-  ^^pp*''^  **^- 
sole  and  her  heirs,  upon  her  day  of  marriage  :  here  is  in  effect 
a  contingent  remainder,  without  any  particular  estate  to 
support  it ;  a  freehold  commencing,  in  fidwro.     This  limita- 
tion, though  it  would  be  void  in  a  deed  '  operating  only  as 
at  common  law,'  yet  is  good  in  a  will,  by  way  of  executory 
devise.     For,  since  by  a  devise  a  freehold  may  pass  without 
corporal  tradition  or  livery  of  seisin  (as  it  must  do  if  it  passes 
at  all),  therefore  it  may  commence  in  futiiro ;  because  the 
principal  reason  why  it  cannot  commence  in  futuro  in  other 
cases,  is  the  necessity  '  which  existed  at  common  law,'  of 
actual  seisin,  which  always  operates  in  prcesenti.  And  since 
it  may  thus  commence  in  futuro,  there  is  no  need  of  a  par- 
ticular estate  to  support  it ;  the  only  use  of  which  is  to  make 
the  remainder,  by  its  unity  with  the  present  estate,  a  present 
interest. 
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A  foe  may  bt' 
limited  on  ii 
fee. 


•  S.  174. 


Unless  the 
limitation 
create  a 
perpetuity. 


Term  of  years 
limited  over 
after  estate  for 
life  created  in 
the  same. 


2.  By  executory  devise,  a  fee  simple  or  other  les.s  estate 
may  be  limited  after  a  fee ;  and  this  happens  wliere  a  de- 
visor devises  liis  whole  estnte  in  fee  but  limits  a  remainder 
tliereon  to  commence  on  a  future  contingency.  As  if  a  man 
devised  land  to  A.  and  his  heirs ;  but  if  lie  dies  before  the 
age  of  twenty -one,  then  to  B.  and  his  heirs  :  this  remainder, 
though  void  in  a  deed  '  operating  only  at  common  law,  and 
not  under  the  Statute  of  Uses,  by  way  of  shifting  use  (a),' 
is  good  by  way  of  executory  devise.  But  in  both  the.se  species 
of  executory  devises,  the  contingencies  ought  to  be  such  as 
may  happen  within  a  reasonable  time ;  as  within  one  or  more 
life  or  lives  in  being,  'and  as  hereafter  mentioned  a  term  of 
twenty-one  years  after  the  surviving  life,'  for  courts  of  jus- 
tice will  not  indulge  even  wills,  so  as  to  create  a  perpetuity, 
which  the  law  abhors ;  because  by  pei'petuities  (or  the  settle- 
ment of  an  interest  which  shall  go  in  the  succession  pre- 
scribed, without  any  power  of  alienation),  estates  are  made 
incapable  of  answering  those  ends  of  social  commerce,  and 
providing  for  the  sudden  contingencies  of  private  life,  for 
which  property  was  at  first  established.  The  utmost  length 
that  has  been  hitherto  allowed  for  the  contingency  of  an 
executory  devise  of  either  kind  to  happen  in,  is  that  of  a 
life  or  lives  in  being,  'and  one-and-twenty  years  afterwards. 
As  when  lands  are  devised  to  such  unborn  son  of  a  feme- 
covert,  as  shall  first  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  his 
heirs  ;  the  utmost  length  of  time  that  can  happen  before  the 
estate  can  vest,  is  the  life  of  the  mother  and  the  subsequent 
infancy  of  her  son' :  and  this  hath  been  decreed  to  be  a  good 
executory  devise. 

3.  By  executory  devise,  a  term  of  years  may  l^e  given  to 
one  man  for  his  life,  and  afterwards  limited  over  in  remainder 
to  another,  which  could  not  be  done  by  deed  ;  for  by  law  the 
first  grant  of  it,  to  a  man  for  life,  was  a  total  disposition  of 


(a)  Post  s.  XU,  Shifting  Uses. 
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the  whole  term  ;  a  life  estate  being  esteemed  of  a  higher  and 
larger  nature  than  any  term  of  years  :  yet,  in  order  to  pre-  Restraint 
vent  the  danger  of  perpetuities,  it  was  settled,  that  though  tuities. 
by  devise  such  remainder  may  be  limited  to  as  many  per- 
sons successively  as  the  devisor  thinks  proper,  yet  they  must 
all  be  *  in  e.s:e  during  the  life  of  the  first  devisee,  for  then  all     *  S.  175. 
the  candles  are  lighted  and  are  consuming  together,  and  the 
ultimate  remainder  is  in  reality  only  to  that  remainder-man 
who  happens  to  survive  the  rest :  and  it  was  also  settled  that 
such  remainder  may  not  be  limited  to  take  effect,  unless  upon 
such  contingency  as  must  happen  (if  at  all)  during  the  life  of 
the  first  devisee  (a). 


(a)  This  important  rule  against  perpetuities  requires  some  further  explanation 
beyond  that  given  by  the  learned  commentator,  as  since  he  wrote,  the  leading  case 
of  Cadell  v.  Palmer  (Tudor's  Lg.  Cases  Rl.  Prop)  has  been  decided.  In  that  case  it 
was  settled  that  by  executory  devise  a  term  of  twenty-one  years,  to  take  effect 
after  the  expiry  of  lives  in  being,  need  not  have  any  reference  to  the  minority  of 
any  person,  but  may  independently  thereof  be  created  as  a  term  in  gross,  during 
which  there  may  be  a  suspense  in  vesting  of  the  ultimate  interest.  Thus,  not 
only  a?  in  the  instance  above  taken  by  Blackstoue,  may  lands  be  de\'ised  to  such 
unborn  son  of  a  feme  covert  as  shall  first  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one,  which 
would  be  a  limitation  with  reference  to  minority  ;  but  lands  may  be  devised,  that 
there  may  be  in  the  first  place  an  estate  in  fee  given  to  Z.  and  his  heirs,  with  an 
ultimate  limitation  over  in  fee,  in  defeasance  of  the  prior  estate  in  fee,  to  such 
person  (if  any)  as  at  the  end  of  twenty-one  years  from  the  expiry  of  any  number 
of  named  lives  in  being  shall  answer  the  description  of  heir  of  the  body  of  any 
named  person.  Assume  Z.  to  be  the  person  to  whom  the  first  estate  in  fee  is 
devised,  and  A,  (just  born)  to  be  the  person  named  in  favour  of  whose  issue  the 
iiltimate  limitation  over  in  fee  is  made,  and  that  the  lives  in  being  taken  as  those 
which  are  to  expire  before  the  term  of  twenty-one  years  shall  begin  are  those  of 
A.  and  B.  Now  it  is  manifest  that  till  death  of  A-  and  B.,  and  the  expiry  of 
twenty-one  years  afterwards,  the  ultimate  limitation  cannot  absolutely  take  ef- 
fect, or  the  interest  created  by  it  vest  in  any  one  ;  because  till  then  it  is  uncertain 
■who  among  all  the  issue  (if  anj')  of  A.  will  at  suck  time  answer  the  description  of 
heir  of  his  body.  Assume  that  A-  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy,  and  left  surviving 
him  and  B.,  a  son,  who  should  just  before  the  expiry  of  the  term  of  twenty-one 
years  die,  leaving  a  son  a  year  old.  Here  would  be  a  case  in  which  practically 
the  property  would  be  tied  up,  and  not  indefeasibly  alienable  in  fee  by  any  one 
for  over  100  years  from  the  death  of  the  testator.  For,  till  the  expiry  of  the 
term,  as  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  estate  given  to  Z.  may  not  be  defeated,  he 
and  his  heirs  can  convey  only  a  defeasible  estate  :  and  as  far  as  regards  the  estate 
to  take  effect  in  defeasance  of  the  prior  estate,  it  is  incapable  of  being  released  to 
Z.  and  his  heirs,  or  of  being  conveyed  to  others,  first,  during  the  lifetime  of  A- 
and  the  concurrent  life  of  B.  (70  years) ;  then  the  term  of  twenty -one  years  ;  and 
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ContinRent  ill-      'It   may  also  bo  ieinaiku(l  l>ofure   leaving  the  .sulnect   of 

tonwtw  not  iu»-  .  . 

diguable  at       contingent  and  executory  interests,  that  in  the  time  of  Black- 

stone  they  were  not  assignable  at  law  to  strangers  (a)  ;  but 

the  right  might  be  released  to  the  terre-tenant  or  reversioner 

(b),   as    tending   to    render    uniin])aiied    subsisting    vested 

But  were         cstates.     Sucli  interests  were  also  devisable  by  will  under 

the   Statute   of    Wills   of    Henry   VIII.  (c) ;   so   also  were 

possibilities  if  coupled  with  an  interest,  or  the  ])er.son  to  be 

benefited  were  ascertained  (d);  and  they  are  now  devisable 

Assigniueut      under  the  R.  S.  0.  c.  lOG,  s.  10.  \  An  ajjaigiiineul- on  sufficient 

equity.  Consideration  was  also  enforced  in  equity  ;  not,  howeyjeTj  so 

much  as  a  valid  conveyance  of  the  subjectmatter  thereof,  but 

rather  as  a  contract  to  convey  and  make  good  the  contract. 

And  though  such  interests  were  not  strictly   assignable  at 

law,  the  assignee  might  yet  at  law  be  bound  by  estoppel,  as 

on  a  fine  or  recovery,  or  even  it  would  seem  by  indenture 

Now  valid  at    (^) '  ^^^  ^^^  these  interests  are  by  Statute  (R.  S.  0.  c.  98) 

o^^L^"  ^'    capable  of  being  conveyed  at  law,  of  which  more  hereafter 

although  on  the  expiry  of  the  term  the  ultimate  limitation  will  take  effect,  and 
the  fee  vest  absolutely  in  the  grandson  iu  defeasance  of  the  prior  estate,  still 
practically  a  further  period  of  twenty  years  must  be  allowed  for  the  minority  of 
the  grandson,  during  which,  as  an  infant,  he  can  convey  only  a  voidable  estate. 
The  period  of  lives  in  lieing  and  twenty-one  years  after,  seems  to  have  been  fixed 
on  by  analogy  to  the  time,  on  expiry  whereof,  after  the  decision  in  Taltarum's 
case,  the  then  most  permanent  mode  of  settling,  viz.,  by  way  of  strict  settlement, 
could  be  defeated  ;  and  which,  as  hereafter  explained  (b),  would  be  under  any 
circumstance  no  later  than  the  life  of  the  first  taker  (the  tenant  for  life),  and 
the  attaining  majority  of  the  tenant  iu  tail  next  in  remainder,  who  could  then 
puffer  a  recovery.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  effect  of  being  allowed  to  add  by 
executory  devise  to  lives  in  being,  a  term  in  gross,  without  reference  to  minority, 
during  which  there  may  be  a  suspense  in  vesting,  is,  that  by  executory  devise 
property  may  be  tied  up  for  a  longer  period  than  by  such  ordinarj'  strict  settle- 
ment inter  partes.  Before  concluding  it  may  be  added  that  the  decision  in  Ca- 
dell  V.  Palmer  and  the  above  observations  equally  apply  to  limitations  by  way 
of  springing  use,  and  that  limitations  not  too  remote  by  way  of  executory  devise 
would  also  not  only  be  too  remote  when  created  by  way  of  springing  use  (c). 

(a)  S.  290.  {b)  10  Rep.  48  a.  b.  ;  Wms.  Rl.  Prop.  240. 

(r)  Doe  dim.  Perrji  v.  Jones,  1  H.  Bl.  30.  {d)  Shelford's  Statutes,  315. 

(e)  Smith  Rl.  and  Pers.  Prop.  697.  (/)  Post,s.  290. 

(6)  Post  ch.  23.  (c)  Post  s.  331,  as  to  Springing  Uses, 
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Thus  much  for  such  estates  in  expectancy,  as  are  created 
by  the  express  words  of  the  parties  themselves  ;  the  most 
intricate  title  in  the  law.  There  is  yet  another  species, 
which  is  created  by  the  act  and  operation  of  the  law  itself, 
and  this  is  called  a  reversion. 

III.  An  estate  in  reversion  is  the  residue  of  an  estate  Estates  in 

reversion. 


left  in  the  grantor,  to  commence  in  possession^ after  the  de- 
termination ^of^some__p{iJiiG^kLr_est^^  out  by  him. 
Sir  Edward  Coke  describes  a  reversion  to  be  the  returning 
of  land  to  the  grantor  or  his  heirs  after  the  grant  is  over. 
As,  if  there  be  a  grant  in  tail,  the  reversion  of  the  fee  is, 
without  any  special  reservation,  vested  in  the  donor  by  act  of 
law,  and  so  also  the  reversion,  after  an  estate  for  life  years  or 
at  will,  continues  in  the  lessor.  For  the  fee-simple  of  all  lands 
must  abide  somewhere  ;  and  if  he,  who  w^as  before  possessed 
of  the  whole,  carves  out  of  it  any  smaller  estate,  and  grants 
it  away,  w^iatever  is  not  so  granted  remains  in  him.  A  re- 
version is  never  therefore  created  by  deed  or  writing,  but 
arises  from  construction  of  law ;  a  remainder  can  never  be 
limited,  unless  by  either  deed  or  devise. 

The  doctrine  of  reversions  is  plainly  derived  from  the  Of  tl^e  origin 

•^  •'  and  nature  of 

feodal  constitution  {g) ;  for  when  a  feud  was  granted  to  a  reversions. 
man  for  life,  or  to  him  and  his  issue  male,  rendering  either 
rent  or  other  services,  then  on  his  death,  or  the  failure  of 
issue  male,  the  feud  was  determined,  and  resulted  back  to 
the  *  lord  or  proprietor,  to  be  again  disposed  of  at  his  *  S.  176. 
pleasure.  And  hence  the  usual  incidents  to  reversions  are 
said  to  hQ  fealty  and  rent.  When  no  rent  is  reserved  on  the 
particular  estate,  fealty  however  results  of  course,  as  an  in- 
cident quite  inseparable,  and  may  be  demanded  as  a  badge 
of  tenure,  or  acknowledgement  of  superiority;  being  fre- 
quently the  only  evidence  that  the  lands  are  holden  at  all. 
Where  rent  is  reserved,  it  is  also  incident,  though  not  inse- 

(a)  Ante,  ss.  45,  56. 
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parably  so,  to  tlie  reversion.  Tlie  rent  may  be  <,Manted 
away,  reserving'  the  reversion  '  and  the  assignee  of  the  rent 
may  distrain  for  it  in  Ids  own  name  '  (a)  ;  and  the  reversion 
may  be  granted  away,  reserving  the  rent,  by  Mpecud  words ; 
bnt  by  a  ^e»eraZ  grant  of  the  reversion  the  rent  will  pass 
with  it,  as  incident  thereunto  ;  though  by  the  gi'ant  of  the 
rent  generally,  the  reversion  will  not  pass.  The  incident 
passes  by  the  grant  of  the  principal,  but  not  e  converso:  for 
the  maxim  of  law  is,  "  accessoriiim  non  duett,  sed  sequitur, 
siiutn  princijmle." 
*  S.  177.  *In  order  to  assist  such  persons  as  have  any  estate  in  re- 
mainder, reversion,  or  expectancy,  after  the  death  of  others, 
against  fraudulent  concealments  of  their  deaths,  it  is  enacted 
by  the  Statute  6  Ann.  c.  18,  that  all  persons  en  whose  lives 
any  lands  or  tenements  are  hoMen,  .shall  (upon  apj)lication 
to  the  Court  of  Chanceiy  and  order  made  thereupon)  once 
in  every  j'ear,  if  required,  be  produced  to  the  court,  or  its 
commissioners ;  or  upon  neglect  or  refusal,  they  shall  be 
taken  to  be  actually  dead,  and  the  person  entitled  to  such 
expectant  estate  may  enter  upon  and  hold  the  lands  and 
tenements  till  the  party  shall  appear  to  be  living. 

Before  we  conclude  the  doctrine  of  remainders  and  rever- 
sions, it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  whenever  a  greater 
estate  and  a  less  coincide  and  meet  in  one  and  the  same 
person,  without  any  intermediate  estate,  the  less  is  imme- 
diately annihilated  ;  or  in  the  law  phrase  is  said  to  be 
Merger  of  less  i^^^fQ^d,  that  is,  sunk  or  drowned,  in  the  greater.  Thus,  if 
estabMin  there  be  tenant  for  years,  and  the  reversion  in  fee-simple 
descends  to  or  is  purchased  by  him,  '  or  in  case  he  surrender 
bis  term  to  the  reversioner;  in  either  case'  the  term  of  years 
is  merged  in  the  inheritance,  and  shall  never  exist  any  more 
(c).     But  they  must  come  to  one  and  the  same  person  in  one 


(a)  WhUe  V.  Hope.  19  C.  P.  U.  C.  479.  (6)  Post  s.  210. 

(c)  Ante  8.   42,  as  to  the  rent  reserved  on  a  sub-lease,  and  the  effect  of  the 
merger  as  regards  the  sub-lessee  in  such  case. 
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and  the  same  ritjlit ;   else,  if  the  freehold  be  in  his  own  ^^"st  meet  in 

,        ,  the  same  nght. 

right,  and  he  has  a  term  in  right  of  another  (en  auter  droit) 
there  is  no  merger.  Therefore,  if  tenant  for  years  dies,  and 
makes  him  who  hath  the  reversion  in  fee  his  executor, 
whereby  the  term  of  years  vests  also  in  him,  the  term  shall 
not  merge ;  for  he  hath  the  fee  in  his  own  right,  and  the 
the  term  of  years  in  the  right  of  the  testator,  and  subject  to 
his  debts  and  legacies.  So  also,  if  he  who  hath  the  rever- 
sion in  fee  marries  the  tenant  for  years,  there  is  no  merger ;  Exception  as 

•^  _  _  to  merger 

for  he  hath  the  inheritance  in  his  own  right,  the  lease  in  the  when  estate- 

...  .     tail  and  rever- 

right  of  his  wife.  An  estate-tail  is  an  exception  to  this  sion  in  fee 
rule ;  for  a  man  may  have  in  his  own  right  both  an  estate- 
tail  and  a  reversion  in  fee.  For  estates-tail  are  protected 
and  preserved  from  merger  by  the  operation  and  construc- 
tion, though  not  by  the  express  words,  of  the  Statute  de 
donis  :  which  *  operation  and  construction  have  probably  *  S.  179. 
arisen  upon  this  consideration  ;  that,  in  the  common  cases  of 
merger  of  estates  for  life  or  years  by  uniting  with  the  in- 
heritance, the  particular  tenant  hath  the  sole  interest  in 
them,  and  hath  full  power  at  any  time  to  defeat,  destroy, 
or  surrender  them,  to  him  that  hath  the  reversion :  there- 
fore, when  such  an  estate  unites  with  the  reversion  in  fee> 
the  law  considers  it  in  the  light  of  a  virtual  surrender  of  the 
inferior  estate.  But,  in  an  estate  tail,  the  case  is  otherwise  ; 
the  tenant  for  a  long  time  had  no  power  at  all  over  it,  so  as 
to  bar  or  to  destroy  it ;  and  now  can  only  do  it  by  certain 
special  modes  (a)  :  it  would  therefore  have  been  strangely 
improvident,  to  have  permitted  the  tenant  in  tail,  by  pur- 
chasing the  reversion  in  fee,  to  merge  his  particular  estate, 
and  defeat  the  inheritance  of  his  issue ;  and  hence  it  has  be- 
come a  maxim,  that  a  tenancy  in  tail,  which  cannot  be 
surrendered,  cannot  also  be  merged  in  the  fee. 

'On  j)ui-chase  of  reversionary  interests   and  on  dealings  Purchaser  of 

.  ,'  7       T"!^"*":^ *""       '"'T      £       * — ^^: '"""^ — r7*T''"^~''V  reversion  must 

With    expectant   heirs  a    court  or    equity    would  lormerly  give  reason- 


la)  Ch.  23. 
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aWf  value,  01    have  relieved   such    persons    from    a  (lisa(lvanta<:jcoiis  har- 

^^\«  will  he  8»»t        .  •       •    i        i  i  •  • 

»«i.i.>iiiiHiuity.  jjfain  ;  on  the  principle  that  pci"sons  standinj^  in  such  a 
position  needed  protection  in  dealing  with  their  interests 
with  designing  nnen  against  the  consequences  of  their  own 
improvidence,  and  that  tliey  generally  deal  on  unequal  terms 
with  the  other  party,  and  mostly  under  pressure,  and  in 
ditticulties.  The  general  rule  wjvs  that  it  was  incumbent  on 
the  purchaser  to  shew  on  a  bill  filed  to  rescind  the  transaction, 
that  it  was  reasonable,  or  the  price  given  adequate  or  reason- 
able, if  not  the  full  value  :  we  cannot  here  enter  into  the 
question  as  to  what  would  be  considered  a  reasonable  trans- 
action or  adequate  price,  and  moreover  each  case  must  de- 
pend much  on  its  own  circumstances ;  the  subject  is  also 
fully  discussed  elsewhere  (b).     The  rule  under  consideration 

R.  S.  0.  c.  95,  applied  until  recently  in  Ontario,  but  now  by  the  R.  S.  O.  c. 

S8.  5  and  <>•        ^  ,  * 

95,  ss.  o  and  6,  it  is  enacted  that  on  any  attempt  to  set  aside 
a  sale  for  undervalue  made  before  the  4th  of  March,  18G8, 
the  onus  of  proof  as  to  value  shall  lie  upon  the  plaintiff,  and 
bona  fide  purchasei-s  without  fraud  after  that  date  are  not 
to  be  disturbed  on  the  around  of  undervalue. 

O 

(«)  Earl  of  ChesterMd  v.  Jannsen,  1  W.  &  T.  Lg.  Cases,  428  ;  ScUUr  v.  Brad- 
thaio,  5  Jut.  N.  S.  831 ;  Bromley  v.  iiinith,  lb.  833. 
(6)  Mm-ey  v.  Totten,  6  Grant,  176. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

OF  ESTATES  IN  SEVERALTY,  JOINT  TENANCY,  COPARCENARY, 

AND  COMMON. 

*We  now  come  to  treat  of  estates,  with  respect  to  the  »  s.  179. 
number  and  connexions  of  their  owners,  the  tenants  who 
occupy  and  hold  them.  And,  considered  in  this  view,  estates 
of  any  quantity  or  length  of  duration,  and  whether  they  be 
in  actual  possession  or  expectancy,  may  be  held  in  four  dif- 
ferent ways  :  in  severalty,  in  joint-tenancy,  in  coparcenary, 
and  in  common. 

I.  He  that  holds  lands  or  tenements  in  severalty,  or  is  sole  i.  of  estates 
tenant  thereof,  is  he  that  holds  them  in  his  own  right  only,  ^"  ^^^^'"^  y- 
without  any  other  person  being  joined  or  connected  with  him 
in  point  of  interest  during  his  estate  therein.      This  is  the 
most   common  and  usual  way  of  holding  an  estate ;  and 
therefore  we  may  make  the  same  observations  here,  that  we 
did  upon  estates  in  possession,  as  contradistinguished  from 
those  in  expectancy,  in  the  preceding  chapter ;  that  there  is 
little  or  nothing  peculiar  to  be  remarked  concerning  it,  since 
all  estates  are  supposed  to  be  of  this  sort,  unless  where  they 
are  expressly  declared  to  be  otherwise  ;  and  that  in  laying 
down  general  rules  and  doctrines,  we  usually  apply  them  to 
such  estates  as  are  held  in  severalty.      We  shall  therefore 
proceed  to  consider  the  other  three  species  of  estates,  in  which 
there  is  always  a  plurality  of  tenants.  'It  may  be  mentioned  gy  ^  g   q. 
at  the  outset,  that  in  this  Province,  so  far  as  regards  the  ere-  ^^^q%  ^^q 
ation  of  estates  in  ioint  tenancy  and  tenancy  in  common,  in  pantees,  &c., 

J  J  J  '        taken  as  ten- 

one  respect  a  different  rule  prevails  from  that  existing  at  ants  in  com- 
common   law,   of  which  Mr.    Justice   Blackstone   speaks  ; 
for  since  the  1st  July,  1834,  two  or  more  grantees  or  devi- 


mon. 
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sees  tiikiiig  togetliei-,  will  l>o  deemed  to  take  eh  tenants  in 
common,  and  not  as  joint  tenants,  unless  an  intention  suffi- 
ciently appear  on  the  face  of  the  instrument  under  which 
they  take,  that  they  shall  take  as  joint  tenants  (R.  S.  O.  c.  105, 
s.  11).  Trustees  and  executors  are  excepted  by  the  statute  ; 
the  reason  being  that  it  is  more  convenient  in  their  cases, 
and  more  in  accordance  with  tlie  personal  nature  of  the  of- 
fice, that  the  estate  shoulil  vest  in  the  survivor  only.  Joint 
mortgagees,  though  in  one  sense  trustees  for  the  mortgagor 
subject  to  their  own  lien,  are  not  trustees  within  the  above 
section  so  as  to  take  as  tenants  in  common.' 

II.  Of  estates  *1I-  An  estate  in  joint-tenancy  is  where  lands  or  tene- 
ancy?'"'^^''"  ments  are  granted  to  two  or  more  persons  as  trustees  or  ex- 
*  s  180  ecutors,  or  with  intent  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  instru- 
ment that  they  shall  take  as  joint  tenants,  (R.  S.  O.  c.  105), 
to  hold  in  fee-simple,  fee-tail,  for  life,  for  years,  or  at  will. 
In  consequence  of  such  grants,  an  estate  is  called  an  estate  in 
joint-tenancy,  and  sometimes  an  estate  in  jointure,  which 
word,  as  well  as  the  other,  signifies  a  union  or  conjunction 
of  interest ;  though  in  common  speech  the  term  jointure  is 
now  usually  confined  to  that  joint  estate,  which,  by  virtue 
of  the  statute  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10,  '  may  be '  vested  in  the 
husband  and  wife  before  marriage,  as  a  full  satisfaction  and 
bar  of  the  woman's  dower. 

In  unfolding  this  title,  and  the  two  remaining  ones,  in  the 
present  chapter,  we  will  first  enquire  how  these  estates  may 
be  created  ;  next,  their  'properties  and  respective  incidents  ; 
and  lastly,  how  they  may  be  severed  or  destroyed. 

'  Before  continuing  the  text  of  Sir  W.  Blackstone,  we  may 
mention  that,  by  ignorant  convej^ancers,  an  attempt  is  some- 
times made  to  create  a  joint  tenancy  in  fee  by  limiting  the 
estate  to  the  gi-antees  and  the  survivors  and  survivor  of  them 
and  the  hell's  of  the  survivor ;  this  gives  the  grantees  only 
life  interests  with  a  contingent  remainder  in  fee  to  the  sur- 
vivor.    This  is  not  a  joint  tenancy  in  fee   carrying  with 
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it  as  an  incident  the  right  of  any  grantee,  to  destroy 
the  right  of  survivorship  and  convert  the  joint  tenancy 
into  a  tenancy  in  common  with  its  incidents.  The  pro- 
per mode  of  creating  a  joint  tenancy  is  simply  to  add  to 
the  names  of  the  gi-antees,  and  words  of  limitation  (if  any), 
the  words  "  as  joint  tenants  "  :  though  even  this  is  unne- 
cessary  in  the  case  of  grant  to  trustees  or  executors  as  such.' 

1.  The  creation  of  an  estate  in  joint-tenancy,  depends  on  i.  The  crea- 
the  wording  of  the  deed  or  devise,  by  which  the  tenants  tate  depends 
claim  title  :  for  this  estate  can  only  arise  by  purchase   or  ing  of  the  in- 
grant.  that  is,  by  the  act  of  the  parties,  and  never  by  the  ^*'""™^°*' 
mere  act  of  the  law.     If,  '  prior  to  the  Provincial  statute  re- 
ferred to,'  an  estate  '  were  '  given  to  a  plurality  of  persons, 

without  adding  any  restrictive,  exclusive,  or  explanatory 
words,  as  if  an  estate  '  were '  granted  to  A.  and  B.  and  their 
heirs,  this  at  common  law  made  them  joint-tenants  in  fee  of 
the  lands.  For  the  law  interpreted  the  grant  so  as  to  make 
all  parts  of  it  take  effect,  which  can  only  be  done  by  creat- 
ing an  equal  estate  in  them  both.  As  therefore  the  grantor 
has  thus  united  their  names,  the  law '  gave  '  them  a  thorough 
union  in  all  respects.     For, 

2.  The  properties  of  a  joint  estate  are  derived  from  its  2.  its  proper- 
umt}^  which  is  fourfold  ;  the  unity  of  interest,  the  unity  of  J^^J  from-"' 
title,  the  unity  of  time,  and  the  unity  of  possession  ;  or,  in 

other  words,  joint  tenants  have  one  and  the  same  interest, 
accruing  by  one  and  the  same  conveyance,  commencing  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  and  held  by  one  and  the  same  undi- 
vided possession. 

*First,  they  have  one  and  the  same  interest.      One  joint-     *s.  181. 
tenant  cannot  be  entitled  to  one  period  of  duration  or  quan-  xjnity  of  in- 
tity  of  interest  in  lands,  and  the  other  to  a  different;  one  '^'"^*'' 
cannot  be  tenant  for  life,  and  the  other  for  years  ;  one  can- 
not be  tenant  in  fee,  and  the  other  in  tail.   But  if  lands  '  were  ' 
limited  to  A.  and  B.  for  their  lives,  this  '  made '  them  joint 
tenants  of  the  freehold  ;  if  to  A.  and  B.  and  their  heirs,  joint- 
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tenants  of  the  inlieritJince.  If  lands  '  were '  granted  to  A.  and 
B.  for  their  lives,  and  to  the  lieii-s  of  A.,  here  A.  and  B. 
'  were  '  joint-tenants  of  the  freehold  during  their  respective 
lives,  and  A.  '  had '  the  remainder  of  the  fee  in  severalty  : 
or  if  lands  '  were  given  to  A.  and  B.,  and  the  heirs  of  the  body 
of  A.  ' ;  here  both  '  had  '  a  joint  estate  for  life,  and  A.  a  sev- 
eral remainder  in  tail.  Secondly,  joint-tenants  must  also 
Unity  of /i7/f ;  havc  a  unity  of  title  :  their  estate  must  be  created  by  one 
and  the  same  act,  whether  legal  or  illegal ;  as  by  one  and  the 
same  gi-ant,  or  by  one  and  the  same  disseisin.  Joint-ten- 
ancy cannot  arise  by  descent  or  act  of  law  ;  but  merely  by 
purchase,  or  acquisition  by  the  act  of  the  party  :  and,  unless 
that  act  be  one  and  the  same,  the  two  tenants  would  have 
different  titles  ;  and  if  they  had  different  titles,  one  might 
prove  good  and  the  other  bad,  which  would  absolutely  des- 
Unity  of  troy  the  jointure.  Thirdly,  there  must  also  be  an  unity  of 
timf.  an  time ;  their  estates  must  be  vested  at  one  and  the  same  pe- 

riod, as  well  as  by  one  and  the  same  title.  As  in  case  of  a 
present  estate  made  to  A.  and  B. ;  or  a  remainder  in  fee  to 
A.  and  B.  after  a  particular  estate  ;  in  either  case  A.  and  B. 
are  joint-tenants  of  this  present  estate,  or  thLs  vested  re- 
mainder. But  if,  after  a  lease  for  life,  the  remainder  be 
limited  to  the  heirs  of  A.  and  B.  ;  and  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  particular  estate  A.  dies,  which  vests  the  re- 
mainder of  one  moiety  in  his  heirs ;  and  then  B.  dies, 
whereby  the  other  moiety  becomes  vested  in  the  heir  of  B. 
Now,  A.'s  heir  and  B.'s  heir  are  not  joint-tenants  of  this  re- 
mainder, but  tenants  in  common  ;  for  one  moiety  vested  at 
•S.  182.  one  time,  and  the  other  moiety  vested  at  another.  *  Yet 
where  a  feoffment  was  made  to  the  use  of  a  man,  and  such 
wife  as  he  should  afterwards  marry,  for  term  of  their  lives, 
and  he  afterwards  married ;  in  this  case  it  seems  to  have 
been  held  that  the  husband  and  wife  had  a  joint-estate, 
though  vested  at  different  times  :  because  the  use  of  the 
wife's  estate  was  in  abevance  and  dormant  till  the  intermar- 
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riage  ;  and,  being  then  awakened,  had  relation  back,  and  took 
effect  from  the  original  time  of  creation.  '  The  doctrine  as 
to  unity  of  time  seems  to  be  confined  to  limitations  at  com- 
mon law,  for  under  the  Statute  of  Uses,  as  in  the  last  case 
mentioned,  and  under  wills,  by  analogy  to  the  decisions  un- 
der the  Statute  of  Uses,  persons  may  take  as  joint-tenants, 
though  at  different  times  (a.).'  Lastly,  in  joint-tenancy  there 
must  be  a  unity  of  possession.  Joint-tenants  are  said  to  be  Unity  of  pos- 
seised  per  ony  et  per  tout,  by  the  half  or  moiety,  and  by  all : 
that  is,  they  each  of  them  have  the  entire  possession,  as  well 
of  every  parcel  as  of  the  whole.  They  have  not,  one  of 
them,  a  seisin  of  one  half  or  moiety,  and  the  other  of  the 
other  moiety ;  neither  can  one  be  exclusively  seised  of  one 
acre,  and  his  companion  of  another  ;  but  each  has  an  undi- 
vided moiety.  And  therefore,  if  an  estate  in  fee  be  given  to  Husband  and 
a  man  and  his  wife,  they  are  neither  properly  joint-tenants 
nor  tenants  in  common,  for  husband  and  wife  being  consid- 
ered as  one  person  in  law,  they  cannot  take  the  estate  by 
moieties,  but  both  are  seized  of  the  entirety,  per  tout  et  non 
l^er  my  :  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  neither  the  hus- 
band nor  the  wife  can  dispose  in  fee  of  any  part  without  the 
assent  of  the  other,  but  the  whole  must  remain  to  the  sur- 
vivor. '  This  rule  is  not  varied  by  the  R.  S.  O.  c.  105,  s.  11  (h).' 
Upon  these  principles,  of  a  thorough  and  intimate  union 
of  interest  and  possession,  depend  many  other  consequences  Consequences 
and  incidents  to  the  joint-tenant's  estate.  If  two  joint-  dents, 
tenants  let  a  verbal  lease  of  their  land,  reserving  rent  to  be 
paid  to  one  of  them,  it  shall  enure  to  both,'  in  respect  of  the 
joint-reversion.  If  their  lessee  surrenders  his  lease  to  one 
of  them,  it  shall  also  enure  to  both,  because  of  the  privity, 
or  relation  of  their  estate.  On  the  same  reason,  livery  of 
seisin,  made  to  one  joint-tenant,  shall  enure  to  both  of  them. 
In  all  actions  also  relating  to  their  joint-estate,  one  joint- 

(a)  Morley  v.  Bird,  Tud.  Lg.  Cases,  876.  ' 

(6)  Ee  Shaver  v.  HaH,  31  U.  C.  R.  603. 
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tenftnt  cannot  sue  or  be  sued  without  joining  the  other. 
Upon  the  same  ground  it  is  lield,  that  one  joint-tenant  can- 
not have  an  action  against  another  for  trespass,  in  respect  of 
liis  land  ;  for  each  lias  an  equal  right  to  enter  on  any  part  of 
it  (a).  But  one  joint-tenant  is  not  capable  by  himself  to  do 
any  act,  which  may  tend  to  defeat  or  injure  the  estate  of 
the  other  unless  it  be  such  an  act  as  severs  the  joint- 
tenancy  ;  thus  he  may  lease  his  share,  such  a  lease  being 
pro  tanto  a  severance  of  the  tenancy  (?>).  So,  too,  though 
at  common  law  no  action  of  account  lay  for  one  joint-tenant 
against  another,  unless  he  had  constituted  him  his  bailiff' or 
receiver,  yet  now  by  the  Statute  4  Anne,  c.  16,  joint-tenants 
may  have  actions  of  account  against  each  other,  for  receiving 
more  than  their  due  share  of  the  profits  of  the  tenements 
held  in  joint-tenancy  (c) ;  '  and  a  court  of  equity  also  has 
Account  and  jurisdiction  to  compel  an  account.  Again  in  cases  of  ouster 
by  one  joint-tenant  of  the  other,  the  tenant  ousted  may 
bring  ejectment ;  and  the  same  in  cases  equivalent  to  ouster, 
as  by  denial  of  right  of  entry  {d}.' 

From  the  same  principle  also  arises  the  remaining  grand 
incident  of  joint-estates ;  viz.  the  doctrine  of  sui^ivorskip : 
by  which  when  two  or  more  persons  are  seised  of  a  joint- 
estate  of  inheritance,  for  their  own  lives,  or  'pur  auter  vie, 
or  are  jointly  possessed  of  any  chattel  interest,  the  entire 
tenancy  upon  the  decease  of  any  of  them  remains  to  the 
survivors,  and  at  length  to  the  last  survivor  ;  and  he  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  whole  estate,  whatever  it  be,  whether  an 
inheritance,  or  a  common  freehold  only,  or  even  a  less 
estate.  This  is  the  natural  and  regular  consequence  of  the 
union  and  entirety  of  their  interest.  The  interest  of  two 
*  S.  184.    joint-tenants  *  is  not  only  equal  or  similar,  but  also  is  one 


ejectment  lie. 


Eight  of  sur 
^"ivorship. 


(a)  Sed  qiupre,  in  cases  of  original  ouster  of  the  whole,  Murray/  v.  Hall,  7  C. 
B.  441.        (b)  Co.  Litt.,  185  A. 

(c)  Gregorpx.  Conolly,  7  U.  C.  R.  500;  Thnmas  v.  Thomas,  19  L.  J.  Ex.  175. 

(d)  Murray  v.  Hall,  7  C.  B.  454. 
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and  the  same.  One  has  not  originally  a  distinct  moiety 
from  the  other  ;  but,  if  by  any  subsequent  act  (as  by  aliena- 
tion or  forfeiture  of  either)  the  interest  becomes  separate 
and  distinct,  the  joint-tenancy  instantly  ceases.  But,  while 
it  continues,  each  of  the  two  joint-tenants  has  a  concurrent 
interest  in  the  whole ;  and  therefore,  on  the  death  of  his 
companion,  the  sole  interest  in  the  whole  remains  to  the 
survivor.  For  the  interest  which  the  survivor  originally 
had  is  clearly  not  divested  by  the  death  of  his  companion  ; 
and  no  other  person  can  now  claim  to  have  a  joint  estate 
with  him,  for  no  one  can  now  have  an  interest  in  the  whole, 
accruing  by  the  same  title,  and  taking  effect  at  the  same 
time  with  his  own ;  neither  can  any  one  claim  a  separate 
interest  in  any  part  of  the  tenements ;  for  that  would  be  to 
deprive  the  survivor  of  the  right  which  he  has  in  all,  and 
in  every  part.  As  therefore  the  survivor's  original  interest 
in  the  whole  still  remains ;  and  as  no  one  can  now  be  ad- 
mitted, either  jointly  or  severally,  to  any  share  with  him 
therein  ;  it  follows,  that  his  own  interest  must  now  be  entire 
and  several,  and  that  he  shall  alone  be  entitled  to  the  whole 
estate  (whatever  it  be)  that  was  created  by  the  original 
gi'ant. 

This  right  of  survivorship  is  called  by  our  ancient  authors 
the  jus  accrescendi,  because  the  right  upon  the  death  of  one 
joint-tenant  accumulates  and  increases  to  the  survivors. 
And  this  jus  accrescendi  ought  to  be  mutual ;  which  I  ap- 
prehend to  be  one  reason  why  neither  the  king,  nor  any 
corporation,  can  be  a  joint-tenant  with  a  private  person. 
For  here  is  no  mutuality  :  the  private  person  has  not  even 
the  remotest  chance  of  being  seised  of  the  entirety,  by  bene- 
fit of  survivorship ;  for  the  king  and  the  corporation  can 
never  die. 

*3.  We  are,  lastly,  to  inquire  how  an  estate  in  joint-ten-     *s.  185. 
ancy  may  be  severed  and  destroyed.     And  this  may  be  done  ^^-^^^  ^^-  • 
by  destroying  any  of  its  constituent   unities.     1.  That  of  tenancy  de- 

stroyecL 
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time,  which  rospocts  only  the  oii^nnal  coninicncement  of  the 
joint  estate,  cannot  indeed  (bein<^  now  pastj  be  affected  by 
any  subsequent  transactions.  But,  2.  The  joint-tenants' 
estate  may  be  destroyed,  without  any  alienation,  by  merely 
disuniting  their  jwssesslon.  For  joint-tenants  being  seised 
per  my  et  per  tout,  everything  that  tends  to  narrow  that 
interest,  so  that  they  sliall  not  be  seised  throucjhout  the 
whole  and  throughout  every  part,  is  a  severance  or  destruc- 
tion of  the  jointure.  And  therefore,  if  two  joint-tenants 
part  their  lands,  and  hold  them  in  severalty,  they  are  no 
longer  joint-tenants,  for  they  have  now  no  joint-interest  in 
the  whole,  but  only  a  several  interest  respectively  in  the 
several  parts.     And  for  that  reason  also  the  right  of  survi- 

By  partition,  worship  is  by  such  separation  destroyed.  By  common  law 
all  the  joint-tenants  might  agi'ee  to  make  partition  of  the 
lands,  but  one  of  them  could  not  compel  the  other  so  to  do ; 
for  this  being  an  estate  originally  created  by  the  act  and 
agreement  of  the  parties,  the  law  would  not  permit  any  one 
or  more  of  them  to  destroy  the  united  possession  without  a 

T,  ,     ., ,   .     similar  universal  consent.    '  Partition  can  either  be  enforced 

Enforcible  in 

^uity  or  at.  ■,  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  by  R.  S.  0.  c.  40,  ss.  52-56,  or  at 
law  and  in  equity  under  the  Partition  Act,  R.  S.  O.  c.  101, 
as  explained  hereafter  (s.  194)  in  regard  to  tenants  in  com- 
mon.'    3.  The  jointure  ma}''  be  destroyed  by  destroying  the 

^y  convey-      ujjjt^y  Qf  ^j^^g     ^g  [f  Q^g  joint-tenant  alienes  and  conveys 

his  estate  to  a  third  person  :  here  the  joint-tenancy  is  severed, 
ai;d  turned  into  tenancy  in  common ;  for  the  grantee  and 
the  remaining  joint-tenant  hold  by  different  titles  (one  de- 
rived from  the  original,  the  other  from  the  subsequent, 
grantor),  though,  till  partition  made,  the  unity  of  possession 
continues  '  and  a  valid  agi'eement  to  convey  will  be  a  sever- 
♦S  186  ^^^^  ^^  equity.'  But  a  devise  of  one's  share  by  will*  is  no 
severance  of  the  jointure,  for  no  testament  takes  eflfect  till 
after  the  death  of  the  testator,  and  by  such  death  the  right 
of  the  survivor  (which  accrued  at  the  original  creation  of 
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the  estate,  and  has  therefore  a  priority  to  the  other,  is  already- 
vested.  '  It  may  well  be,  however,  since  the  Acts  of  32  Vic. 
e.  8,  and  36  Vic.  c.  20  (R.  S.  0.  c.  106),  under  which  a  will 
speaks  from  death,  and  nothing  done  by  the  testator  after 
execution  of  the  will  relating  to  the  estate,  except  a  revoca- 
tion, is  to  prevent  the  operation  of  the  will  as  to  such  inter- 
est in  such  estate  as  the  testator  could  dispose  of  on  his 
death,  that  if  a  joint-tenant  devise,  and  afterwards  sever  the 
tenancy  and  convert  it  into  one  in  common,  and  then  die, 
the  devise  will  operate.'  4.  It  may  also  be  destroyed  by 
destroying  the  unity  of  interest.  And  therefore,  if  there 
be  two  joint  tenants  for  life,  and  the  inheritance  is  pur- 
chased by  and  descends  upon  either,  it  is  a  severance  of  the 
jointure ;  though,  if  an  estate  is  originally  limited  to  two 
for  life,  and  after  to  the  heirs  of  one  of  them,  the  freehold 
shall  remain  in  jointure  without  merging  in  the  inheritance ; 
because,  being  created  by  one  and  the  same  conveyance,  they 
are  not  separate  estates  (which  is  requisite  in  order  to  be  a 
merger),  but  branches  of  one  entire  estate.  In  like  manner> 
if  a  joint-tenant  in  fee  makes  a  lease  for  life  of  his  share, 
this  defeats  the  jointure,  for  it  destroys  the  unity  both  of 
title  and  of  interest.  And  whenever  or  by  whatever  means 
the  jointure  ceases  or  is  severed,  the  right  of  survivorship  or 
jus  accrescendi  the  same  instant  ceases  with  it.  Yet,  if  one 
of  the  three  joint  tenants  alienes  his  share,  the  two  remain- 
ing tenants  still  hold  their  parts  by  joint-tenancy  and  survi- 
vorship ;  and,  if  one  of  three  joint-tenants  releases  his  share 
to  one  of  his  companions,  though  the  joint-tenancy  is  des- 
troyed with  regard  to  that  part,  yet  the  two  remaining  parts 
are  still  held  in  jointure,  for  they  still  preserve  their  original 
constituent  unities.  But  when,  by  any  act  or  event,  differ- 
ent interests  are  created  in  the  several  parts  of  the  estate, 
or  they  are  held  by  different  titles,  or  if  merely  the  posses- 
sion is  separated,  so  that  the  tenant  have  no  longer  these 
four  indispensable  properties,  a  sameness  of  interest,  and 
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and  umlivitleJ  possession,  a  title  vesting  at  one  and  the  Hauie 

tinu',  and  by  one  and  tlie  same  act  or  grant,  the  jointure  is 

instantly  dissolved  {(i). 

•S,  187.  ^i^!^  general,  it  is  advantageous  for  the  joint-tenants  to  dis- 

Theconse-       solve  the  joiuture  ;  since  tlierehy  the  rifjht  of  survivorshii)  is 

nueiicfs  of  J  '  ^  e>  1 

(iLssoiviiiK  tiie  tiiken  away,  and  each  may  transmit  liis  own  part  to  his  own 

jomt-cftiitf.  .  •'       _  ... 

heirs.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  di.sadvantageous  to  dis- 
solve the  joint  estate  :  as,  if  there  be  joint-tenants  for  life, 
and  they  make  partition,  this  dissolves  the  jointure ;  ami, 
though  before  they  each  of  them  had  an  estate  in  the  whole 
for  their  own  lives  and  the  life  of  their  companion,  now  they 
have  an  estate  in  a  moiety  only  for  their  own  lives  merely ; 
and,  on  the  death  of  either,  the  reversioner  shall  enter  on 
his  moiety. 

Estates  in  co-  HI-  -^-n  estate  held  in  coparcenary  is  where  lands  of  in- 
paicaiari/.  hcritance  descended  from  the  ancestor  to  two  or  more  persons. 
It  arose  either  by  common  law  or  particular  custom  '  and  it 
would  seem  that  now  no  such  estate  can  arise  (s.  191).'  At 
common  law,  where  a  person  seised  in  fee-simple,  or  fee-tail, 
died,  and  his  next  heirs  were  two  or  more  females,  his 
daughters,  sisters,  aunts,  cousins,  or  their  representatives  ; 
in  this  case  they  would  all  inherit,  as  will  be  more  fully 
shewn,  when  we  treat  of  descents  hereafter ;  and  these  co- 
heirs '  were  '  then  called  coparceners ;  or,  for  brevity,  par- 
ceners only. 
*S.  188.  *The  properties  of  parceners  are  in  some  respects  like 

Of  the  nature  those  of  ioint-tenants  ;  they  have  the  same  unities  of  inter- 

and  properties.  ,  . 

est,  title,  and  j>ossession.  They  maj^  sue  and  be  sued  jointly 
for  matters  relating  to  their  own  lands ;  and  the  entry  of 
one  of  them  shall  in  some  cases  enure  as  the  entry  of  them 
all:  'but  by  R.  S.  O.  c.  108,  s.  11,  the  possession  of  one  is 

(a)  It  sometimes  happens  that  where  there  are  two  or  more  trustees,  and  one 
desires  to  retire,  and  another  is  to  be  appointed  in  his  place,  that  such  trustees 
convey  directly  to  the  continuing  and  new  trustee  ;  this  is  not  the  proper  mode 
of  conveying.     See  Leith  PJ.  Prop.  Stat.  p.  19. 
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not  the  possession  of  all,  so  as  to  prevent  the  Statute  apply- 
ing in  favour  of  the  possessor,  and  barring  by  time  the  par- 
cener not  in  possession.'  They  cannot  have  an  action  of 
trespass  against  each  other.  Parceners  also  differ  materially  ^^/Lx^,,^,_,,_x^^i_j,^ 
from  joint  tenants  in  four  other  points:  1.  They  always  x  •  .  v, 
claim  by  descent,  whereas  joint-tenants  always  claim  by  \1^\a_ 
purchase.  Therefore,  if  two  sisters  purchase  lands,  to  hold  ^ 
to  them  and  their  heirs,  they  are  not  parceners,  but  '  tenants 
in  common ' :  and  hence  it  likewise  follows,  that  no  lands 
can  be  held  in  coparcenary,  but  estates  of  inheritance,  which 
are  of  a  descendible  nature.  2.  There  is  no  unity  of  time 
necessary  to  an  estate  in  coparcenary ;  for  if  a  man  hath 
two  daughters,  to  whom  his  estate  descends  in  coparcenary, 
and  one  dies  before  the  other,  the  surviving  daughter  and 
the  heir  of  the  other,  or,  when  both  are  dead,  their  two  heirs, 
are  still  parceners ;  the  estate  vesting  in  each  of  them  at 
different  times,  though  it  be  the  same  quantity  of  interest, 
and  held  by  the  same  title.  3.  Parceners,  though  they  have 
a  unify,  have  not  an  entirety  of  interest.  They  are  properly 
entitled  each  to  the  whole  of  a  distinct  moiety  ;  and  of  course 
there  is  no  jus  accrescendi,  or  survivorship  between  them  ; 
for  each  part  descends  severally  to  their  respective  heirs, 
though  the  unity  of  possession  continues.  And  as  long  as 
the  lauds  continue  in  a  course  of  descent,  and  united  in  pos- 
session, so  long  are  the  tenants  therein  called  parceners. 
But  if*  the  possession  be  once  severed  by  partition,  they  are  *S.  189. 
no  longer  parceners,  but  tenants  in  severalty  ;  or  if  one 
parcener  alienes  her  share,  though  no  partition  be  made, 
then  are  the  lands  no  longer  held  in  coparcenary,  but  in 
common. 

Parceners  are  so  called,  saith  Littleton,  because  at  com- Of  the  making 

-T)     partition. 

mon  law  they  may  be  constrained  to  make  partition.     '  J3y 
R.  S.  O.  c.  98,  s.  4.,  every  voluntary  partition  shall  be  by  Partition. 
deed.     The  present  mode  of  compulsory  partition  is  as  men- 
tioned hereafter  in  regard  to  tenants  in  common  (a).' 

(a)  S.  194. 
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In  CA8«  of 
fratJc-nuir- 


Hotch-pot. 


S.  191. 


There  is  yet  anotluT  coiusidemtion  attending  the  estate  in 
coparcenary  :  that  if  one  of  the  daugliters  ha.s  had  an  estate 
given  with  her  in  frank  marri/ige  by  her  ancestor  (whicli 
we  may  remember  was  a  species  of  estate-tail,  freely  given 
by  a  relation  for  advancement  of  his  kinswoman  in  mar- 
riage) (a),  in  this  case,  if  the  lands  descend  from  the  same 
ancestor  to  her  and  her  si.sters  in  fee-simple,  she  or  her  heirs 
shall  have  no  share  of  them,  unless  they  will  agree  to  divide 
the  lands  so  given  in  frank-marriage  in  equal  proportion 
with  the  rest  of  the  lands  descending.  It  is  denominated 
bringing  those  lands  into  hotch-pot,  which  word  I  shall  ex- 
plain by  using  the  very  words  of  Littleton  :  "It  seemeth 
"  that  this  word  hotch-pot,  is  in  English  a  pudding :  for  in  a 
"  pudding  is  not  commonly  put  one  thing  alone,  but  one 
"  thing  with  other  things  together."  By  this  housewifely 
metaphor  our  ancestors  meant  to  inform  us,  that  the  lands, 
both  those  given  in  frank -marriage  and  those  descendincr  in 
fee-simple,  should  be  mixed  and  blended  together,  and  then 
divided  in  equal  portions  among  all  the  daughters.  But  this 
was  left  to  the  choice  of  the  donee  in  frank-marriat'e  :  and 
if  she  did  not  choose  to  put  her  lands  into  hotch-pot,  she  was 
presumed  to  be  sufficiently  *provided  for,  and  the  rest  of 
the  inheritance  was  divided  among  her  other  sisters.  The 
law  of  hotch-pot  took  place  then  only,  when  the  other  lands 
descending  from  the  ancestor  were  fee-simple  :  for  if  they 
descended  in  tail,  the  donee  in  frank-marriage  was  entitled 
to  her  share,  without  bringing  her  lands  so  given  into  hotch  - 
pot.  And  the  reason  is,  because  lands  descending  in  fee- 
simple  are  distributed  by  the  policy  of  law,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  all  the  daughters  ;  and  if  one  has  a  sufficient  pro- 
vision out  of  the  same  inheritance,  equal  to  the  rest,  it  is  not 
reasonable  that  she  should  have  more :  but  lands  descend- 
ing in  tail  are  not  distributed  by  the  operations  of  the  law, 
but  by  the  designations  of  the  giver,  per  formain  doni  :  it 


(a)  See  S.  115. 
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matters  not,  therefore,  how  unequal  this  distrihution  may 

be.     Also  no  lands,  but  such  as  are  given  in  frank-marriage, 

shall  be  brought  into  hotch-pot ;  for  no   others  are  looked 

upon  in  law  as  given  for  the  advancement  of  the  woman,  or 

by  way  of  marriage  portion.     And,  therefore,  as  gifts  in 

frank-marriage  are  fallen  into  disuse,  I  should  hardly  have 

mentioned  the  law  of  hotch-pot  had  not  this  method  of  Hotch  pot  in- 

division  been  revived  and  copied  by  the  statute  for  the  dis-  s.  O.  c.  105,  s.. 

...        41 
tribution  of  personal  estates,  'and  introduced  in  principle 

under  the  last  statute  as  to  descent  of  real  estate  which  we 
shall  hereafter  consider  at  larcje.' 

The  estate  in  coparcenary  may  be  dissolved,  either  by  par- 
tition which  disunites  the  possession ;  by  alienation  of  one 
parcener,  which  disunites  the  title,  and  may  disunite  the 
interest ;  or  by  the  whole  at  last  descending  to  and  vest- 
ing in  one  single  person,  which  brings  it  to  an  estate  in  sev- 
eralty. '  And  here,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  is  doubtful  Co-parcenary 
whether,  since  14  &  1.5  Vic.  c.  6,  R.  S.  0.  c.  105,  s.  37,  an  es-  R.  s.  0.  c.  105.. 
state  can  descend  in  coparcenary,  that  statute  enacting  that 
when  an  inheritance  or  share  of  inlieritance  shall  descend  to 
several  persons  under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  they  shall 
take  as  tenants  in  common.  The  change  effected  by  the  sta- 
tute is  of  no  great  practical  importance,  unless,  perhaps,  as 
regards  the  action  of  account  given  by  statute,  as  will  pre- 
sently appear,  to  one  tenant  in  common  against  the  other, 
whilst  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  extended  to  coparceners  (a).' 

IV.  Tenants  in  common  are  such  as  hold  by  several  and  Tenancy  in 

T     •  •111  •  i>  ■  common. 

distinct  titles,  but  by  unity  or  possession ;  because  none 
knoweth  his  own  severalty,  and  therefore  they  all  occupy 
promiscuously.  This  tenancy  happens,  therefore,  where 
there  is  a  unity  of  possession  merely,  but  perhaps  an  entire 
disunion  of  interest,  of  title,  and  of  time.  For  if  there  be 
two  tenants  in  common  of  lands,  one  may  hold  his  part  in 

(a)  Gregory  v.  Connolly,  7  U.  C.  R.  500. 
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feo-siniplo,  the  otln  r  in  tall,  or  for  life;  so  that  there  i.s  no 
•S.  102.  'necessary  unity  of  interest :  one  may  hold  by  descent,  the 
other  by  purchase ;  or  the  one  by  i>urcha.se  from  A.,  the 
other  by  purchase  from  B. ;  so  that  there  is  no  unity  of  title  : 
one's  estate  may  have  been  vested  fifty  years,  the  other's  but 
yesterday ;  .so  there  is  no  unity  of  time.  The  only  unity 
there  is,  is  that  of  possession ;  and  for  this  Littleton  gives 
the  true  rea.son,  becaase  no  man  can  certainly  tell  which  part 
is  hi.s  own  :  otherwise  even  this  would  be  .soon  destroyed.  By 
the  destruction  of  the  two  other  estates,  I  mean  such  destruc- 
tion asdoes  not  .sever  the  unityof  po.sse.ssion,butonly  the  unity 
of  title  or  interest:  as, if  one  of  two  joint-tenants  in  fee  alienes 
his  estate  for  the  life  of  the  alienee,  the  alienee  and  the  other 
joint-tenant  are  tenants  in  common  ;  for  they  have  now  seve- 
ral titles,  the  other  joint-tenant  by  the  original  grant,  the 
alienee  by  the  new  alienation ;  and  they  also  have  several 
interests,  the  former  joint-tenant  in  fee-simple,  the  alienee 
for  his  own  life  only.  So,  if  one  joint-tenant  gives  his  part 
to  A.  in  tail,  and  the  other  gives  his  to  B.  in  tail,  the  donees 
are  tenants  in  common,  as  holding  by  different  titles  and 
conveyances.  If  one  of  two  parceners  alienes,  the  alienee  and 
the  remaining  parcener  are  tenants  in  common ;  because 
they  hold  by  different  titles,  the  parcener  by  descent,  the 
alienee  by  purchase.  In  short,  whenever  an  estate  in  joint- 
tenancy  or  coparcenary  is  dissolved,  so  that  there  be  no  par- 
tition made,  but  the  unity  of  possession  continues,  it  i.s 
turned  into  a  tenancy  in  common. 
*  S.  193.  *  'A  tenancy  in  common  may  be  created  by  devise  or  con- 

veyance ;  for,  since  the  statute  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  1,  R.  S.  0.  c. 
By  devise  or  105,  s.  11,  all  grantees  and  devisees,  other  than  executors  and 
Il.°S.^a  c?i65,  trustees,  shall,  contrary  to  the  common-law  rule,  take  as  ten- 
^"    ■  ants  in  common,  and  not  as  joint-tenants,  unless  an  intention 

By  descent,  by  to  the  contrary  sufficiently  appear  on  the  face  of  the  instru- 
f"37^£'Uei^of  ment  under  which  they  take.  This  tenancy  may  arise  also 
copak^enary.    ^^,  descent ;  for  the  37th  section  of  R.  S.  0.  c.  105,  provides 
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that  since  the  1st  of  January,  1852,  the  parties  shall  take  as 
tenants  in  common;  a  provision  which,  it  is  apprehended, 
has  abolished  the  estate  in  coparcenary,  unless  such  as  ex- 
isted prior  to  that  year.' 

As  to  the  incidents  attending  a  tenancy  in  common  :  'Prior      *  S.  194, 
to  the  statute  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  1,  R.  S.  O.  c.  51,  s;  74,  which  l^^^ents. 
abolished  the  old  writ  of  partition,'  tenants  in  common,  like 
joint-tenants,  were  compellable,  by  the  statutes  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Wm.  III.,  before  named,  to  make  partition  of  their 
lands  ;  which  they  were  not  at  common-law,  as  parceners  Partition  at 

'  -/  ^  ]aw  and  in 

were.  '  Partition  may  now  be  had  under  R.  S.  0.  c.  40  &  equity. 
101.  By  R.  S.  0.  c.  98,  the  partition,  if  voluntary,  must 
be  by  deed.  A  singular  mode  of  sale  and  quasi  partition 
is  authorized  among  co-heirs  by  the  statute  abolishing  pri- 
mogeniture, R.  S.  0.  c.  105,  ss.  45,  46, 47,  48,  under  which  the 
parties  authorized  by  law  to  make  partition  are  to  receive 
an  offer  from  any  one  of  the  parties  interested  to  buy  the 
shares  of  the  others  and  report  the  same  to  the  courts,  and 
preference  of  offer  is  to  be  given  always  to  such  an  one  who 
before  that  Act  would  have  been  heir-at-law,  and  after  such 
one,  then  to  the  next  who  would  have  been  heir-at-law.  A 
sale  can  also  be  directed  so  that  the  proceeds  may  be  divided. 
The  right  of  partition  also  existed,  and  might  have  been  en- 
forced, in  equity  (a) ;  so  may  it  yet :  in  fact,  as  regards 
equitable  fees-simple,  such  court,  under  the  Provincial  sta- 
tute has  exclusive  jurisdiction  (6).  Singular  questions  some-  impartible 
limes  arose  under  proceedings  for  partition,  from  the  im-  P^'^P^^'^'y- 
partible  nature  of  the  property,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made  before,  in  the  case  of  parceners,  and  the  course  adopted 
referred  to.  A  reference  to  the  valuable  notes  of  White  & 
Tudor  to  the  case  of  Agar  v,  Fairfax,  2  Lg.  Cases,  Chan.' 
wdll  afford  information  in  cases  of  difficulty  (c).     Difficul- 

(a)  2  White  &  Tudor,  Lg.  Cases,  468  ;  R.  S.  O.  c.  101,  s.  7. 
(6)  R.  S.  0.  c.  101,  B.  7. 

(c)  In  Turner  v.  Morgin,  8  Ves.  143,  there  was  a  decree  in  a  partition  of  a 
single  house  ;  and  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  in  his  argument,  mentioned  a  case  where 
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ties,  however,  arising  from  tlie  nature  of  tlie  property,  can 
now  be  overcome  by  the  court  directing  a  sale  under  the 
Acts  before  mentioned  (a).'  Tenants  in  common  properly  take 
by  distinct  moieties,  and  have  no  entirety  of  interest,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  survivorsliip  between  them  :  tlieir  other 
incidents  are  such  as  arise  merely  from  the  unity  of  posses- 
sion, and  are,  therefore,  the  same  as  appertain  to  joint-ten- 
Account.  ai^ts  merely  on  that  account,  such  as  being  liable  to  recipro- 
cal actions  of  account  by  the  statute  4  Anne,  c.  IG,  s.  27  {b); 
for  by  the  common  law,  no  tenant  in  common  was  liable  to 
account  with  his  companion  for  embezzling  the  profits  of 
the  estate.  '  An  account  is  more  conveniently  had  in  equity 
that  at  law ;  but  as  the  statute  of  Anne  alone  gives  the  re- 
medy, it  would  seem  no  account  could  be  had  in  equity  un- 
less where  an  action  would  also  lie  at  law  under  that  Act 
Ejectment  and  (c).  If  One  tenant  in  common  actually  turns  the  other  out 
respass.  ^£  possession,  however,  an  action  of  ejectment  will  lie  against 
him,  and  trespass  also  will  lie  {d).  Ejectment  and  trespass 
will  also  lie  under  circumstances  equivalent  to  actual  ouster, 
as  by  denial  of  the  right  of  entry  to  the  co-tenant,  and  ad- 
verse continuance  in  possession  of  the  others.  If  one  ten- 
ant in  common  has  been  in  possession  of  the  whole  without 
excluding  his  co-tenant,  he  will  not  be  chargeable  with  occu- 
pation rent,  but  it  is  otherwise  in  case  of  exclusion,  or  what 
is  tantamount  to  it.  On  receipt  of  rent  from  tenants,  also, 
he  would  have  to  account.     Where  there  has  been  mere  pos- 


a  partition  was  carried  out  by  building  up  a  wall  in  the  middle  of  the  house. 
After  the  commission  was  executed  in  Turner  v.  Morgan,  the  defendant  excepted 
on  the  ground  that  the  commissionei-s  allotted  to  the  plaintiff  the  whole  of  the 
chimneys,  all  the  fire-places,  and  all  the  conveniences  in  the  yard*  The  Lord 
Chancellor  overruled  the  exception,  saying  he  did  not  know  how  to  make  a  bet- 
ter partition;  that  he  granted  the  commission  with  great  reluctance,  and  it  must 
be  a  strong  case  to  induce  the  court  to  interpose,  as  the  parties  ought  to  buy  and 
sell. 

(a)  In  re  Dennie,  10  U.  C.  R.  104.     See  St.  in  appendix,  a,nA  post  c.  14. 

(h)  Gregory  v.  ConnoUi/,  7  U.  C.  E.  .500  ;  Thomas  v.  Thomas,  19  L.  J.  Ex.  175, 
and  see  Sandford  v.  Ballard,  33  Beav.  401,  :W  Beav.  109,  S.  C. 

(c)  Henderson  v.  Eason,  2  PhiU.  C.  C.  308.     (d)  Murray  v.  Hall,  7  C.  B.  441. 
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session,  without  exclusion  or  its  equivalent,  it  would  seem 
he  need  not  account  for  timber  cut  and  sold  ;  but  if  willing 
to  account  for  his  beneficial  enjoyment,  he  may  be  allowed 
in  certain  cases,  as  on  partition,  for  improvements  made  by 
hira,  but  not  otherwise.'  (a) 

But  as  for  other  incidents  of  joint-tenants,  which  arise 
from  the  privity  of  title,  or  the  union  and  entirety  of  interest, 
(such  as  joining  or  being  joined  in  actions,  unless  in  the  case 
where  some  entire  or  indivisible  thing  is  to  be  recovered), 
these  are  not  applicable  to  tenants  in  common  whose  interests 
are  distinct,  and  whose  titles  are  not  joint  but  several. 

Estates  in  common  can  only  be  dissolved  two  ways:  1.  By  Of  the  modes 
uniting  all  the  titles  and  interests  in  one  tenant,  by  purchase  estates  in  com- 
or  otherwise ;  Avhich  brings  the  whole  to  one  severalty ;  2.  diss^lv*! 
By  making  partition  between  the  several  tenants,  as  before 
explained  in  regard  to  joint-tenants,  which  gives  them  all 
respective  severalties.      For  indeed   tenancies  in  common 
difter  in  nothing  from  sole  estates,  but  merely  in  the  blend- 
ing and  unity  of  possession. 

'And  this  finishes  our  enquiries  with  respect  to  the  nature 
of  estates,  but  before  dismissing  this  last  division  of  them, 
what  has  been  said  before  should  be  again  mentioned,  that 
the  entr}^  of  one  joint-tenant  was  the  entry  of  all ;  and  it  is 
laid  down  also  that  at  common  law  the  possession  of  one 
parcener,  joint-tenant,  or  tenant  in  common,  was  the  posses-  Possession  of 
sion  of  all ;  so  that  short  of  actual  ouster,  or  of  what  was  the  other  to, 
equivalent  thereto,  the  Statute  of  Limitations  before  4  Wm.  of  Limitations 
IV.  did  not  begin  to  run  in  favour  of  the  tenant  in  sole  pos-  by  R/s.°a°cI 
session  against  the  co-tenant  or  coparcener ;  this  is  altered  ^^^'  *•  ■'•^• 
as  hereafter  explained;  R.  S.  0.  c.  108,  s.  11.' 

(a)  Rice  v.  George,  20  Grant,  221. 


sion. 


CHAPTKR  XTV. 

OF   THE   TITLE  TO   THINGS   REAL,   IN   GENERAL. 

•s.  195.         I  COME  now  to  consider,  lastly,  the  *t'Ul3  to  things  real, 
with  the  manner  of  acquiring  and  losing  it. 

There  were  'formerly'  several  stages  or  degrees  requisite  to 
form  a  complete  title  to  lands  anoTenements.  We  will  con- 
sidgr  them  in  a  progressive  order. 
Mere  posses-  Vj.  iThe  lowest  and  most  imperfect  degree  of  title  consists 
in  the  mere  naked  possession,  or  actual  occupation  of  the 
estate ;  without  any  apparent  right,  or  shadow  or  pretence 
of  right,  to  hold  and  continue  such  possession.  This  may 
happen^'hen  one  man  invades  the  possession  of  another, 
and  by  force  or  surprise  turns  him  out  of  the  occupation  of 
his  lands;  which  is  termed  a  disseisiThheing  a  deprivsiiion 
of  the  actual  seisin,  or  corporal  freehold  of  the  lands,  which 
the  tenant  before  enjoyed.  Or  it  may  happen,  that^after 
S.  196.  the  death  of  the  ancestor  and  before  the  entry  of  *  the  heir, 
or  after  the  death  of  a  particular  tenant  and  before  the  entry 
of  him  in  remainder  or  reversion,  a  stranger  may  contrive  to 
get  possession  of  the  vacant  land,  and  hold  out  him  that  had 
a  right  to  enter.^  '  So  again  if  a  stranger  take  possession  of 
vacant  land  in  the  lifetime  of  him  entitled  to  possession/^  In 
all  which  cases,  and  many  others  that  might  be  here  sug- 
gested, the  wrongdoer  has  only  a  mere  naked  possession, 
whichvthe  rightful  owner  could  put  an  end  to, '  formerly,'  by  a 
variety  of  legal  remedies,  as  will  hereafter  more  fully  appear. 
But  in  the  meantime,  till  some  act  be^  done  by  the  lightful 
owner  to  divest  this  pos.session  and  assert  his  title,  such 
actual  possession  is,  pHma  facie,  evidence  of  a  legal  title^  in 
fee'  in  the  possessor,  'and  the  interest  of  such  possessor  may 
pass  by  devise  or  descent,  and  is  sufficient  whereon  to  main- 
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tain  trespass  or  ejectment  against  any  trespasser  or  person 
not  claiming  as,  or  under,  the  rightful  owners'  (a).  It  may 
also,  by  length  of  time,  and  negligence  of  him  who  hath  the 
right,  by  degrees  ripen  into  a  perfect  and  indefeasible  title. 
{  2,  The  next  step  to  a  good  and  perfect  title  is  the  right  The  right  of 
of  possession,  which  may  reside  in  one  man,  while  the  actual 
possession  is  not  in  himself  but  in  another.  For  if  a  man 
be  disseised,  or  otherwise  kept  out  of  possession  by  any  of 
the  means  before  mentioned,  though  the  actual  possession 
be  lost,  yet  he  has  still  remaining  in  him  the  inght  of  pos- 
session ;  and  may  exert  it  whenever  he  thinks  proper,  ^till 
barred  by  time,'  by  entering  upon  the  disseisor,  and,  'without 
breach  of  the  peace'  (h),  turning  him  out  of  that  occupancy 
which  he  has  so  illegally  gained,  'or  by  action  of  ejectment.' 

'  Sir  W.  Blackstone  goes  on  to  state ,  among  other  things,  Right  of 
that  the  possession  and  right  of  possession  may  be  gone,  and 
still  the  owner  retain  the  right   of  property,  whereon  he 
might  in  a  real  action  recover  the  lands,  and  he  says,  "*if  a       *S.l98.. 
disseisor  turns  me  out  of  possession  of  my  lands,  he  thereby 
gains  a  mere  naked  possession,  and  I  still  retain  the  right  of 
possession  and  right  of  property.     If  the  disseisor  dies,  and 
the  lands  descend  to  his  son,  'which  was  termed  a  descent 
cast,'  the  son  gains  an  apparent  right  of  possession,  but_I 
still  retain  the  actual  right  both  of  possession  and  propeHy. 
If  I  acquiesce  for  thirty  ^ears,  without  bringing  any  action 
to  recover  possession  of  the  lands,  the  son  gains  the  actual   .Js/-    <->  ^^c^ , 
right  of  possession,  and  I  retain  *nojbhing  but  the  mere  right       *s.l99..  >^v 
of  propeHy.     And  even  this  right  of  property  will  fail,  or  at 
least  it  will  b^without  j,_reniedy,  imless  I  pursue  it  within 
the  space  of  sixty  years  :  an(f  one  man  may  have  the  posses- 
sion, another  the  right  of  possession,  and  a  third  the  right 
of  property."  ') 

'  The  law,  as  stated^  b^  the  learned  copamentator  in  this 


(a)  Asher  v.  Whitlock,  L.  E.  1  Q.  B.  I.     (b)  ante  p.  175. 
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chapter,  is  so  chan<;o<l  by  moilern  legislation  that  it  will  here 
1x5  but  briefly  alluded  to,  especially  as  it  will  be  considered 
hereafter  at  length.  The  following  will  suffice  to  show  how 
1  complete  is  the  change :  thus,  in  the  case  above  put,  at 
present  the  descent  to  the  son  would  give  him  no  better 
right  than  his  ancestor  the  disseisor  had,  for  by  R.  S.  O.  c. 
108,  s.  10,  no  descent  cast  defeats  or  tolls  a  right  of  entry  or 
action,  and  I  am  in  no  worse  position  than  before  the  death 
of  the  ancestor.  If  also  I  fail  to  enforce  my  right  for  even 
ten  years,  I  am  barred  entirely,  unless  in  exceptional  casesA^ 
and  retain  no  right  of  property  distinct  from  right  of  posses- 
sion ;  for  by  section  15  of  the  last  mentioned  Act,  when  my 
right  of  possession  against  the  disseisor  or  his  son  claiming 
\mder  him  is  gone,  all  other  right  and  title  is  extinguished. 
Formerly,  certain  actions  founded  on  the  right  of  possession 
might  have  been  brought  within  thirty  years ;  after  which 
period  such  actions  were  barred,  but  the  owner  could  still 
nesort  to  a  real  adio.i  droiturel,  founded  on  the  right  of 
property,  at  any  time  within  sixty  years.  A  right  of  pro- 
perty cannot  now  exist  as  a  mere  right  as  formerly,  nor  be 
of  avail  unless  accompanied  with  an  existing  right  to  pos- 
session, present  or  future  (a). 


(a)  Hayes  Con.  268,  and  post  chapter  2L 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OF  TITLE  BY   PURCHASE,   AND   FIRST,  BY    ESCHEAT. 

*The  following  observations  of  the  learned  commentator  as  Definition  of 

,        '      .  ^    ,  ,  ,  ,  purchase. 

j£L.tne  sense  and  meaning  ot  the  word  i^vbrckase,  apply  more 
particularly  and  are  of  most  practical  value  in_c[uestions  of_ 
descent  prior  to  the  statute  14  k,  15  Vic.  c.  6  ;   for  that  sta- 
tute particularly  specifies  how,  under  the  different  circum- 
stances named  therein,  the  estate  to  descend   shall  go.     It 
provides  for  those  cases  in  which  the  estate  came  to  the  intes- 
tate on  the  'part  of  tJte  father  or  of  the  mother,  which  is  made 
to  include,  contrary  to  the  former  law,  not  only  descent,  but 
also  a  gift  or  devise  from  the  father  or  mother,  or  from  any 
relation  of  the  blood  of  one  of  them.     On  any  such  gift  or 
devise,  as,  for  instance,  from   the  mother  of  an  intestate 
dying  seised,   a   preference  is  given,  to  those  claiming  ex 
parte    materna;     whereas    under   the     former    law    the 
intestate   would   have  been  deemed  to  have   taken   as   a 
purchaser," Sind  the  estate  held  with  all  the  qualities  of  an 
estate  acquired  by  purchase,  and  so  the  preference  would 
have  been  to  those  claiming  ex  parte  pater na.     The  present 
law  further  enacts  that  in  cases  not  specifically  provided  for 
the  Statute  of  Distributions  shall  be  the  guide.  It  therefore 
changes,  very  considerably,  the  meaning  of  the  word  pur- 
cliase  as  it  theretofore  existed,  and  this  must  be  borne  in 
mind  in  considering  the  following  observations.      The  con- 
sequence  is,  that  the  peculiar  distinctions  and  niceties  form- 
erly attending  the  question  as  to  whether  an  ancestor  from 
■whom  descent  was  to  be  traced  was  to  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing taken  by  purchase  or  not,  cease  to  be  of  much  practical 
importance  when  the  statute  of  Victoria  governs  the  descent. 
The  other  remaining  question  on  the  effect  whereof  consists 
18 
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]»riiieij)ally,  snys  Sir  W.  Blackstoiie,  the  difference  between 
nc([uisitioii  by  piirchn.se  and  by  descent,  viz.,  the  liability  of 
the  heir  for  the  specialty  debts  of  the  ancestor  from  whom 
he  inherits  as  having  (issets  by  descent,  is,  in  actual  practice 
at  least,  of  no  great  importance  with  us  ;  as  such  liability  i» 
seldom  enforced  against  the  heir,  the  lands  descended  to  him 
being  usually  reached  by  process  against  the  personal  repre- 
sentatives of  the  ancestor.  For  though  they  are  not,  strictly 
speaking,  assets  in  their  hands  as  chattels  are,  still  they  are 
subject  under  the  Statute  5  Geo.  II.  c.  7,  confirmed  by  27 
Vic.  c.  15,  R  S.  O.  c.  6G.  s.  40,  and  R.  S.  O.  c.  107,  s.  13 
to  the  like  remedies,  proceedings,  and  process  for  seizing, 
extending,  or  selling  for  satisfaction_of  debts,  as  personal 
estate.' 

Purchase,  perquisitio,  taken  in  its  largest  and  mast  ex- 
tensive sense,  is  thus  defined  by  Littleton  :  the  possession  of 
lands  and  tenements,  which  a  man  hath  by  his  own  act  or 
agreement,  and  not  by  descent  from  any  of  his  ancestors  or 
kindred.  In  this  sense  it  is  contradistinguished  from  ac- 
quisition by  right  of  blood,  and  includes  every  other  method 
of  coming  to  an  estate,  but  merely  that  by  inheritance, 
wherein  the  title  is  vested  in  a  person,  not  by  his  own  act 
or  agreement,  but  by  the  single  operation  of  law. 
What  is  con-  Purchase,  indeed,  in  its  vulgar  and  confiiied  acceptation, 
ingbyijur-  is  applied  only  to  such  acquisitions  of  land,  as  are  obtained 
hy  descent!  ^  ^7  "^2,y  of  bargain  and  sale,  for  money,  or  some  other  valu- 
able consideration.  But  this  falls  far  short  of  the  legal  idea 
of  purchase  ;  for  if  I  give  land  freely  to  another  he  is  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  a  purchaser j^nd  falls  within  Littleton's  de- 
finition, for  he  comes  to  the  estate  by  his  own  agreement, 
that  is,  he  consents  to  the  gift.  A  man  who  has  his  father's 
estate  settled  upon  him  in  tail,  before  he  was  bom,  is  also  a 
purchaser  ;  for  he  takes  quite  another  estate^than  the  law  of 
descents  would  have  given  him.     Nay,  even  if  the  ancestor 
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devises  his  estate  to  his  heir-at-law  by  will  such  heir  shall 
take  '  as  a  devisee  and  not  by  descent  (a).' 

*  If  a  remainder  be  limited  to  the  heirs  of  Sempronius,  *  S.  242. 
here  Sempronius  himself  takes  nothing  ;  but  if  he  dies  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  particular  estate,  his  heirs  shall 
take  as  purchasers  (6).  But  if  an  estate  be  made  to  A.  for  Rule  in  Shel- 
life,  remainder  to  his  right  heirs  in  fee,  his  heirs  shall  take 
by  descent ;  for  it  is  an  ancient  rule  of  law,  that  wherever 
the  ancestor  takes  an  estate  for  life,  the  heir  cannot  by  the 
same  conveyance  take  an  estate  in  fee  by  purchase,  but 
only  by  descent.  And,  if  A.  dies  before  entry,  still  his  heir 
shall  take  by  descent,  and  not  by  purchase  ;  for,  where  the 
heir  takes  anything  that  might  have  vested  in  the  ancestor, 
he  takes  by  way  of  descent.  The  ancestor,  during  his  life, 
beareth  in  himself  all  his  heirs  ;  and  therefore,  when  once  he 
is  or  might  have  been  seised  of  the  lands,  the  inheritance  so 
limited  to  his  heirs  vests  in  the  ancestor  himself  :  and  the 
word  "  heirs  "  in  this  case  is  not  esteemed  a  word  of  jpur- 
chase,  but  a  word  of  limitation,  enuring  so  as  to  increase 
the  estate  of  the  ancestor  from  a  tenancy  for  life  to  a  fee- 
simple.  And,  had  it  been  otherwise,  had  the  heir  (who  is 
uncertain  till  the  death  of  the  ancestor)  been  allowed  to 
take  as  a  purchaser  originally  nominated  in  the  deed,  as 
must  have  been  the  case  if  the  remainder  had  been  expressly 
limited  to  Matthew  or  Thomas  by  name,  then,  in  the  times 
of  strict  f eodal  tenure,  the  lord  would  have  been  defrauded 
by  such  a  limitation  of  the  fruits  of  his  seigniory,  arising 
from  a  descent  to  the  heir. 

'  The  effect  of  such  a  limitation  in  a  conveyance  or  will  as 
above,  viz.,  to  A.,  with  remainder  to  his  right  heirs  in  fee,  is 
in  fact  to  give  to  A.  an  immediate  estate  in  fee,  with  the 
power  of  alienation  and  all  other  incidents  attached  to  such 

(a)  R.  S.  0.  c.  105,  s.  6. 

(6)  But  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  descent  under  stat.  4  Wm.  IV.  the  ances- 
tor shall  be  deemed  the  purchaser ;  R.  S.  0.  c.  106,  s.  7. 
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an  estate.  This  is  under  the  well-known  rule  in  Shelley's 
case  («),  which  rule  is  thus  expressed,  viz.,  that  wliere  the 
ancestor  by  any  gift  or  conveyance  takes  an  estate  of  free- 
hold, and  in  the  same  gift  or  conveyance  an  estate  is  limited 
either  mediately  or  immediately  to  his  heirs  in  fee  or  in  tail, 
in  such  cases  the  "heirs  "are  words  of  limitation,  and  not  of 
purchase  :  that  is  to  say,  in  the  first  case  an  estate  in  fee,  in 
the  second  case  an  estate  tail,  will  vest  in  the  ancestor,  and 
on  his  death  his  heirs  will  take,  not  as  purchasers  under  the 
gift  or  conveyance,  but  as  heirs  of  their  ancestor  by  descent. 
If  the  estate  limited  to  the  heirs  be  not  immediate  but  me- 
diate, as  to  A.  for  life,  remainder  to  B.  for  life,  remainder  to 
the  heirs  of  A.  in  fee,  still  the  rule  will  apply,  and  A.  will 
take  an  estate  for  life,  with  a  vested  remainder  in  fee.  It 
will  be  observed  the  limitations  must  be  by  the  same  in- 
strument ;  for  if  a  person  by  deed  give  an  estate  to  his  son 
for  life,  and  by  his  will  devise  the  same  estate  to  the  heirs 
male  of  his  (the  son's)  body,  the  son  will  only  take  an  estate 
for  life,  and  the  heii-s  male  of  his  body  take  a  remainder  in 
tail  bv  purchase.  The  rule  is  not  confined  to  cases  in  which 
the  word  "  heirs  "  is  made  use  of,  but  is  frequently  applied 
in  cases  where  the  word  "  issue,"  "  son,"  or  "  child  "  is  used ; ) 
if  it  can  be  gathered  that  such  word  is  used  as  synonymous 
with  "  heir,"  as  nomen  collectivum,  and  not  as  designatio 
personce.  On  this  latter  point  the  cases  are  somewhat  ab- 
truse  and  difficult,  and  it  will  therefore  be  sufficient  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  rule  is  not  confined  to  cases 
where  the  ordinary  strict  word  of  limitation  as  "  heirs  "  is 
made  use  of.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  in  all  cases  where  the  words  "  heirs  "  or 
"  heirs  of  the  body  "  are  used,  that  the  rule  will  apply,  for 
the  context  of  the  instrument  may  intei'pret  and  limit  the 
ordinary  signification  of  the  words  ;  and  if  it  can  be  clearly 


(a)  1  Co.  93  b. ;  Tud.  Lj.  Cases,  689. 
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gathered  that  they  are  not  used  as  words  of  limitation,  but 
as  words  of  purchase,  they  will  be  construed  in  the  latter 
sense  (a).' 

What  we  call  purchase,  perqiiisitio,  the  feudists  called  Pm chase 
conquest,  conquxastus,  or  conquisitlo :   both  denoting  any  feudists 

p  .   .  1    1  I      i»    1 1  i<  conquest, 

means  oi  acquirmg  an  estate  out  oi  the  common  coui-se  oi 
inheritance.  And  this  is  still  the  proper  phrase  in  the  law 
of  Scotland :  as  it  was  among  the  Norman  jurists,  who 
styled  *the  first  purchaser  (that  is,  he  who  brought  the  "S.  243. 
estate  into  the  family  which  at  present  owns  it)  the  con- 
queror or  conquereur.  Which  seems  to  be  all  that  was 
meant  by  the  appellation  which  was  given  to  William  the 
Norman,  when  his  manner  of  ascending  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land was,  in  his  own  and  his  successors'  charters,  and  by 
the  historians  of  the  times,  entitled  conqucestus,  and  himself 
conqucestor  or  conquisitor ',  signifying  that  he  was  the  first 
of  his  family  who  acquired  the  crown  of  England,  and  from 
whom  therefore  all  future  claims  by  descent  must  be  derived : 
though  now,  from  our  disuse  of  the  feodal  sense  of  the  word, 
toorether  with  the  reflection  on  his  forcible  method  of  ac- 
quisition,  we  are  apt  to  annex  the  idea  of  victoinj  to  this 
name  of  conquest  qr  conquisition :  a  title  which,  however 
just  with  regard  to  the  croiun,  the  conqueror  never  pretended 
with  regard  to  the  realm  of  England ;  nor,  in  fact,  ever  had. 

The  difference  in  effect,  between  the  acquisition  of  an  The  difference 
estate  by  descent  and  by  purchase,  consists  principally  in  acquisitioiT  by 
these  two  points  :  1.  That  by_purchase  the  estate  acquires  a  p^chaser  '  ^ 
new  inheritable  quality,  and  descends  to  the  owner's  blood 
in  general  without  preference  to  the  blood  of  a  particular 
ancestor.     For,  when  a  man  takes  an  estate  by  purchase,  he 
takes  it  not  ut  feudwni  paternum  or  maternum,  which 
would  descend  '  by  the  common  law,'  only  to  the  heirs  by 
the  father's  or  the  mother's  side ;  but  he  takes  it  ut  feudum 

(a)  Tud,  Lg.  Cases,  589. 
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antiquuTn,  as  a  feud  oi  indefinite  antiquity  ;  whereby  it  be- 
comes inheritable  to  heirs  general/  2^An  estate  taken  by 
purchase  will  not  make  the  heir  answerable  lor  the  acts  of 
the  ancestor,  as  an  estate  by  descent  will ;  for,  if  the  ancestor, 
by  any  deed,  obligation,  covenant,  or  the  like,  bindeth  him- 
self and  his  heirs,  and  dieth  ;  this  deed,  obligation,  or  cove- 
nant, shall  be  binding  upon  the  heir,  so  far  forth  as  he  has 
estate,  sufficient  to  answer  the  charge,  '  from  that  ancestor,' 
which  sufficient  estate  is  in  the  law  called  assets,  from  the 
French  w^ord  assez,  enough.  Therefore  if  a  man  covenants, 
for  himself  and  his  heirs,  to  keep  my  house  in  repair,  I  can 
then  (and  then  only)  compel  his  heir  to  '  answer '  this  cove- 
nant, when  he  has  an  estate  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  or 
assets,  by  descent  from  the  covenantor:  for  though  the  cove- 
nant descends  to  the  heir,  w^hether  he  inherits  any  estate  or 
no,  it  cannot  be  enforced  against  him,  until  he  has  assets  by 
descent. 

(^'With  us  the  liability  of  the  heir  is  not  altogether  free 
from  doubt. )  In  a  recent  case  (a)  the  cases  decided  here  on 
^  the  subject  are  reviewed  and  commented  on.  The  usual 
course  here  is  to  sue  the  personal  representatives,  and  on 
execution  against  them  the  lands  can  be  reached,  as  above 
explained.' 

'The  definition  of  the  word  purchase  given  by  Littleton 
as  above,  and  the  foregoing  observations  as  to  the  difference 
chase^is  varied  i^i  effect  between  taking  by  descent  and  by  purchase  are, 
ofvictoria.^*^  as  to  the  transmissible  qualities  of  the  estate  on  intestacy, 
subject  to  some  modifications  by  reason  of  the  present  law 
regulating  descents  :  thus,  prior  to  the  present  law  of  descent, 
under  any  gift  or  devise  from  an  ancestor,  or  from  any  one 
of  the  blood  of  such  ancestor,  the  grantee  or  devisee  would 
formerly  have  taken  as  purchaser,  and  such  a  case  would 
have  been  attended  with   the   difference   in   effect  above 


o- 


yS^^ 


How  the 
former  sense 
and  effect  of 


(a)  Rymall  v.  Ashherry,  12  C.  P.  U.  C.  339. 
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alluded  to  as  between  taking  by  descent  and  by  purchase, 
and  the  estate  have  gone  to  heirs  general  instead  of  to  heirs 
of  the  blood  only  of  the  ancestor :  but  now,  as  hereafter 
explained  (a),  in  such  a  case  the  estate  will  not  have  the 
former  hereditary  qualities  of  an  estate  by  purchase,  but 
partake  more  of  the  nature  of  an  estate  by  descent  ex  'parte 
^mterna  or  materna  as  the  case  may  be.  Thus,  if  the 
maternal  grandfather  of  A.  should  give  or  devise  to  him  in 
fee,  the  half-blood  on  the  paternal  side  will  be  excluded  from 
the  inheritance  (s.  35),  and  the  paternal  uncles  postponed  to 
maternal  uncles  (s.  33).  From  the  former  sense  and  effect 
of  the  word  purchase,  therefore,  must  now  be  excluded  the 
case  of  a  gift  or  devise  from  a  parent,  or  from  a  relation  of 
the, blood  of  a  parent,  so  far  as  regards  at  least  the  right  to 
inherit.' 

This  is  the  legal  signification  of  the  word  iJerquisitio,  or 
purchase ;  and  in  this  sense  it  ijicludes  the  five  following 
methods  of    acquiring  a  title   to   estates :    1.    Escheat ;  2.  Escheat. 
^V^-^  Occupancy ;  3.  Prescription ;   4.  Forfeiture  ;  5.  Alienation^-^ 
All  of  these  in  their  order.    ^cLy'y.,  *      ' 

(^J^yEscheat,  we  may  remember,  was  one  of  the  fruits  and 
consequences  of  feodal  tenure.  The  word  itself  is  originally 
French  or  Norman,  in  which  language  it  signifies  chance  or 
accident ;  and  with  us  it  denotes  an  obstruction  of  the  course 
of  descent,  and  a  consequent  determination  of  the  tenure,  by 
some  unforeseen  contingency :  in  which  case  the  land  natu- 
rally results  back,  by  a  kind  of  reversion,  to  the  original 
grantor  or  lord  of  the  fee,  '  who  in  Canada  is  the  Sovereign  ; 
and  in  England  may  also  be  a  private  individual,  if  his  an- 
cestor had  granted  the  tenure  prior  to  the  statute  qvAa 
emptores,  to  hold  of  him  and  his  heirs,  thus  by  a  process  of 
subinfeudation  creating  a  manorial  estate  (6).' 

*Escheats,  therefore,  arising  merely  upon  the  deficiency  of    *s.  246. 

(a)  See  R.  S.  O.  ch.  105,  s.  21,  post.  (b)  See  ss.  9] ,  92. 
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the  blooil,  W'hereljy  the  descent  is  impeded,  tlieir  doctrine 
will  bo  better  illustnited  by  consitlering  the  '  law  as  to  des- 
cent and  the  several  cases  wherein  hereditary  Idood  may  be 
deficient,  than  by  any  other  method  whatsoever.' 
•S.  24'..  *The  law  of  escheats  is  founded  upon  this  siniile  principle, 

of  the  law  irf  that  the  blood  ot  the  person  last  seised  in  fee-simple  is,  by 
some  means  or  other,  utterly  extinct  and  gone  :  and,  since 
none  can  inherit  his  estate  but  such  as  are  of  his  blood  and 
consanguinity,  it  follows  as  a  regular  consequence,  that  when 
such  blood  is  extinct,  the  inheritance  itself  must  fail ;  the 
land  must  become  wliat  the  feodal  writers  denominate 
feudum  apertuni,  and  must  result  back  again  to  the  lord  of 
the  fee,  by  whom,  or  by  those  whose  estate  he  hath,  it  was- 
given. 

Escheats  are        Escheats  are  frequently  divided  into  those  propter  de- 

of  two  kinds—  ^  .     .  ,    ,  ,  ,.  . 

the  one,  where  fectum  sanguinis,  and  those  i:>royter  ctelictum  tenentis  :  the 

without  heirs;  one  sort,  if  the  tenant  dies  without  heirs  ;Hhe  other,  if  his 

where  his'        blood  be  attainted  '  in  cases  of  treason.'     But  both  these 

attainted.        species  '  might  formerly  '  well  be  *comprehended  under  the 

*S.  240.        ^j.g^  denomination  only;  for  he  that  '  was '  attainted  'for 

felony  or  treason '  suffered  an  extinction  of  his  blood,  as 

well  as  he  that  died  without   relations.     The   inheritable 

quality  '  was '  expunged  in  one  instance,  and  expired  in  the 

other.     '  As  presently  explained,  the  common  law  rule  of 

escheat  on  attainder  is  much  modified  by  modern  statutes'  (a). 

'  The  student  will  bear  in  mind  what  is  hereafter  explained 

in  treating  of  the  law  of  descents,  viz.,  that  the  statute  of 

Victoria  admits  to  the  inheritance  those  not  of  the  blood  of 

the  purchaser ;  and  also  the  half-blood  equally  with  the 

whole  blood  (unless  in  exceptional  cases) ;  and  that  when 

the  estate  cannot  descend  according  to  the  cases  named  in 

the  Act,  the  next  of  kin  shall  take,  according  to  the  rules 

governing  succession  to  personal  estate  ;  also  that  under  the 

statute  of  "William,  the  half-blood  were  admitted,  though 


i 


(a)  S.  252. 
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postponed  to  the   whole  blood ;  and  that  lineal  ancestors  'I 
also  were  allowed  to  take.     These  alterations  in  the  law  of    j 
descents  cause  an  alteration  in  the  law  of  escheat  for  want 
of  heirs  since  the  commentaries  were  written.'  ' 

4.  A  monster  which  hath  not  the  shape  of  mankind,  but 
in  any  part  evidently  bears  the  resemblance  of  the  brute 
creation,  hath  no  inheritable  blood,  and  cannot  be  heir  to 
any  land,  albeit  it  be  brought  forth  in  marriage  ;  but,  al- 
though it  hath  deformity  in  any  part  of  its  body,  yet jf  it 
hath  human  shape,  it  may  be  heir.  This  is  a  very  ancient 
rule  in  the  law  of  England,  and  its  reason  is  too  obvious 
and  too  shocking  to  bear  a  minute  discussion.  The  Roman 
law  agrees  with  our  own  in  excluding  such  births  from  suc- 
cession ;  yet  accounts  them,  however,  children  in  some  re- 
spects, where  the  parents,  or  at  least  the  father,  could  reap 
any  advantage  thereby  (as  the  jus  trium  liheroi'um,  and  the 
like),  esteeming  them  the  misfortune,  rather  than  the  fault 
of  that  parent.  By  our  law  if  there  appears  no  other  heir 
than  such  a  prodigious  birth,  the  land  shall  escheat  to  the 
lord. 

*5.  Bastards  are  incapable  of  being  heirs.     Bastards,  bv     *S.  247. 

1   -  1  -n  ?  .1  .1     \",  5.  Bastards 

our  law,  are  such  children  as  are  not  born  either  in  lawful  are  incapable 
wedlock,  or  Avithin  a  competent  time  after  its  determination. 
Such  are  held  to  be  nullius  filii,  the  sons  of  nobody ;  for 
the  maxim  of  law  is,  qwi  ex  damnato  coitu  nascuntur,  inter 
liberos  non  computantur.  Being  thus  the  sons  of  nobody, 
they  have  no  blood  in  them,  at  least  no  inheritable  blood  ; 
consequently,  none  of  the  blood  of  the  fii'st  purchaser ;  and 
therefore,  if  there  be  no  other  claimant  than  such  illegitimate 
children,  the  land  shall  escheat  to  the  lord.  The  civil  law 
diffei"s  from  ours  in  this  point,  and  allows  a  bastard  to  suc- 
ceed to  an  inheritance,  if  after  its  birth  the  mother  was  mar- 
ried to  the  father ;  and  also,  if  the  father  had  no  lawful 
wife  or  child,  then,  even  if  the  concubine  was  never  mar- 
ried to  the  father,  yet  she  and  her  bastard  son  were  admitted 
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oacli  to  one-twelfth  (»f  the  inheritance:  and  a  bastard  was 

*  S.  248.      lilcewise  *aipuhle  of  succeed in<^  to  thewliole  of  his  mother's 

estate,  although  she  was  never  married  ;  the  mother  V>eing 
sufficiently  certain,  though  the  father  is  not.  But  our  law 
in  favour  of  marriage,  is  much  less  indulgent  to  bastards. 

*  S.  240.  *  As  bastards  cannot  be  lieirs  themselves,  so  neither  can 
So,  they  can  they  have  any  heirs  but  those  of  their  own  bodies.  For,  as 
teral  kiiulml  <i-ll  Collateral  kindred  consist  in  being  derived  from  the  same 

common  ancestor,  and  as  a  bastard  has  no  legal  ancestors,  he 
can  have  no  collateral  kindred  ;  and,  consequently,  can  have 
no  legal  heirs,  but  such  as  claim  by  a  lineal  descent  from  him- 
self. And  therefore  if  a  bastard  i)urchases  land,  and  dies 
seised  thereof  without  issue,  and  intestate,  the  land  shall 
escheat  to  the  lord  of  the  fee. 

'By  R.  S.  O.  c.  105,  s.  39,  children  and  relatives  who  are 
illegitimate  are  excluded  from  inheriting,  which  is  in  affirm- 
ance of  the  prior  law.' 
Aliens  coulfi         6.  Aliens  also  '  were  at  common  law '  inca'^able  of  taking 

not  take  by  ....  r>  i  > 

■descentat com- by  descent  or  inhenting  :  for  the}'^  '  were    not  allowed  to 

*  S.  250.      to  have  any  inheritable  blood  in  them  ;  rather  indeed  upon 

a  principle  of  national  or  civil  policy,  than  upon  reasons 
strictly  feodal.  Though,  if  lands  had  been  suffered  to  fall 
into  their  hands  who  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land,  the  design  of  introducing  our  feuds,  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom,  would  have  been  defeated.  Wherefore,  if  a  man 
'  left '  no  other  relations  but  aliens,  his  land  escheated  to 
the  lord. 

As  aliens  'could  not'  inherit,  so  far  they  'were'  on  a  level 
with  bastards  ;  but  as, '  excepting  leaseholds  for  trading  pur- 
poses,' they  'were'  also  disabled  to  hold  by  purchase,  'as 
against  the  crown,  they  were  '  under  still  greater  disabilities. 
And  'they  could  have  no  heirs '  because  they  had  not  in 
them  any  inheritable  blood. 
Who  are  An  alien  is  described  as  one  bom  in  a  strange  country, 

aliens. 
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under  the  obedience  of  a  strange  prince  or  country,  or  out  of 

the  ligeance  (a)  of  the  king.  ^ 

In  Calvin's  Case  (6),  with  reference  to  a  natural  bom  sub-  CoA^mxA^c^^ 
ject,  it  is  said:  "  Unless  in  special  cases,  these  three  incidents 
"  should  be  observed  :  1st.  His  parents  must  be  under  the 
"  actual  obedience  of  the  king;  2ndly,  the  place  of  his  birth 
"  must  be  within  the  king's  dominions :  and  3rdly,  the  time 
"  of  his  birth  must  be  considered,  for  if  he  was  bom  under 
"  the  ligeance  of  one  king  he  could  not  the  subject  of  an- 
"  other  king."  A  person  whose  parents  on  his  birth  were 
under  actual  obedience  to  the  king,  and  who  was  born  with- 
in his  dominions,  may  be  said  to  be  a  natural-born  subject. 

Various  statutes  have  been  passed  to  relieve  persons  born  statutes  for 

„      .  „  ,1     •     T     1  -Ti-  T         relief  of  aliens, 

without  the  king  s  allegiance,  from  their  disabilities  as  aliens 

born,  and  to  give  them  the  privileges  of  natural   bom  sub- 
jects (c). 

'The  following  is  the  provision  of  Rev.  Stat.  Ont.  c.  97,  as 
to  the  capacity  of  aliens  in  relation  to  realty  (d). 

"  On  and  from  the  twenty-third  day  of  November,  1849, 
every  alien  shall  be  deemed  to  have  had  and  shall  thereafter 
have  the  same  capacity  to  take  by  gift,  conveyance,  descent, 
devise  or  otherwise  howsoever,  and  to  hold,  possess,  enjoy, 
claim,  recover,  convey,  devise,  impart  and  transmit  real  es- 
tate in  the  Province  as  natural  born  subjects  of  Her  Majesty. 
And  the  real  estate,  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  of  any  alien 
dying  intestate  shall  descend  and  be  transmitted  in  like 
manner,  s.  2."  ' 

*  7.  By  attoAncUr,  also,  for  treason  or  other  felony,  the        *  s.  251. 
blood  of  the  person  attainted  '  was '  so  coiTupted  as  to  be  ^!^^^^|^^°" 
rendered  no  longer  inheritable,  '  but  as  presently  explained 
this  effect  is  removed  by  modern  statutes.' 

(a)  Co.  Litt.  129,  a.  (6)  7  Rep.  18. 

(c)  Many  of  these  statutes  and  the  cases  decided,  especially  those  relating  to 
Canada,  are  given  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  -with  remarks  on  them. 

(d)  See  Rumrell  v.  Henderson,  22  U.C.C.P.  p.  180,  as  to  bearing  of  the  Act. 
The  old  law  is  treated  of  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work. 
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'  In  Canada,  where  there  are  no  mesne  lords  between  tho 
crown  and  the  tenant,  as  in  tlie  case  of  manorial  lands  («)» 
the  distinction  liereafter  j)ointed  out  between  forfeiture  and 
escheat  is  of  little  importance,  for  in  either  case  the  crown 
will  take ;  but  in  En^dand,  where  the  crown  would  be  en- 
titled on  a  forfeiture,  and   the  lord  (who  may  not  be  the 
Distinction      king),'  on  an  escheat,  care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish 
feituretothe    between  forfeiture  of  lands  to  the  kin<^,  and  this  species  of 
escheaTto  the  cscheat  to  the  lord;  which,  by  reason  of  their  similitude  in 
attainder         some   circumstances,  and   because  the  crown  is  very  fre- 
quently the  immediate  lord  of  the  fee,  and  therefore  en- 
titled to  both,  have  been  often  confounded  together.     For- 
feiture of  lands,  and  whatever  else  the  offender  possessed, 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  old  Saxon  law  as  a  part  of  punish- 
*S.252.     ment  for  the  ofience;    *  and  does  not  at  all  relate  to  the 
feodal  system,  nor  is  the  consequence  of  any  seigniory  or 
lordship  paramount :  but,  being  a  prerogative  vested  in  the 
crown,  was  neither  superseded  nor  diminished  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Norman  tenures ;  a  fruit  and  consequence  of 
which  escheat  must  undoubtedly  be  reckoned.      Escheat 
therefore  operates  in  subordination  to  this  more  ancient  and 
superior  law  of  forfeiture. 
Escheat  upon       'At  common  law,  and  before  modification  by  statutes 
sidered.  presently  alluded  to,'  the  doctrine  of  escheat,  upon  attainder, 

taken  singly,  '  was '  this  :  that  the  blood  of  the  tenant,  by 
the  commission  of  any  felony  (under  which  denomination  all 
treasons  were  formerly  comprised),  is  corrupted  and  stained, 
and  the  original  donation  of  the  feud  is  thereby  determined, 
it  being  always  granted  to  the  vassal  on  the  implied  condi- 
tion of  dura  bene  se  gesserit.  Upon  the  thorough  demonstra- 
tion of  which  guilt,  by  legal  attainder,  the  feodal  covenant 
and  mutual  bond  of  fealty  are  held  to  be  broken,  the  estate 
instantly  falls  back  from  the  offender  to  the  lord  of  the  fee, 
and  the  inheritable  quality  of  his  blood  is  extinguished  and 

(a)  Ante,  s.  91. 
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blotted  out  for  ever.  In  this  situation  the  law  of  feodal 
escheat  was  brought  into  England  at  the  conquest ;  and  in 
general  superadded  to  the  ancient  law  of  forfeiture.  In  con- 
sequence of  which  corruption  and  extinction  of  hereditary- 
blood,  the  land  of  all  felons  would  immediately  revest  in  the 
lord,  but  that  the  superior  law  of  forfeiture  intervenes,  and 
intercepts  it  in  its  passage :  in  case  of  treason  for  ever  (h) ; 
in  case  of  other  felony,  for  only  a  year  and  a  day ;  after 
which  time  it  goes  to  the  lord  in  a  regular  course  of  escheat, 
as  it  would  have  done  to  the  heir  of  the  felon  in  case  the 
feodal  tenures  had  never  been  introduced. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  spoken  of  estates  vested  in  the  The  different 

GTTGOts  OI   for— 

offender  at  the  time  of  his  offence  or  attainder.  And  here  feiture  and 
the  law  of  forfeiture  stops ;  but  the  law  of  escheat  '  at  com- 
mon law '  pursued  the  matter  still  farther.  For,  the  blood 
of  the  tenant  being  utterly  corrupted  and  extinguished,  it 
follows  not  only  that  all  that  he  now  has  shall  escheat  from 
him,  but  also  that  he  shall  be  incapable  of  inheriting  any- 
thing for  the  future.  This  may  farther  illustrate  the  dis- 
tinction between  forfeiture  and  escheat.  .  If  therefore  a 
father  be  seised  in  fee,  and  the  son  commits  treason  and  is 
attainted,  and  then  the  father  dies :  here  the  lands  shall 
escheat  to  the  lord  ;  because  the  son,  by  the  corruption  of 
his  blood,  is  incapable  to  be  heir,  and  there  can  be  no  other 
heir  during  his  life ;  but  nothing  shall  be  forfeited  to  the 
king,  for  the  son  never  had  any  interest  in  the  lands  to  for- 
feit. In  this  case  the  escheat  operates,  and  not  the  forfeit- 
ure ;  but  in  the  following  instance  the  forfeiture  works,  and 
not  the  escheat.  As  where  a  new  felony  is  created  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  it  is  provided  (as  is  frequently  the  case) 
that  it  shall  not  extend  to  corruption  of  blood ;  here  the 
lands  of  the  felon  shall  not  escheat  to  the  lord,  but  yet  the 
profits  of  them  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  king  for  a  year  and 


(6)  But  see  note  to  s.  256. 
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Corruption  of 
the  hereditary 

IiIixk)  of  II  JUT- 

8on  attain  toil. 


Consequences 
of  attainder. 


*  S.  25G. 
Restrained 
and  qualified 
by  certain 
statutes. 


There  is  yet  '  at  eojuimon  law'  a  fartlier  conHcquencc  of 
tho  corruption  and  extinction  of  hereditary  blood,  which  is 
this :  that  thej)erson  *attainted  shall  not  only  be  incapable 
himself  of  inhentinfr  or  transniittin<^  his  own  property  by 
heirship,  but  shall  also  obstruct  the  descent  of  lands  or  tene- 
ments to  his  posterity,  in  all  cases  where  they  are  obliged  to 
derive  their  title  through  him  from  any  remoter  ancestor. 
The  channel  which  conveyed  the  hereditary  blood  from  his 
ancestors  to  him  is  not  only  exhausted  for  the  present,  but 
totally  dammed  up  and  rendered  impervious  for  the  future. 
But,  by  the  law  of  England,  a  man's  blood  is  so  universally 
corrupted  by  attainder,  that  his  sons  can  neither  inherit  to 
him  nor  to  any  other  ancesto_r,  at  least  on  the  part  of  their 
attaintedfather. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  a  person  attainted  '  was ' 
neither  allowed  to  retain  his  former  estate,  nor  to  inherit 
any  futm-e  one,  nor  to  transmit  any  inheritance  to  his  issue, 
either  immediately  from  himself,  or  mediately  through  him- 
self from  any  remoter  ancestor;  for  his  inheritable  blood, 
which  is  necessary  either  to  hold,  to  take,  or  to  transmit 
any  feodal  property,  '  was '  blotted  out,  corrupted  and  ex- 
tinguished forever :  the  consequence  of  which  '  was,'  that 
estates  thus  impeded  in  their  descent,  resulted  back  and 
escheated  to  the  lord. 

*This  corruption  of  blood,  thus  arising  from  feodal  prin- 
ciples, but  perhaps  extended  farther  than  even  those  prin- 
ciples will  warranty  has  been  long  looked  upon  as  a  peculiar 
hardship  ;  because  the  oppressive  parts  of  the  feodal  tenures 
beinof  in  general  abolished,  it  seemed  unreasonable  to  reserve 
one  of  their  most  inequitable  consequencesj  namely,  that  the 
children  should  not  only  be  reduced  to  present  poverty 
(which,  however  severe,  is  sufficiently  justified  upon  reasons 
of  public  policy),  but  also  be  laid  under  future  difficulties  of 
inheritance,  on  account  of  the  guilt  of  their  ancestors. 

By  the  statute  7  Anne,  c  21   (the  operation  of  which  is 
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postponed  by  the  statute  17  Geo.  I.I.  c.  39),  it  is  enacted,  that, 
after  the  death  of  the  late  Pretender  and  his  sons,  no  at- 
tainder for  treason  shall  extend  to  the  disinhedtingany  heir, 
nor  the  prejudice  of  any  pereon  other  than  the  offender  him- 
self :  which  provisions  have,  indeed,  carried  the  remedy 
farther  than  was  required  by  the  hardship  above  complained 
of;  which  is  only  the  future  obstruction  of  descents,  where 
the  pedigree  happens  to  be  deduced  through  the  blood  of  an 
attainted  ancestor  (a). 

' Bv  32  and 33  Vic.  ch.  29,  ss.  54  and  56  (D.),  which  re-enacts  32  and  33  Vie. 

-"  ,  *■-  ^     ^  .  c.  29,  abolishes 

similar  sections  of  the  Con,  Stat.  Ca.  c.  116,  "  except  in  cases  forfeiture  or 

"  of  high  treason,  and  of  abetting,  procuring,  or  counselling  yond  life  of 

"  the  same,  no  attainder  shall  extend  to  the  disinheriting  cept  in  cases 

"of  any  heir,  or  to  the  prejudice  of  the  right  or  title  of 

"  any    person,   other   than    the  right  or  title   of    the    of- 

"  fender  during^his  naturallif  e  only  ;  and  every  person  to 

"  whom,  after  the  death  of  any  such  offender,  the  right  or 

"  interest  to  or  in  any  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments, 

"  should  or  would  have  appertained,  if  no  such  attainder  had 

"  taken  place,  may  enter  into  the  same  ;  "  (b)  and  by  4  Wm.  -^g^'P'^  ^^^^ 

IV.  c.  1,  R.  S.  0.  c.  105,  s.  8,  the  effect  of  corruption  of  blood,  con-M/xion  0/ 

—  ^  —  ^  blood  on  at- 

which  as  above  mentioned  (c)  prevented  tracing  descent  tainder. 
through  an  ancestor  attainted,  is  abolished  without  excep- 

(a)  These  statutes  have  been  repealed  in  England  by  39  Geo.  III.,  c.  93,  which 
repealing  Act  being  passed  subsequent  to  the  grant  of  a  constitution  to  Canada, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  English  law  by  Pro-soncial  Act  32  Geo.  III.  c.  I 
(see  chapter  on  the  constitution),  is  not  in  force  and  has  no  repealing  effect  here 
{Dunn  V,  O'Reilly,  11  C.  P.  U.  C.  404) ;  unless,  indeed,  it  is  to  be  deemed  of 
such  general  import  as  by  its  mere  enactment  to  apply  to  all  British  Colonies 
though  not  expressly  named  [Brook  v.  Brook,  9  House  of  Lords  Cases,  1861,  pp. 
214,  222,  240).  Assuming  the  repealing  Act  does  not  apply,  then.  Cardinal 
Yorke,  the  last  survivor  of  fthe  sons  of  the  Pretender,  having  died  in  1807,  it 
would  seem  that  in  Canada,  irrespective  of  provincial  enactments,  the  Statute 
of  Anne  would  have  had  the  effect  stated  in  the  text,  and  as  stated  by  Black, 
stone,  vol.  4.  p.  384,  in  regard  to  it,  hereditary  punishment  and  forfeitxires  for 
high  treason,  except  for  life  of  the  offender,  are  abolished.  See  also  Curwood's 
Hawkins'  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  vol.  2,  pp.  637,  649,  n. 

(6)  Can  the  attainted  felon  devise  ?  the  right  of  the  heir  being  saved,  but  the 
capacity  of  the  ofiEender  not  restored.     Bythwood  Conv.  vol  IV,  p.  71. 

(c)  Sec.  254. 
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tioii  even   in  cases  of  treason.      Therefore  in  the  case  of 
grnndfatlier,  father  and  8on>  and  the  father  being  attainted 
and  dying  before  the  grandfather,  who  <lies  seised,  the  son 
can  claim  through  his  attainted  father.     This  latter  statute 
would  not  apply  to  prevent  an  escheat  where  the  lands  on 
the  committal  of  the  offence  were  vested  in  the  party  at- 
tainted ;  in  such  case  the  former  statute  applies,  "  for  the 
benefit  of  the  heirs  at  least,'  except  in  cases  of  treason.' 
In  the  case  of       Before  I  conclude  this  head  of  escheat  I  must  mention  one 
if  it  be  dis-    '  singular  instance  in  which  lands  held  in  fee-simple  are  not 
donor  or  his     liable  to  eschcat  to  the   lord,  even  when  their  owner  is 
hal  e  the  land  ^^  niore,  and  hath  left  no  heirs  to  inherit  them.   And  this  is 
the  bVd'bv"'^*  the  case  of  a  corporation ;  for  if  that  comes  by  any  accident 
escheat.  ^^  ]  ,^^  dissolved,  whilst  holding  the  lands  and  before  aliena- 

tion (a),  thedonor  j3r  his  heirs  shall  have  the  land  again  in 
reversion,  and  not  the  lord  by  escheat ;  which  is  perhaps  the 
only  instance  where  a  reversion  can  be  expected  on  a  grant 
in  fee-simple  absolute  (6).  The  law  doth  tacitly  annex  a 
condition  to  every  such  gift  or  grant,  that  if  the  corporation 
be  dissolved,  the  donor  or  grantor  shall  re-enter ;  for  the 
*  S.  257.  cause  of  the  gift  or  grant*  failebh.  This  is,  indeed,  founded 
upon  the  self -same  principle  as  the  law  of  escheat ;  the  heirs 
of  the  donor  being  only  substituted  instead  of  the  cliief  lord 
of  the  fee  ;  which  was  formerly  very  frequently  the  case  in 
subinfeudations,  or  alienations  of  lands  by  a  vassal  to  be 
holden  as  of  himself,  till  that  practice  was  restrained  by  the 
statute  of  quia  emptores,  18  Edw.  I.,  st.  1,  to  which  this  very 
singular  instance  still,  in  some  degree,  remains  an  exception. 

(a)  Preston  Est.,  vol.  2.  p.  50.  See  Lindsay  Petroleum  Co.  v.  Pardee,  22 
Grant,  18. 

(h)  Such  an  interest  is  not  perhaps  in  strictness  a  reversion  in  the  nature  of  a 
vested  estate,  but  rather  a  possibility  of  reverter :  1  Preston  Est. ,  p.  115 ;  Smith 
Ileal  Prop.  3  ed.  337.  On  a  grant  of  the  whole  fee,  especially  since  subinfeuda- 
tion was  abolished  by  the  stat.  Quia  emptores,  there  can  be  no  portion  of  seisin 
or  ownership  left  in  the  grantor  in  the  nature  of  a  vested  estate.  Such  an  in- 
terest is  probably  "a  possibility  coupled  with  an  interest  where  the  object  is  as- 
certained "  within.    E,  S.  O.  c.  98,  s.  5. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

OF  TITLE   Br  OCCUPANCY, 

*  OccuPAycY  is-  the„J,akjng  jaosseasign  ol^Jjiose  _  thin^  s.  258. 
which  beforebelonged  to  nobody.  This,  as  we  have  seen  (a),  Of  title  by  oe- 
is  the  true  ground  and  foundation  of  all  property,  or  of  hold- 
ing those  things  in  severalty  which,  by  the  law  of  nature, 
unqualified  by  that  of  society,  were  common  to  all  mankind  ; 
but,  when  once  it  was  agreed  that  every  thing  capable  of 
ownership  should  have  an  owner,  natural  reason  suggested, 
that  he  could  first  declare  his  intention  of  appropriating  any 
thing  to  his  own  use,  and,  in  consequence  of  such  intention, 
actually  took  it  into  possession,  should  thereby  gain  the  ab- 
solute property  of  it ;  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  recog- 
nised by  the  laws  of  Rome,  quod  nullius  est,  id  ratione  na- 
turali  oceupanti  conceditur. 

The  right  of  occupancy,  so  far  as  it  concerns  real  property,  Occurred  only 
(for  of  personal  chattels  I  am  not  in  this  place  to  speak)  hath  ^ur  aufer  rL 
been  confined  by  the  laws  of  England  within  a  verynan-ow 
compass;  and  was  extended  only  to  a  single  instance  :  namely, 
where  a  man  was  tenant  pur  aider  vie,  or  had  an  estate 
granted  to  himself  only  (without  mentioning  his  heirs)  for 
the  life  of  another  man,  and  died  during  the  life  estate  of 
cestuy  que  vie,  or  him  by  whose  life  it  was  holden  in  this 
case,  he  that  could  first  enter  on  the  land  might  lawfully 
retain  the  possession,  so  long  as  cestuy  que  vie  lived,  by  right^ 
of^occupancy. 

This  seems  to  have  been  recurring  to  first  principles,  and 
calling  in  the  law  of  nature  to  ascertain  the  property  of  the 
land,  when  left  without  a  legal  owner.     For  it  did  not  re- 


(a)  See  pp.  3  and  8, 

19 
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vert  to  the  grantor,  though   it  was   luruR'rly  nupposecl  so  to 
do ;  for  he  had  parted  with  all  his  interest,  so  long  as  ceatuy 
que  vie  lived  :  it  did  not  escheat  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  for 
&11  escheats  must  be  of  the  absolute  entire  fee,  and  not  of 
any  particular  estate  carved  out  of  it ;  much  less  of  so  min- 
ute a  remnant  as  this  ;  it  did  not  belong  t.;  the  grantee  ;  for 
he  was  dead  ;  it  did  not  descend  to  his  heirs ;  for  they  were 
of  inheritance  in  the  grant ;    nor  could  it  vest  in  his  execu- 
tors; f^-rjy^^^^^^i^^^^tCI^^j;^;;^^  ^o  ^  freehold.      Be- 
longing, therefore    to  nobody,  like  the  hccreditas  jaceii8  of 
the'^Romans,  the  law  left  it  open  to  be  seized  and  appropri- 
ated by  the  first  person  that  could  enter  upon  it,  cturingthe 
life  of  cestuy  que  vie,  under  the  name  of  an  occupant.     But 
there  was  no  right  of  occupancy   allowed,  where  the  king 
had  the  reversion  of  the  lands,  for  the  reversioner  hath  an 
equal  right  with  any  other  man  to  enter  upon  the  vacant  pos- 
session, and  where  the  king's  title  and  a  subject's  concur,  the 
king's  shall  shall  be  always  prefen-ed ;  against   the  king, 
therefore,  there  could  be  no  prior  occupant,  because  nullum 
tempus  occurrlt  regi  (a).     And,  even  in  the  case  of  a  sub- 
ject, had  the  estate  pitr  auter  vie  been  granted  to  a  man  and 
his  'heirs  during  the  life  of  cestuy  que  vie,  there  the  heir 
might,  and  stiU  may  enter  and  hold  possession,  and  is  called 
S^^^^uJ^.^'^^^^^^  a  s^ecialocBmill;  ^^  having  a  special  exclusive 
^^^     right,  by  the  terms  of  the  original  grant,  to  enter  upon  and 
occupy  this  hrereditas  jacens,  during  the  residue  of  the  es- 
tate granted;  though  some  have  thought  him  so  called  with 
no  very  great  propriety,  and  that  such  estate  is  rather  de- 
scendible freehold.      But  the  title  of  common  occupancy 
^  was'  reduced  almost  to  nothing  by  two  statutes :  the  one,  29 
CarnT.  e:-8rwhich  enacted  (according  to  the  ancient  rule  of 
lawO,that  where  tbere  isno  special  occupant,  in  whom  the  es- 
tate may  vest,  the  ten&nipur  auter  vie  may  devise  it  by  wiU, 


(a)  But  see  9  Geo.; III.  c  16.;  Begina  v.  McCormick,  18  U.  0.  R.  131. 
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or  it  shall  go  to  the  executors  or  administrators, and  be  assets 
in  their  hands  for  payment  of  debts;  the  other,  that  of  14 
Geo.  II.  c.  20,  which  enacts,  that  the  surplus  of  sCich  estate  2?itr 
auter  vie,  after  payment  of  debts,  shall  g^o  in  a  coursc_of  dis- 
tribution like  a  chattel-interest.  'As  to  wills  executed  after 
1873  the  foregoing  provisions  of  these  statutes  are  repealed 
by  36  Vic.  c.  20,  R.  S.  0.  c.  100,  which  enacts  also  that  a  de- 
vise may  be  made  of  such  an  estate  in  a  will  made  since 
1873,  though  there  be  a  special  occupant.  In  case  of  intest- 
acy, by  R.  S.  0.  c.  105,  s.  52, anestatejpur  auter  vie  will  de- 


scend as  a  fee  simple,  as^  provided  by  the  Act.' 

*This  was  the  only  instance  '  of  title  by  occupancy  of  *  s.  261. 
real  estate ; '  for  I  think  there  can  be  no  other  case  devised, 
wherein  there  is  not  some  owner  of  the  land  appointed  by 
the  law.  In  the  case  of  a  sole  cqrporation,  as  a  parson  of  a 
church,  when  he  dies  or  resigns,  though  there  is  no  actual 
owner  of  the  land  till  a  successor  be  appointed,  yet  there  is 
a  legal,  jpotential  ownership,  subsisting  in  contemplation  of 
law ;  and  when  the  successor  is  appointed,  his  appointment 
shall  have  a  retrospect  and  relation  backwards,  so  as  to  en- 
title him  to  all  the  profits  from  the  instant  that  the  vacancy 
commenced.  And,  in  all  other  instances,  when  the  tenant 
dies  intestate,  and  no  other  owner  of  the  lands  is  to  be  found 
in  the  common  course  of  descents,  there  the  law  vests  an 
ownership  in  the  king,  or  in  the  subordinate  lord  of  the  fee, 
by  escheat. 

So  also  in  some  cases,  where  the  laws  of  other  nations  As  to  lands 
give  a  right  by  occupancy,  as  in  lands  newly  created,  by  the  rising  of  ^    ^ 
rising  of  an  island  in  the  sea  or  in  a  river,  or  by  the  alluvion  rivers,^ or  by 
or  dereliction  of  the  waters  ;  in  these  instances  the  law  of  *^""^'^^'  ^^' 
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Lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  may  be  forfeited  in 

various  degrees,  and  by  various  means;  among  others,—!, 
By  crime  ;  2.  By  alienation  contrary  to  law  ;  3.  By  non- 
presentation  to  a  benefice,  when  the  forfeiture  is  denomi- 
nated a  lapse ;    4.  By  Simony.     5.  By  non-performance  of 

conditions. 

'  As  to  forfeiture  for  crime,'  at  present  I  shall  only  observe, 
in  general,  that  the  offences  which  induce  a  forfeiture  of 
lands  and  tenements  to  the  crown  are  principally  the  fol- 
lowing :  1.  Treason ;  2.  Felony  ;  3.  Misprision  of  treason. 
'  Forfeiture  in  case  of  treason  has  been  already  considered 

Lands  and  tenements  may  be  forfeited  by  alienoMon,  or 
conveying  them  to  another,  contrary  to  law.  This  is  cither 
alienation  in  mortmain,  or  alienation  by  imrticular  tenants  : 
in  the  former  of  which  cases  the  forfeiture  arises  from  the 
incapacity  of  the  alienor  to  gi'ant. 

Alienation  in  mx>Ttmain,  in  moHua  manv.,  is  an  aliena- 
tion of  lands  or  tenements  to  any  corporation,  sole  or  aggre- 
gate, ecclesiastical  or  temporal.  But  these  purchases  having 
been  chiefly  made  by  religious  houses,  in  consequence 
whereof  the  lands  became  perpetuaUy  inherent  in  one  dead 

(a)  S.  252  and  following  sections,  p.  284. 
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hand,  this  hath  occasioned  the  general  appellation  of  mort- 
main to  be  applied  to  such  alienations,  and  the  religious 
houses  themselves  to  be  principally  considered  in  forming 
the  Statutes  of  Mortmain :  in  deducing  the  history  of  which 
statutes,  it  will  be  matter  of  curiosity  to  observe  the  great 
address  and  subtle  contrivance  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  eluding 
from  time  to  time  the  laws  in  being,  and  the  zeal  with  which 
successive  parliaments  have  pursued  them  through  all  their 
finesses :  how  new  remedies  were  still  the  parents  of  new 
evasions  ;  till  the  legislature  at  last,  though  with  difficulty, 
hath  obtained  a  decisive  victory. 

By  the  common  law,  any  man  might  dispose  of  his  lands  Licenses  of 

.  .  .  .  mortmain 

to  any  other  private  man  at  his  own  discretion,  when  the  from  the 
feodal  restraints  of  alienation  were  worn  away.  Yet,  in 
consequence  of  these  it .  was  alwaj'-s,  and  is  still  necessary, 
^  unless  authority  is  given  by  the  Legislature  in  the  Act  of 
Incorporation,'  for  corporations  to  have  a  license  in  mort- 
main *  from  the  crown,  to  enable  them  to  purchase  lands  ;  *  S.  269. 
for  as  the  king  is  the  ultimate  lord  of  every  fee,  he  ought 
not,  unless  by  his  own  consent,  to  lose  his  privilege  of  es- 
cheats and  other  feodal  profits,  by  the  vesting  of  lands  in 
tenants  that  can  never  be  attainted  or  die.  And  such  licenses 
of  mortmain  seem  to  have"  been  necessary  among  the  Saxons, 
above  sixty  years  before  the  Norman  conquest.  But  besides 
this  general  license  from  the  king,  as  lord  paramount  of  the 
kingdom,  it  was  also  requisite,  whenever  there  was  a  mesne 
or  intermediate  lord  between  the  king  and  the  alienor,  to 
obtain  his  license  also  (upon  the  same  feodal  principles),  for 
the  alienation  of  the  specific  land.  And  if  no  such  license 
was  obtained,  the  king  or  other  lord  might  respectively  en- 
ter on  the  land  so  aliened  in  mortmain  as  a  forfeiture.  The. 
necessity  of  this  license  from  the  crown  was  acknowledged 
by  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  in  respect  of  advowsons, 
which  the  monks  always  greatly  coveted,  as  being  the  Evasion  of 
groundwork  of  subsequent  appropriations.     Yet,  such  were  the  dergyf 
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the  inlluencc  and  ingonuity  of  the  clergy,  that  (notwith- 
standing tliis  fundamental  principle)  we  find  that  the  largest 
and  most  considerable  dotations  of  religious  houses  happened 
within  less  than  two  centuries  after  the  conquest.  And# 
(when  a  licen.se  could  not  he  obtained),  their  contrivance 
seems  to  have  been  this  :  that,  as  the  forfeiture  for  such 
alienations  accrued  in  the  first  place  to  the  immediate  lord 
of  the  fee,  the  tenant  who  meant  to  alienate  first  conveyed 
his  lands  to  the  religious  hou.se,  and  instantly  took  them 
back  again,  to  hold  as  tenant  to  the  monastery ;  which  kind 
of  instantaneous  seisin  was  probably  held  not  to  occasion 
any  foi-feiture  :  and  then  by  pretext  of  some  other  forfeiture 
suiTender,  or  escheat,  the  society  entered  into  those  lands  in 
right  of  such  their  newly  acquired  seigniory,  as  immediate 
lords  of  the  fee.  But,  when  these  dotations  began  to  grow 
numerous,  it  was  observed  that  the  feodal  services,  ordained 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  were  every  day  visibly  with- 
drawn ;  that  the  circulation  of  landed  property  from  man 
♦  s.  270.  to  man  began  to  *stagnate  ;  and  that  the  lords  were  cur- 
tailed of  the  fruits  of  their  seignories,  their  escheats,  ward- 
ships, reliefs,  and  the  like ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  pre- 
Conveyance?  vent  this,  it  was  ordained  by  the  Second  of  King  Henry 
houses  were  III.'s  Great  Charters,  and  afterwards  bj''  that  printed  in  our 
land' forfeited,  common  statute  books,  that  all  .such   attempts  should  be 

void,  and  the  land  forfeited  to  the  lord  of  the  fee. 
This  being  also      But,  as  this  prohibition  extended  only  to  religious  houses, 
duced  the  Stat-  bishops  and  other  sole  corporations  were  not  included  there- 
s^  i^'eI^I^    ^^  ;  ^^^  ^^®  ^ggi'sgate  ecclesiastical  bodies  (who.  Sir  Eldward 
Coke  observes,  in  this  were  to  be  commended,  that  they  ever 
had  of  their  counsel  the  best  learned  men  that  they  could 
get),  found  many  means  to  creep  out  of  this  statute,  by  buy- 
ing in  lands  that  were  bona  fide  holden  of  themselves  as 
lords  of  the  fee,  and  thereby  evading  the  forfeiture  ;  or  by 
taking  long  leases  for  years,  which  first  introduced  those 
extensive  terms,  for  a  thousand  or  more  years,  which  are 
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now  SO  frequent  in  conveyances.    This  produced  the  statute 

de  religiosis,  7  Edw.  I. ;  which  provided  that  no  'person, 

religious  or  other  whatsoever,  should  buy,  or  sell,  or  receive 

under  pretence  of  a  gift,  or  term  of  years,  or  any  other  title 

whatsoever,  nor  should,  by  any  art  or  ingenuity,  appropriate 

to  himself  any  lands  or  tenements  in  mortmain :  upon  pain 

that  the  immediate  lord  of  the  fee,  or,  on  his  default  for  one 

year,  the  lords  paramount,  and,  in  default  of  all  of  them,  the 

king,  might  enter  thereon  as  a  forfeiture. 

This  seemed  to  be  a  sufficient  security  against  all  aliena-  Origin  of  com- 

,111,     nion  recover- 
tions  m  mortmain  :  but  as  these  statutes  extended  only  to  ies. 

gifts  and  conveyances  between   the  parties,   the    religious 
houses  now  began  to  set  up  a  fictitious  title  to  the  land, 
which  it  was  intended  they  should  have,  and  to  bring  an 
*action  to  recover  it  against  the  tena"nt ;  who,  by  fraud  and       »  s.  271. 
collusion,   made   no   defence;  and  thereby  judgment   was 
cfiven  for  the  religious  house,  which  then  recovered  the  land 
by  sentence  of  law  upon  a  supposed  prior  title.      And  thus 
they  had  the  honour  of  inventing  those  fictitious  adjudica- 
tions of  right,  which  afterwards  became  the  great  assurance 
of  the  kingdom  under  the  name  of  comnmon  recoveries.     But  The  statute  of 
upon  this  the  Statute  of  Westminster  the  Second.  13  Edw.  I.  2d. 
c._^2,  enacted,  that  in  such  cases  a  jury  shall  try  the  true 
right  of  the  demandants  or  bailiflfs  to  the  land,  and  if  the 
religious  house  or  coi-poration  be  found  to  have  itj,.  they 
shall  still  recover  seisin ;  otherwise  it  shall  be  forfeited  to 
the  immediate  lord  of  the  fee,  or  else  to  the  next  lord,  and 
finally  to  the  king,  upon  the  immediate  or  other  lord's  de- 
fault.    And  the  like  provision  was  made  by  the  succeeding 
chapter,  in  case  the  tenants  set  up  crosses  upon  their  lands 
(the  badges  of  knights  templars  and  haspitaller.s),  in  order 
to  protect  them  from  the  feodal  demands  of  their  lords,  by 
virtue  of  the  privileges  of  those  religious  and  military  orders. 
So  careful  indeed  was  this  provident  prince  to  prevent  any 
future  evasions,   that  when  the  statute  of  quia  emptores, 
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18  Edw.  I.,  abolished  all  sultinfcudations,  and  ^Ave  liberty 
for  all  men  to  alienate  their  lands  to  be  holden  of  their  next 
immediate  lord,  a  proviso  wa.s  inserted  that  this   should 
not  extend  to  authorize  any  kind  of  alienation  in  mort- 
main.    And  when  afterwards  the  method  of  o])taining  the 
kinfj's  license  by  writ  of  ad  qvx)d  damnum  was  marked 
out,  by  the  statute  27  Ed.  I.  st.  2,  it  was  further  provided 
by  statute  34  Edw.  1.  st.  3,  that  no  .such  license  should  be 
efTectual  without  the  consent  of  the  mesne  or  intermediate 
lords. 
New  method        Yet  still  it  was  found  difficult  to  set  bounds/'^Toecclesias- 
de\^i8ed  b^^the  ^^^^^  ingenuity  ;  for  when  they  were  driven  out  of  their 
inaf  ieoffres"  former  holds,  they  devised  a  new  method  of  conve3'ance,  by 
'^'''^'"^''•'^*^^  whicli  the  lands  were  granted,   not  to  themselves  directh'', 

religious    ^1^5,  ■  o  '  ti" 

houses.  laut  to  nominal  feofees  to  the  use  of  the  religious  houses^ 

thus  distinguishing  between  the  possession  and  the  use,  and 
*s  272.      receiving  *the  actual  profits,  while  the  seisin  of  the  lands 
remained  in  the  nominal  feoffee ;   who   was   held  by  the 
courts  of  equity  (then  under  the  direction  of  the  clergy),  to 
be  bound  in  conscience  to  account  to  his  cestuy  que  use  for 
the  rents  and  emoluments  of  the  estate.     And  it  is  to  these 
inventions  that  our  practisers  are  indebted  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  uses  and  trusts,  the  foundation  of   modem  convey- 
ancing/^ But,  unfortunately  for  the  inventors  themselves, 
they  did  not  long  enjoy  the  advantage  of  their  new  device  ; 
Butthesta-     for  the  statute  15  Rich.  II.  c.  5,  enacts,  that  the  lands  which 
II.  c.  5,  made  bad  been  so  purchased  to  uses  should  be  amortised  by  li- 
the'statutea  of  Qcnse  from  the  Crown,  or  else  be  sold  to  private  pei-sons  ; 
mortmain.       ^^^  ^^^^^  f^^,  ^-^q  future,  uses  shall  be  subject  to  the  statute 
of  mortmain,   and   forfeitable   like   the   lands   themselves. 
And  whereas  the  statute  had  been  eluded  by   purchasing 
large  tracts  of  land,  adjoining  to  churches,  and  consecrating 
them  by  the  name  of  church-yards,  such  subtle  imagination 
is  also  declared  to  be  within  the  compass  of  the  statute  of 
mortmain.     And  civil  or  lay  corporations,  as  well  as  ecclesi- 
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astical,  are  also  declared  to  be  within  the  mischief,  and  of 
course  within  the  remedy  provided  by  those  salutary  laws. 
And  lastly,  as  during  the  times  of  popery,  lands  were  fre- 
quently g^iven  to  superstitious  uses,  though  not  to  any 
coi'porate  bodies ;  or  were  made  liable  in  the  hands  of  heirs 
or  devisees  to  the  charge  of  obits,  chaunteries,  and  the  like, 
which  were  equally  pernicious  in  a  well-governed  state  as 
actual  alienations  in  mortmain ;  therefore,  at  the  dawn  of 
the  Reformation,  the  statute  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10,  declares, 
that  all  future  gi'ants  of  lands  for  any  of  the  purposes  afore- 
said, if  granted  for  any  longer  term  than  twenty  years,  shall 
be  void. 

'  The  definition  adopted  of  a  gift  to  superstitious  uses  is 
"  one  which  has  for  its  object  the  propagation  of  a  2-eligion 
not  tolerated  by  law."  Inasmuch  as  "  by  our  law  all  bodies  of 
Christians  enjoy  equal  toleration,"  it  has  been  held  in  On- 
tario, that  a  bequest  of  money  for  paying  for  masses  for 
the  repose  of  the  testator's  soul  is  not  invalid  as  a  supersti- 
tious use  (a).' 

It  was  in  the  power  of  the  crown,  by  granting  a  licence  The  Crow-n 

^       .  '     J    &  o  may  still  grant 

of  mortmain,  to  remit  the  forfeiture,  so  far  as  relating  to  its  licences  to 

,        aliene  or  take 

own  rights;  and  to  enable  any  spiritual  or  other  corporation  lands,  &c.,  in 

1  T  1     1  1  T       1  .  •  •         mortmain, 

to  purchase  and  hold  any  lands  or  tenements  in  perpetuity  ; 

which  prerogative  is  declared  and  confirmed  by  the  Statute 
18  Edw.  III.,  st.  3,  c.  3.  But,  as  doubts  were  conceived  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  how  far  such  licence  was  valid,  since 
the  king  had  no  *  power  to  dispense  with  the  statutes  of  *S.  273. 
Mortmain  by  a  clause  of  non  obstante ;  and  as,  by  the  gradual 
declension  of  mesne  seigniories  through  the  long  operation 
of  the  statute  of  quia  emptores,  the  rights  of  intermediate 
lords  were  reduced  to  a  very  sma.ll  compass ;  it  was  there- 
fore provided  by  the  statute  7  &  8  Wm.  III.,  c.  37,  thatjhe 
crown  for  the  future,  at    its    own  discretion,  may  grant 

a)  Elmisley  v.  Madden  18  Grant,  386. 
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Charitable 
uses. 


S.  274. 


licences  to  aliene  to  take  in  mortmain,  of  whomsoever  the 
tenements  may  be  hoMen. 

It  hath  aJso  been  held,  that  the  statute  23  Hen.  VIII., 
before  mentioned,  did  not  extend  to  anything  but  supersti- 
tious uses;  and  that  therefore  a  man  may  give  lands  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  school,  an  hospital,  or  any  other  cJiaritable 
uses.  But  as  it  was  apprehended,  from  recent  experience, 
that  persons  on  their  death-beds  might  make  large  and  im- 
provident dispositions  even  for  these  good  purposes,  and 
defeat  the  political  ends  of  the  statutes  of  mortmain  ;  it  is 
therefore  enacted  by  the  statute  9  Geo.  II.,  c.  3G,  that  no  lands 
or^J;eneijients^orn^^  to  be  laid  out  thereon,  shall*  be 
given  for  or  j;hargedj>vith  any  charitable  uses  whatso_ever. 
unless  bjMleedi^dented,  executed  in  the  presence  of  two 
witnesses,  twelve  calendar  months  before  the  death  of  the 
donor,  and  enrolled  in  the  Court 


within  six 


inonth  after  its  execution  (except  stock  in  the  public  funds, 
which  may  be  transferred  within  six  months  previous  to  the 
donor's  death),  and  unless  such  gift  be  made  to  take  effect 


and  that 


^Jl2^-^^-^'^'^^4^^_^iJ-  '  There  is  an  exception  in  favour 
of  purchases  and  transfers  "  really  bona  fide  for  a  full  and 
"  valuable  consideration,  actually  paid  at  or  before  the  mak- 
"  ing  such  conveyance  or  transfer,  without  fraud  or  coUu- 
"  sion  "  («). 

'  It  will  be  observed  that  by  the  terms  of  the  Act  9  Geo.  II. 
c.  36,  which  is  not  in  strictness  a  statute  of  mortmain,  though 
sometimes  so  called,  a  gift  in  contravention  of  it  is  void,  and 
therefor  the  grantor  can  take  advantage  of  it.  So  also  it 
would  seem  that,  as  respects  the  objection  of  alienation  in 
mortmain,  the  grantor  can  take  advantage  of  the  invalidity 
of  a  conveyance  to  a  corporation,  which,  by  its  charter,  is 


(a)  Power  in  a  charter  to  incorporate,  "  to  take,  receive,  purchase,  acquire, 
hold,  possess,  and  enjoy,"  lands  will  not  exclude  the  operation  of  this  Act  Fer- 
gussoti  V.  Gibson,  22  Grant,  36. 
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precluded  from  acquiring  lands :  but  in  other  cases  whereon, 
by  forfeiture  as  the  only  penalty,  the  crown  becomes  enti- 
tled, then  as  to  civil  corporations  it  might  be  urged  that 
the  conveyance  is  good  against  the  gi-antor,  and  the  grantor 
would  hold  till  the  Crown  should  claim  '  (a). 

'  This  statute  of  Geo.  II.  and  the  statutes  of  mortmain  have 
been  held  to  be  in  force  here  (6),  subject  to  the  exception 
created  by  the  decision  before  referred  to  as  to  gifts  to  super- 
stitious  uses.  Registry  in  the  county  registry  office  (if,  indeed         /Lj-<^^ 
that  can  be  deemed  requisite),  has  been    considered  equi-  ^  U  / 

valent  to  the  enrolment  required  by  the  statute.  The  ■::~^^^^ 
effect,  however,  of  the  Statutes  is  much  diminished  by  vari- 
ous Provincial  Acts.  By  the  R.  S.  O.  c.  216,  any  religious  Provincial  acta  ^ 
body  of  Christians  may  take  conveyances  for  site  of  a  church,  conveyancesto 
meeting-house,  &c.,or  "  other  religious  or  congregational  pur-  le  v?c!l35.^' 
pose,"  in  the  name  of  trustees.  Powers  of  mortgaging  and 
leasing  are  granted,  also  power  to  any  such  body  to  take  by 
srifts  or  devise  any  lands  if  made  six  months  before  death  of 
donor ;  the  deed  of  conveyance  to  be  registered  within 
twelve  months  after  execution,  and  of  lands  so  given  or 
devised,  and  not  to  exceed,  however,  one  thousand  dollars 
in  annual  value,  nor  are  they  to  be  held  for  more  than 
seven  years,  and  unless  disposed  of  within  that  period 
to  revert  to  the  donor  or  devisor,  or  his  representatives.  As 
to  any  special  Act  with  reference  to  any  religious  body  the 
provisions  of  such  Act  are  to  continue  unimpaired,  but  such 
body  is  to  be  entitled  to  aU  additional  privileges  conferred 
by  the  general  Act.  By  3  Vic.  c.  74  (c),  certain  powers  of 
acquisition  of  and  dealing  with  lands  are  granted  to  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  by  8  Vic.  c.  82, 
Jbo  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.' 

(a)  See  j)ost,  s.  291,  and  Shelford  Mortmain,  p.  8,  but  see  Brown  v.  McNah, 
20  Grant,  179.  /y>f,AZ.lo^\ 

(6)  Ante,  chap.  2  ;  Doe  Anderson  v.  Todd,  2  U.  C.  R.  82  ;  Mercer  v.  Hewston, 
9  C.  P.  U.  C.  iJ49 ;  HaUeck  v.  Wihon,  7  C.  P.  tJ.  C.  28. 

(c)  A.  willjias  been  held  to  be  a  cowveyance  within  the  meaning  ofjihia  Act. 
Doe  D.  Baker  v.  Clark,  7  U.  C.  R.  44. 
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•  By  R.  S.  O.  c.  1G7,  power  is  given  to  any  five  or  more 
adults  to  incorj^orate  themselves  for  any  benevolent  or  pro- 
vident, or  any  other  purpose  not  illegal,  except  of  trade  or 
business,  or  within  the  provision  of  any  of  the  various  Acts 
named  in  the  empowering  Act,  which  Acts  relate  to  ceme- 
teries, companies  for  insurance,  construction  of  j»ublic  works, 
manufacturing,  mining,  kc.^  .The  power  to  take  lands  by 
purchase  is  confined  to  what  is  required  for  actual  use  and 
occupation  for  the  purposes  of  the  society ;  and  that  to  take 
by  gift,  devise  or  bequest,  is  also  limited  as  to  amount  and 
period  allowed  for  holding.  Somewhat  the  same  terms  as 
above  mentioned  are  contained  in  the  above  R.  S.  0.  c.  216. 
Under  the  R.  S.  O.  c.  150,  any  number  of  persons  not  less 
than  five,  may  become  incorporated  "  for  any  purpo.ses  or 
objects  to  which  the  legislative  authority  of  the  Legislature 
of  Ontario  extends,  except  the  construction  and  working  of 
railways,  and  the  business  of  insurance,"  with  power  to 
acquire  real  estate  requisite  for  their  business.' 
3.  Alienation  3.  In  cascs  of  Conveyance  by  fine  or  recovery,  when  such 
tinanu,  grant-  mode  of  Conveyance  was  in  force,  or  by  feofiinent  when  such 
larger  than  a  Conveyance  had  a  tortious  effect,  such  alienations  by  par- 
ticular tenants,  when  they  were  gi-eater  than  the  law  en- 
titled them  to  make,  and  divested  the  remainder  or  rever- 
sion, were  also  forfeitures  to  him  whose  right  was  attacked 
thereby.  As,  if  tenant  for  his  own  life  aliened  by  feoffment 
or  fine  for  the  life  of  another,  or  in  tail,  or  in  fee ;  these 
being  estates,  which  either  must  or  may  last  longer  than  his 
own,  the  creating  them  is  not  only  beyond  his  power,  and 
inconsistent  wath  the  nature  of  his  interest,  but  was  also  a 
forfeiture  of  his  own  particular  estate  to  him  in  remainder 
or  reversion.  For  which  there  seem  to  be  two  reasons  : 
First,  because  such  alienation  amounts  to  a  renunciation  of 
the  feodal  connexion  and  dependence  ;  it  implies  a  refusal  to 
*  S.  275.  perform  the  due  renders  and  sei'\'ices  to  the  lord  of  *the  fee, 
of  which  fealty  is  constantly  one ;  and  it  tends  in  its  con- 
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sequence  to  defeat  and  divest  the  remainder  or  reversion  ex- 
pectant ;  as  therefore  that  is  put  in  jeopardy  by  such  act  of 
the  particular  tenant,  it  is  but  just,  that,  u]X)n  discovery,  the 
particular  estate  should  be  forfeited  and  taken  from  him, 
who  has  shewn  so  manifest  an  inclination  to  make  an  im- 
proper use  of  it.  The  other  reason  is,  because  the  particular 
tenant,  by  granting  a  larger  estate  than  his  own,  has  by  his 
own  act  determined  and  put  an  entire  end  to  his  own  ori- 
ginal interest ;  and  on  such  determination  the  next  taker 
is  entitled  to  enter  regularly,  as  in  his  remainder  or  re- 
version. 

'  It  should   be   mentioned    that  forfeiture  as  above  ex-  Xo  forfeiture 
plained  would  only  take  place  on  a  conveyance  by  way  of  cause,  as  all 
feoffment  with  livery  of  seisin,  or  by  fine  or  recovery,  and  arelnnoce*^/ 
not^  where  it  was  by  what  is  termed  an  innocent  convey-  ^^'''^^^y^'^^^^- 
ance,  as  one  operating  under  the   Statute  of  Uses.     Thus  a 
conveyance  by  way  of  bargain  and  sale,  or  covenant  to  stand 
seized,  would  not  work  a  disseisin  or  a  forfeiture.     And  as 
fines  and  recoveries  are  now  abolished,  and  a  feoflfment  no 
longer  has  a  tortious  operation,  and  is  thus  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  an  innocent  conveyance,  it  would  seem  that 
the  consequences  on  conveyance  by  feoffment  would  be  no 
more  than  on  any  other  innocent  conveyance,  and  so  no 
forfeiture.' 

The  same  law  above  laid  down  with  regard  to  tenants  for 
life  held  also  with  respect  to  all  tenants  of  the  mere  freehold, 
or  of  chattel  interests  ;  but  if  tenant  in  tail  aliened  in  fee, 
this  was  no  immediate  forfeiture  to  the  remainder-man,  but 
a  mere  discontinuance  (as  it  is  called)  of  the  estate  tail, 
which  the  issue  '  might'  afterwards  avoid  by  due  coui-se  of 
law  :  for  he  in  remainder  or  reversion  hath  only  a  very  re- 
mote and  barely  possible  interest  therein,  until  the  issue  in 
tail  is  extinct.  But,  in  case  of  such  forfeitures  by  particular 
tenants,  all  legal  estates  by  them  before  created,  as,  if  tenant 
for  twenty  years  granted  a  lease  for  fifteen,  and  all  charges 
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Disclaimer  of 
tenure  a 
forfeiture. 


S.  276 


On  tenancy 
from  year  to 
year,  or  at 
will,  dispenses 
with  necessity 
of  notice  to 
quit. 


by  him  lawfully  niiule  on  the  lands,  shall  be  good  and  avail- 
able in  law.  For  the  law  will  not  liurt  an  innocent  le.ssee 
for  the  fault  of  his  lessor ;  nor  permit  the  leasor,  after  he 
has  granted  a  /^ood  and  lawful  estate,  by  his  own  act,  to 
avoid  it,  and  defeat  the  interest  which  he  himself  h{us  created. 

Eijuivnient,  botli  in  its  nature  and  its  consequences,  toiin 
illegal  alienation  by  the  particular  tenant,  is  tlie  civil  crime 
of  disclaiiiier ;  as,  w^here  a  tenant  who  holds  of  any  lord, 
neglects  to  render  him  the  due  services,  and,  upon  an  action 
brought  to  recover  them,  disclaims  to  hold  of  his  lord 
Which  disclaimer  of  tenure  in  any  court  of  record  is  a  forfei- 
ture of  the  lands  to  the  lord,  upon  reasons  most  apparently 
feodal.  And  so  likewise,  if  in  any  court  of  record  the 
*pai-ticular  tenant  does  any  act  which  amounts  to  a  virtual 
disclaimer  ;  if  he  claims  any  greater  estate  than  was  granted 
him  at  the  first  infeodation,  or  takes  upon  himself  those  rights 
which  belong  only  to  tenants  of  a  superior  class  ;  if  he  af- 
firms the  reversion  to  be  in  a  stranger  by  attorning  (a)  as 
his  tenant,  collusive  pleading,  and  the  like,  such  behaviour 
amounts  to  a  forfeiture  of  his  particular  estate. 

'  A  mere  verbal  disclaimer,  out  of  court,  however,  will  not 
create  a  forfeiture  where  the  tenant  holds  for  a  term  certain 
(6) ;  and  though  such  a  disclaimer  by  a  tenant  from  year  to 
year,  or  at  will,  whose  estate  may  be  determined  by  proper 
notice  to  quit,  may  subject  him  to  be  forthwith  treated  as  a 
trespasser,  and  immediate  proceedings  in  ejectment  may  be 
taken  by  his  landlord  without  any  notice  to  quit,  and  before 
his  tenancy  would  otherwise  terminate ;  this  does  not  proceed 
so  much  on  the  ground  that  the  necessity  of  any  e\ndence  of 
notice  to  quit  is  dispensed  with ;  for  such  notice  could  only  be 
requisite  in  case  of  a  tenancy,  and  the  party  disclaiming  has 
by  his  disclaimer  himself  denied  the  existence  of  the  tenancy, 


(a)  But  attornment  has  no  longer  a  tortious  effect  by  11  Geo.  II.  c.  19,  a.  11. 
(6)  Doe  d.  Graves  v.  Wells,  10  A.  &E.,  supra;  Prince  v.  Moore,  14  C.  P.  U 
C.  349  ;  Doe  v.  Stewart,  1  U.  C.  E.  512. 
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and  therefore  cannot  insist  on  it  in  an  action  by  the  land- 
lord (a).  And  a  disclaimer  to  have  such  an  effect  must  be 
such  as  to  amount  to  a  distinct  repudiation  of  the  relation 
of  landlord  and  tenant,  a  mere  refusal  to  pay  rent  till  the 
tenant  could  ascertain  whether  some  third  person  claiming 
it  was  not  entitled,  would  not  amount  to  a  disclaimer  (6).' 

'  Some/ difference  has  arisen  in  the  courts  here  (c)  as  to  Denial  of  land- 
^*—  ,  1  ,  ,      ^o'"'^'"  title  in 

whether  or  no,  where  a  tenant,  on  ejectment  brought  by  his  ejectment. 

landlord,  by  his  notice  of  defence  under  R.  S.  0.  c.  51,  s.  9, 

sets  up  title  in  himself  and  also  denies  his  landlord's   title,) 

such  notice,  and  the  putting  the  landlord  to  proof  of  his 

title,  amounts  to  a  disclaimer  for  the  purposes  at  least  of 

precluding  the  defendant  from  insisting  on  what  he  might 

otherwise  set  up  as  a  defence,  as  that  his  tenancy  from  year 

to  year,  or  at  will,  under  the  plaintiff,  has  not  been  legally 

determined  by  notice  to  quit :  whatever  doubt  there  may  be 

from  the  decision  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  where  the  court 

were  not  unanimous, (this  much  is  clear,  and  it  answers  our 

purpose  as  an  illustration  of  the  principle  of  disclaimer,  that 

(to  use  the  language  of  the  court  in  the  case),  "  when  the 

parties  actually  come  to  trial,  the  conduct  of  the  defendant, 

if  he  be  in  truth  tenant  to  the  claimant,  may,  as  it  would 

have  done  if  there  had  been  no  such  provision  in  the  statute, 

affect  his  right  to  defend,  and  if  then  he  adopts  a  course 

amounting  to  a  disclaimer,  he  must  take  the  consequences,"  \ 

and,  as  stated  in  another  case,  "cannot  first  of  all  compel  the 

plaintiff  to  prove  his  title  and  then  set  up  a  tenancy  under 

him." ' 

,/ 
II^^l  Lapse  is  a  species  of  forfeiture,  whereby  the  right  of 

presentation  to  a  church  accrues  to  the  ordinar^  by  neglect 

(a)  Doe  V.  BoUinf/s,  4  C.  B.,  192,  per  Maule,  J.  Per  T;ord  Wensleydale,  Arch- 
bold  V.  Scully,  9  H.  L.  Ca.  381,  referring  to  Doe  d.  Graves  v.  Wells,  10  A.  &  E. 
427  ;  but  see  Doe  v  ffessel,  2  U.  C.  K.  194. 

(b)  Huntw.Allyood,  C.  B.  N.  S.  253 ;  Jones  v.  Mills,  C.  B.  X.  S.  788. 

(c)  Thompson  v,  Falconer,  13  C.  P.  U.  C.  78  ;1  Cartwright  v.  McPherson,  20 
XJ.  C.  R.  251 ;  Houghton  v.  Thomson,  25 .  U  C.  K.  561. 
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of  the  patron  to  present,  to  the  metropolitan  by  neglect  of 
the  ortlinary,  imd  to  the  king  by  neglect  of  the  metropolitan. 
For  it  being  for  the  interest  of  religion,  and  the  good  of  the 
public,  that  the  chin  di  should  be  provided  with  an  oliiciating 
minister,  the  law  has  therefore  given  this  right  of  lapse,  in 
order  to  quicken  the  patron  ;  who  might  otherwise,  by  suf- 
fering the  church  to  remain  vacant,  avoid  paying  his  eccle- 
siastical dues,  and  frustrate  the  pious  inlentions  of  his 
ancestors. 

•S. 281.  *V.  The  next  kind  of  forfeitures  are  those  hy_hreach  or 

V.  By  breach  non-performance  of  a  condition  annexed  to  the  estate,  either 
K^rmance  of  cxpressly  by  deed,  at  its  original  creation,  or  impliedly,  by 
con  tions.  i^^,^   from  a  principle  of  natural  reason.     Both  which  we 

'-,4jonsidered  at  large  in  a  former  chapter  (c)/) 

VI.  By  waste,      VI,  I  therefore  now  proceed  to  (what  was  formerly)  ano- 

ther species  of  foi-feiture,  viz.,  by  waste.     Waste,  vastum,  is 
a  spoil  or  destruction  in  houses,  gardens,  trees,  or  other  cor- 
poreal hereditaments,  to  the  disherison  of  him  that  hath  the 
remainder  or  reversion  in  fee-simple  or  fee-tail, 
which  is  either      Waste  is  either  voluntary,  which  is  a  crime  of  commission, 
pernSsdve.*^^    as  by  pulling  down  a  house  ;^qr  it  is  peiyiissive,  which  is  a 
matter  of  omission  only,  as  by  suffering  it  to  fall  for  want  of 
necessary  reparations.     Whatever  does  a  lasting  damage  to 
As  to  what      t^6  freehold  or  inheritance  is  waste.     Therefore  removing 
waste.*"*^^       wainscot,  floors,  or  other  things  once  fixed  to  the  freehold  of 
a  house,  is  waste.     If  a  house  be  destroyed  by   tempest, 
lightning  or  the  like,  which  is  the  act  of  Providence,  it  is  no 
Liability  on     waste :  but  otherwise,  if  the  house  be  burnt  by  the  careless- 
fire,  or  the  act  I16SS  or  negligence  of  the  lessee  ;  though  now  by  the  statuta 
of  God.  Q  Anne.  c.  31,  no  action  will  lie  against  a  tenant  for  an  acci- 

dent of  this  kind.  /See  also  12  Geo.  III.  c.  73,  and  14  Geo. 
III.  c.78,ss.  84,  86ythe  latter  statute  is  substantially  the  same 

(a)  See  ch.  11. 
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as  the  statute  of  Anne.  There  is  a  great  distinction  between 
accidental  fire  and  one  arising  from  carelessness  or  negli- 
gence, and  the  absence  of  this  distinction  in  fclie  text,  more 
especially  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Commentaries,  p.  431, 
is  commented  on  in  one  case  (a),  wherein  the  distinction  is 
pointed  out  between  negligence  and  accident ;  in  the  former 
case  the  tenant  would  be  liable.  If  the  tenant  have  cove- 
nanted to  repair,  without  exception  in  case  of  fire,  he  will 
be  bound  to  rebuild  ;  so  also  though  destruction  happen  by 
the  act  of  God  (6) ;  and  even  though  such  exception  be  made 
in  the  covenant  to  repair,  still  if  none  be  made  in  the  cove- 
nant to  pay  rent,  the  rent  must  be  paid,  notwithstanding 
destruction  of  the  thing  demised. 

Timber  is  part  of  the  inheritance,  and  to  cut  down  such  Wast;. 
or  do  any  other  act  whereby  the  timber  may  decay  is 
waste :  '  but  the  remarks  of  the  learned  Commentator  ■ 
must  be  taken  subject  to  the  observations  hereafter  made. 
Moreover  in  modern  cases,  as  in  Drake  v.  Wigle,  waste  is 
said  to  be  of  a  flexible  nature,  and  variable  according  to 
circumstances.'  Underwood  the  tenant  may  cut  down  at 
any  seasonable  time  *  that  he  pleases  ;  and  may  take  suffi-  »  s.  282. 
cient  estovers  of  common  right,  for  house-bote  and  cart-bote; 
unless  restrained  (which  is  usual),  by  particular  covenants 
or  exceptions.  The  conversion  of  land  from  one  species  to 
ajiother  is  waste  ;  to  convert  wood,  meadow,  or  pasture,  into 
arable  ;  to  turn  arable,  meadow,  or  pasture,  into  woodland  ; 
or  to  turn  arable  or  woodland  into  meadow  or  pasture,  are 
all  of  them  waste.  For,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  observes,  it 
not  only  changes  the  course  of  husbandry,  but  the  evidence 
of  the  estate,  when  such  a  close,  which  is  conveyed  and  des- 
cribed as  pasture  is  found  to  be  arable,  and  e  converso.  And 
the  same  rule  was  observed,  for  the  same  reason,  with  regard 
to   converting   one   species   of   edifice   into   another,   even 

(a)  Filliter  v.  Phippard,  11  Q.  B.  347  ;  see  also  Gaston  v.  Weld,   19  U.  C.  R. 
586.  (b)  2  Wms.  Saunders,  422  a. 

20 
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thoijijli  iinj)n)ve(l  in  its  value.  To  open  the  laud  to  searcli 
for  mines  of  metal,  coal,  &:c.,  is  waste;  for  that  is  a  detri- 
ment to  the  inheritance  ;  but,  if  the  pits  or  mines  were  open 
before,  it  is  no  waste  for  the  tenant  to  continue  diorging 
them  for  his  own  use ;  for  it  has  now  become  the  mere  an- 
nual profit  of  the  land. 

'  In  the  former  edition  of  this  book,  some  remarks  were 
made  on  the  subject  of  waste.    We  may  now  add  that  what 
is  above  stated  a.s  to  convei'sion  of  the  character  of  the  land 
Feing  waste  in  consequence  of  its  changing  the  evidence  of 
the  estate,  is  of  little  or  no  weight  in  modern  times,  and 
"7       especially  not  in  Ontario,  where  a  system  of  registry  pre- 
Meiioratim;     ^'^ils  («)•     Then,  again,  waste  may  be  meliorating  in  its 
^SEi  character,  and  so  such  as  a  Court  of  Equity  will  not  re- 

strain (6),  and  for  which  no  jury  would  give  damages  ;  and 
thus  the  mere  change  from  one  kind  of  edifice  to  another  of 
greater  value  is  not  necessarily,  ip^o  facto,  waste.' 
Clearing  wild        '  The  question  as  between  tenant  for  life  and  remainder- 
land  waste.      ^^^  ^^  reversioner  to  clear  wild  land,  for  the  purpose  of 
'  cultivation,  was,  as  we  have  said,  referred  to  in  the  last  edi- 

tion of  this  work.     Since  then  some  cases  (c)  have  been  de- 
cided, but  in  neither  does  the  question  seem  to  have  been 
S     cP'^r    i  presented  in  the  simple  form  as  to  whether,  admitting  the 
'^'X^  "^      \  reversioner  would  be  damnified  as  to  the  value  of  the  in- 
heritance  by  the  clearing  the  land,  and  converting  it  into  a 
farm  in  a  proper  state  of  cultivation,  such   conversion  is 
waste.  Whether  damnification  has  resulted  from  the  con- 
■  version,  if  it  has  taken  place,  or  will  result,  if  it  should,  is  a 
question  of  fact.    If  determined  in  the  affirmative,  the  cases 

(a)  See  the  observations  of  O'Hagan,  Lord- Justice,  in  Doherty  v.  Allman, 
L.  R.  3  H.  L.  726. 

(6)  Doherty  v.  Allman,  mpra.  See  slso  Simmons  v.  Norton,  7  Bing.  640,  per 
Tindal,  J.,  and  2  KoU.  Ab.  814,  p.  5. 

(c)  Campbell  v.  Shields,  44  U.  C.  R.  449 ;  Drake  v.  WigU,  24  C.  P.  TJ.  C.  405. 
In  GouUn  v.  Coldwell,  13  Gr.  493,  Vankoughnet,  U.,  does  not  seem  to  have  de- 
cided that  a  lessee  for  years  of  wild  lands  could  not  cut ;  he  says  the  tenant 
wanted  the  timber,  without  any  obligation  "  to  clear  the  land." 
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do  Tiot  seem  to  be  conclusive,  as  the  pleadings  were  either  / 
insufficient  to  bring  up  the  question  in  the  simple  formj 
above  referred  to,  or  they  turned  on  covenants  in  reference! 
to  the  injury  complained  of,  and  did  not  call  for  decision  on 
the  simple  question.'  * 

'  The  tenant  for  life  may  well  urge  that,  as  he  is  bound  to 
pay  the  taxes,  at  least  where  under  the  same  title  he  takes 
productive  property  («),  the  wild  land  would  be  damnosa 
hoereditas,  unless  he  were  allowed  to  make  it  productive  by 
cultivation,  and  that,  even  though  the  individual  reversioner 
might  be  more  benefited  by  the  land  coming  to  him  as 
virgin  soil,  and  with  timber  of  gi'eat  value,  yetpuj^lic  policy 
requirej_that  lajod^jhould  bema^eam^^ 
rather  than  lie  idle  for  perhaps  ^iiany  ^ears.  American 
cases  recognise  this  view  (6).  In  England,  too,  it  seems, 
even  in  early  times,  to  have  been  recognised:  thus,  in  Bacon 
Ab.  Waste  ch.  1,  is  this  note :  "  Some  say  that  ploughing 
must  be  prohibited  by  covenant  to  pay  so  much  an  acre,  for 
that  absolute  restraint  from  ploughing  is  void."  ' 

'  In  the  case  of  a  lease  of  wild  land  for  a  term  of  years  re-  Lessee  of  wUd 
serving  rent,  there  is,  perhaps,  an  argument  in  favour  of  *"  ' 
the  right  to  bring  under  cultivation  which  does  not  apply 
when  the  land  comes  to  a  tenant  for  life,  paying  no  rent ; 
for  in  the  former  case  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  the  parties 
intended  that  rent  should  be  paid  during  the  term,  and  yet 
the  land  yield  no  income.     To  hold  that  a  lessee,  for  a  term 
or  for  life,  paying  rent,  might  cut  timber  in  order  to  culti- 
vate would  be  but  to  conform  to  the  old  common  law,  before 
the   existence   of    feuds,   as    Sir    W.   Blackstone    states  it 
to  have  been.     He  says :   "  Waste  was  not  punishable  by 
any  tenant,  save  only  in  three  persons :  guardian  in  chiv-  ^  a^*-0^   ^*^ 
airy,  tenant  in  dower,  and  by  the  curtesy,  and  not  in  tenant    Y-*^ 
for  life  or  years.     And  the  reason  for  the  diversity  was  this, 

(o)  Grey  v.  Hatch,  18  Grant,  72  ;  Biscoe  v.  VanBearle,  6  Grant,  438. 
(b)  Washburn  Rl,  Prop.  2  ed.  108  ;  4  Kent  Com,  76. 
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that  the  estates  of  the  three  former  were  created  by  tlie  act 
of  the  law  itself,  which,  therefore,  gave  a  remedy  against 
them ;  but  tenant  for  life  or  for  years,  coming  in  by  tlie 
lea^e  of  the  owner  of  the  fee,  he  might  Imve  provided 
agahwt  vnste,  and  if  he  did  not,  it  was  his  own  fault." 
Proceeds  of  '  ^^  England,  when  the  cutting  down  of  timber  that  might 

otherwise  decay  Ls  clearly  for  the  benefit  of  all  interested  in 
the  property,  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  permitted  the 
tenant  for  life  to  cut  it ;  the  proceeds  being  invested  for  the 
benefit  of  those  in  remainder,  but  the  annuaHnterest  gjven 
to  the  tenant  for  life.  Further  questions  arise  as  to  the  dis- 
position  of  the  timber,  or  its  proceeds,  which  did  not  need 
cutting,  in  the  case  where  the  cutting  would  be  waste,  and 
where  it  would  not  be  waste,  and  whether  the  English  law 
on  the  subject  would  apply,  and  how,  in  the  case  of  wild 
lands  being  cleared  and  brought  under  cultivation  (a).  It 
has  been  said  that  "  where  the  waste  is  wholly  unauthorized, 
the  proceeds  of  the  waste,  or  things  wasted,  belong  to  the 
owner  of  the  first  estate  unimpeachable  for  waste,  if  there 
be  one  in  existence  at  the  time,  and  if  there  be  none,  it  be- 
lonf's  to  the  owner  of  the  first  estate  of  inheritance,  and 
ou<rht  to  be  retained  for  his  benefit,  the  annual  interest  in 
this  case  npt.beinj^^ventgjjie^enant  for  life  so  improperly 
committing  waste  "  (6).' 

In  favour  of  the  owners  of  the  inheritance,  the  statutes 
(»f  Marlbridge,  of  Henry  III.,  and  of  Gloucester,  of  Edward 
I.,  provided  that  the  writ  of  waste  shall  not  only  lie  against 
tenants  by  the  law^  of  England  (or  curtesy),  and  those  in 
dower,  but  against  any  farmer  or  other  that  holds  in  any 


(a)  Bagot  v.  Bagot,  32  Bea.  509;  Gent  v.  Harrison,  John  517  ;  notes  to  Bowleg 
Case,  TuA  Lg.  Ca.  EL  Prop.  107. 

(?.)  Broom's  Commentaries,  vol.  2,  p.  2.3.5,  and  note  u,  referring  to  Bagot  v. 
Bagot,  and  Gent  v.  Harrison,  supra,  stating  that  in  the  latter  case  a  doubt  waa 
expressed  as  to  the  doctrine  expressed  in  the  text  in  respect  of  a  tenant  for  life 
tmimpeachable  for  waste  taking  the  corpus  to  the  exclusion  of  owner  of  the 
iaheritance. 
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manner  for  life  or  years.  So  that,  all  tenants  merely  for  life 
or  for  '  a  term  certain  '  have  been  punishable  or  liable  to  be 
impeached  for  waste,  both  voluntary  and  permissive  ;  unless 
their  leases  be  made,  as  sometimes  they  are,  without  im- 
peachment of  waste  absque  impetitione  vasti ;  that  is,  with 
a  provision  or  protection  that  no  man  shall  irYipetere,  or  sue 
him  for  waste  committed.  But^  tenant  in  tailafternossi_- 
bility  of  issue  extinct  is  not  impeachable  for  waste  ;  because 
his  estate  was  at  its  creation  an  estate  of  inheritance,  and  so 
not  within  the  statutes. 

'  The  old  writ  of  waste  is  now  abolished  by  4  William  IV.  ^yi^^-g^  jX^*^ 

abolished  by 

c.  1,  R.  S.  O.  c.  51,  s.  75,  and  so  no  forfeiture  of  the  place  K.  ts.,u.  c.  .51. 

wasted  takes  place  as  enacted  by  the  statute  of  Gloucester. 

The  present  remedy  is  by  action  on  the  case  at  law,  or  if  the  Present  reme- 

dies    ftrli    i&^7^ 

waste  be  not  mere  permissive  waste,  by  injunction  to  res- 
train the  committing  of  waste  in  equity.  It  has  been  said 
tliat  no  action  at  law  will  lie  for  permissive  waste  against 
tenant  from  year  to  year  or  at  will  (a),  but  it  seems  it  will 
lie   against  tenant  for  a  term   or  for  life  (h).      Courts    of 

of  equity  not  only  interfere  to  prevent  voluntary'  waste  at  and  in  eqiiity, 
^       "^  •'  ^         _  -^  for  equitable 

law,  but  also  to  restrain  that  species  of  Avaste  for  which  waste. 
there  is  no  remedy  at  law,  and  therefore  called  egmtoMe 
waste  :  thus  a  tenant  for  life  without  impeachment  of  waste, 
is  as  above  mentioned  not  liable  at  law  for  waste,  but  still 
he  will  be  restrained  at  equity  from  committing  malicious, 
extravagant,  and  humoursome  waste,  as  pulling  down  a  man- 
sion house,  or  farm  houses,  felling  timber  planted  or  left 
standinfj  for  shelter  or  ornament  of  a  mansion  house  or 
grounds  (c) :  and  so  also  will  a  tenant  in  fee  whose  estate  is 
liable  to  be  defeated  by  an  executoiy  gift  over. 

(a)  Tud.  Lg.  Cases,  92. 

(b)  Yellowhy  v.  Gower,  11  Ex.  293  ;  Harnett  v.  Mailland,  16  M.  &  W.  257. 

(c).  As  to  relief  in  equity,  see  Garth  v.  Cotton,  1  White  &  Tud.  Lg.  Cases,  2 
Ed.  604,  and  Tud.  Lg.  Ca.  Rl.  Prop.  107,  Bowles'  Case. 


CHAPTER  XVIIl. 

OF    TITLE    BY    ALIENATION. 

Of  title  by  The  most  usual  and  universal  method  of  acquiring  a  title 

conveyance,  to  real  estates  is  that  of  alienation, (Conveyance  or  purchase 
in  its  limited  sense;  under  which  maybe  comprised  any 
method  wherein  estates  are  voluntarily  resigned  by  one  njan, 
and  accepted  by  another ;  whether  that  be  effecteqby  sale, 
gift,  marriage,  settlement,  devise,  or  other  transmission  of 
property,  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties?^ 
Alienation  by  This  means  of  taking  estates  by  alienation,  is  not  of  equal 
'  antiquity  in  the  law  of  England  with  that  of  taking  them 
by  descent.  For  we  may  remember  that,  by  the  feodal  law 
(a),  a  pure  and  genuine  feud  could  not  be  transferred  from 
one  feudatory  to  another  without  the  consent  of  the  lord ; 
lest  thereby  a  feeble  or  suspicious  tenant  might  have  been 
substituted  and  imposed  upon  him  to  perform  the  feodal  ser- 
vices, instead  of  one  on  whose  abilities  and  fidelity  he  could 
depend.  Neither  could  the  feudatory  then  subject  the  land 
to  his  debts  ;  for  if  he  might,  the  feodal  restraint  of  aliena- 
tion would  have  been  easily  frustrated  and  evaded.  And  as 
he  could  not  aUen  it  in  his  life-time,  so  neither  could  he  by 
will  defeat  the  succession,  by  de^^sing  his  feud  to  another 
family ;  nor  even  alter  the  course  of  it,  by  imposing  particu- 
lar limitations,  or  prescribing  an  unusual  path  of  descent. 
Nor  in  short,  could  he  aliene  the  estate,  even  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  lord,  unless  he  had  also  obtained  the  consent  of 
his  own  apparent  or  presumptive  heir.  And  therefore  it  was 
*  S  288  ^'^^  usual  in  antient  feofiinents  to  express  that  *the  aliena- 
tion was  made  by  consent  of  the  heir  of  the  feoffor;  or  some- 

(a)  See  s.  57,  p.  85. 
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times  for  the  heir-apparent  himself  to  join  with  the  feoffor 
in  the  grant.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  feodal  obliga- 
tion was  looked  upon  to  be  reciprocal,  the  -lord  could  not 
aliene  or  transfer  his  seigniory  without  the  consent,  of  his 
vassal :  for  it  was  esteemed  unreasonable  to  subject  a  feuda- 
tory to  a  new  superior,  with  whom  he  might  have  a  deadly 
enmity,  without  his  own  approbation  ;  or  even  to  transfer  his 
fealty,  without  his  being  thoroughly  apprised  of  it,  that  he 
might  know  with  certainty  to  whom  his  renders  and  services 
were  due,  and  be  able  to  distinguish  a  lawful  distress  for 
rent  from  a  hostile  seizing  of  his  cattle  by  the  lord  of  a 
neighbouring  clan.  This  consent  of  the  vassal  was  expressed  <>^^^|]^^;^ 
by  what  was  called  attorninc/^r  professing, to  becmne^the 
tenant  of  the  new  lord  ;  which  doctrine  of  attornment  was 
afterwards  extended  to  all  leases  for  life  or  years.  For  if 
one  bought  an  estate  with  any  lease  for  life  or  years  stand- 
ing out  thereon,  and  the  lessee  or  tenant  refused  to  attorn 
to  the  purchaser  and  to  become  his  tenant,  the  grant  or  con- 
tract was  in  most  cases  void,  or  at  least  incomplete ;  which 
was  also  an  additional  clog  upon  alienations. 

But  by  degrees  this  feodal  severity  is  worn  off;  and  ex- 
perience hath  shewn,  that  property  best  answers  the  purposes 
of  civil  life,  especially  in  commercial  countries,  when  its 
transfer  and  circulation  are  totally  free  and  unrestrained. 
The  restrictions  were  in  general  removed  by  the  statute  of 
quia  emptores  (a),  whereby  all  persons,  except  the  king's 
tenants  in  capite,  were  left  at  liberty  to  aliene  all  or  any  part 
of  their  lands  at  their  own  discretion  (6). 

As  to  the  power  of  charging  lands  with  the  debts  of  the 
owner,  this  was  introduced  so  early  as  Stat,  Westm.  2  (c) 
which  subjected  a  moiety  of  the  tenant's  lands  to  executions, 
for  debts  recovered  by  law  ;  as  the  whole  of  them  was  likewise 
subjected  to  be  pawned  in  a  statute  merchant  by  the  statute 

(o)  18  Edw.  I.  c.  1.  (6)  See  ss.  72,  91.  (c)  13  Edw.  I.  c.  18. 
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lie  inercatorihuH,  made  the  same  year,  and  in  a  statute  staple 
by  statute  27  Edw.  III.  c.  1),  and  in  other  similar  reco^is- 
•  S.  290.  aiices  by  statute*  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  C.  'And  now  in  Onta,ri<j. 
the  wdioleofthem  is  subject  to  besold  fur  the  <lebtsofthe 
owner.'  The  restraint  of  devis'nif^  hinds  by  will,  except  in 
some  places  by  particular  custom,  histed  longer ;  that  not 
being  totally  removed,  till  the  abolition  of  the  military 
tenures.  The  doctrine  of  attornments  continued  still  later 
than  any  of  the  rest,  and  became  extremely  troublesome, 
though  many  methods  were  invented  to  evade  them ;  till  at 
last,  they  were  made  no  longer  necessary  to  complete  the 
grant  or  conveyance,  by  statute  4  &;  5  Anne,  c.  16  ;  but  notice 
to  the  tenant  by  the  assignee  of  reversioner  is  requisite  to 
secure  payment  of  rent  from  the  tenant,  as  payments  made 
in  ignorance  of  the  agreement  are  valid.  And  if  the  rent  be 
paid  in  advance  and  notice  of  the  assignment  given  before 
the  rent  became  payable  the  payment  would  be  invalid  to 
The  doctrine  of  the  assignee  (a),  and  by^  statute  11  Geo.  II.  c.  19,  the  attorn- 

attomments.  in  A-  i  •  e 

ment  of  any  tenant  shall  not  anect  the  possession  or  any 
lands,  unless  made  with  consent  of  the  landlord,  or  to  a  mort- 
gagee after  the  mortgage  is  forfeited,  ^r  by  direction  of  a 
court  of  justice. 

In  examining  the  nature  of  alienation,  let  us  first  inquire, 
briefly,  who  may  aliene,  and  to  whom ;  and  then,  more  largely, 
how  a  man  may  aliene,  or  the  several  modes  of  conveyance. 

1.  Who  may        I.  Who  may  aliene,  and  to  whom  :  or,  in  other  words,  who 

aliene,  and  to.  i  ^        c  •  i       ^  p  ^        •  aii.- 

whom.  IS  capable  oi  conveymg  and  who  oi  purchasing.  Ana  herein 

»  o         we  must  consider  rather  the  incapacity,   than  capacity,  of 
the  several  parties  ;  for  all  persons  in  'gossession  are  'prima 
''  /aci6  capable. of  conveying,  and  all  persons  whatsoever  of 

What  may  or  purchasing,  unless  the  law  has  laid  them  under  any  particu- 
ali^ed  or  lar  disabilities.  But  if  a  man  had  only  in  him  the  right 
-ibsigne  .  ^£  either  possession  or  property,  he,  whilst  disseised,  could  not,. 

(o)  Doe  d.  Nichols  v.  Saunders,  L.  R.  5,  C  P.  589. 
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'  before  the  Act  of  14  and  15  Vic.  R.  S.  O.  c.  98,' convey  it  to 
any  other,  lest  pretended  titles  might  be  granted  to  gi*eat 
men,  whereby  justice  might  be  trodden  down,'and  the  weak 
oppressed  (a).  Yet  reversions  and  vested  remainders  might 
have  been  granted  ;  because  the  possession  of  the  particular 
tenant  is  the  possession  of  him  in  reversion  or  remainder ; 
but  contingencies,  and  mere  ^possibilities,  though  they  might 
be  released  '  as  thereby  tending  to  render  entire  and  unim- 
paired vested  estates,  or  devised  by  will,  or  might  pass  to 
the  heir  or  executor,  yet  could  not  before  that  statute '  be 
assigned  to  a  stranger,  unless  coupled  with  some  present  in- 
terest ;  '  but  this  doctrine  only  held  good  at  law,  and  not  in 
equity.' 

Persons  attainted  of  treason,  felony,  and  prcvmuiiire,  are  Persons  at- 
incapable  of  conveying,  from  the  time  of  the  offence  com- son,  &c.,  inca- 
mitted,  provided  attainder  follows  :  for  such  conveyance  by  veying. 
them  may  tend  to  defeat  the  king  of  his  forfeiture,  or  the 
*  lord  of  his  escheat  (6).     But  they  may  puvchcise  for  the        *  S.  291. 
benefit  of  the  crown,  or  the  lord  of  the  fee,  tlipu^h  they  are 
disabled  to  hold  :  the  lands  so  purchased,  if  after  attainder, 
being  subject  to  immediate  forfeiture  ;  if  before,  to  escheat, 
as  well  as  forfeiture,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime. 
So  also,  corj)orations,  religious  or  others,  may  purchase  lands  ; 
yet,  unless  they  have  a  licence  to  hold  in  mortmain,  or  have 
authority  by  statute,  they  cannot  retain  such  purchase  ;  but 
it  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  '  being  in  Canada 
the  Sovereign ;    though,  if  the  charter  of  the  corporation 
forbids  their  acquisition  of  lands,  or  some  statute  declares 
conveyances  to  it  shall  be  void,  it  seems  the  grantor  will  be 
entitled  (c).' 

Idiots  and  persons  of  nonsane  memory    {d),  infants  (e).  Conveyances 

"'  and  purchases 


(a)  Co.  Litt.  214.  (6)  Ante,  ss.  72,  244.  (c)  See  ante,  s.  274. 

(d)  As  to  who  are  idiots,  lunatics,  &c. ,  and  the  distinction  between  them,  see 
Young  v.  Young,  10  Grant,  265  ;  re  McSherry,  10  Grant. 

(e)  Mills   V.  DavU,    9  C.  P.    U.  C.   510  ;    Gilchrist  v.   Ramsay,  27  U.  C.  R. 
500 ;  Feathei  stone  v.  McDonell,  15  C.  P.  U.  C.  162,  in  which  case  Grace  v.  White- 
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by  idiots,  in-    and  pcreons  under  duress,  are  not  Ujtally  disal)led  either  to 
•onu  innane.  or  C(»nvcy  or  purcliase,  but  mil)  nnodo  only.     For  their  convey- 
ATv  voidah'u-.    ances  and  purchases  are  voidable,  but  not  actually  void. 
Lunatic*.  '  A  purchase  by  a  lunatic  on  a  fair  and  bonajlde  contract, 

when  apparently  of  sound  mind,  from  a  person  ignorant  of 
the  lunacy,  cannot  it  seems  be  vacated,  nor  the  money  paid 
recovered  back  {a).  As  to  the  defence  of  lunacy,  and  the 
right  to  avoid  a  contract  or  grant,  the  court  in  one  case  (6) 
thus  alluded  to  them  :  "  The  old  doctrine  was,  that  a  man 
could  not  set  up  his  own  lunacy,  though  such  as  that  he  did 
not  know  what  he  was  about  in  contracting,  and  the  same 
doctrine  was  applied  to  drunkenness.  Modern  cases  have 
qualified  it,  and  enabled  a  man  or  his  representatives  to  shew 
he  was  so  lunatic,  or  drunk,  as  not  to  know  what  he  was 
about  when  he  made  a  promise,  or  sealed  an  instrument." 
But  it  would  appear  that  if  the  contract  were  fair  and 
honest,  and  the  lunacy  unknown  to  the  other  contracting 
party,  it  will  be  no  defence  to  an  action,  at  least  if  not 
merely  executory,  but  executed  in  whole  or  in  part,  so  that 
the  parties  cannot  be  restored  altogether  to  their  original 
position  (c).  But  neither  the  right  to  enforce  a  contract 
wholly  executory,  nor  the  validity  of  a  conveyance  by  deed 
from  a  lunatic,  though  under  such  circumstances  as  above, 
-appears  to  be  free  from  doubt  (d) ;  it  would  appear  clear 

head,  9  Grant,  791,  is  not  followed.  In  that  case,  the  court  considered  a  mort- 
gage from  an  infant  absolutely  void,  though  given  to  secure  the  purchase  money 
■of  lands  conveyed  to  him,  and  for  which  when  he  came  of  ajje  he  brought  eject- 
ment, repudiating  however  the  mortgage.  So  also  in  Addison  on  Contracts, 
ed.  5,  p.  936,  it  is  said,  "  All  debts,  also,  and  covenants,  feofifments,  grants,  re- 
leases ,  confirmations,  cognovits  or  other  writings  imder  seal  made  by  infants, 
are  as  a  general  rule  (subject  to  some  few  exceptions,  presently  noticed),  void." 
The  authorities  there  referred  to  however  hardly  warrant  so  broad  an  assertion 
as  that  a  grant  or  release  of  an  infant  is  void.  As  to  lapse  of  time  without  avoid- 
ance after  cessor  of  the  disability  being  a  circumstance  from  which  with  other 
affirmants  may  be  inferred,  see  Featherstone  v.  McDonell,  supra. 

(a)  Beavan  v.  McDonell,  9  Ex.  309;  10  Ex.  134.  (h)  Molton  v.  Camboux, 

I  4  Ex.  18.  (c)  Ante  n.  6.  Addison  on  Contracts,  91 ;  see  also  Eccles  v.  Lowry, 

.•i2  U.  C.  R.  640,  per  Wilson,  J. 

(d)  See  observations  of  Spragge,  V.C.,  Francis  v.  St.  Germain,  6  Grant,  641. 
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however,  that  where  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  con- 
veyance does  not  arise  between  the  immediate  parties  to  it, 
but  between  the  lunatic  and  some  subsequent  bona  fide  pur- 
chaser under  it  for  value  without  notice,  that  it  cannot  be 
impeached,  though  obtained  originally  unfairly  and  with 
knowledge  of  the  lunacy  (a). 

An  infant,  not  guilty  of  any  fraud  in  representing  himself  Infant8^ 
•as  of  full  age  (6),  may  waive  a  purchase  or  conveyance, 
when  he  comes  to  full  age  (c) ;  and,  if  he  does  not  then 
actually  agree  to  it,  his  heirs  may  waive  it  after  him :  but 
the  asreement  to  it  may  be  inferred  from  lapse  of  time  with- 
out  waiver  or  disaffirmance  after  the  infant  has  attained 
majority  (d).  Persons  also,  who  purchase  or  convey  under  d>u.^*-v*^ 
duress,  mayaffirm  or  avoid  a  transaction,  whenever  the  duress 
has  ceased.  So  also  those  who  execute  a  deed  or  who  con-  v^a^<-c&.--.^-«-  v»-^ 
tract  under  pressure  or  by  reason  of  undue  influence  may 
avoid  the  same ;  and  a  consideration  of  the  cases  will  shew 
that  wherever  there  is  a  suspicion  of  such  influence  it  is 
highly  important  for  the  party  to  be  benefited  by  the  trans- 
action, that  the  other  parties  should  Tiave  the  advice  of,  and 
be  represented  by  some  solicitor,  other  than  that  of  the  party 
benefited ;  and  in  many  cases  even  that  circumstance  will 
not  prevent  the  transaction  from  being  declared  void  (e). 

To  appreciate  the  change  wrought  by  "R-ev.  Stat.  c.  125,  a  Kights  of  the 

^^  o  o  ^  husband  at 

brief  sketch  of  the  rights  of  the  husband  in  the  property  of  common  law 

—  in  lands  of 

his  wife  at  common  law  may  be  proper.  his  wife. 

As  regards  the  freeholds  of  the  wife,  at  common  law,  and  His  right  dur- 

°  mg  their  joint 

independently  of  any  question  of  right  as  tenant  by  the  cur-  Uves. 
tesy,  "  by  the  marriage  the  husband  acquired,  and  during 


(a)  In  Ee  McSherry,  10  G^rant,  390,  per  Vankoughnet,  C. 
(6)  Re  Shaver,  .3  ch.    Chan.  379  ;  see  Bennett  v.  Holden,  21  Grant,  222  ;  and 
Gallagher  v.  Gallagher,  30  U.  C.  R.  41-5. 

(c)  As  to  avoiding  during  nonage,  Gilchrist  v.  Ramsay,  27  U.  C.  R.  400. 

(d)  Featherstone  v.  McDonell,  15  C.  P.  U.  C,  162,  per  Richards,  J. 

(e)  Huguenin  v.  Baseli}/,  2  White  &  Td.  Lg.  Ca.,Eq..517;  Baykyx.Williamt, 
llJur.  N.  S.,236. 


.y^^ 
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tlio  marriage  enjoyed,  a  freuliold  interest  in  liis  wife's  real 
estate  (of  freehold)  for  their  joint  Uvea  ;  botli  being  seised 
together  in  her  right  by  entireties  ;  the  effect  of  wliich  was 
to  put  the  ownership  of  the  coverture  entirely  in  the  hus- 
band's power.  Hence  he  could  alienate  his  ownership  at 
^^^^  j)leasure ;  an«l  his  conveyance  would  pass  the  freehold  without 

the  wife's  co-()]XMation  "  (a).  The  husband's  light  as  tenant 
by  the  curtesy  is  not  excluded  by  conveyance  to  his  wife  to 
her  separate  use,  unless  the  intention  to  exclude  him  be 
clear,  in  which  case  equity  would  restrain  his  exercise  of  his 
strict  legal  right  {h). 
Am  to  chattels       As  regards  the  chattels  real  of  the  wife  held  by  her  xjq, 

real  of  the  .    ,  .  ,  .  .  •  i        i 

wife.  her  own  right,  either  m  possession  or  reversion,  the  hus- 

band at  common  law  had  during  the  coverture  complete 
control  and  right  of  disposition  thereof,  so  that  though  the 
wife  survived  she  would  have  no  right  as  against  any  sale, 
conveyance,  or  disposition  made  by  the  husband  ;  unless  by 
no  possibility  could  they  have  vested  in  the  wife  during 
coverture  (c).  They_\v^elmble  to  execution  for  Iiis^ 4^^^^' 
and  became  his  if  he  survived  his  wife  by  his  mere  iiiairdal 
right :  but  if  he  made  no  disposition  in  his  lifetime,  and 
died  before  the  wife,  he  could  not  dispose  thereof  by  will,  as 
they  had  not  been  transfen-ed  from  the  wife,  and  she  would 
have  become  entitled. 
Wife's  equity  j^g  vjifes  equity  to  a  settleTYient,  shortly  stated,  is  this: 
ment.  the  Coui't  of  Chancery  will  not  assist,  nor,  if  the  wife  dis- 

sent, allow,  the  husband  or  his  assignee  to  recover  or  receive 
any  property  of  the  wife,  recoverable  only  in  that  coTirt, 
without  a  due  settlement  on  the  wife  and  children. 

The  rights  of  hu.sband  and  wife  as  to  the  real  and  personal 

property  of  the  w^if  e  have  beeij  much  changed  and  unsettled 

V»»" 

(a)  Macqueen  on  husband  and  wife,  27  ;  see  also  Allan  v.  Leveaconte,  15  U.  C. 
R.  10  ;  Gillespie  v.  G-rover,  3  Grant,  .590  per  Esten,  V.  C. 

(6)  Bennet  v.  Davis,  2  P.,  Wms.  .316;  Stmdman  v.  Palling,  3  Atk.  423,  427. 
See  further,  Shelford  Stats.  7  ed.  446 ;  Bowle'a  case,  Tud.  Lg.  Ca.  3  ed.  p.  62. 

(c)  Duherley  v.  Day,  16  Bea,  33. 
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by  and  since  Con.  Stat.  73,  Rev.  Stat.  125.^  The  difficulties     ^  JuW 
arising  out  of  the  various  Acts  are  such  as  to  preclude  their     "V^c* 
being  fully  dealt  with  in  a  work  of  this  nature;  indeed      ^l,^ 
there  is  but  little  inducement  to  do  so,  as  !^onit'  change  is 
made  in  almost  every  session  of  the  Legislature^ 

The  question  as  to  the  power  of  a  married  woman  of  full  Powers  of 
age  to  dispose  of  her  real  estate  by  will,  or  by  instrument  women  ae  to 
inter  vivos,  without  the  consent  of  her  husband  and  the  for-  realty, 
malities  required  by  Rev.  Stat.  127,  as  distinct  from  her 
right  to  exercise  a  power  or  authority  to  appoint  or  charge, 
&LC.,  may  be  considered  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  Where  the  legal  estate  is  vested  in  her,  unaffected  by 
Rev.  Stat.  c.  12-5,  or  right  of  separate  use,  or  vested  in  her  as 
trustee  ; 

2.  Where  it  is  only  the  beneficial  equitable  interest  which 
is  vested  in  her  unaffected  as  above ; 

3.  The  legal  estate  vested  in  trustees  for  the  separate  use 
"•of  the  wife,  and  without  restraint  on  anticipation  ; 

4.  The  legal  estate  vested  in  the  wife  by  limitation  by 
deed  or  will  to  her  separate  use,  and  without  restraint  on 
anticipation  ; 

5.  Where  the  legal  estate  is  in  the  wife  and  comes  under 
ss.  2  &  3  of  Rev.  Stat.  c.  12.5  ; 

6.  Where  the  marriage  was  after  the  2nd  March,  1872, 
and  the  case  comes  under  s.  4  of  that  Statute ; 
.    7.  The  power  to  deWse. 

It  would  seem  that,  in  the  1st  case,  the  wife  can  convey 
only  as  authorized  by  R.  S.  c.  127  (a)  :  but  if  she  be  a  bare 
trustee  of  a  freehold  she  can  convey  as  a  feme  sole,  by  R.  S.  O. 
c.  107,  s.  6. 

In  the  2nd  case  ''  Equity  follows  the  law,  and  preserving 
the  analogy  between  legal  and  equitable  estates,  requires 


(a)  As  to  the  case  of  being  trustee  otherwise  than  as  bare  trustee,  see  Shelford 
Stats.  8  ed,  376,  referring'  to  1  Preston  Abstracts,  337. 
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that  tile   equitable  estates  o(  married  women  shall  be  cou- 
veyod  inter  vivos,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  lej^'al  estate  "(a), 

Jn  the  3rd  case,  the  wife  can  dispose  of  all  her  equitable 
interest  as  afevie  sole  by  any  instrument  in  writing,  even 
though  not  by  deed  (6) :  and  if  it  hapjjen  to  be  the  whole 
equitable  fee  simple  which  is  assigned,  the  assignee  can  call 
on  the  trustee  for  a  conveyance  to  him  of  the  legal  estate  in 
fee,  end  the  trust,  and  acquire  complete  sole  control. 

The  4th  case  varies  from  the  third  only  in  this,  that  the 
legal  estate  is  in  the  wife,  and  though  her  conveyance,  as  a 
feme  sole,  would  suffice  in  Equity,  it  is  not  quite  clear  that 
it  would  pass  the  legal  estate  (c). 

othly.  The  Courts  have  had  great  difficulty  in  construing 
these  sections  2  and  3,  and  the  Acts  of  35  V.  c.  16,  and  36 
V.  c.  18,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  cases.  We  express  our  views^ 
therefore,  with  some  doubts.  These  sections  2  and  3  are 
taken  from  1  and  2  of  Con.  Stat.  c.  73,  which  deprived  the 
husband  of  some  of  his  common  law  rights,  such  as  right  to 
pernancy  of  rents  and  profits,  and  to  dispose  of  chattels 
real  of  the  wife,  but  not  of  his  tenancy  by  the  curtesy,  or 
of  his  right  of  consenting,  and  being  a  party  to  disposal  by 
the  wife  of  any  interest  in  realty,  {d)  We  think  this  state 
of  the  law  still  continues,  (e) 


(a)  Per  Westbury,  LA  C,  Taylw  v.  Meads,  4  De  G.  J.  &  S.  604. 
(6)  Taylor  v.  Meads,  4  De  G.  J.  &  S.  604,  per  Westbury,  C. 

(c)  See  Furtiess  v.  Mitrhell,  3  App.  Eep.  p.  528,  per  Patterson,  J.,  jvnd  as  to 
the  estate  passing,  per  Burton,  J. ,  p.  519 ;  see  also  Shelford  Stats.  8  ed. ,  p.  369, 
notes. 

(d)  Emrich  v.  Sullivan,  25  U.  C.  R.  105;  Chamlerlin  v.  McDonald,  14  Grant, 
447  ;  Roml  Canadian  Bank  v.  Mitchell,  14  Grant,  412. 

(e)  There  was,  however,  one  important  rea.son  for  holding  that  under  the  Con, 
Stat,  the  wife  alone  could  not  convey,  which  ceased  to  exist  after  the  Act  of 
1873  of  36  V.  c.  18.  This  is  in  consequence  of  the  oriffinal  Act  of  22  V.  c.  35 
(Con.  Stat.  c.  85),  requiring  formalities  then  requisite  on  a  conveyance  by  a 
married  woman  should  continue  requisite  noUcithstanding  any  Act  which  had 
been  or  might  be  passed  in  that  Session.  The  Act  of  22  V.  c.  34  (Con  Stat, 
c.  73)  was  passed  in  that  Session,  and  reliance  was  placed  on  this  in  holding 
that  under  that  Con.  Stat.  c.  73  the  wife  could  not  convey  as  a  feme  sole. 
Farness  v.  Mitchell,  3  App.  Hep.  522,  per  Burton,  J.;  Leith  E.L  Prop    p.  279- 
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In  the  6th  case,  it  will  be  observed,  the  language  of  s.  4 
varies  from  that  of  the  two  prior  sections,  especially  in  the 
words  "  separate  use  "  in  relation  to  enjoymentr  by  the  wife. 
In  cases  coming  under  this  section,  the  wife  appears  to 
stand  in  the  same  position  above  referred  to,  as  if  the  property 
were  vested  in  her  by  deed  or  will  to  her  separate  use  with- 
out restraint  on  anticipation.  If  she  do  not  dispose  of  it  by 
deed  or  will,  her  husband  will  take  by  the  curtesy.  The 
remarks  made  before  on  the  fifth  case  above  and  the  cases 
quoted  may  be  referred  to  as  to  this  section. 

As  to  the  7th  case,  it  would  seem  that,  in  all  of  the  prior 
cases,  a  married  woman  has  power  to  devise  conformably  to 


There  are  no  such  words  as  above  italicized  in  the  Act  of  36  V.  c.  18  (Con.. 
Stat.  c.  127),  which  gives  power  to  an  adult  married  woman  to  convey,  but 
requires  that  the  husband  should  be  a  party  to  and  execute  the  conveyance. 
That  Act  of  36  V.  (K.  S.  0.  127,  s.  12)  also  provides  that  the  powers  of 
conveying  thereby  given  shall  not  impair  other  powers  of  conveying  which 
by  statute,  contract,  or  settlement  she  might  have  :  as  on  a  grant  to  A.  and 
his  heirs  to  such  uses  as  the  woman  may  appoint ;  or  to  release  mortgages, 
&c.  But  the  views  of  the  judges  in  Furness  v.  Mitchell  as  to  the  meaning  of 
8.  1:j,  conflict  with  those  of  Proudfoot,  V.C.,  in  Boustead  v.  Whitmore,  22 
Grant,  228 :  in  reference  to  which  it  may  be  mentioned  that  this  section  12 
and  8.  3  seem  to  be  taken  from  the  Imp.  Act  of  3  &  4  William  IV.  c.  74, 
8     77  &  78. 

In  Furness  v  Mitchell,  3  App.  Rep.  522,  it  was  held,  Patterson  J.  diss.,  that 
the  husband  was  entitled  to  curtesy  where  the  marriage  was  before  May,  1849, 
and  the  wife  died  in  January,  1876,  seised  of  lands  acquired  by  purchase  in 
1874.  The  learned  Chief  Justice,  after  referring  to  the  Act  of  35  V.  (A.D. 
1872)  says  : 

"  We  are  not,  as  it  seems  to  me,  confronted  in  this  case  with  the  serious 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  placing  a  satisfactory  construction  upon  this  statute 
that  may  be  raised  by  considering  the  Act  of  the  following  session  respecting 
the  conveyance  of  real  estate  by  married  women,  36  Vic.  ch.  10  (0).  That  Act 
is  certainly  very  wide  and  comprehensive  in  its  terms.  It  enables  a  married 
woman  of  full  age  to  convey  by  deed  and  to  appoint  an  Attorney  by  deed  as 
fully  and  effectually  as  she  could  do  if  she  were  a  feme  sole,  but  it  adds  the  pro- 
viso that  "  unless  hereinafter  otherwise  provided  no  such  conveyance  *  * 
shall  be  valid  or  effectual  unless  the  husband  is  a  party  to  and  executes  the 
deed  by  which  the  same  shall  be  effected. "  It  seems  difficult  to  suppose  that 
the  Legislature  meant  in  this  indirect  mode  to  destroy  the  large  powers  of  deal- 
ing with  their  real  estate  which  had  been  conferred  upon  married  women  by  the 
Act  of  1872.  To  require  the  concurrence^of  the  husband  and  the  execution  of 
of  the  deed  by  him  in  order  that  the  estate  may  be  conveyed  would  seem  to  be 
equivalent  to  neutralizing  or  at  least  largely  impairing  the  provision  that  she 
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the  Wills  Act,  30  Vic.  R.  S.  O.  lOG.    The  power  prior  to  that 
Act  of  3C  Vic,  I  January,  1874,  is  governed  by  Con.  Stat. 
c7S,  8.  IG;  R.  S.O.  lOG,  8.  6(a). 
Aliens.  The  case  of  an  alien  born  was  also  '  peculiar,  arid  has  been 

already  considered.'  For  he  '  might'  purchase  anything ;  bu^ 
after  purchase  he  '  could'  hold  nothing  '  against  the  Crown 
under  the  old  law'  except  a  lease  for ^ycars  of  a  house  for 
convenience  of  merchandize,  in  case  he  were  an  alien  friend  : 
all  other  purchases  (when  found  by  an  inquest  of  office) 
being  immediately  forfeited  to  the  king. 

We  are  next,  but  principally,  to  inquire,  how  a  man  may 


shall  be  liable  on  any  contract  made  by  her  respecting  her  real  estate  as  if  she 
were  a,  feme  sole.  How,  it  may  well  be  asked,  can  the  husband  be  compalled  to 
join  m  a  conveyance  when  he  was  not  a  party  to  the  contract  ?  And  if  be  can 
be  compelled,  what  is  the  object  of  requiring  his  concurrence  ?  It  may  be 
found  that  the  only  solution  is  to  hold  that  the  Act  of  1873  only  applies  to  cases 
where  the  marriage  took  place  and  the  property  was  acquired  before  the  2nd  of 
March,  1872,  and  that  when  the  property  was  acquired  subsequently,  a  convey- 
ance by  the  wife  alone  will  suffice.  That  however  is  a  mode  of  interpreting 
the  statute  which  could  only  be  adopted  after  great  consideration,  for  no  such 
restriction  of  its  operation  is  to  be  gathered  from  its  own  language,  but  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  grapple  with  these  difficulties  when  the  question  directly 
arises.  It  is  enough  at  present  to  remark  that  it  seems  impossible  to  draw  any 
inference  that  the  Legislature  intended  to  abolish  the  estate  by  the  curtesy  in 
toto  from  the  circumstance  that  in  the  next  session  it  rendered  his  con  currenc« 
in  a  deed  essential  to  its  validitj'-" 

In  Shellei/  v  Goring,  8  Prnc.  Rep.  the  property  was  acpuired  in  1877,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  marriage  was  before  March  1872,  and  it  was  said  by 
Counsel  in  Godfrey  v  Harrison,  infra,  that  the  bill  was  filed  before  the  Act  of 
40  V.  ch.  7.  (R.  S.  O.  c.  125,  s.  4).  It  was  considered  that  the  plaintiff,  the  mar- 
ried woman,  could  sue  without  a  ne.xt  friend  ;  which  can  only  be  where  the  pro- 
perty is  for  her  sole  separate  use  and  control  independ.ntly  of  her  husband. 
This  case  is,  however,  explained  and  distinguished  in  the  case  above  referred  to. 

In  Godfrey  v  Earrison,  above  referred  to,  before  the  Referee  in  Chambers, 
3rd  March,  1880,  not  yet  reported,  the  case  of  Shelley  v  Goring  was  distinguish- 
ed. The  man-iage  was  in  1850,  the  property  was  acquired  by  the  plaintiflF,  a 
mairied  woman,  as  heiress  at  law  to  her  father,  who  died  intestate  in  July, 
1872.  The  learned  Referee  remarked  on  the  difference  of  language  between 
the  original  Act  of  35  V.  16  and  section  4  of  R.  S.  O.  C.  125,  and  held  that  the 
property  was  not  separate  property  under  the  Revised  Statute,  and  stayed  pro- 
ceedings till  a  next  friend  should  be  appointed. 

(a)  As  to  the  law  under  the  Con.  Stat.,  see  Leith  Rl.  Prop.  Stats,  p.  281,  and 
post  in  treating  of  s.  6,  R.  S.  O.  c.  106. 
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aliene  or  convey  ;  which  will  lead  us  to  consider  the  several  As  to  how  a 

-  ,,  man  may 

modes  oi  conveyance.  aliene  or 

In  consei^uence  of  the  admission  of  property,  'or  the  giving  Ongm and  use 
a  separate  ri^ht  by  the  law  of  society  to  those  things  wliich  "  <=onveyance. 
by  the  la w  of  nature  were  in  common,  there  was  necessarily 
some  mean>j  to  bo  devised,  whereby  that  separate  right  or 
exclusive  property  should  be  originally  acquired;*  which,  we  *s.  294, 
have  more  than  once  observed,  was  that  of  occupancy  or  first 
possession.  But  this  possession,  when  once  gained,  was  also 
necessarily  to  be  continued  ;  or  else,  upon  one  man's  derelic- 
tion of  the  thing  he  had  seized,  it  would  again  become  com- 
mon, and  all  those  mischiefs  and  contentions  would  ensue, 
which  property  was  introduced  to  prevent.  For  this  pur- 
pose, therefore,  of  continuing  the  possession,  the  municipal 
law  has  established  descents  and  alienations :  the  former  to 
continue  the  possession  in  the  heirs  of  the  proprietor,  after 
his  incoliiiitartf  dereliction  of  it  by  his  death  ;  the  latter  to 
continue  it  in  those  persons  to  whom  the  proprietor,  by  his 
own  vjjlvAitavy  act,  should  choose  to  relinquish  it  in  his  life-  -r  , 

time.  _A  translation,  or  transfei-,  of  property  being  thus  ad-  -r"/2_/V  *^ 
mitted  by  law,  it  became  necessary  that  this  transfer  should 
be  properly  evidenced  ;  in  order  to  prevent  disputes,  either 
about  the  fact,  as  whether  there  was  any  transfer  at  all ;  ^oi- 
concerning  the  persons,  by  whom  and  to  whom  it  was  trans- 
ferred ;  ^r  with  regard  to  the  subject  matter,  as  what  the 
thing  transferred  consisted  of ;  m,  lastly,  with  relation  to 
the  mode  and  quality  of  the  transfer,  as  for  what  period  of 
time  (oi-.  In  other  words  for  what  estate  and  interest)  the 
conveyance  was  made.  The  legal  evidmices  of  this  transla- 
tion of  property  are  called  the  common  aHSiirances  of  the  C*w^«~»^*"»^^*- C>*^ 
kingdom;  w^hereby  every  ^man's  ejj.ate  is  assured  to  him, 
and  all  controversies,  doubts,  and  difficulties  are  either  pre- 
vented or  removed. 

These  common  assurances  are,   1.  jBy  matter  in  pais,  or 
deed  ;  which  is  an  assurance  transacted  between  two  or  more 
21 
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private  persons  in  pais,  in  tlio  country  ;  that  is  ('  by  livery 
of  seisin  '  according  to  the  old  connnon  law),  upon  the  very 
spot  to  be  transferred.  2.  The  second  takes  no  effect  till 
after  death  ;  and  that  is  by  ckvise,  contained  in  last  will  and 
testament.     We  shall  treat  of  each  in  its  ordei . 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

OF   ALIENATION    BY    DEED. 

*  In  treating  of  deeds  we  shall  consider,  first,  their  general     '  S.  295. 
nature ;  and,  next,  the  several  sorts  or  kinds  of  deeds,  with  •^^^^^^^• 
their  respective  incidents.     And,  in  explaining  the  former, 
we  sliall  examine,  first,  what  a  deed  is ;  secondly;  its  requi- 
sites j_and  thirdly,  how  it  may  be  avoided.  ^ 

1.  (Firstj  then,  a  deed  js  amTdngseaJed^       delivered^    QjtjiliL'       ' 
the_  parties.     It  is  sometimes  called  a  charter,  carta,  from  its  ij\,  U-W^ 

materials;  but  most  usually,  when  applied  to  the  transac-    '      \a   J^a^"  "^ 
tions  of  private  subjects,  it  is  called  a  deed,  in  Latin /ac^wr/i,  ] 

because  it  is  tJie.inost  solemn  and  authentic  act  that  a  man 
can_possibly  perform,  with  relation  to  the  disposal  of  his 
property  ;  and^  therefore  a  man  shall  always  be  estopped  by 
his  own  deed,  or  not  permitted  to  aver  or  prove  anything  in  ' 
contradiction  to  what  he  has  once  so  solemnly  and  deliber- 
ately avowed.     If  a  deed  be  made  by  more  parties  than  one, 
there  ought  to  be  regularly  as  many  copies  of  it  as  there  are 
parties,  and  each  should  be  cut  or  indented  (formerly  in 
acute  angles  instar  dentium,  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  but  at 
present  in  a  waving  line),  on  the  top  or  side,  to  tally  or  cor- 
respond with  the  other ;  which  deed,  so  made,  is  called  an  ' 
indenture.     Formerly,  when  deeds  were  more  concise  than  indeutures. 
at  present,  it  was  usual  to  write  both  parts  on  the  same 
piece   of   parchment,   with   some   words   or  letters  of   the 
alphabet  written  between  them  ;  through  which  the  parch- 
ment was  cut,  either  in  a  straight  or  indented  line,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  leave  half  the  word  on  *  one  part  and  half  on     *S-  2^- 
the  other.     Deeds  thus  made  were  denominated  syngrapka 
by  the  canonists ;  and  with  us  chiroyraplia,  or  hand- writ- 
ings; the  word  chirographum  or  cyrograpJiurii  being  usually 
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that  which  is  divided  in  maUiii^  the  iiulcntiin!  :  and  this 
custom  is  still  preserved  in  making  out  the  indentures  of  a 
tine,  whereof  hereafter.  But  at  lenj^'th  indenting  only  has 
come  into  use,  without  cutting  through  an}'  letters  at  all ; 
and  it  seems  at  present  to  serve  for  little  other  purpose,  than 
to  give  name  to  the  species  of  the  deed,  '  and  at  piesent  it 
suffices  to  style  the  deed  an  indenture,  in  the  Vjody  thereof.' 

Deetis-poU.  A  deed  made  by  one  party  only  is  not  indented,  but  iJolled 
or  shaved  (^uite  even  ;  and  therefore  called  &  deed-poll,  or  a 
single  deed. 

2.  We  are  in  the  next  place  to  consider  the  requitrites  of  a 
deed.  Thcfirst  ofwh^ch  js,  that  there  be  persons  able  to 
contract  and  be  contracted  with,  for^  the  purposes  intended 
by  the  deed  :  and  also  a  thing,  or  subject-matter  to  be  con- 
tracted for;  all  of  which  must  be  expressed  by  sufficient 
names.  So  as  in  every  grant  there  must  be  a  grantor,  a 
gi'antee,  and  a  thing  granted  ;  in  every  lease,  a  lessor,  a  les- 
see^_and  a  thing  demised. 

Consideration.    /SeconHlYJ  the  deed  mu.st  be  founded  upon  cjood  and  suffi- 

cient  consideration.      Not  upon  an    illegal    contract;  nor 

upon  fraud  or  collusion,  either  to  deceive  puichasers  bowt 

jide  (rt),  or  just  and  lawful  creditors  (6)  ;  any  of  which  bad 

considerations  will  vacate  the  deed,  and  subject  such  persons 

as  put  the  same  in  use,  to  forfeitures,  and  often  to  imprison- 

Eet.ulting  ase   ment.     A  deed  also,  or  other  grant,  made  without  any  con- 
on  conveyance     .1  ,.  .  ..  o  /l>ii«         •  1.   •  i.  T~I 

without  con-  sideration,  is,  as  it  were,  or  no  eiiect :  tor  it  is  construed  to 
su  eration.  [nure,  or  to  be  effectual,  only  to  the  use  of  the_grantor  him- 
self, '  a^d^^thi^^Jgjj^iatis  termed  a  res  »^tLa^  ^^^l  thus,  if 
A.,  without  consideration,  should  by  some  conveyance  not 
operating  under  the  Statute  of  Uses  (c),  convey  in  fee  simple 
to  B.  and  his  heirs,  without  any  consideration  expressed,  it 
is  said  {d),  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  reason  apparent  why  the 
conveyance   should  have  been  made  for  B.'s  benefit,  that 

(a)  Stat  27  Eliz.,  c.  4  (b)  Stat.  1.3  Eliz.,  c.  5. 

(<•)  Post,  s.  309.  {(1)  Tud.  Lg.  Cases,  3rd  ed.  342  ;  Post  a.  330. 
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therefore  lie  will  be  considered  as  holdini^  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  A. ;  in  which  case,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the 
land  will  by  force  of  the  Statute  of  Uses,  be  revested  in  A. 
But  this  (loctrine  of  resultingjise  applies,  it  is  said,  only  on 
conveyances  in  fee  shniole  (a).' 

'  The  student  at  first  sight,  perhaps,  will  hardly  reconcile 
the  above  doctrine  with  the  possibility  of  one  man  givinrj 
lands  to  another  (which  however  can  well  take  j)lace),  or 
with  what  has  been  above  said  in  respect  of  the  execution  of 
a  deed,  viz.,  that  it  is  the  most  solemn  and  authentic  act  that 
a  man  can  perform  in  regard  to  disposal  of  property,  or  with 
the  fact  that  a  deed  beincj  so  solemn  and  authentic  isalwavs 
assumed  to  have  been  made  on  sufficient  consideration.  It 
flowed,  however,  from  the  causes  which  induced  men,  prior 
to  the  Statute  of  Uses,  as  hereafter  explained  (h),  to  convey 
their  estates,  and  from  the  decisions  thereon  prior  to  the 
statute.  Moreover  the  use  ofjihe  words  in  the  habendum 
clause,  "  unto  B.  and  his  heirs,  to  the  uf<eof  B.  and  his  heirs  :" 
or,  which  has  the  same  effect,  "  unto  and  to  the  use  of  B.  and 
his  heirs,"  avoids  tiie  difficulty,  and  makes  a  common  law 
conveyance,  even  though  without  consideration,  good,  at 
least  between  the  parties  to  it.  So  also  it  can  be  shewn  by 
evidence  that  there  was  a  consideration,  for  as  it  is  only  by  im- 
plication that  a  use  results  in  such  case,  the  facts  can  be 
shewn  to  prevent  it ;  and  this  would  be  no  contradiction  of 
the  deed,  which  is  never  allowed.  So  a'lso  a  nominal  con- 
sideration of  five  shillino's  will  j^revent  such  resulting  use. 
It  is,  h^^:gyer,  absolutely  requisite  to  the  peculiar  operation 
of  some  conveyances  (c),  that  there  should  be  a  considera- 
tion, and  that  of  a  certain  character ;  thus,  that  a  convey- 
ance^hould  operate  by  wav  of  bargain  and  sale,  a  considera-  6o  m^  . 
tion  oi-^money^^  or  money's  worth  is  requisite  ;    and  to^ 


^ 


(«)  Smith  Rl.  and  Peis.  Prop.  4  ed.  p.  258,  referring  to  2  Pre?.  T.  Shepp.  p. 
bV^,  522.  {h)  Post,  s.  329. 

(<■)  See  post,  Bargain  &  Sale,  Covenant  to  stand  seised. 
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covenant    to    stand    seised,    the    considerationof    blocKl   or 
marriage.' 
•S.2W.  *  The  consideration  may  lie  eithci-  a  (7oo</ or  a  ''^^j'^'^f^ 

one.  A  f'ood  consideration  is  such  as  that  of  bhjod,  or  of 
natural  love  or  attection,  when  a  man  grants  an  estate  to  a 
near  relation  ;  being  founded  on  motives  of  generosity,  pru- 
dence, and  natural  duty.  A  valuable  consideration  is  such 
as  money,  marriage,  or  the  like,  which  the  law  esteems  an 
equivalent  given  for  the  grant ;  and  is  therefore  founded  in 
motives  of  justice.  Deeds,  made  upon  good  consideration 
only,  are  considered  as  merely  voluntary,  and  are  freiiuently 
set  aside  in  favour  of  creditors,  and  bonajide  purchasers. 
In  writing  or      CThird^y]  the  deed  must  be  ivritteii  or  printed,  for  it  may 

^'^^-— 7 — -    be   in    any    character   or  any    language;  but   'certificates, 

tJ^      \y.  patents,  charters,  bonds,  records,  judgments,  statutes,  and 
recognizances,  are  to  be  in  the  English   language'  (a).     It 
,^'*^"^y-^      must  be  upon  paper  or  parchment;  for  if  it  be  written  on 
r>\^        stone,  board,  linen,  leather  or  the  like,  it  is  no  deed.     Wood 
or  stone  may  be  more  durable,  and  linen  less  liable  to  era- 
sures ;  but  wiiting  on  paper  or  iiarchment  unites  in  itself,, 
more  perfectly  tlian  in  any  other  way,  both  those  desirable 
qualities  ;  for  there  is  nothing  else  so  durable,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  little  liable  to  alteration ;  nothing  so  secure 
from  alteration,  that  is  at  the  same  time  so  durable.     For- 
merly many  conveyances  were  made  by  parol,  or  word  of 
n  /^L«P^    mouth  only,  without  writing ;  but  this  being  a  handle  to  a 
'  <;tat  of  varietv  of  frauds,  the  statute    20  Car.  II.  c.  3,  enacts  that 

'  '  alllca.ses,  estates,  interest.sof  freehold,  or  terms  for  years,, 
or  any  uncertain  interest  of,  in,  to  or  out  of,  any  messuage, 
manors,  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  made  or  created 
by  liver}'  and  seisin  only,  or  by  parol,  and  not  put  in  writ- 
ing and  signed  by  the  parties  so  making  or  creating  the 
same,  or  their   agents   thereunto   lawfully  authoiized  by 

{a)  4  Geo.  11.  c.  26. 


frantls. 


C 
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writing,  shall  have  the  force  a^d  effect  of  loasostu^ 
at  willonly.and  shall  not.either  in  law  or  in  e(iuity,be  deemed 
or  taken  to  have  any  other  or  greater  force  of  effect."     By    ^oc-cWijk_»-^A, 
the  2nd  section,  leases  for  three  years,  whereupon  the  rent 
reserved  amounts  to^ t.wo:tlni-ds  of,  the,  full  iinprgved  yalue^ 
are  excepted.      And  |by_the  3rd  section  it  is  enacted,  "  that  c 

no  leases,  estates,  or  interests,  either  of  freehold  or  term  for  ■\/*-^^  liv^"^ 
years,  or  any  uncertain  interest  not  being  copyhold  or  ^  gjj^'''  ' 
customary  interest  of,  in,  to,  or  out  of,  any  messuage,  kc, 
shall^  be  assigned,  granted,  or  surrendered,  unless  it  be  by- 
deed  or  note  in  writing,  signed  by  the  party  so  assigning, 
grantino-  or  surrenderinof  the  same,  or  their  agents  thereunto 
lawfully  authorized  by  writing,  or  b}'^  act  or  operation  of 
law."     And  [by  the -ith  section  it  is  enacted,  "  that  no  action  ^ 

shall    be  brought,   whereby  to  charge    any  person   upon  .^^  _^i. 

any  agreement  made  upon  consideration    of  marriage,  or  ^^Jj^jv*' 

upon  any  contract  or  sale  of  lands,  tenements,  or  heredita-  ..,--^^' 

ments,  or  any  interest  in  or  concerning  them,  or  upon  any 
any  ae'reement  that  is  not  to  be  performed  within  the  space 
of  one  year  from  the  making  thei-eof ,  unless  the  agreement 
upon  which  such  action  shall  be  brought,  or  some  memoran- 
dum or  note  thereof,  shall  be  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the 
party  to  be  charged  therewith,  or  some  other  person  there- 
unto lawfully  authorized."  ' 

'  The  1st  section  aj^pears  to  relate  to  cases  where  an  estate 
or  interest  is  created  ch  novo,  and  actually  passes  to  the 
grantee  or  lessee  :  the  Srd  section  to  cases  where  an  estate 
or  interest  previously  existing  is  transferred :  and  the  4th  to 
cases  where  a  right  of  action  only  is  created  by  an  agree- 
ment, or  where  an  agreement  is  made  respecting  the  future  . 
creation  or  transfer  of  an  estate  or  interest.  As  to  leases, 
there  is  this  anomaly,  that  a  parol  lease  for  less  than  three 
years  at  two-thirds  rack  rent  is  valid,  but  a  parol  agreement 
for  such  a  lease  is  invalid.  In  cases  within  the  1st  and  3rd 
sections  the  statute  requires  the  agent  to  be  authorized  in 


•!•) 


writing,  Imt  not  in  cases  Avitliin  llic  kli  section  (u) ;  for  tlie 
ivjuson  proliably  that  under  it  no  jjrcscnt  estate  or  interest 
actually  passes.' 

'  The  section  rec|uiring  assigninents()l"  leases  to  he  in  writ- 
ing^ is  not  confined  to  leases  required  hy  ss.  1  A:  2  to  be  crea- 
ted by  deed  or  writing,  hut  extenfls  to  ull  leases  however 
short  (6).  It  will  he  presently  exjjlained  (c)  that  apparently 
the  Statute  of  Frauds  does  not  apply  where  the  instrument 
is  sealed,  in  which  case  it  is  said  signature  is  not  requisite. 
We  shall,  however,  treat  more  fully  of  leases  hereafter.' 

H^  j^Fourth^^  the  matter  written  should  l»e  lejja^l  ijj)yjyrda'l}J 

vN''  set  foith  :  that  is,  there  must  he  words  sutticient  to  specify 

>\^      ♦  S.  298.  the  agreement  andbind  the  parties  ;  Avliiclx  ^s^ilhcienc^jinust 

be  left  to  the  courts  of  law  to  determine.     For  it  is  not  ab- 

Neci-ssity  for    solutclv  necessary  in  law  to  haye  all  the  formal  iiarts  that 

order  in  a  ' 

deed,  and        are   Usually  drawn  out  in  deeds,  so  as  there   be  sufficient 

proper  claji.sifi-  '  i    i         n         i  > 

cation  of  juir-  words  to  declare  clearly  and  legally  the  party  s  meanmg. 
But,  a«^ these  formal  and  orderly^^arts  are  calculated  to  con- 
vey that  meaning  in  the  clearest,  distinctest,  and  most  ef- 
fectual manner,  and  have  been  well  considered  and  settled 
JLjy^the  wisdom  of  successive  ages^  it  is  prudent  not  to  depart^ 
from  them  without  good  rea.son  or  urgent  necessity ;  and 
therefore  we  will  here  mention  them  (in  then*  usual  order. 

'  It  is  very  inadvisable  to  depart  either  from  the  usual 
order,  or  from  the  w^ell  settled  jnecedents.  The  usual  order 
is  important  in  enabling  any  particular  part  of  a  conveyance 
to  be  found  at  once  without  reading  through  a  long  deed,and  is 
especially  so  in  the  hurry  of  nUi  priiis  on  the  trial  of  a 
cause.  And  the  importance  of  adhering  to  precedents,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  covenants  is  manifest,  for  otherwise,  on 
difficulty  arising,  the^rties  are  all  at  sea  without  probaVjly 
the  aid  of  decisions  to  guide  them,  whereas  the  usual  forms 


(a)  See  further  as  to  leases  and  as.si^iments,  ss.  322,  327. 
(h)  Addi>on  on  Contracts,  2'J.  (c)  Sec.  306. 


\ 
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have  by  a  series  of  decisions  during  centuries  received  judi- 
cial construction.' 

'  Punctuation  in  strictness  is  jiot  •  observed^in  a  legal  in-  Punctuation, 
strunient,  nor  is  it  recognised,  and  the  settled  forms  of  con- 
veyances were,  fonnerly  at  least,  so  diawn  as  to  be  inUe- 
])endent  of  punctuation  iu   their  construction ;  for  no  one 
would  like  to  have  his  title  dependent  on  a  comma  (a).' 

The  premises  ma}^  be  used  to  set  forth,  1st,  the  numbers  Premises.       . 
and  names  of  thejxirtjes,  with  then-  additions  jn^  titles.  They  ^ 

also  contain,  Jiid.j_the  recitals,  if  any,  of  such  deeds,  agi'ee- 
mentSj_or  matters  of  fact,  as  are  necessary_to^  explain  the 
reasons  on  which  the  present  transaction  is  founded  ;  and 
herein  also  is  set  down,  Srd^  i}ie^nsideTation  on  which  the 
deed  is  made  ;  and  then  follows,  4th, '  ihe_ grant  itself.'  and, 
5th.  th£,  c^iitainty..- QiLdescription,  of  the  thing  granted. 

(vAs_to^tliej?rtme.s  ancZ  descrijotions  of  the  parties,  except  Names, 
in  so  far  as  the  registry  laws  nia}'^  affect  the  question  (6), 
strictLaccuracy  is  not  requisite,  if  there  be  sufficient  to  iden- 
tify (c) :  so  if  a  man  be  known  by  a  different  description 
than  even  his  name  of  baptism,  it  will  do  (d).  It  will  be 
always  advisable  io  (alassify  thfi  parties  into  various  parts  Classification 
and  priorities,  according  to  their  various  estates  and  inter- 
ests :  thus,  those  conveying  the  legal  estate  are  placed  dis- 
tinct from  and  prior  to  those  conveying  the  equitable  estate 
or  more  beneficial  interest  (as  mortgagee  and  mortgagor,  trus- 
tee and  cestui  que  trust),  and  to  those  joining  in  the  deed  for 
the  sake  of  confirmation.  Persons  having  joint  estates,  as 
joint  tenants,  are  made  parties  of  one  part ;  those  having 
separate  and  distinct  estates  should  be  parties  of  separate 
parts.  So  a  husband  conveying,  and  a  wife  barrings  dowei-, 
should  be  distinct  parties,  by  reason  of  their  distinct  in- 
terests, and  the  wife  placed  last,  as  having  no  present  estate. 


(a)  Boe  V.  Martin,  4  T.  R.  65 ;    Gascoignc  v.  Barker,  3  Atk.  9  ;    Sandford  v. 
Raikes,  1  Mer.  651  ;  Wms.  Kl.  Prop.  1G8 ;  16  U.  C.  L.  o.  182.  (h)  Post 

(c)  Janes  V.  Whithread,  11  C.B.  406.     (d)  Williams  v.  Bryant,  5  M.  &  W.  447. 
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Imta  mere  possible  riglit  of  action  contingent  on  lier  survi- 
\  iiiLT- 
iVrmmsnot  '  No  pei-son  CEH,  by  01'  nndei'  an  linlenture  tnier  partes, 

iiaiiitti  OH  pill-        ,  ,  1  •    ^      •     1  A  1  /.,  1  1 

tirt<caim..t  take  an  namedKite  interest  or  benefit,  unless  named  as  a 
party,  at  \e;\ai  if  any  other  be  named  in  the  premises  as 
grantee.  This  rule  however,  does  not  extend  to  remainders 
(d),  jLor^  it  is  said,  to  uses  (e) ;  and  un<ler  a  grant  of  feottinent 
from  A.  to  B.  hahcnduni  to  the  use  of  C,  the  latter  may  take, 
though  not  named  as  a  party  :  so  also  if  the  grant  had  been 
to  B.  for  life,  with  remainder  to  C.  in  fee.  A  person  named 
as  a  party  will  not  be  bound  by  his  covenant  with  one  not  a 
]>arty,  thougli  a  person  covenanting  and  sealing  the  inden- 
ture will  be  bound  by  Ids  covenant  with  one  named  as  a 
party.' 
/I  Consideration.  'When  the  consideration  is  a  money  payment,  it  is  usually 
'^  e^cpressed  in  the  deed  to  have  been  paid,  and  this,  except  in 

cases  of  fraud,  or  illegality,  at  laiu  absolutely  estops  the 

Keceipt.  party  so  acknowleding  the  receipt  from  saying  tlie  contrary  ; 

VendorV  lieu,  but  the  rule  in  equity  is  different,  and  the  I'endor's  lien  still 
subsists  for  unpaid  purchase  money  as  an  equitable  charge 
on  the  property,  which  may  be  enforced  against  the  land  till 
conve3'ance  to  some  purchaser  claiming  under  the  vendee 
"without  notice  of  the  lien ;  but  it  would  seem  that  if  the 
conveyance  be  registered,  the  notice  must  be  actual,  and 
not  merely  constructive,  or  merely  sufficient  to  put  the  pur- 
chaser on  enquiry  (/). 

The  question  of  consideration  send  its  s^lfflcienc1^  has  been 
V»efore,  and  will  again  be  alluded  to  (g).  ' 

Operative  '  The  Operative  'icords  of  the  conveyance  should  be  such  as 

are  apt  and  proper  according  to  the  mod^  in  which  the  in- 
.strument  is  intended  to  operate,  as  by  demise,  surrender^  as- 
signment, bargain    and  sale,  or  otherwise,  the    nature    of 


{a)  Co.  Litt.  231  a.     ('-)  Burton  Rl.  Prop.,  442  n. 

(r)  R.  S.  O.  c.  Ill,  ss.  80-81,  Wiffle  v.  Settering,  19  Grant,  512  ;    FoiretUr  v. 
CampbtU,  17  Grant,  .379.  (d)  Ante  s.  296  ;  -post  s.  338. 
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wliicli  will  presently  be  spoken  of.  Until  recently  a  multi- 
plicity of  operative  words  was  used,  as  "  give,  grant,  bargain, 
sell, "  &c.,  k,c.  ;  this  is  useless,  and  proceeded  from  a 
fear  that  if  one  word  alone  were  used,  a  wrong  one  might 
be  adopted,  and  the  right  omitted.  As,  however,  lands  now 
lie  in  grant,  if  the  word  grant  be  used  it  will  suffice  in  every 
case  (a).  Moreover,  as  hereafter  shown,  if  a  word  can- 
not operate  in  its  own  peculiar  character,  it  may  in  another ; 
thus,  the  word  i^elease  may  operate  as  a  grant,  and  a  gi'ajit 
as^  release.  Still  perhaps  the  neatest  mode  is  to  make  use 
of  the  proper  operative  word  which  stamps  the  character  of 
the  instrument,  and  to  this  if  thought  proper  the  woid^>'a7i^  Of  proper 
can  be  added.  The  present  tense  alone  should  be  used  ^  ex- 
cept in  deeds  of  disclaimer  and  feoffment :  both  that  and  the 
past  tense  were  formerly  used,  which  arose  from  the  early 
conveyance  by  feoffment  and  livery  of  seisin,  which  without 
deed  or  writing  passed  the  estate  ;  a  charter  or  deed,  how- 
ever, usually  accompanied  the  transaction,  as  evidence  for  the 
future,  which  stated,  as  the  fact  was,  that  the  feoffor  had 
enfeoffed,  and  then  proceeded  in  the  present  tense  to  con-  Tense, 
firm  it.  (^In  deeds  of  disclaimer  also,  the  past  tense  is  properj 
as  where  a  person  to  whom  property  is  conveyed  in  trust, 
declines  to  accept  the  conve3'ance  and  the  trust,  it  is  proper 
to  say  that  he  always  has  disclaimed  and  still  disclaims,  for 
if  he  have  once  accepted  he  cannot  disclaim  :  in  such  latter 
case,  if  allowable,  he  .should  convey,  for  the  estate  has  vested 
in  hira  (post  s.  309).' 

'Following  the  operative  words,  comes  the  description  of  PB-inriptinn  or 
the  property,  technically  called  tlie  pq^jrelss.      In  describing  ^^^^^ "' 
the  property  it  is  very  inadvisable   to    describe    it   or  its 
boundaries,  by  reference  to  another  conveyance,  as  "here- 
tofore conveyed  by  one  A.  to  one  B.  by  deed  dated, "  fcc,  or 
"  conveyed  by  the  within  indenture,  "  or,  "  bounded  on  the 


(a)  Post  3.  317. 
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utratio. 


Kascment.<. 


Exceptions. 


north  l»y  itrojx'rty  conveyed,"  kc:  this  is  too  freqnontly 
•  lone,  and  h^ads  to  great  ditfic-ulty  in  proving  title,  and  may, 
perliaps,  in  registration  of  the  instrument  (a).  It  is  far  bet- 
ter to  Uxke  certain  nanied  Jimits  orjfixed  boundaries^  m*  if 
there  be  none,  then  tojnakc  such.  We  may  here  mention, 
however,  that  though  lands  are  usually  described  as  being  a 
1  articular  lot.  or  part  of  it.  a  general  conveyance  of  cdl  tJie 
^l^2yfe_^  thej^^antor  HI  a  particular  city  or  townshipj  js  a 
!^ood_conve^iice  of  all^  such  lands,  and  capable  of_registry. 
Falifn  demonstmtio  tion  nocet ;  thus  if  I  convey  lot  20  in 
concession  1  of  the  township  of  York  now  occupied  by  A., 
and  A.  be  not  occupant,  that  false  adrlition  to  what  was  suf- 
ficiently certain  will  not  affect  the  conveyance  :  so  also  if 
the  addition  had  been  "  in  the  county  of  Kent, "  and  there 
were  no  such  township  in  that  county,  but  in  some  other 
county  :  and  if  there  were  such  a  lot,  concession  and  town- 
ship in  two  counties,  and  no  county  or  other  description 
named,  it  would  be  a  latent  ambiguity,  and  as  such  the  in- 
tention could  be  shown  by  parol  evidence  (b).' 

'Bas^ieiitsamljprjvi leges  legally  appurtenant  to  the  lands 
as  for  instance  a  right  of  wa}',  or  of  drainage  of  watei*  in 
alieno  8o/o, founded  on  prescriptive  right,  pass_byj£anvjeyance 
oLthe  lands^mply  /but  there  jnaybe_others  used  and  en- 
joyed with  the  land,  and  still  notj^gajjly  ajjjjm-teiiant  to  it 
(c) :  and  Jience  after  the  description^spmeti^ines  _f ojlgws  a 
grant  of  all  easements  and  privileges  enjoyed  with  the  lands 
or  known  as  part  thereof.  The  necessity  for  any  siich_clause 
is  obviated  by  conveyances  draw^n  under  the  Acts  as  to  Short 
Forms  ofConveyances,  and_Qf_MQi'tgagesj  Anyjntended 
exception^  out  of  the  property  conveyed  is  most  properly 
made  in^the  premises :  it  must  not,  however,  be  repugnant 


(a)  Regina  v.  Registrar  of  Middlesex,  15  U.  C.  R.  976. 

(6)  As  to  evidence  <khors  the  deed,  Nolan  v.  Fox,  Ih  C.  P.  U.  C  :  and  incon- 
sistent descriptions,  Mills  v.  King,  14  C.  P.  U.  C.  223,  and  cases  there  cited. 

(c)  Sury  V.  Piifot,  Tui.  Lg.  Cases,  154;  post  ;  Plieyseyv.  Vicka-y,\o'Sl.  &  \V. 
484. 
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to  the  orant,  so  as  to  take  away  all  benefit  from  it :  thus,  if 
land  ])e  granted  except  the  profits,  the  exception  is  void.  Nor 
can  it  be  such  as  to  render  nugatory  any  part  of  an  express 
specific  grant  of  what  is  afterwards  excepted  :  thus,  if  a 
grant  be  made  of  a  liouse  and  shops,  except  the  shops  ;  or  of 
twenty  acres  except  ten,  the  exceptions  are  void.  So  if  a 
pereon  grants  all  his  horses  except  his  white  horse,  and  he 
has  three  or  more  horses,  and  one  is  white,  the  exception  is 
good  ;  but  if  he  has  only  hvo  horses,  the  exception  is  void 
as  contiicting  with  the  grant,  which  was  of  more  than  one 
liorse  (a).  But  if  lot  20  be  granted,  excepting  the  house  on 
it,  or  the  trees,  or  a  particular  field,  these  exceptions  arr 
Sfood.' 


t5 


2,  3.  Next  come  the  habendum  and  tenendum.     The  office  Habendum        f- 


of  the  habendum  is  properly  to  determine  what  estate  or  in-  '^"^  '*"*"  ^"*' 

teresHs^granted  by  the  deed:  though  this  maybe  performed,     *  ^'  ^'''• 

and  '  now  usually  '  is  performed,  in  the  premises.     In  Avhich 

case  the  hahenduin^  may  lessen,  enlarge,  explain_,  or  (quality, 

but   not  totally  contradict  or  be  repugnant  to  the   estate 

gi-anted  in  the  premises.      As,  if  a  grant  be  "  to  A.  and  the 

heirs  of  his  body, "  in  the  premises,  habendum  "  to  liim  and 

his  heirs  for  ever, "  or  vice  versa.  ;  here  A.  has  an  estate-tail. 

and  a  fee-simple  expectant  thereon  (6)  ;  '  but  so  far  ^as  the 

case  put  vice  versa,  of  a  grant  to  A.  and  his  heirs  for  ever, 

ha.hendum  to  him  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  it  would  seem 

that  if  the  words  "  for  ever  "  were  left  out  in  the  grant,  then 

the  habendum  would  control  the  word  "  heirs  "  to  an  estate 

tail  only  ;  because  the  habendum  merely  explains  what  heirs 

are  meant  in  the  premises,  viz.,  heirs  of  the  body  and  not 

heii"s  general ;  and  that  there  should  be  no  fee-simple  ex- 

pectant'on  the  estate  tail  '  (c).     But  had  it  been  in  the  pie- 

mises  "to  him  and  his  heirs,"  habendum  "  to  him  for  life"  (d), 


(a)  1  Preston  Shep.  T.  78,  d.  (68).     (b)  Co.  Litt.  21 ;  2  EolL  19  ;  Cro.  .Jac.  47G. 
(c)  Smith  Rl.  andPers.  Prop.  €48.     {d)  See  OicHon  v.  Williams,  16  U.  C.  K. 
405. 
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the  hdhendinn  would  be  utterly  void  ;  fur  an  estate  of  in- 

lieritance  is  vested  in  him  before  the  habendum  comes,  and 

shall  not  afterwards  be  taken  away  or  divested  by  it;  'and 

for  this  there  is  also  the  rule  of  the  law  that  in  the  construo- 

tion  of  a  deed,  where  one  clause  is  inconsistent  with  another, 

the  first  shall  prev'ail,  bein^^^tho  revt-rse  of  tlie  rule  rc^ardin^ 

wills.       Where  the  premises  are  silent  as  to  the  (juantity  of 

interest  conveyed  ;  as  if  the  grant  be  simply  to  A.,  and  the 

habendum  expressly  limit  an  estate  different  from  that  which 

by  mere  construction  of  law  would  be  placed  on  the  grant  in 

the  premises,  the  habendum  will  prevail ;  as  if  in  the  |>ro- 
—       ■       ■  -     -  - 

mises  lands  be  trranted  to  A.,  Ittihcndv/m  to  him  for  twentv- 
one  years,  the  habendum  wull  explain  the  premises  and  con- 
trol the  life  estate  which  would  otherwise  have  been  given 
by  construction  of  the  law  (a)  but  if  the  grant  had  been 
expressed  to  be  for  life,  it  would  have  been  otherwise.  So  if 
a  lease  be  made  to  two,  habendum  to  one  for  life,  remainder 
to  the  other  for  life,  the  habendum  governs  (6).  A  grant  in 
the  premises  for  life,  habendum  in  fee,  will  convey  the  fee  ; 
for  it. is  a  rule_of  law  that  a  deed  is,  if  capable  of  two  inter- 
pretations, to  be  taken  most  stronylya<^ainst  the  grantor^ 
and  therefore  the  grantee  might  take  the  larger  estate.' 
Tiiuiidiim.  The  tenendum  "  and  to  hold,"  is  now  of  very  little  use, 

•  S  299        and  is  only  kept  in  by  custom.    It  was  sometimes  formerly* 
used  to  signify  tlie  tenure  by  which  the  estate  granted  was 
to  be  holden,  viz.,  "  tenendum  per  se'rvitium  militare,  in  bur- 
(jagios,  in  libero  socagio,  dx."     Bjit._al]these  being  now  re- 
5  0*^\  ^^\  duced  to  free  and  common  socage,  the  tenure  is  never  speci- 

■^"^J^N  _fied.     Before  the  Statute  of  quia  emptores,  18  Edw.  I.,  it  was 

also  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  lord  of  whom  the  land 
should  be  holden :  but  that  statute  directing  all  future  pur- 
chasers to  hold,  not  of  the  immediate  grantor,  but  of  the 
chief  lord  of  the  fee,  tlis  use  of  the  ttnendum  has  been  also 

(a)  Co.  Litt.  183  a.        (6)  Co.  Litt.  18.3  b  ;  see,  further,  as  to  void  habendum*, 
Oicston  V.  WUHarru,  16  U.  C.  K.  405  ;  Doe  dew.  Mvers  v.  Marish,  9  U.  C.  R.  242, 
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antiquated ;  though  for  a  long-  time  after  we  find  it  men- 
tioned in  ancient  charters,  that  the  tenements  shall  be  holden 
de  capitalibus  domlnls  feodi ;  but  as  this  expressed  nothing 
more  than  the  statute  had  already  provided  for,  it  gradually 
grew  out  of  use  (a). 

Next  follow  the  terms  of_stipulation,  if  any,  upon  which  ne-idcndum.     ^ 
the  grant  is  made  :  the  first  of  which  is  the  reddendum  or  — 

reservationi_whereby  the  grantor  doth  create  or  reserve  some 
new  thing  to  himself  out  of  what  he  had  before  granted,  as 
"  rendering  therefor  yearly  the  sum  of  ten  shillings,  or  a 
pepper  corn,  or  two  days'  ploughing,  or  the  like."  Under 
the  pure  feodal  system,  this  render,  reditus,  return  or  rent, 
consisted  in  chivalry  principally  of  militar}^  services,  in  vil- 
lenage  of  the  most  slavish  offices  ;  and  in  socage,  it  usually 
consists  of  rapneyj  though  it  may  still  consist  of  services,  or 
of  any  other  certain  profit  (h).  To  make  a.  reddend am  goo(\, 
if  it  be  of  anything  newly  created  by  the  deed,  the  reserva- 
tion must  be  to  the  grantors,  or  some  or  one  of  them,  and 
not  to  any  stranger  to  the  deed, 

5 .  Anothei  of  the  terms  upon  which  a  grant  may  be  made  Condition. 


(a)  We  do  not  feel  warranted  in  saying  that,  in  ordinary  cases  of  con- 
veyances in  ivQ  the  habendum  as  well  as  the  tenendum  had  better  be  omit- 
ted, for  the  general  custom  is  to  adopt  it,  and  conveyances  are  sometunes 
objected  to  as  invalid  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  the  habendum  clause,  not- 
withstanding a  sufficient  grant  existed  in  the  premises.  We  will  give,  however, 
the  words  of  Mr.  Smith.  In  his  work  on  Real  and  Personal  Property,  p.  493,  he 
says  :  "  When  the  estate  or  interest  is  pointed  out  in  the  premises,  the  haben- 
dum is  not  essential,  and  in  the  majority  of  deeds  is  useless,  and  in  a  surrender 
or  release  of  light  it  is  inappropriate."  In  9  Jar.  &  By.  Con  v.,  by  Sweet,  p. 
460,  n.  6.,  it  is  said,  "'  The  habendum  is  useless  in  the  majority  of  deeds,  and  ia 
not  essential  in  any  ;  it  is  convenient  where  there  are  several  conveying  parties 
and  subjects  of  conveyance,  because  it  enables  the  draughtsman  to  give  a  clear 
resum^  of  the  effect  intended  to  be  produced."  Its  insertion  may  cause  serious 
difficulty,  and  increases  chance  of  error ;  nor  does  it  facilitate  reference,  for 
whatever  the  habendum  might  be,  still  the  grant  in  the  premises  would  have  to 
be  looked  at.  It  is  singular  that  though  according  to  Sir  W.  Blackstone  the 
tenendum  clause  had  no  longer  been  used  in  England,  it  should  have  continued 
in  use  in  Ontario. 

(6)  The  habendum  and  tenendum  clauses  are  both  omitted  in  the  forms  given 
in  the  Acts  respecting  Short  Forms  of  Conveyances  and  Mortgages. 


H' 
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/2  is  a  condition  ;  wliicli   is  a  clause  of  continj^ency^oii  the 

J^  liajtpeninj;  of  wliidi  the  estate  granted  may  he  defoateil  /as, 

"  Prgyided  always,  that  if  the  mortgagor  shall  pay  the  mort- 

•  S.  aoo.        gagee*  £'jOO  upon  such  a  day,  the  whole  estate  granteil  shall 

determine  ;"  and  the  like  (a). 

Warranty.  C.  Next  may  follow  the  clause  of  warranty ;  'to  which  we 

shall  again  allude  (/>).'     This  clause  is  entirely   superseded 

Covenant-!.       by  covenants   for  title.      Covenants,  which  are  clauses  of 
agi'eement  contained  in  a  deed,  whereby  either  party  niay 
stipulate  tor  the  truth  of  certain  facts,  or  may  bind  liimself  t<3 
perform,  or  give,  something  to  the  other.    Thus,  the  <^rant  or 
may  covenant  that  he  hath  a  right  to  convey  ;  or  for  the 
grantee'supiiet  enjoyment ;  or  the  like  :    the  gi'antee  may 
covenant  to  pay  his  rent,  or  keep  the  premises  in  repair,"&c.\ 
If  the  covenantor  covenants  for  himself  and  his  Jieirs,  it  is 
then  a  covenant  real,  and  descends  upon  the  heirs,  who  are 
'  answerable  for  non-performance,'  provided  they  have  assets 
by  descent,  l)ut  not  utherwi.se:    if^lie^ covenants  alsojor  his 
executors  and  administrators,  his  personal  assets,  as  well  as 
his  real,  are  likewise  pledged  for  the  performance  of  the  cove- 
nants ;  which  makes  such  covenant  a   better  security  than 
any  warranty.     '  Executors  and  administiators,  indeed,  are 
liable,  though  not  named  in  the  covenant,  unless  the  cove- 
nant be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  performed  'personally  by 
the  covenantor;  in  which  case  they  are  not  liable,  unless  a 
breach  have  happened  in  the  lifetime  of  the  covenantor : 
and  as  regards  heirs,  it  makes  little  difference  if  they  h<d 
omitted,  for  the  lands  which  are  assets  can  be  reached  by 
process  against  the  personal  representatives.'  vThe  grantor 
usually  covenants  only  for  the  acts  of  himself  and  his  ances- 
tors, whereas  a  general  ivturanf^/  extends  to  all  mankind/) 
For  which  reasons  the  covenant  has  in   modern  practice 
totally  superseded  the  other  (c). 


(a)  Sec.  15.5.  {b)  Beginning  of  chapter  23  on  Estates  Tuil. 

(c)  As  to  covenants  in  leases  see  s.  327. 
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8.  Lastly  conies  the^  conclusion,  which  mentions  the  exe-  Cr.nciu«ioa.  ' 
cution  and  date  of  the  deed,  or  the  time  of  its  being  given  D^t*. 
or  executed,  either  expressly  or  by  reference  -to  some  day 
and  year  before  mentioned.  Not  but  a^deed  is  good,  although 
it  mention  no  date  :  or  hath  a  false  date  ;  or  even  if  it  hath 
an  impossible  date,  as  the  30th  of  February,  provided  the 
i*eal  day  of  its  being  dated  or  given,  that  4s  delivered,  can 
be  proved. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  Jifth  I  requisite  for  making  a  good  Readiag.       '^, 

deed  ;  the  readhuj  of  it.     This  Is  necessary,  whenever  any  — 

of  the  parties  desire  it ;  and,  if  it  be  not  done  at  his  request, 
'  if  illiterate ; '  the  deed  is  void  as  to  him  (ct).  If  he  can,  he 
.should  read  it  himself :  if  he  be  blind  or  illiterate,  another 
must  read  it  to  him.  If  it  be  read  falsely,  it  will  be  void,  at 
least  for  so  much  as  is  misrecited. 

Sixthly,  (It  is  requisite  that  the  party  whose  deed  it  is  should  Sealing.  L 


seal,  and,  now  in  most  cases,  should  sign  it  also,  '  at  least  if  *'^-  '^^'^ 
signing  is  made  requisite  by  some  statute,  as  for  instance 
when  in  execution  of  a  power  which  enjoins  signature,  as  in 
case  of  a  gi-ant  to  A.  and  his  heirs  to  such  uses  as  he  shall 
by  some  instrument  to  be  by  him  signed  and  sealed  appoint : 
otherwise,  it  may  be  questionable  whether  signing  is  requi- 
site to  the  validity  of  a  deed,  as  is  presently  explained.' 

The  use  of  seals  as  a  mark  of  authenticity,  to  letters  and 
other  instruments  in  writing,  is  extremely  ancient.  We 
read  of  it  among  the  Jews  and  Persians  in  the  earliest  and 
most  sacred  records  of  history  (6) ;  and  in  the  book  of  Jere- 
miah there  is  a  very  remarkable  instance,  not  only  of  an  at- 
testation by  seal,  but  also  of  the  other  usual  formalities  at- 
tending a  Jewish  purchase  (c).     In  the  civil  law  also,  seals 


(af  ihoen  v.  Thomas,  C.P.U.C.  383.  (b)  1  Kings,  c.  21;  Daniel,  c.  6 ;  Estherc.  8. 

(c)  "And  I  bought  the  field  of  Hahameel,  and  weighed  him  the  money. 
"  even  seventeen  shekels  of  silver.  And  I  subscribed  the  evidence,  and  sealed 
"  it  and  took  witnesses,  and  weighed  him  the  money  in  the  balances.  And  I 
"  took  the  evidence  of  the  purchase,  both  that  which  was  sealed  according  to 
*'  the  law  and  custom,  and  also  that  which  was  open."  -Ch.  32. 

22 
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were  the  evidence  of  truth  ;  ami  were  reijuirecl,  on  the  part 
of  the  witnesses  at  least,  at  the  attestiitiun  of  every  tcHta- 
iiicnt.  But  in  ti)o  times  of  our  Siwon  ancestors,  they  were 
not  much  in  use  in  Eni^rlanil ,  fur  though  Sir  Edward  Coke 
relies  on  an  instance  of  King  Edwin's  making  use  of  a  seal 
about  a  hundred  yeai*s  before  the  Conquest,  yet  it  does 
not  follow  that  this  was  the  usage  among  the  whole  nation  : 
and  perhaps  the  charter  he  mentions  may  be  of  tloubtful  au- 
thority, from  this  very  circumstance ;  of  being  sealed ;  since 
we  are  assured  by  all  our  ancient  historians,  tjiat  sealint^^ 
was  not  then  in  common  use.  The  method  of  the  Saxons 
was  for  such  as  ((mid  write  to  subscribe  their  names,  and, 
whether  they  could  write  or  not,  to  attix  the  sign  of  the 
cross ;  which  custom  our  illiterate  vulgar  do,  for  the  most 
part,  to  this  day  keep  up,  by  signing  a  cross  for  their  mark, 
when  unable  to  write  their  names.  And  indeed  this  ina- 
bility to  write,  and  therefore  making  a  cross  in  its  stead,  is 
honestly  avowed  by  Caedwalla,  a  Saxon  king,  at  the  end  of 
one  of  his  charters.  In  like  manner,  and  for  the  same  un- 
surmountable  reason,  (the  Normans,  a  brave  but  *illiterate. 
nation,  at  their  first  settlement  in  France,  used  the  practice 
of  sealing  only,  without  writing  their  names ;  which  custom 
continued,  w'hen  learning  made  i<^s  way  among  them,  though 
the  reason  for  doing  it  had  ceased);  and  hence  the  charter  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  to  Westmmster  Abbey,  himself  being 
brought  up  in  Normandy,  was  witnessed  only  by  his  seal,  and 
is  thought  to  be  the  oldest  sealed  charter  of  any  authenticity 
in  England.  At  the  Conquest  the  Norman  lords  brought  over 
into  this  kingdom  their  own  fashions,  and  introduced  waxen 
sealsonly,insteadof  theEnglish  methodof  writingtheirnames, 
and  signing  with  the  sign  of  thecross.  And  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  every  freeman  and  even  such  of  the  more  substan- 
tial villeins  as  were  fit  to  be  put  upon  juries,  had  their  distinct 
particular  seals.  The  impressions  of  these  seals  were  some- 
times a  knight  on  horseback,'  sometimes  other  devices ;  but 


•S.  306. 
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coats  of  arms  were  not  introduced  into  seals,  nur  indeed  into 
any  other  use,  till  about  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  who  brought 
them  from  the  croisade  in  the  holy  land,  where  they  were 
first  invented  and  painted  on  the  shields  of  the  knights,  to 
distinguish  the  variety  of  persons  of  every  Christian  nation 
who  resorted  thither,  and  who  could  not,  when  clad  in  com- 
plete steel,  be  other%vise  known  or  ascertained. 

This  neglect  of  signing,  and  resting  only  on  the  authenti- 
city_of  seals,  remained  very  long  among  us  ;  for  it  was  held 
in  all  our  books  that  sealing  alone  w^as  sufficient  to  authen- 
ticate a  deed  :  and  so  thej^former  '  common  form  of  attesting 
deeds,  "sealed  and  delivered,"  continued  notwithstanding- 
that  the  statute  29  Car.  II.  c.  3,  before  mentioned,  revived 
the  Saxon  custom,  and  expressly  directed  the  signing,  in  all 
grants  of  land,  and  many  other  species  of  deeds ;  in  which, 
therefore,  signing  seems  to  be  now  as  necessary  as  sealing, 
though  it  hath  been  sometimes  held  that  the  one  includes 
the  other,  'viz.,  that  when  sealing  and  delivery  occur,  sign- 
ing is  not  requisite,  notwithstanding  the  Statute  of  Frauds.' 

'  It  would  seem  that  an  impression  on  the  document  will  Sealing, 
suffice  for  a  seal  (a). 

A  deed  executed  by  one  of  two  partners  in  the  name  of 
both,  with  the  assent  of  the  other,  at  his  request,  in  his 
presence,  was  held  to  be  the  deed  of  both,  but  it  was  in  a 
matter  of  partnership  business  (6).' 

'  At  common  law,  before  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  a  deed  was 
requisite  (though  it  might  have  been  without  signature)  to 
transfer  incorporeal  hereditaments,  as  of  those  liveiy  could 
not  be  made  ;  but  where  livery  could  be  made  nothing  fur- 
ther was  requisite  (c);  and  though  a  deed  of  feoffment  was 
usually  drawn  up  and  sealed  and  delivered,  that  was  done 


(a)  Foster  v.  Geddes,  14  U.  C.  R.  2.39 ;  Hamilton  v.  Geddes,  12  Grant,  825-  as 
to  awafer  answering  for  the  seal  of  a  corporation,Bee  Ontario  Salt  Co.  v.  Mer- 
^c^^^^^UUo..  IHixra^Osi:  \h)~Mowe~v7 Boyd,  15  C'.'P.  U.  C.  513.    " 

"TcTPost,  Feoffment,  s~  310 ;  Grant,  s.  317. 
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for  the  purpose  of  preservation  of  the  evidence  of  the  lan«i 
liJivinnr  been  convoyed,  and  of  the  tonurc  on  wliich  it  wiia  to 
l»o  held.  The  laii<;ua^e  of  the  deed,  wliich  our  incKlern  deedn 
still  sometimes  unnecessarily  follow,  shews  this;  it  witness- 
fth  that  the  feoffor  hatlt  (j'lven,  &c.,  makin*,^  use  of  the  past 
tense  (<t).  It  is  true  that  to  the  validity  of  certain  convey- 
l8«igninfi'  r.-   anccs,  a  deed  was  requisite,  as  bar<fain  and  sale,  covenant  to 

quisitf? 

stand  seised ;  but  that  was  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar 
charact^T  of  those  modes  of  conveyance  ;  but  to  the  validity 
of  certain  other  modes  of  conveyance,  no  instrument  what- 
ever was  requisite.  To  remedy  this  the  Statute  of  Frauds 
was  passed,  and  as  remarked  by  Mr.  Baron  Rolfe  (6) :  "  The 
object  of  the  statute  was  to  j)revent  matters  of  importance 
£rora  resting  on  the  frail  testimony  of  memory  alone.  The 
statute  was  not  intended  to  touch  those  instruments  which 
were  already  authenticated  by  a  ceremony  of  a  higher  nature 
than  a  signature  or  mark."^  In  another  case  as  above  refer- 
red to  as  against  the  necessity  of  signature  (c),  the  point 
seems  to  have  been  given  up  without  argument.  As  regards 
sections  1  and  3  of  the  statute,  no  violence  is  done  to  their 
language  (c^).in  holding  tliat  signing  is  not  requisite  when 
the  transaction  is  authenticated  by  deed  :  thus,  a  lease  for 
years,  or  freehold  created  by  deed,  is  not  "  made  or  created 
by  livery  of  seisin  only,  or  by  parol  "  in  the  language  of  sec- 
tion 1  :  and  as  to  the  transfer  of  existing  estates  under  sec- 
tion 3,  the  word  "  signed  "  mav  be  referred  to  the  words 
'  note  in  writing  "  only  {e).  There  are,  however,  decisions 
and  statements  of  eminent  writers  that  signature  is  requisite. 
Whatever  doubt  there  may  be  as  to  the  necessity  ot  signa- 
ture, it  will  be  seen  in  the  treating  of  the  various  modes  of 
Sealing requil- conveyances,  that  sealing  \s  for  the  most  part  requisite  t<j 
c.  98.;     ^       the  validity  of  a  conveyance  of  interests  in  lands^_and  that 

(a)  Ante,  p.  331.  (6)  Cherry  v.  Heming,  i  Ex.  631 ;  see  also  Tupper  v. 

Foutkes,  9  C.  B.  N.  S.,  799,  arguendo ;  Prest.  Shepp.  Touchstone,  .56. 
(c)  Aveline  v.  Whisson,  4  M.  &  G.  801.  (d)  See  anU,  p.  326. 

(^  Trxut  and  Loan  Co.  v.  Covert,  32  U.  C.  R  222. 
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certain  conveyances,  formerly  good  if  only  signed  as  re- 
quired by  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  must  now  by  R.  S.  O.  c. 
98,  ss.  3  &  4,  be  by  deed  (a).' 

A  seventh  requisite  to  a  good  deed  is,  that  it  be  delivered  7.  Delivery. 
by;_the^arty  himself  or  his  certain  attorney,  which,  there-  '  '  '' 
fore,  is  *also  expressed  in  the  attestation  ;  "  sealed  and  de-  ^ 

livered."  A  deed  takes  effect  only  from  this  tradition  or  de- 
livery, '  notwithstanding  a  prior  date  : '  and  if  the  date  be  ^^ 
false  or  impossible,  the  delivery  ascertains  the  time  of  it. 
And,  if  another  person  seals  the  deed,  yet,  if  the  party  de- 
livers it  himself,  he  thereby  adopts  the  sealing,  and  by  a 
parity  of  reason  the  signing  also,  and  makes  them  both 
his  own.  8o,aIso,  the  acts  and  conduct  of  a  person  who.se  name 
is  to  a  sealed  instrument  are  evidence  of  his  sealing  as  well 
as  sio-nino;  (6).  And  now  under  R.  S.  0.  c.  62,  s.  50,  it  is  not  Proof  of  deiiv- 
"  neces.sary  to  prove  by  the  attesting  witness  any  instrument,  instniment. 
to  the  validity  of  which  an  attesting  witness  is  not  necessarj; 
and  such  instrument  may  be  proved  by  admission  or  other- 
-v^iae^as  if  there  had  been  no  attesting  witness."  A  common 
mode  of  proving  a  deed  is  to  give  proof  merely  of  the  signa- 
ture by  some  one  who  knows  it  as  being  that  of  the  person 
as  to  whom  proof  is  required  :  where  the  instrument  ends 
Avith  the  usual  clause,  "  in  witness  whereof  the  parties  hereto 
have  set  their  hands  and  seals,"  or  where,  without  that,  the 
instrument  speaks  of  itself  as  an  indenture,  which  in  law 
imports  an  instrument  under  seal,  this  is  comprehensible 
enough  ;  but  otherwise  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how 
mere  proof  of  signature  proves  that  at  the  time  of  delivery 
or  signing  a  seal  was  attached.'  A  delivery  may  be  either 
absolute,  that  is,  to  the  paity  or  grantee  himself;  or  to^ 
third  person,  to  hold  till  some  conditions  be  performed  on  the 
part  of  the  grantee  :  in  which  last  case  it  is  not  delivered  as 
a  deed,  but  as  an  escrow ;  that  is,  as  a  scrowl  or  writing,  Escrow. 


7-. 


\JJL 


(o)  See  Stat,  in  Appx.        (6)  Cherry  v;  Heming,  4  Ex.  631 ;  see  also  Clark 
T.  Stevenson,  23  U.  C.  R.  525 ;  Pettigrew  v  Doy/e,  17  C  P.  TJ.  C.  34. 
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Attvxtittioii 
not  npcf«fl»rv 


which  is  not  (<•  take  cHfct  as  a  deed  till  the  conditions  Im- 
jii'iformed;  and  then  it  is  a  deed  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
jioscs,  '  and  will  relate  hack  to  the  time  of  delivery.' 

'  It  is  tolerahly  clear,  that  there  need  be  no  attesting  wit- 
nes.s  to  a  deed,  and  the  fact  of  sealing  and  delivery  may  be 
proved  as  any  other  matter  of  fact  (a).  In  cases  wliere  at- 
testation is  not  necessary,  even  though  there  be  an  attesting 
witness,  the  instrument  may,  under  R.  S.  ().  c.  02,  as  above 
«nentioned,  be  proved  by  admission,  or  (otherwise  tlian  by 
such  witness,  contrary  to  the  former  general  nde.  Some 
instruments,  however,  require  attestation  ;  as,  if  executed  in 
exercise  of  a  power  of  appointment  whicli  enjoins  attesta- 
tion (6) ;  in  other  cases^  attestation  is  enjoined  by  statute,  as 
in  cases  of  wills,  and  conveyances  to  charitable  uses  under 
the  Statutes  of  Mortmain  (c).' 

We  are  next  to  consider  howf  a  deed  may  be  avoided,  or 
rendered  of  no  effect.  And  from  what  has  been  laid  down, 
it  will  follow,  that  if  a  deed  wants  any  of  the  essential  re- 
fjuisites  before-mentioned;  either,  1.  Propei-  parties,  and  a 
}>roper  subject  matter ;  2.  A  good  and  suthcient  considera- 
tion^or  rather,  perhaps  the  absence  of  all  illegal  considera- 
tion ;  since  a  deed  merely  wanting  a  consideration,  or  volun- 
tary, is  still  good  between  the  parties  to  it ;  though  there 
may  be  sometimes  a  resulting  use  to  the  grantor,  as  before 
pointed  out  (d) ;'  3.  "Writing  on  pa2:>cr  or  parchmejit ;  4.  Suffi- 
cient and  legal  words ;  5.  Reading  '  to  blind  or  illiterate  per- 
sons,' if  desired,  before  the  execution;  G.  Sealing ;  and,  'by 
the  Statute  of  Frauds,  possibly,'  in  most  cases,  signing  also  ; 
or,(T.  Deliver}' ;  it  is  a  void  deed  ah  imtio.  It  may  lalso  be 
By  alteratioiu  avoided  by  matter  ex  post  facto :  as,  1.  By  rasure,  interlin- 
ing, or  other  alteration  in  an}'  material  part.    '  The  effect  of 


How  a  deed 
may  be 
avoided. 


(a)  Smith  El.  and  Pers.  Prop.,  778  ;  Cherry  v.  Heminij,  supra. 

(h)  As  to  attestation  when  a  power  is  exercised  which  i.s  required  to  be  under 
hand  and  seal  and  attested,  see  R.  S.  O.  c.  98,  s.  10,  and  Leith  Rl.  Prop.  Stats 
pp.  14-15.        (c)  See  Taylor  on  Evidence,  further  instances,  s.  1110. 

(d)  Ante,  9.  20^. 
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rasure,  <S:c.,  as  above  stated,  requires  some  little  cx[)lanation, 
because  the  later  cases  go  to  show  that  an  jilteration,  if 
nothing  appeal's  to  the  contrary,  will  be  presumed  to  have 
been  made  at  or  before  execution  of  the  instrument ;  for  the 
law  will  not  infer  fraud  or  wi'ong  (a).  If^the  alteration  be 
immaterial,  though  after  execution,  by  whomsoever  made 
it  would  seem,  it  will  not  vitiate :  and  for  this  reason,  it  is 
(better  never  to  absolutely  erase,  but  to  stiike  through  with  ^ 

a  pen^  leaving  it  to  be  seen  what  the  original  matte)'  was, 
and  interline  the  required  alteration  : ' 
C2.  By  breakinof  off  or  defacintj  the  seal.    6.  By  delivering  By  cancelling 

^  ^  -i^  °  °  .  -         .;  to  or  destmction. 

it  up  to  be  cancelled, 

'  The  absence  of  pi'oper  appreciation  of  the  two  latter  in- 
stances of  avoiding  a  deed  has  led  to  what  may  be  sometimes 
a  source  of  great  difficulty  (h),  viz.,  the  supposition  that  the 
destruction  of  a  conveyance  with  the  assent  of  the  grantee  Destruction  of 

•  n  ,  ,         ™  ^  .  1    a  conveyance. 

Will  have  the  enect  of  a  reconveyance  to  the  grantor  m  such  will  not  reve»t 
conveyance,  and  revest  in  him  the  estate  which  had  passed 
by  its  execution  and  delivery ;  this  would  be  a  singular  way 
of  defeating  the  Statute  of  Frauds.  What  is  meant  by  the 
two  latter  instances  is,  that  the  tearing  off  the  seal,  or  can- 
celling the  deed,  will  avoid  the  deed  so  far  as  regards  exe- 
cutory contracts  or  obligations  arising  out  of  it :  such  a 
covenant  in  an  indentui-e,  or  a  bond,  could  not  be  enforced 
after  destruction  with  intent  by  the  covenantee,  or  obligee, 
to  cancel  the  obligation ;  but^  an  estate  once  passed  by  the 
instrument  will  not  revest,  however  destroyed.  The  ques- 
tion came  up  in  a  recent  case  (d) ;  the  plaintiff  had  by  deed 


(aj  Doe  Tatum  v.  Catomore,  16  U.  C.  R.  745;  as  to  alteration  and  presump- 
tions, Northioood  V.  Keating,  18  Grant. 

(h)  Davidson  v.  Cooper,  13  M.  &  W.  343;  Crookewit  v.  Fletcher,  1  H.  &  N. 
«93  ;  Master  v.  Miller,  1  Sm.  Lg.  Ca.  901,  in  notis. 

(c)  See  an  instance  in  Fi-aser  v.  Fralick,  21  U.  C.  343. 

(d)  Lord  Ward  v.  Lumley,  5  H.  &N.  87;  see  also  in  Fraser  v.  Fralick,  21 
TJ.  C  R.  346 ;  Doe  dem.  Burr  v.  Deniion,  S  U.  C.  R.  185,  remarked  on  ;  8e« 
Also  Laur  v.  WhiU,  18  C,  P.  N.  C.  99. 
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ilemised  to  defendant  for  a  term  not  exi)ired,  reserving  ^en^, 
and  lie  sued  in  debt  on  the  demise  (not  on  the  covetiant),  fdi 
the  rent,  averring  that  tlje  (h.'fciKhuit  had  entered  ;  the  plea 
was  tliat  after  tlie  making  the  deed  and  before  suit,  tlie  deed 
was  cancelled  by  mutual  consent  of  \M)ih  parties  ;  the  court 
considered  that  the  estate  whicli  had  passed  by  the  lease 
was  not  divested,  that  the  plaintifi"  was  still  reversioner  and 
^  the  defendant  still  lessee,  and  consequently  liable  for  the 

rent  reserved  by  reason  of  the  iirrvity  of  estate  between  the 
parties.  It  seems  to  have  been  conceded  on  argument  that 
had  the  action  been  on  the  covenant  as  on  a  pritnty  of  con- 
tract it  could  not  have  been  maintained  ;  Mr.  Baron  Watson 
in  his  judgment  says;  "  Where  the  contract  arises  from  the 
deed  itself,  and  the  deed  is  destroyed,  no  action  can  be  main- 
tained in  respect  of  it.  But  this  case  Is  very  diflferent,  for 
upon  the  execution  of  the  deed  there  passed  from  the  lessor 
to  the  lessee  an  estate  which  was  not  affected  by  the  cancel- 
lation of  the  lease ;  the  lessee  holds  the  estate  subject  to  the 
rent,  which  is  incident  to  the  reversion  in  the  lessor.  Ac- 
cording to  the  aigument  for  the  defendant,  he  may  hold  the 
estate  without  payment  of  rent.  But  the  authorities  are 
clear  that  the  cancelling  a  deed  does  not  divest  the  estate  of 
the  lessee  or  deprive  the  lessor  of  his  right  of  action  upon 
the  demise."  ' 

'  The  fact  of  cancellation,  though  not  of  itself  sufficient  to 
amount  to  surrender,  is  still  a  strong  fact  from  which,  if 
coupled  with  othei-s,  surrender  may  be  irapUed  in  law  (a).' 
Disagreement.  K  4i.  ,^y  the  disagreement  of  such,  whose  concurrence  is 
neces.sary,  in  order  for  the  deed  to  stand :  as  an  infant,  or 
person  under  duress,  when  those  disabilities  are  removed  ; 
and  the  like.  'WTiere  a  person  is  named  as  gTantee,  the 
grant  being  for  his  benefit,  the  law%  till  the  contrary  appears, 
assumes  that  he  assents;  an  assumption  of  the  la w^  certainly 


■^  (o)  Doe  dem.  Burr  v.  Denison.  8  U.  C.  R.  185,  see  as  to  implied  suprenders, 
pott,  6.  326. 
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not  unreasonal^Ie.  It  is  common,  however,  for  those  to  whom 
property  is  conveyed  as  trustees,  to  renounce  by  deed  of  dis- 
claimer (a),  if  tliey  intend  to  decline  the  trust.  'In  such  case 
they  should  not  reconvey,  as  that  would  imply  an  acceptance 
of  the  estate  with  the  trust ;  which  trust  once  assumed  can- 
not always  be  renounced,  at  least  without  assent  of  the  ces- 
tui que  trust.' 

5.  By  the  judgment  or  decree  of  a  court  of  judicature.  Decree  in 
This  was  ancientlj'^  the  province  of  the  court  of  star-chamber, 
and^now  of  the  chancery:  when  it  appears  that  the  deed  was 
obtained  by  fraud,  force,  or  other  foul  practice  ;  or  is  proved 
to  be  an  absolute  forgery.  '  Not  but  that  such  a  deed  may 
be  often  shewn  to  be  void  s^  law,  but  except  in  case  of  for- 
gery, the  deed  would  be  good  in  the  hands  of  a  purchaser 
under  it  for  good  consideration  without  notice  {b).  The 
advantage,  hoAvever,  of  resort  to  equity  is,  that  the  evidence 
to  avoid  the  deed  mav  die  out,  and  then  the  deed  be  enforced, 
or  before  it  be  delivered  up  to  be  cancelled,  a  bona  fide  pur- 
chaser for  value  may  act  on  it ;  whereas  a  court  of  equity 
will  at  once  compel  the  delivery  up  of  the  deed  to  be  can- 
celled, on  a  proper  case  made  (c).  What  constitutes  a  proper 
case  and  in  what  case  a  court  of  equity  will  give  relief,  opens 
too  wide  a  field  for  consideration  here.  Equity  relieves  also 
in  very  many  instances  in  which  a  court  of  common  law 
cannot  interfere.  Thus,  for  instance,  as  a  general  rule,  and 
except  under  special  circumstances,  a  purchase  by  an  agent 
for  sale  from  his  principal,  wall  be  set  aside  at  the  instance 
of  the  latter,  and  a  reconveyance  decreed  ;  whilst  at  law  the 
conveyance  would  stand  good.' 

In  any  of  these  cases  the  deed  may  be  avoided,  either  in 
part  or  totally,  according  as  the  cause  of  avoidance  is  more 
or  less  extensive. 


(o)  Ante,  p.  331.  (6)  Per  Wilson  J.,  Mattkeicson  v.  Henderson,  1.5  C.  P.  U.  C. 
99,  referring  to  Schofield  v.  Gemplar,  5  Jur.  N.  S.  619;  4  De  G.  &  J ;  Stump 
▼.  Gaby,  2  De.  G.  M.  &  G.  630,  per  Ld.  St.  Leonard's,  L.  C. 

(c)  Barkin  v.  Rabidon,  7  Grant,  243. 
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And,  having'  thu.s  explained  the  ^'enersil  nature  of  deeds, 
w  e  arcl  next  to  consider  their  several  species,  together  with 
their  respective  incidents.  And  lierein  I  shall  only  examine 
till-  particulars  of  those  which,  from  long  practice  and  expe- 
I  iencc  of  their  efficacy,  are  generally  used  in  the  alienation 
of  ri<il  estate:  for  it  would  be  tedious,  nay  infinite,  to  des- 
cant  upon  all  the  several  instruments  made  use  of  in  personal 
concerns,  but  which  fall  under  our  genei-al  definition  of  a 
deed  ;  that  is,  a  writing  sealed  and  delivered.  The  former, 
being  principally  such  as  serve  to  convey  the  property  of 
lands  and  tenements  from  man  to  man,  and  commonly  deno- 
)ninated  conveyances;  which  are  either  conveyances  at  com- 
v/io^jjait',  orsuch  as  receive  their»force  and  efficacy  by  virtue 
of  the  Statute  of  Uses. 

'It  may  be  premised  that  the  transfer  of  equitable  interests 
i.s  not  governed  by  the  strict  rules  hereafter  referred  to  ap- 
plicable to  conveyances  of  legal  estates,  for  strictly  speaking 
when  a  man's  equitable  interest  is  transfeiTed,  it  is  not  the 
case  of  conversance  of  land,  but  of  the  trust  in  the  land  on 
which  the  trustee  holds  the  same.  Moreover,  there  never 
eould  have  been  livery  of  seisin,  and  the  Statute  of  Uses  can- 
not apply  :  any  instrument  in  writing  within  the  Statute  of 
Frauds  and  shewing  the  intention  suffices'  (a). 

I.  Of  conversances  by  the  common  law, '  not  dependent  for 
their  effect  on  the  Statute  of  Uses,  or  any  other  statute,'  some 
may  be  called  original  or  primary  conveyances ;  which  are 
those  by  means  whereof  the  benefit  or  estate  is  created  or 
first  arises  :  others  are  derivative,  or  secondary;  whereby  the 
benefit,  or  estate  originally  created,  is  enlarged,  restrained, 
transferred,  or  extingui.shed. 

Original  conveyances  '  operating  at  common  law  without 
the  aid  of  the  Statute  of  Uses,'  are  the  following:  1.  Feoff- 
ment ;  2.  Gift ;  3.  Grant ;  4.  Leasej  _5.  Exchange  ;  6.  Parti- 


4a)  Hayes'  Convey.,  vol.  1,  p.  96.    Smith,  Rl.  and  Pers.  Prop.  282. 
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tion:  derivative   are,  7.  Releawe  ;  8.  Confinnatioii ;  H.  Sur- 
render; 10.  Assignment;  11.  Defeazance. 

1.  A  feoftment,  feofamentum,  is  a  substantive  derived  '  '^"  "'^"  ' 
from  verb,  to  enfeoff,  feofare  or  infeudare,  to  give  one  a  feud ; 
and  therefore  feoffment  is  properly  donatio  feudi.  It  is  the 
most  ancient  method  of  conveyance,  the  most  solemn  and 
public,  and  therefore  the  most  easily  remembered  and  proved. 
And  it  may  proi^erly  be  defined,  the  gift  of  any  corporal  here- 
ditament to  another.  He  that  so  gives,  or  enfeoffs,  is  called 
a  feoffor,  and  the  person  enfeoffed  is  denominated  the  feoff^ee. 

'  A  feoffment  was  formerly  an  assurance  of  greater  power 
than  any  other  (a).    By  it,  contingent  remainders  depending 
on  particular  estates  could  be  barred  or  destroyed.    If  made 
by  tenant  in  tail  in  possession,  for  a  fee  simple  absolute,  it 
worked   a  discontinuance,  which  tolled  or  took   away  the 
right  of  entry  of  the  issue  in  tail,  as  also  of  the  remainder- 
man or  reversioner,  and  left  them  but  a  right  of  action,  to  be 
enforced  by  the  peculiar  writ  of /o7'medo7?.  When  made  by  a  les^ estate 
person  in  actual  possession,  though  wrongfully  so,  yet  if  not  ^ffeby"'^^^^ 
a  mere  temporary  trespasser,  it  had  the  effect  of  passing  hy  '^'^ng, 
wrong  the  estate  of  which  feoffment  was  made  ;  thus,  on  a 
feoffment  in  fee  by  a  disseisor  or  mere  tenant  at  will,  the 
feoffee  took  a  fee  hy  wrong,  the  true  owner  of  the  freehold 
was  disseised,  remainders  and  reversions,  if  any,  were  di- 
vested or  displaced,  so  that  each  (strictly  speaking)  ceased  to 
have  an}'^  estate,  which  was  turned  to  a  mere  right  to  be  en- 
forced on  proper  occasions.     The  consequence  of  any  such  ^"*ked\ 
powerful  tortious  conversance  (other  than  by  tenant  in  tail)  forfeitnre. 
was  immediate  forfeiture  of  the  feoffor's  estate.     As  by  the 
R.  S.  O.  c.  98,  s.  3,  a  feoffment  has  no  longer  a  tortious  ope- 
ration, so  now  it  will  work  no  forfeiture  '  (6). 

As  the  personal  abilities  of  the  feoffee  were  originally  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  immediate  or  principal  inducements  to  the 

"(a)  See  Smith,  Rl.  and  Pers.  Prop.  4th  Ed.  (6)  Shelf ord  Stats.  7th  Ed., 

p.  624,  n.  k. 
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tcuH'inent,  the  tcijHee's  estate  was  ctaifined  to  liis  person, au<l 
subsisted  only  for  his  life  ;  unlass  the  feoHbr,  by  express 
provision  in  the  creation  and  constitution  of  the  estate  hath 
i,'iven  it  a  lonprer  continuance.  These  express  provisions  were 
generally  made  ;  for  this  was  for  a<jes  the  only  conveyance, 
whereby  our  ancestoi*s  were  wont  to  create  an  estate  in  fee- 
simple,  by  givin;j^  land  to  the  feoffee,  to  hold  to  him  and  his 
heire  forever ;  thouj^h  it  serves  equally  well  to  convey  any 
other  estate  of  freehold. 
Thf  feoffee  But  by  the  mere  words  of  the  deed  the  feotl'ment  is  by  no 

miiBt  have  p      ,     i         i  •  •    i 

livery  of  Hcisin.  means  pertected ;  there  remains  a  very  material  ceremony 
to  be  performed,  called  livery  of  seisin  ;  without  which  the 
feoffee  has  but  a  mere  estate  at  will.  Tliis  livery  of  seisin  is 
no  other  than  the  pure  feodal  investituie,  or  delivery  of  cor- 
|)oral  possession  of  the  land  or  tenement,  which  was  held 
absolutely  necessary  to  complete  the  donation. 

The  origin  of       Investitures,  in  their  original  rise,  were  probably  intended 

invettituren.  'T"*'^*  '■     "*    ■  i  •  i  i 

to  demonstrate  in  conquered  countries  the  actual  pas.session 
of  the  lord,  and  that  he  did  not  grant  a  bare  litigious  right, 
which  the  soldier  was  ill  qualified  to  pro.secute,  but  a  peace- 
able and  firm  possession.  And  at  a  time  when  writing  was 
seldom  practised,  a  mere  oral  gift,  at  a  distance  from  the  spot 
that  was  given,  was  not  likely  to  be  either  long  or  accurately 
retained  in  the  memory  of  the  by-standers,  who  were  very 
little  interested  in  the  grant.  Afterwards  they  were  retained 
as  a  public  and  notorious  act,  that  the  country  might  take 
notice  of  and  testify  the  transfer  of  the  estate,  and  that  such 
as  claimed  title  by  other  means  might  know  against  whom 
to  bring  their  actions. 
*  S.  312.  In  all  well-governed  nations  .some  notoriety  of  this  kind 

has  been  ever  held  requisite,  in  order  to  acquire  and  ascer- 
tain *the  property  of  lands.  In  the  Roman  law  pl^'num  do- 
minium was  not  said  to  subsist,  unless  where  a  man  had 
both  the  right  and  the  corporal  possession ;  which  possession 
could  not  be  acquired  without  both  an  actual  intention  to 
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possess,  and  an  actual  seisin,  or  entry  into  the  premises,  or 
part  of  them  in  the  name  of  the  whole.  Even  in  descents 
of  lands  by  our  law,  which  are  cast  on  the  heirljy  act  of  the 
law  itself,  the  heir  'had  not  till  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  1,'  plenum  do- 
minium; or  full  and  complete  ownership,  till  he  had  made 
an  actual  coi-poral  entry  into  the  lands  ;  for  if  he  died  before 
entry  made,  his  heir  '  formerly  was'  not  entitled  to  take  pas- 
session,  but  the  heir  of  the  person  who  was  last  actually 
seised.  It  '  was  formerly'  not  therefore  only  a  mere  right  to 
enter,  but  the  actual  entry  that  made  a  man  complete  owner, 
so  as  to  transmit  the  inheritance  to  his  own  heirs  :  non  jus, 
sed  seisina,  facit  stipitem. 

Yet,  the  corporal  tradition  of  lands  being  sometimes  incon-  S.ymboiicai 

venient,  a  sjnnbolical  delivery  of  possession  was  in  many" 

cases  anciently  allowed  ;  by  transferring  something  near  at 
hand,  in  the  presence  of  credible  witnesses,  which  by  agree- 
ment should  serve  to  represent  the  very  thing  designed  to 
be  conveyed;  and  an  occupancy  of  this  sign  or  symbol  was 
*permitted  as  equivalent  to  occupancy  of  the  land  itself.  ■  s.  313. 
Among  the  Jews  we  find  the  evidence  of  a  purchase  thus 
defined  in  the  book  of  Ruth  («)  :  "jSow  this  was  the  manner 
*'  in  former  time  in  Israel,  concerning^  redeeminsf  and  concern- 
"  ing  changing,  for  to  confirm  all  things  :  a  man  plucked  off 
"  his  shoe,  and  gave  it  to  his  neighbour ;  and  this  was  a  tes- 
"  timony  in  Israel."  Among  the  ancient  Goths  and  Swedes, 
contracts  for  the  sale  of  lands  were  made  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses  who  extended  the  cloak  of  the  buyer,  while  the 
seller  cast  a  clod  of  the  land  into  it,  in  order  to  give  posses- 
sion ;  and  a  staff  or  wand  was  also  delivered  from  the  vendor 
to  the  vendee,  which  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  wit- 
nesses. With  our  Saxon  ancestoi-s  the  deliveiy  of  a  turf  was 
a  necessary  solemnity,  to  establish  the  conveyance  of  lands. 
And  to  this  day,  the  conveyance  of  our  copyhold  estates  is 


(o)  Ch.  iv   V.  7. 
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usually  ina^lu  from  the  seller  to  the  lord  or  his  ^steward  by 
delivery  of  a  rod  or  verge,  and  then  from  the  lord  to  the 
purchaser  l>y  re-deliverv  of  the  same,  in  the  presence  of  a 
jury  of  tenants. 

Conveyances  in  writing  wei-e  the  last  and  most  refined  Im- 
provement. The  mere  delivery  of  possession  either  actual 
or  symbolicjd,  depending  on  the  ocular  testimony  and  re- 
membrance of  the  witnesses,  was  liable  to  be  forgotten  or 
misrepresented,  and  became  frequently  incapable  of  proof- 
Besides,  the  new  occasions  and  necessities,  introduced  by 
the  advancement  of  commerce,  required  means  to  be  devised 
of  charging  and  encumbering  estates,  and  of  making  them 
liable  to  a  multitude  of  conditions  and  minute  designations 
for  the  purposes  of  raising  money,  without  an  absolute  sale 
of  the  land ;  and  sometimes  the  like  proceedings  were  found 
useful  in  order  to  make  a  decent  and  competent  provision 
for  the  numerons  branches  of  a  family,  and  for  other  domes- 
tic views.  None  of  which  could  be  effected  by  a  mere 
simple  coi-poral  transfer  of  the  soil  from  one  man  to  ano- 
ther, which  was  principally  calculated  for  conveying  an  ab- 
solute unlimited  dominion.  *Written  deeds  were  therefore 
introduced,  in  order  to  specify  and  perpetuate  the  peculiar 
pui-poses  of  the  party  who  conveyed;  yet  still,  for  a  very  long 
series  of  years,  they  were  never  made  use  of  but  in  company 
with  the  more  ancient  and  notorious  method  of  transfer  by 
delivery  of  corporal  possession. 

Livery  of  sei.sin,  by  the  common  law  is  necessary  to  be 
made  upon  every  gi'ant  of  an  estate  of  freehold  in  heredita- 
ments corporeal,  whether  of  inheritance  or  for  life  only.  In 
hereditaments  incoi-poreal  it  is  impossible  to  be  made ;  for 
they  are  not  the  object  of  the  senses ;  and  in  leases  for  yeai-s, 
or  other  chattel  interests,  it  ^sjiat-Jiecessaiy.  In_leases  for 
years,  indeed,  an  actiial  entry  is  necessaiy^  vest  the^jj^ht 
in  the  lessee :  for  the  bare  lease  gives  him  only  a  right  to 
enter,  which  is  called  his  interest  in  the  term,  or  mteresse 
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termini :  and,  when  he  enters  in  puisuanco  of  that  right, h« 
is  then  and  not  before  in  possession  of  his  term,  and  complete 
tenant  for  yeai-s.  This  entry  by  the  tenant  himself  serves 
the  purpose  of  notoriety,  as  well  as  livery  of  seisin  from  the 
grantor  could  have  done  ;  which  it  would  have  been  impro- 
per to  have  oriven  in  this  case,  because  that  solemnity  is  ap- 
propriated  to  the  conveyance  of  a  fi:eehold.  And  this  is  one 
reason  why  freeholds  cannot  be  made  to  commence  infuturo, 
because  they  cannot  (at  the  common  law)  be  made  but  by 
livery  of  seisin ;  which  liveiy,  being  an  actual  manual  tra- 
dition of  the  land,  must  take  effect  in  proisenti,  or  not  at 
all  (a). 

Livery  of  seisin  is  either  in  deed,  or  in  laiv.     Livery  in  i>ivei  v  in  deed^ 
deed  is  thus  performed.     The  feoffer,  lessor,  or  his  attorney, 
together  with  the  feoffee,  lessee,  or  his  attorney  (for  this  may 
as  effectually  be  done  by  deputy  or  attorney,  as  by  the  prin- 
cipals themselves  in  person),  come  to  the  land,  or  to  the 
house  ;  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  declare  the 
contents  of  the  feoffment  or  lease,  on  which  livery  is  to  be 
made.     And  then  the  feoffor,  if  it  be  of  land,  doth  deliver  to 
the  feoffee,  all  other  persons  being  out  of  the  gi'ound,  a  clod 
or  turf,  or  a  twig  or  bough  there  growing,  with  words  to  this 
effect:  "I  deliver  these  to  you  in  the  name  of  seisin  of  all 
the  lands  and  tenements  contained  in  this  deed."     But,  if  it 
be  of  a  house,  the  feoffor  must  take  the  ring  or  latch  of  the 
door,  the  house  being  quite  empty,  and  deliver  it  to  the 
feoffee  in  the  same  form ;  and  then  the  feoffee  must  enter 
alone,  and  shut  to  the  door,  and  then  open  it,  and  let  in  the 
others.     If  the  conveyance  or  feoffment  be  of  divers  lands, 
lying  scattered  in  one  and  the  same  county,  then  in  the 
feoffor's  possession,  livery  of  seisin   of  any  parcel,  in   the 
name  of  the  rest,  sufticeth  for  all ;  but,  if  they  be  in  several 
counties,  there  must  be  as  many  liveries  as  there  are  coun- 
ties.    For,  if  the  title  to  these  lands  comes  to  be  disputed, 


(a)  Ante,  8.  165. 
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Lhcrt  must  bo  as  many  trials  a.s  there  are  counties,  and  the 
jury  of  one  county  are  no  judges  of  the  notoriety  of  a  fact 
•  S.aiti.        in  another.     *And  thus  much  for  livery  in  deed. 
Livery  in  lair.       Livcry  in  liiw  is  where  tlie  same  is  not  made  on  the  land, 
but  in  siyht  of  it  only  ;  the  feoffor  saying  to  the  feoffee,  "  I 
give  you  yonder  land,  enter  and  take  possession."     Here,  if 
tlie  feoffee  enters  during  the  life  of  the  feoffor,  it  is  a  good 
livery,  but  not  otherwise ;  unless  he  djires  not  enter,  through 
fear  of  his  life  or  bodily  hai-m  :  and  then  '  before  4  Wm.  IV. 
<outinuai        c.  1,  R.  S.  O.  c.  108,  s.  9,'  his  continual  claim,  made  yearly, 
<  aim.  .^  j^^^  form  of  law,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  lands,  '  would ' 

suffice  without  an  entry  '  to  preserve  his  right  from  being 
barred  by  time  (a).'     This  livery  in  law  cannot,  however, 
be  given  or  received  by  attorney,  but  only  by  the  parties 
themselves. 
<jift.  2.  The  conveyance  by  gift,  donatio,  is  properly  applied  to 

the  creation  of  an  estate-tail,  as  feoffment  is  to  that  of  an 
estate  in  fee,  and  lease  to  that  of  an  estate  for  life  or  years. 
The  '  strictly  proper '  operative  words  of  conveyance  in  this 
case  are  do  or  dedi.  '  Of  the  nature  of  an  estate-tail  and  its 
incidents,  we  have  before  spoken  (6).' 
The  wor.l  (fir^  The  word  "  give,"  it  is  said  (c),  implies  a  warranty  of  title 
rTnty'^fTtitle.  f>n  a  gift  in  tail,  or  on  a  lease  for  life,  rendering  rent. 

S.  317.  *3.  Grants,  concessiones ;  the  regular  method  by  the  com- 

mon law  of  transferring  the  property  of  i7i<;orporgai  heredit- 
aments, or  such  things  whereof  no  livery  can  be  had.  For 
which  reason  all  corporeal  hereditaments,  as  lands  and  houses, 
are  said  to  lie  in  livery;  and  in  others,  as  advowsons,  com- 
mons, rents,  reversions,  remainders,  &€.,  to  lie  in  grant.  These, 
therefore,  pass  merely  by  the  delivery  of  the  deed.  And  in 
seigniories,  or  revereions  of  lands,  such  gi*f»nt,  together  with 
the  attornment  of  the  tenant  (while  attornments  were  re- 
la)  Ante,  e.  175.  (6)  Page  120,  et  seq.  see  also  ch.  23. 
(c)  Davidson  Concise  Prec.  26.  See  also  Bellenden  Ker'e  letter,  p.  24  of  Appx. 
t<»  Leith  Rl  Prop.  Statutes. 
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quisite)  were  held  to  be  of  equal  notoriety  with,  and,  there- 
fore, equivalent  to,  a  feoffment  and  livery  of  lands  in  imme- 
diate possession.  It,  therefore,  differs  but  little-from  a  feoff- 
ment, except  in  its  subject  matter ;  for  the  operative  word 
'  is  grant' 

'  By  R.  S.  O.  c.  98,  s.  2,    "  All  corporeal  tenements  and  R-  s.  o.  c.  98, 

*'  .  ..  .  8.  2,  lands  lie 

"  hereditaments  as  regards  the  immediate  freehold  thereof,  in  grant. 
"  shall  be  deemed  to  lie  in  grant  as  well  as  in  livery."  The 
result  of  this  is  that  this  mode  of  conveyance  supersedes  the 
mode  of  conveyance  formerly  most  generally  adopted  to 
pass  fee  simple  estates ;  viz.,  by  way  of  bargain  and  sale, 
which  has  disadvantages  not  attendant  on  a  conveyance  by 
way  of  grant ;  so  also  has  that  by  lease  and  release,  as  will 
be  shewn  in  treating  of  those  modes  of  conveyance.' 
■'  The  word  grant,  as  an  operative  word,  had  always  a  most  Operation  of 

•  r.        •  •  •    1  1         •  PI       *^®  word 

extensive  signification  ;  it  might,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  grant. 
case  should  require,  operate  as  a  feoffment,  surrender,  lease, 
release,  bargain  and  sale,  covenant  to  stand  seised,  or  other 
assurance ;  and  vice  versa  (a).  But  for  the  purposes  of  plead- 
ing, it  is  proper  to  determine  in  what  way  the  instrument 
really  does  operate,  and  to  set  it  out  accordingly  ;  thus,  if  a 
lessee  should  convey  the  residue  of  his  term  to  his  landlord 
by  use  of  the  words,  "  release,  assign,  bargain,  sell,  give,  &c., 
the  instrument  should  not  be  pleaded  as  operating  in  either 
of  these  modes  of  conveyance,  but  as  a  sun-ender  ;  for  as  it 
can  so  operate  (without  use  of  the  word  suri'ender),  such  as  Conveyances 

should  be 

is  its  proper  legal  effect.     And  so  in  every  case,  in  correct  pleaded  ac- 

pleading,  the  instrument  should  be  pleaded  in  the  character  their  legal  ef- 
fect. 

(a)  See/wst  as  to  Release,  p.  362 ;  Co.  Litt.,  301  b. ;  Nicholson  v,  Dillahough, 
21  U".  C.  R.  591 ;  Watt  v.  Feader,  12  C.  P.  U.  C.  254 ;  Doe  v.  Davies,  2  M.  & 
W.  513  :  Acrev.  Livingstone,  26  U.  C.  R.  282.  In  Cameron  v.  Gunn,  25  TJ.  C. 
Rep.  77,  a  release  for  five  shillings'  consideration  was  held  not  to  operate  as  a  bar- 
gain and  sale  or  a  grant,  and  to  be  altogether  ineffectual  for  want  of  possession 
in  the  releasee ;  but  see  Jones  on  Uses,  108,  that  a  surrender  which  contemplates 
an  extinction  of  an  estate,  may  be  construed  as  a  covenant  to  stand  seised  though 
that  continues  the  estate. 

23 
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in  wliicli  it  really  operntes  in  law,  and  not  in  the  {,'eneral 
words  used  in  it.  In  some  cases  it  must  l)e  so  pleaded,  for 
though  "  where  a  deed  may  operate  in  two  ways  he  to  whom 
it  is  made  may  elect  in  which  way  he  will  have  it  operate — 
the  Court  ought  not  to  be  left  to  make  the  election  "  (a).' 
implieiic.ve-  '  There  was,  however,  an  objection  to  the  use  of  the  word, 
"*"  from  a  supposition  that  it  implied  a  covenant  or  wananty 

for  title,  and  certainly  in  the  case  of  a  lease  it  did  imply,  as 
the  word  "  demise  "  now  implies,  a  covenant  for  quiet  enjoy- 
ment, unless  the  implication  be  destroyed  by  an  express  cove- 
nant on  the  subject.  R.  S.  0.  c.  98  declares  that  the  word 
shall  neither  imply  a  w^arranty  nor  covenant.' 

'  Conveyances  of  remainder  or  reversions  dependent  on  a 
life  or  other  freehold  estate,  were  always  properly  made  by 
way  of  grant,  as  being  in  their  nature  incorporeal,  whereof  liv- 
ery could  not  be  made,  for  the  seisin  of  the  freehold  was  in 
the  immediate  freeholder.  Such  interests  are  not  touched 
by  the  statute,  and  grants  of  them  operate  under  the  common 
law.' 
How  a.  grant        '  A  grant  of  the  immediate  freehold  will  operate  under  the 

under  R.  S.  0.  i     ,   •      •  i       •  1 1         i  •       n         •  i 

c.  98,  operates  statute  as  at  common  law,  that  is,  it  will  not  require  the  aid 
uses  declared,  of  the  Statute  of  Uses  to  give  it  effect.  Thus,  if  A.  tenant 
for  life,  or  seised  in  fee,  grant  to  B.  for  a  consideration,  the 
conveyance  will  operate  as  a  feoffment  or  a  common  law  con- 
veyance (6).  And  if  the  conveyance  had  been  to  B.  to  the 
use  of  C.  the  first  and  only  use  raised  would  be  in  B.,  which 
(as  presently  explained  in  speaking  of  the  Statute  of  Uses) 
would  be  executed  by  the  statute,  and  C.  thus  take  the  legal 
estate.' 
Where  a  con-       '  In  cases  of  informal  conveyancing,  a  question-  of  some  dif- 

veyance  can       ^      ,  .,  .  ,i,iji  iii 

operate  as  a     ficulty  might  arise  as  to  whether  the  conveyance  should  op- 
common  law 
conveyance,       -—— — ■ ■ — 

(a)  Roe  V.  Pranmar,  544  ;  1  Smith,  Lg.  Ca.  ;  Stephen  on  Pig.  311,  391 ;  1 
Saund.,  235,  c-  n.  9,  post. 

(6)  The  student  had  better  postpone  consideration  of  the  following  remarks 
until  after  perusal  of  the  sections  as  to  uses  and  trusts. 
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crate  as  a  common  law  conveyance,  or  under  the  Statute  of  or  under  the 

*^  ,  Stat,  of  Uses, 

Uses.     Thus  if  A.  seised  in  fee  should,  using  the  words  "grant,  in  which  way 

.        -  will  it  operate, 

bargain  and  sell,    for  a  pecuniary  consideration  expressed  to  and  how  will 
be  paid,  convey  to  B.  and  his  heirs  to  the  use  of  C  and  his  be  placed, 
"heirs,  and  no  intention  be  apparent  as  to  the  party  in  whom  According  to 

^ '  .  intention  or 

the  legal  estate  is  to  be  vested,  or  who  paid  the  money,  the  election. 
conveyance  would,  it  seems,  operate  as  at  common  law  (a), 
and  the  fee  therefore  vest  in  C. ;  unless  indeed  an  election 
were  made  that  it  should  operate  as  a  bargain,  and  sale,  for  it 
would  seem  that  in  such  case  an  election  might  be  made  (6).' 

'  But  if  it  were  manifest  on  the  face  of  the  instrument  that 
B.  should  take  the  legal  estate,  and  C.  the  equitable  estate 
only ;  then  as  it  can  operate  as  a  bargain  and  sale,  it  would 
appear  it  will  be  so  construed,  to  carry  out  the  intention  Of 
the  parties  (c).  The  same  questions  might  arise  where  the 
word  "  grant "  or  the  words  "bargain  and  sale"  alone  are  used 
as  the  words  of  conveyance,  which,  as  before  mentioned,  may 
operate  respectively  in  various  characters.  In  any  case  of 
drafting  wherein  a  doubt  might  possibly  arise,  the  convey- 
ancer might  avoid  it  by  declaring  in  the  conveyance  how  it 
should  operate,  as  for  instance,  by  adding  to  the  operative 
words,  "  by  way  of  conveyance  as  at  common_law,"  or,  as  the 
ease  may  require  "  by  way  of  bargain  and  sale  creating  a 
use  "  (d). 

'  A  singular  mistake  was  made  in  the  original  Act  of  9  Vic. 
as  to  short  forms  of  conveyance,  in  that  only  the  word  grant 
was  used  as  the  operative  word,  whereas  the  immediate  free- 
hold did  not  then,  nor  till  some  time  afterwards,  lie  in  grant, 
and  thus  many  conveyances  drawn  under  the  Act  are  open 
to  the  difficult  questions  before  alluded  to  as  to  the  placing 
of  the  legal  estate  (e).' 

(a)  Haiyh  v.  Jaggar,  16  M.  &  W.  525 ;  Smith's  Real  and  Pers.  Prop.,  728. 

(6)  Heyward's  case,  2  Rep.  35  a ;  Fox's  case,  8  Rep.  93  b.  ;  Seaton  v.  Luniieii, 
27  Grant,  176  per  Proudfoot,  V.C.  ;  Hayes'  Conveg.,  5  ed.  162.  See  further 
Ch-mes"  case,  L.  R.  8  C.  P.  281. 

(c)  Seaton  v.  Lunney  and  cases,  supra ;  Mitchell  v.  Smellie,  20  C.  P.  U.  C.  389. 

(rf)  Hayes  Convg.  (e)  Leith  Real  Prop.  Stats.  101. 
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4.  Lease.  4.  A  lease  is  properly  a  conveyance  of  any  lands  or  tene- 

inent«<  (usually  in  con-sidemtion  of  rent  or  other  annual  re- 

conipence),  niatle  f(2r  li^e^ft)r^Yi^ax^  orjit  will,  but  always  for 

a  less  time  than  the  les-sor  hatii  in  tl»e  premises ;  for  if  it  be 

for  the  whole  interest,  it  is  more  properly  an  assignment  than 

a  lease.     The  usual  words  of  operation  in  it  are,  "  demise, 

♦S.  318.     (riant,  and  to  farm  let."*     Fann  or  feorme,  is  an  old  Saxon 

word,  signifying  proWsions :  and  it  came  to  be  used  instead 

of  rent  or  render,  because  antiently,  the  greater  part  of  rents 

were  reserved  in  provisions  ;  in  com,  in  poultry, and  the  like  ; 

till  the  use  of  money  became  more  frequent.     So,  that  a  i&r- 

mer,Jimiarius,  was  one  who  held  his  lands  upon  payment  of 

a  rent  or  feomie:  though  at  present,  by  a  gradual  departure 

from  the  original  sense,  the  word  farm,  is  brought  to  signify 

the  very  estate  or  lands  so  held  upon  farm  or  rent.     By  this 

conveyance  an  estate  for  life,  for  years,  or  at  will,  may  be 

created,  either  in  corporeal  or  incorporeal  hereditaments. 

Power  of  '  Under  R.  S.  0,  c.  40,  s.  85,  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  the 

ciiAnVeTTag     same  jurisdiction  as  regards  leases  and  sales  of  settled  estates 

sales  oUeltleJ  as  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  England  had  on  18th  March, 

estates.  i  o  /^  -  ' 

R.S.p.c.2i6,      'Under  R.  S.  0.  c.  216,  s.  3,  trustees  of  lands  for  the  use 

as  to  leases  •'■*■»'       ■        ' 

bv  religious  of  a  religious  society  or  congregation,  may  lease  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  21  years ;  and  by  s.  4,  in  such  lease  may 
agree  to  renew  at  the  expiry  of  any  term  of  21  years,  for 
a  further  term  of  21  years,  or  less,  on  such  terms  as  may 
on  such  expiry  be  agreed  on,  or  for  payment  to  the  les.see 
of  the  value  of  his  improvements  on  the  premises  ;  and  the 
mode  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  rent  or  value  of  such 
improvements  may  be  specified  in  the  original  lease.  Sec.  5 
requires  the  consent  of  the  congregation  to  be  signified  as 

And  sales.  pointed  out ;  and  excepts  land  necessary  for  erecting  a 
church,  place  of  worship  or  other  building,  or  for  burial 
grounds.  Lands  so  held  may  also  be  sold  as  pointed  out  by 
the  Act.    Section  17  extends  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
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all  the  rights  conferred  on  any  religious  society  or  congi-e- 
gation  of  Christians  in  the  first  section  of  the  Act  men- 
tioned :  and  by  41  Vic.  c.  25,  the  provisions  oi-  the  Act  are 
extended  to  the  Church  of  England,  subject  to  certain  res- 
trictions as  to  selling,  mortgaging,  leasing,  «S:c.' 

'  Leases,  like  other  conveyances,  were  good  at  common  law  if  bv  deed, 
by  parol.    By  s.  4  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds  (a),  an  agreement  nature  nor 


for  a  lease,  or  for  any  interest  in  lanHs,  to  be  binding  on  the  ^^j^fte. 
party  to  be  charged,  must  be  signed  by  him  or  his  agent. 
By  s.  1,  all  leases  and  other  interests  in  lands  uuide  and 
created  by  parol,  and  not  put  into  writing  by  the  parties 
making  or  creating  the  same,  or  their  agents  lawfully  au- 
thorized in  ivriting,  are  void,  and  to  have  the  effect  of  estates 
at  will  only ;  except  (by  s.  2),  leases  not  exceeding  three 
years  from  the  making,  whereon  is  reserved  as  rent  two- 
thirds  of  the  full  improved  value.  It^vvill  be  observed,  this 
exception  to  the  operation  of^s.  1  does  not  applv  to  s.  4  ;  so 
that  there  is  this  singularity  ;  that  a  lease  not  exceeding 
three  years  at  such  p,  rf"^  if  ^^^ff  (7/^7  ma (^e,  is  good  bv  parol. 

whilst  a  parol  ogrPfmA^rt  for  snnb  a.  1pgQP  fg  ^-m^\  qs;  fln-ainst, 
the  party  making-  it.  This  is  the  reverse  of  the  policy  of 
the  legislature,  which  was  to  place  the  actual  creation  of  an 
interest  on  a  higher  footing  than  an  agreement  for  its  crea- 
ation ;  thus,  in  the  latter  case,  it  will  be  seen  they  required 
only  verbal  authority  to  the  agent,  but  in  the  former  a 
written  one.' 

'  It  has  been  explained  before  that  the  seal  of  a  party  to  an  Formalities 
instrument  apparently  superseded  the  necessity  for  a  signa-  ^nXr  St.  ©f 
ture,  and  placed  the  instrument  without   the  statute  (6)  .    ^^^   ' 
also,  that  under  certain  circumstances,  a  mere  sealing  would 
sufiice  without  an  attesting  or  other  witness  (c).' 

'  If  the  lessee  execute  a  lease  with  covenants  on  his  part, 
and  the  lessor  do  not  execute,  so  that  the  lessee  does  not 

(a)  See  stat.  verbatim,  e.  297,  p.  326.        (6)  Ante  p.  340.      (c)  Ante,  p.  342. 
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get,  and  has  not  enjoyed,  the  benefit  stipulated  for,  then, 
though  lie  have  entered,  lu- will_iiot  be  Loiiud  ,.['jt_tlie  lease 
as  tg^tlie  iTiit  and  uiiitters  lelatiii^^  to  tlie  land  (a)  :  but  if 
by  payment  of  rent  or  otherwise  a  tenancy  from  year  to 
year  be  created,  it  would  seem  that  the  lessee  would  be 
liable  under  his  agreements  in  the  lease  so,  far  us  they  could 
l.a;;ji]^ied  to  a  tenanc}^  from  y_e;u_to  year.' 
R.  S.  O.  98,         '  By  R.  S.  0.  c.  98,  a  lease  recjuired  by  law  to  be  in  writing 
deed  when       shall  be  void  at  law  unless  made  b}'  deed.     It  would  seem, 
allrequisite.    ^^^^^  ^^"s  has  considerably  altered  the  effect  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  as  regards  authority  to  the 
Effect  of  this   agent,  which  was  sufficient  if  in  writing  :  as,  however,  leases 
thority  to       (exccpt  as  above)  and  certain  other  conveyances  must  now 

agent  must 

be  by  deed,      be  by  deed,  the  authority  to  the  agent,  apparently,  must 

also  be  by  deed  ;  on  the  oreneral  principle  that  the  authority 

tocontract  must  be  of  no  less  a  character  and  nature  than 

the  contract  (c).' 

Under  a  void       '  It  has  been  before  explained  (c?)  that  notwithstanding  the 

c^f^ent^may  "*  positive  language  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  a  lease  void 

fromVeTr*t!r^  Under  it  may,  nevertheless,  by  payment  of  rent,  become  a 

y^""'  tenancy  from  year  to  year.     And  a  lease  or  other  contract 

or  conveyance  void  under  the  Statute  of  Frauds  and  R.  S.  O, 

c.  98,  may  yet  be  enforced  in  equity  as  an  agreement  (e). 

and  on  part     It  may  also  be  enforced  where  there  has  been  a  _2m7'^  per- 

i>c  r  f  onu&n  c  c 

specific  per- '  fomiance,  so  that  the  parties,  if  the  transaction  intended  be 
dTcieed*!^  ^     not  carried  out,  cannot  be  restored  to  their  original  position. 
Thus,  if  possession  be  given,  and  acts  done  (as  by  expending 
money  on  building  or  otherwise)  in  some  manner  inconsis- 
tent with  any  other  idea  than  that  of  the  contract  intended, 

(a)  Swatman  v.  Ambler,  8  Ex-,  72  ;  Tolei-  v.  SlaXer,  L.  R.  3  Q.  B.  42;  see 
Bull  &  L.  Free.  Pig.  631 ;  but  see  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  v.  Ma-ral,  L.  R. 
4  Ex.  162,  per  KeUy,  C.  B. 

(h)  Addison,  Contracts,  4th  ed.  p.  46  ;  see  per  Hagarty,  J.,  Martin  v.  Han- 
ning,  26  U.  C.  R.  83.        (c)  Han-isonv.  Jackson,  7  T.  R.  208.         (rf)  p.  169. 

(e)  Parker  v,  Tas^cell,  2  De  G.  &  J.,  559;  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  v. 
Moral,  L.  R.  4  Ex.  162,  per  Kelly,  C.  B. 
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specific  performance  thereof  will  be  decreed  in  equity.     But    ""i^-^  .  '-v  o-tA^V^ 

such  acts  as  the  taking  of  surveys,  preparation  of  convey-         ^vov^J«-A.>^^--o 

ances,  or  making  valuations,  will  not  suffice,  for  these  are 

acts  introductory  or  ancillary  to  the  contract.     The  mere 

^aymentof^_the^fi9asi(^^^  j^Qxt^gerformance 

within  the  rule ;  as  for  this,  adequate  relief  can  be  had  at 

law,  and  it  does  not  place  the  parties  in  a  position  from 

which  they  can  only  be  extricated  by  completion  of  the 

contract.' 

'  The  use  of  the  word  demise  as  an  operative  word  will  Word 

.  "demise"  im- 

imply  a  general  covenant  for  quiet  enjoyment  agamst  all  plies  a 
claiming  by  lawful  title  ;  and  a  like  covenant  will  be  implied 
on  a  mere  parol  lease  (a)  ;  but  the  implication  of  the  cove- 
nant will  endure  only  during  the  continuance  of  the  original 
estate  of  the  lessor ;  thus,  where  tenant  for  life  demised  for 
years  and  died,  and  before  expiry  of  the  lease,  the  tenant  was 
evicted  by  the  remainder-man,  it  was  held  that  no  action 
lay  against  the  executors  of  tiie  life  tenant  on  the  implied 
covenant  (6).     It  would  seem  also  that  the  word  demise 
raises  an  implied  covenant  to  give  possession  (c) :  and  that 
on  an  agreement  to  let,  the  party   so  agreeing  impliedly 
promises  he  has  good  title  {d).    If,  as  is  most  usual,  there  be 
an  express  covenant  on  the  subject,  no  covenant  will  arise  Unless  there 
by  implication,  even  though  the  express  covenant  be  limited  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
to  the  acts  of  the  lessor  and  those  claiming  under  him,  and 
thus  less  extensive  than  the  covenant  the  law  would  imply. 
In  such  cases  the  maxim  "  expresswni  facit  cessare  taciturn  " 
applies  (e). 

We  have  before  spoken  of  rents,  of  their  nature,  and  of 

(o)  Bandi/  v.  CarUoright,  8  Ex.  913. 

(b)  Adams  v.  Gibney,  6  Bing.  6-56;  1  Wms.  Saund.  320,  note.  See  also  Pen- 
fold  V.  Abbott,  32  L.  J.  N.  S.  2  B.  67.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  both  these 
cases  the  lessee  had  notice  of  the  nature  of  the  estate  of  his  lessor  and  the  con- 
sequent hability  to  determine  pending  the  lease. 

(c)  Saunders  v.  Roe,  17  C.  P.  U.  C.  344.  (d)  Stranks  v.  St.  John,  L.  R,  2 
C.  P.  376.              (e)  Broom's  Legal  Maxims,  post,  s.  327. 
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remedies  therefor,  and  proceed inf^s  of  the  landlord.  The  sub- 
ject of  covenants,  and  the  rights  of  the  assignees  of  the  les- 
sor and  lessee  respectively,  are  reserved  for  future  con- 
sideration (a).' 

Exchange.  5.  An   exchange   is  a  mutual  grant  of  equal  interests, 

the  one  in  consideration  of  the  other.  The  word  "exchange" 
is  so  individually  requisite  and  appropriated  by  law  to  this 
case,  that  it  cannot  be  supplied  by  any  other  word  or  ex- 
pressed by  any  circumlocution.  The  estates  exchanged 
must  be  equal  in  quantity ;  not  of  value,  for  that  is  im- 
material, but  of  interest ;  as  fee-simple  for  fee-simple,  a  lease 
for  twenty  yeai-s  for  a  lease  for  twenty  years,  and  the  like. 
And  the  exchange  may  be  of  things  that  lie  either  in  grant 
or  in  livery.  If,  after  an  exchange  of  lands  or  other  heredita- 
ments, either  party  be  evicted  of  those  which  were  taken  by 
him  in  exchange,  through  defect  of  the  other's  title,  '  he,  by 
the  old  law,  might '  return  back  to  the  possession  of  his  own, 
by  virtue  of  the  implied  warranty   contained   in   all  ex- 

By  R  S.  O.  c.  changes  (b),  'and  now  by  R.  S.  O.  c.  98  the  word  "exchange" 

98,  no  right  of    ,     ,,         ^  ^  .    ,         ,.  , 

re  entry.  shall  create  no  warranty,  or  nght  of  re-entry,  or  covenant  by 
implication  ;  and  every  exchange  must  be  by  deed.' 

6.  Partition.  6.  A  partition  is  when  two  or  more  joint-tenants,  co- 
*S.  324.  parceners,  or  tenants  in  common,  agree  to  divide  the  *lands 
so  held  among  them  in  severalty,  each  taking  a  distinct  part. 
Here,  as  in  some  instances,  there  is  a  unity  of  interest,  and 
in  all  a  unity  of  possession,  it  is  necessary  that  they  all 
mutually  convey  and  assure  to  each  other  the  several  estates, 
which  they  are  to  take  and  enjoy  separately.  By  the  com- 
mon law,  coparceners,  being  compellable  to  make  partition, 
might  have  made  it  by  parol  only ;  but  joint-tenants  and 
tenants  in  common  must  have  done  it  by  deerl :  and  in  both 
cases  the  conveyance  must  have  been  perfected  by  livery  of 
seisin.     The  Statute  of  Frauds,  29  Car.  II.  c.  3,  'and  R.  S.  0. 

(a)  S.  327.  (6)  S.  300. 
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o.  98,  have  '  now  abolished  this  distinction,  and  made  a  deed 
in  all  eases  necessary.  '  Of  the  mode  of  partition  we  have 
heretofore  treated  (a).' 

These  are  the  several  species  of  primary  or  original  con-  Secondary  or 

'    '■  denvative  con- 

veyances.    Those  which  remain  are  of  the  secondary,  or  de-  veyances. 

Hvative  sort ;  which  presuppose  some  other  conveyance 
precedent,  and  only  serve  to  enlarge,  confirm,  alter,  restrain, 
restore,  or  transfer  the  interest  granted  by  such  original  con- 
veyance.    As, 

7.  Releases :  which  are  a  discharge  or  conveyance  of  a  7.  Release. 
man's  right  in  lands  or  tenements,  to  another  that  hath  some 
former  estate  in  possession.  The  words  generally  used  therein 
are  "  reniisje,  .release,  and  fpr_ever_  quit-iclaim."     And  these 
releases  may  enure  either  ;  1.  By  way  of  enlarging  an  es-  By  way  of  en- 

.     ,  largenaent. 

tate  ;  as  if  there  be  tenant  for  life  or  years,  remainder  to 
another  in  fee,  and  he  in  remainder  releases  all  his  right  to 
the  particular  tenant  and  his  heii-s,  this  gives  him  the  estate 
in  fee.     But,  in  this  case,  the  relessge  niust Jje^ ij3,^o^g8sio7i^  Possession  re- 
of  some  estate,  for  the  release  to  work  upon  ;  for  if  there  be 
lessee  for  3^ears,  and,  before  he  enters-  and  is  in  possession, 
the  lessor  releases  to  him  all  his  right  in  the  reversion,  such 
release  is  void  for  want  of  possession  in  the  relessee,  '  for 
under  a  lease  operating  only  at  common  law,  the  lessee,  till 
entry,  has  no  complete  estate,  but  a  meveinteresse  termini  (b). 
But  a  virtual  possession  or  possession  in  law,  when  the  estate  Virtual  suffi- 
is  vested  and  complete,  will  sufiice  for  a  release  to  operate  on;      ' 
as  where  the  owner  in  fee  for  a  money  consideration  should 
bargain  and  sell  to  the  lessee  for  a  term ;  here  the  lessee,  as 
hereafter  explained,  will,  by  virtue  of  the  Statute  of  Uses,  J^tg^^jf/^g^; 
be  deemed  in  possession,  at  least  sufficiently  for  the  opera- 
tion of  a  release.     Or,  perhaps,  for  the  purposes  of  the  ques- 
tion now  under  consideration,  it  may  be  said,  that  in  such 
cases  the  estate  granted  is  by  force  of  the  statute  no  longer 


(a)  Sees.  189,  194,  p.p.  263,  267.  (b)  Sec.  144. 
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incomplete  as  on  a  lease  operatin;^  only  at  common  law,  for 
want  of  entry :  it  is,  in  fact,  by  such  a  lease,  and  such  a  re- 
lease, that  the  ordinary  modo  of  conveyance  by  leaneand  re- 

or  where  re-     lense  takcs  place  without  entiy  or  livery  of  seisin.     So  also 

lettedtsMe.  a  virtual  possession  will  suffice,  if  the  relessee  has  an  estate 
actually  vested  in  him  at  the  time  of  the  release,  which 
would  be  capable  of  enlargement  by  such  release  if  he  had 

Instances.  the  octual  possession  ;  thus,  if  a  tenant  for  twenty  years 
makes  a  lease  to  another  for  five  years,  who  enters,  a  release 
to  the  first  lessee  by  his  lessor,  the  owner  in  fee,  is  good,  for 
the  possession  of  his  lessee  was  his  possession.  So  if  a  man 
makes  a  lease  for  years,  remainder  for  years,  and  the  first 
lessee  entere,  a  release  by  the  lessor  to  the  person  in  remain- 

Puifoseto  ten-  der  for  years  is  good,  to  enlarofe  his  estate  (a).     But  it  has 

aiit  at  suffer-  •  i         i     ,  , 

ance  or  tres-  been  Considered  that  there  can  be  no  release  to  one  in  pos- 
session  as  a  tenant  at  sufferance  (6),  for  though  in  possession, 
he  has  no  estate  :  and  that  a  conTeyance  in  which  the  only 
operative  words  were  "  remise  release,  and  quit-claim,"  was 
insufficient  to  pass  the  estate  for  want  of  any  estate  or  right- 
ful possession  in  the  relessee,  and  though  on  pecuniary  con- 
deration,  it  could  not  operate  as  a  bargain  and  sale,  or  in  any 
way  (c).  But  since  the  decisions  mentioned,  it  has  been  con- 
sidered that  such  a  conveyance  might  operate  as  a  bargain 
and  sale,  or  grant  (d) :  and  in  Acre  v.  Livingstone,  Hagaity, 
J.  considered  that  a  release  to  a  tenant  at  sufferance  was 
valid  as  a  release,  seemingly  on  the  ground  that  by  such  a 
conveyance  from  the  owner  he  recognises  the  tenant  as  more 

(a)  Co.  Litt.  270,  a.  n.  3,  by  Hargrave. 

(6)  Doe  dem  Connor  v.  Connor,  6  U.  C.  R.  298  ;  Cameron  v.  Gun,  25  U.  C. 
E.  77  ;  Acre  ,v.  Livingstone,  2G  U.  C.  R.  282,  Hagarty,  J.  diss.,  and  see  infra. 

(c)  Doe  dem  Connor  v.  Connor ;  Cameron  v.  Gun  ;  Acre  v.  Livingstone ;  tupra  : 
see  Doe  Prince  v.  Girty,  9  U.  C.  R  46.     See  note/,  infra. 

(d)  Nicholson  v.  Dillabaugh,  21  U.  C.  R.,  and  see  per  Strong,  V.  C.  in  Collver 
•  V.  Shaw,  19  Grant,  599  ;  and  see  ante  p.  353,  as  to  a  grant.     Fine  distinctions 

have  been  made  in  the  conflicting  cases.  If  a  release  for  fifty  pounds  with 
covenants  for  title  suffices  to  pass  an  estate,  it  would  seem  that  a  release  for  five 
shillings  without  covenants  also  should  :  the  intention  to  pass  is  not  negatived 
by  the  smallness  of  consideration  or  absence  of  covenants. 
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than  a  mere  tenant  at  sufferance.  It  is  said  that  a  sur- 
render, which  contemplates  an  extinction  of  an  estate,  may, 
if  the  consideration  of  blood  be  present,  operate  as  a  cove- 
nant to  stand  seised,  which  continues  the  estate '  (a). 

2.  By  way  of  passing  an  estate,  or  mitter  Testate :  as 

when  one  of   two  coparcenere  releases  all   *her   right   to  By  way  of  pas- 

^  °         _     8ing  estate. 

another,  that  passeth  the  fee-simple  of  the  whole.  And  in  *  S.  325. 
both  cases  there  must  be  a  privity  of  estate  between  the  re- 
lessor  and  relessee ;  that  is,  one  of  their  estates  must  be  so 
related  to  each  other,  as  to  make  but  one  and  the  same  estate 
in  law, '  as  in  the  cases  put  above.  But  if  A.  lease  to  B.  for 
life,  and  B.  sublet  for  years,  here  a  release  to  the  sublessee 
from  A.  would  be  void,  as  there  is  no  privity  between  them.' 

3.  By  way  of  passing  a  right,  or  mitter  le  droit :  as  if  a 

man  be  disseised,  and  releaseth  to  his  disseisor  all  his  right ;  Passing  a 

ri""h,t. 

hereby  the  disseisor  acquires  a  new  right,  which  changes 
the  quality  of  his  estate,  and  renders  that  lawful  which  be- 
fore was  tortious  or  wrongful. 

4.  By  way  of  extinguishment :  as,  if  my  tenant  for  life 

makes  a  lease  to  A.  for  life,  remainder  to  B.  and  his  heirs,  Extinguish- 
ment. 

and  I  release  to  A. ;  this  extinguishes  ray  right  to  the  re- 
version, and  shall  enure  to  the  advantage  of  B.'s  remainder 
as  well  of  A.'s  particular  estate. 

5.  By  way  of  entry  and  feoffment :  as,  if  there  be   two 

joint  disseisors  and  the  disseisee  releases  to  one  of  them,  he  ?°i'"y  ^"^^ 
shall  be  sole  seised,  and  shall  keep  out  his  former  companion  : 
which  is  the  same  in  etfect  as  if  the  disseisee  had  entered, 
and  thereby  put  an  end  to  the  disseisin,  and  afterwards 
had  enfeoffed  one  of  the  disseisors  in  fee. 

8.  A  confirmation  is  of  a  nature  nearly  allied  to  a  re- 
lease.    Sir  Edward  Coke  defines  it  to  be  a  conveyance  of  an  Confirmation, 
estate  or  right  in  esse,  whereby  a  voidable  estate  is  made  sure 
and  unavoidable,  or  whereby  a  particular  estate  is  increased : 
and  the  words  of  making  it   are   these,    "  ratify,   approve, 

■     ~         *S.  326. 
(a)  Jones  on  Uses,  p.  108. 
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and  confirm. "  An  instance  of  the  first  Itrancli  of  the  de- 
finition is,  if  tenant  for  life  leaseth  for  forty  years,  and 
dieth  during  that  term  ;  here  the  lease  for  years  is  voidable 
l»y  him  in  reversion  ;  yet,  if  he  hath  confirmed  the  estate  of 
the  lessee  for  years,  Ijefore  the  death  of  tenant  for  life,  it 
is  no  longer  voidahle  but  sure.  The  latter  })ranch,  or  that 
which  tends  to  the  increase  of  a  particular  estate,  is  the 
same  in  all  respects  with  that  species  of  release,  which 
operates  by  way  of  enlargement. 

*  A   confijTOMi.2^  must   be  by  deed,  but   under   cei-tain 
circumstances  a  confirmation  may  Ije  impUed  by  law  (a).' 
Surrender.  p    ^  Surrender,  or  rendering  up,  is  of  a  nature  directly 

opposite  to  a  release ;  for,  as  that  operates  hy  the  greater 
estate's  descending  upon  the  less,  a  surrender  is  the  falling  of 
a  less  estate  into  a  greater.     It  is  defined,  a  jdelding  up  of 
an  estate  for  life  or  years  to  him  that  hath  the  immediate 
reversion  or  remainder  wherein  the  particular  estate  may 
merge  or  drown,  by  mutual  agieement  between  them.     It  Is 
done  by  these  words,   "  surrenders,  ard    yields  up."     Tjjic 
surrenderor_niust  be_ixi_j>osscssion ;    and   the   surrenderee 
must  have  a  higher  estate,  in  which  the  estate  surrendered 
may  merge ;  therefore,  le]a8,rit  for  life  cannot  surrender  to 
hiru  in  remainder  for  j-ears. 
Tl\e  Statji^of      '  ^i  common  law  a  surrender  was  good  by  parol,  but  by 
eurrenaer.        g  3  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds  (h),  all  surrendei-s  must  be  by 
deed,  or  note  in  writing,  signed  by  the  parties  surrendering, 
or  his  agent  thereunto  authorized  in  writing ;  or  by  act  or 
operation  of  law.     There  is,  as  to  surrenders,  no  exception  in 
favour  of  leases  created  for  less  than  three  years,  with  a  two- 
thirds  rent  reserved,  which  by  s.  2  are  good  by  parol;  a 
surrender  of  a  parol  lease  must  therefore  be  in  writing  or  by  act 
of  law  (c).     The  question  as  to  whether  a  deed  unsigned?" 
but  sealed  and  delivered  would  not  satisfy  the  statute  has 

(a)  Sec.  322.     (6)  See  the  statute,  s.  297,  p.  326.     (c)  WoodfaU,  L-  4:  T.  270. 
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been  before  referred  of  (a).  By  R.  S.  0.c,98  "  an  assignment  R.  s.  o.  c.  98. 
of  a  chattel  interest  in  any  land/aml  aT.surrender  in  writing 
of  any  land,  not  being  an  interest  which  might  by  law 
have  been  created  without  writing  shall  be  void  at  law,  un- 
less made  by  deed."  Thus  a  surrender  of  a  parol  lease,  valid 
by  parol  as  being  exempted  from  the  first  ■  section  of  the 
Statute  of  Frauds,  will  suffice,  if  in  writing,  as  required  by 
that  statute,  or  if  by  operation  of  law,  and  need  not  be  by  deed ; 
but  if  the  interest  surrendered  were  such,  as  could  not 
have  been  created  without  writing,  as  for  instance  for  four 
years,  then  a  surrender  in  writing  must  be  by  deed.  The 
question  as  to  the  necessity  of  authority  to  the  agent  being 
by  deed,  and  not  merely  in  writing,  when  a  deed  is  requisite 
for  conveyance,  has  been  before  referred  to  (6).' 

'A  surrender  by  act  of  law  is  expressly  excepted  out  of  Surrender  in 
the  Statute  of  Frauds,  and  is  not  within  the  operation  of  the  surrender. 
Revised  Statute,  which  speaks  only  of  surrenders  in  writing 
ic),  A  surrender  in  law,  or  implied  surrender,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  surrender  in  fact,  may  take  place  by  the  acts 
of  the  parties :  thus,  when  a  lessee  for  years  accepts  a  lease 
from  his  lessor  for  any  term  of  which  any  part  was  included 
in  the  old  lease,  the  latter  shall  be  deemed  surrendered,  for  Instances  of. 
otherwise  the  new  lease  could  not  be  valid  ;  moreover  by 
acceptiug  the  new  lease,  the  lessee  admits  the  lessor  had 
power  to  make  it,  which  could  not  be  unless  the  first  lease 
were  surrendered.  And  even  though  under  the  second  lease, 
the  lessee  will  take  for  a  less  number  of  years  than  under 
the  first,  this  principle  will  apply  ;  thus,  if  a  lessee  for  thirty 
years  accept  a  new  lease  for  ten  years,  part  of  such  thirty, 
the  first  lease  is  surrendered  in  law :  so  also,  though  such 
second  lease  is  to  commence  three  years  after  its  execution, 
the  first  lease  will  cease  instantly  on  the  execution.  A  sur- 
render  in   law  may  arise  out  of  the  acts  of  the  parties 

(a)  See  sec,  306,  p.  338.     [h)  Ante,  p.  358.    (c)  Lewis  v.  Brooks,  8  U.  C.  R.  576. 
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moiely  ;  thus,  where  there  was  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year 
tleterminable  on  a  quarter's  notice,  and  the  lessor  licensed  the 
tenant  to  leave  in  the  middle  of  a  quarter,  and  he  left  ac- 
cordingly, and  the  lessor  took  possession,  it  was  held  this 
was  a  surrender  in  law  ;  and  the  landlord  could  not  recover 
any  part  of  the  current  quarter's  rent.  But  where  the  land- 
lord by  parol  agreed  that  the  tenant  might  leave,  and  the 
tenant  left  accordingly,  but  the  landlord  never  took  posses- 
sion or  did  anything  equivalent  to  taking  possession,  it  was 
held  there  was  no  surrender,  and  that  the  Statute  of  Frauds 
must  govern,  and  the  tenant  pay  rent  accruing  due  subse- 
quent to  his  leaving.  But  if  the  tenant  should  leave  on  such 
agreement  and  the  landlord  relet  to  another,  this  has  been 
held  a  taking  of  possession  by  the  landlord  and  so  equiva- 
lent to  a  suiTender.  The  mere  cancelling  the  lease  is  not 
sufficient,  though  a  circumstance  from  which, if  coupled  with 
others,  a  surrender  may  be  implied  (a).  If  a  lease  con- 
taining a  personal  covenant  for  payment  of  rent  be  surrend- 
ered, the  sun-enderer  still  remains  liable  to  pay  the  rent 
which  fell  due  before  the  surrender,  unless  under  special  cir- 
cumstances or  agreement  (b).' 
Effect  of  '  The  effect  of   a  surrender  is   of  course  that  the  estate 

ren^e?M  tT"^  thereby  surrendered  is  gone,  but  the  rights  of  strangers  are 
sub-lease.         however  preserved:  thus,  if  lessee  for  years  surrenders  to 
the  lessor,  or  acquire  from  him  the  reversion,  having  prior 
thereto  granted  a  sublease,  the  rights  of  the  sublessee  are  not 
prejudiced  (c).' 
Assi^ment         ^^-  i-^  assignment  is_properly  a  transfer, jir_making  over 
to  another,  of  the  right  one  has IrTo^iyTstate  ;  but  iris^usu- 
ally  applied  to  an  estate  for  life  oryeare^     And  itdiffei's  from 
a  lease  only  in  this  :  that  by  "aTTease  one  grants  an  interest 
♦  S.  327.       less  *than  his  own,  reserving  to  himself  a  reversion  ;  in  as- 
signments he  parts  withThe  whole  property,  and  the  assignee 

(a)  AnU  p.  343.    (h)  Bradfield  v.  Hopkins,  16  C.  P.  U.  C  298.     (c)  Ante,  s,  42. 
As  to  leases  surrendered  to  be  renewed,  see  4  Geo.  II.  c.  28,  s.  6. 
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stands  to  all  intents  and  purposes  in  the  place  of  the  assignor  ; 
'subject,  however,  to  an  exception  as  regards  both  the  bur-  Non-HaijiiitT 
den  of  covenants  entered  into  by  the  assignor,  and  the  bene-  not  mn^S*^ 
fit  of  covenants  made  to  him,  in  case  such  covenants  do  not  ^*'^  ^^^  '^"'^ 

-  -...-.II-.  -»ii.  II.—   >_iiii«_  -     -I .    -■  .  -       assigned. 

run  with  the  land.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  neces- 
sity for  applying  the  law  on  this  subject,  induces  us  to  con- 
sider it  at  some  length.' 

'  There  are,  apart  from  express  covenants  by  the  parties,  implied  cov- 
covenants  by  implication  of  law  :  thus,  a  covenant  would  be  ®'^^"*^' 
implied  after  entry,  fi'om  the  words  "  yielding  and  paying, " 
on  the  part  of  the  lessee  and  his  assigns  toj)ay,reiit  to  the 
reyersiorier.     So  the  words  "  demise  "  or  "  lease,"  will,  in  the  The  words 
absence  of  an  express  covenant,  raise  an  implied  covenant  f^^sT  ^"'^ 
against  the  landlord  for  quiet  enjoyment  by  the  lessee  and 
his  assigns  against  all  having  lawful  title.     But  his  liability 
ceases  when  he  assigns  his  estate  in  reversion,  which  destroys 
the  privity  of  estate  between  him  and  his  lessee :  so  also  it 
ceases  with  the  determination  of  his  estate  in  reversion,  as 
where  a  tenant  for  life  should  demise  for  a  term,  and  die  be- 
fore its  expiration,  no  action  will  lie  against  j^s  executors  on 
eA»iction^of  the  tenantafter^the  death  (a).' 

'  As  before  remarked,  (h)  covenant,3  implied  by  law  are  sub-  controUed  by 
servient  to,  and  controlled  by  express  covenants  between  the  ^^P'^^^^- 
parties  on  the  same  subject  matter ;  or  perhaps  it  may  be 
stated  thus,  that  no  covenant  will  arise  by  implication  of  law 
on  any  matter  as  to  which  the  parties  have  themselves  ex- 
pressly provided.  The  maxim  applies  " expressum  facit  ces- 
sare  taciturn."  ' 

'  Implied  covenants,  or  as  they  are  sometimes  termed  cov-  implied  cov- 
enants in  law,  are  binding  between  the  parties  by  reason  of  by^  rSln'^'of 
the  privity  of  estate  between  them,  and  are  binding  only  as  prilitv"^f 


pnvity 

long  as  that  privity  of  estate  exists :  thus,  on  the  implied  ^®^*®- 
covenant  to  pay  rent,  to  farm  in  a  husband-like  manner  and  Instances  as  to 

lessee. 

(a)  Penfold  v.  Abbott,  32  L.  J.  N.  S.  Q.  B.  68,  per  Wightman,  J.,  and  cases 
there  referred  to.    See  also  Ante  p.  359.     (6)  Ante,  p.  359. 
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with  estate. 


Exception. 


use  t^  premises  in  a  teuant-liko  manner,  wiiich  are  coven- 
ants the  law  will  imply,  the  lessee  will  continue  liaijle  only 
so  long  as  his  privity  of  estate  continues,  that  is,  so  lon^^  an 
lie  jg  lessee  ;  for  if  he  assign,  the  privity  of  estate  between 
him  and  his  landlord  ceases,  and  he  is  no  longer  liable.  The 
privity  of  estate  after  assignineut  <)xists  between  the  land- 
lord and  the  assignee,  and  the  assignee  becomes  liable  in  his 
turn,  during  its  continuance,  to  the  landlord  on  the  implied 
Riin  with  the  Covenants.  On  his  assigning  he  ceases  to  be  liable,  and 
den  ami  bene- so  on  through  all  assignments:  in  other  words,  implied 
"  '  '^*"**'  covenants  always  "  run  with  the  land  "  as  the  technical 
expression  i.s  ;  and  the  party  who  takes  the  estate,  takes,  dur- 
ing the  time  he  holds  such  estate,  the  burden  and  the  benefit 
of  the  implied  covenants,  which  go  with  the  land.  It  must 
be  here  remarked  that  the  original  lessee  cannot,  by  destroy- 
ing the  privity  of  estate  between  him  and  his  landlord,  es- 
cape liability  on  his  implied  covenant  to  pay  rent,  without 
his  lessor's  assent,  which  assent  may  be  expressed  or  implied  : 
jreceipt  of  rent  from  the  assignee  of  the  [essee  by  the  lessor 
implies  assent  to  the  assignment :  but  no  assent  of  tlie  lassor  \ 
h  reqiiisite  to  any  assiffliment  by  aov  assif/neej  tbgugh  such 
assignee  should  assign  to  a  pauper. ' 

From  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  cesser  of  the  liability 
of  the  lessee  with  his  estate,  on  his  assigning  with  the  lessor's 
assent,  it  became  important  to  the  lessor  to  have  express 
covenants  under  which  the  lessee  should  continue  liable, 
notwithstanding  and  after  assignment :  and  to  these,  as  ad- 
ditional security,  iHs  usuaL  to  add  a  clause  of  reentry  in  the 
less2r_and  his  assi^ns^n  breach  ;  the  benefit  of  which,  being 
a  condition  subsequent,  could  not  before  the  statute  32  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  34,  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  cissignee  of  the 
lessor  (a).' 

'  Express  covenants  are  sometimes   termed   covenants  ia 


Necessity  for 
express  cove- 
nants. 


Privity  of  con- 
tract on  ex- 


la)  S.  156,  p.  182, 
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deed,  as  distinguished  from  covenants  in  law  or  iSiplied  press  cove- 
covenants,  and  the  liability  on  them  arises  out  of  privity  of 
contract,  as  distinguished  from  the  liability  on  implied  cove- 
nants arising  out  of  privity  of  estate. 

Any  lawful  contract  may  be  the  subject  matter  of  express  How  far  assij,'- 
covenant,  but  there  is  sometimes  great  difficulty  in  deter-  burden  or 

benefit, 


I  or  tli 


mining  how  far,  and  in  what  particulars,  an  assignee  of  the 
estate  of  a  covenantor  is  bound  by,  or  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fit of,  a  covenant ;  and  how  far  covenants  run  with  the  land 
and  reversion. 

The  subject  may  be  considered  under  the  following  heads:  l-  Though  not 

,     ,  .  .  I  named;  2. 

1.  Where   assigns   are  within   the    covenants,    though  not  Only  because 

T      ^     ,TT,  IT  i       ■,     named;  3. 

named  ;  2.   W  here  they  are  so  only  because  they  are  named ;  Never,  though 
3.  Where  they  are  not  so,  though  named. 

Ill  considering  the  above,  perhaps  no  better  or  more  cqncise 
statement  can  be  given  than  that  of  the  Real  Property  Com- 
missioners in  their  thii'd  report.  Their  deduction  froija  the 
authorities  is  thus  :  f  1st./  Thatfin  order  to  make  a  covenant  Class  i. 
run  strictly  with  the  land  so  as  to  bind  the  assiofnee  or  give 
him  tli^e  benefit  without  his  Ijeing  named,  it  must  relate,  di- 
rectly tp^tke  land,  or  to  a  thing  in  existence,  parcel  of  the 
cfemise.  2nd.  That  where  it  respects  a  thing  not  in  exist-  Class  2. 
ence  at  the  time,  but  which  when  it  comes  into  existence 
will  be  annexed  to  the  land,  the  covenant  may  be  made  to 
bind  the  assigns  by  naming  them,  but  will  not  bind  them 
unless  named."  It  has,  however,  been  doubted  whether  as- 
signees will  not  be  bound  though  not  named,  (a).  "  3rd.  Class  s. 
That  when  it  respects  a  thing  not  annexed,  nor  to  be  an- 
nexed to  the  land,  or  a  thing  collateral  or  in  its  nature 
merely  personal,  the  covenant  will  not  run,  that  is,  it  w^ill 
not  bind  the  assignee  nor  pass  to  him,  even  though  he  is 
named  (6)." ' 

'  It  may  be  as  well  to  illustrate  the  above  by  cases.    Cove-  illustrations  of 
Class  1. 

(a)  Minshall  v.  Oakes,  2  H.  &  N.  793.     See  1  Smith  Lg.  Ca.  82. 
(*)  Third  Report,  p.  4-5. 
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nnnts  to  pay  rent,  to  keep  cxistivf/  buildings  and  fences  in 
repair,  to  observe  particular  modes  of  culture  on  the  lessee's 
part,  and  the  covenant  for  (piiet  enjoyment  on  the  lessor's 
]>art,  are  all  instances  under  the  first  class,  in  which  the 
covenants  run  with  the  hind,  and  the  assigns  would  be  within 
the  covenant,  though  not  named  ;  so  that  the  assigns  of  the 
lessor  or  lessee  may  be  liable' on  and  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  the  covenants.  Thus,  on  the  covenant  to  keep  in  repair 
the  dwelling-house  demised,  the  assignee  of  the  lessee  would 
be  liable ;  and  on  the  covenant  for  (juiet  enjoyment  the 
assignee  of  the  lessor  would  be  liable,  in  case  he  evicted  the 
tenant  without  sufficient  cause.' 
Of  class  2.  '  Covenants  to  erect  buildings  or  to  plant  trees  on  the  pre- 

mises, are  instances  under  the  second  class,  in  which  assigns 
are  bound  if  named,  but  not  bound  if  not  named ;  but  this 
must  be  taken  subject  to  the  doubt  before  expressed.' 
Of  class  3.  '  Covenants  to  repair  or  build  a  house  of  the  premises  de- 

raised  are  cases  under  the  third  class,  in  which  the  assigas 
will  not  be  bound  though  named.' 

"  Where  the  J-itk  o^the_  covenantor  and  covenantee  is 
equitablr^the  covenants  fi-om  the  one  to  the  other  are  cove- 
nants in  gross,  which  do  not  run   with   the  lander  convey 
any  nght^oiaction  to  the  assignee  "  (a). 
Assignees  '  As  regards  both  th^e^burden  and  hene^tJiQ itssiffnees^on 

titkd  in  re-^°  these  cxpress  covenants  running  with  the  land,  theyM3e]>end 
o/^fa/e.^and''"  I'Gspectively  on  the  pHviUi___of^  estate  existing  betweenj,he 
parties  ;  and  they  continue  only  so  long  as  such  privity  con- 
tinues ;  though,  of  course,  if  a  breach  liave  happened  during 
the  existence  of  the  privity  of  estate,  its  subsequent  destruc- 
tion will  not  destroy  the  liability  for  the  breach  (6). 

As  betw^een  lessor  and  lessee,  there  is  privity  both  of  con- 
tract and  of  estate  ;  and  therefore  the  lessee  is  liable  in  debt 
on  the  demise,  by  reason  of  the  latter ;  and  on  the  covenant 
to  pay  by  reason  of  the  former.' 


only  whilst  it 
continues 


C.'ises  of  pri- 
vity of  con- 
tract and  of 
estate. 


(a)  Per  Spragge,  C,  Claxion  v.  Gilbert,  24  C.  P.  U.  C.  512.    (t)  Ante,  p.  67. 
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•  There  is  privity  of  contract  only,  where  the  lessee  having  Of  contract 

lilt-  1  •         '     1  1-     only. 

covenanted  has  assigned  all  his  term  ;  and  in  such  case  his 
liability  on  his  covenants  will  continue,  for  the  privity  of 
contract  is  not  destroyed  with  the  privity  of  estate  by  the 

assifrnment.     The  privity  of  estate  will  thenceforth  exist  be-  Privity  of 

o  .. -•    *-— --^y. estate. 

tween  the  lessor  and  the  assignee,  and  each  will  be  liable  to 
the  other  on  the  covenants  in  the  lease,  according  to  the 
principles  above  explained  :  thus,  as^  regards  j'ent^  the_lessee 
will  continue  liable  on  his  covenant,  notwithstanding  the 
lessor  may  have  accepted  the  assignee  as  tenant  (a) ;  and 
the  assignee  will  be  liable  for  such  rent  as  may  fall  due 
whilst  (but  only  whilst)  assignee,  by  reason  of  the  privity  of 
estate  between  him  and  the  lessor  (6).  It  is  said  that  as 
regards  covenants  contained  in  the  original  lease,  the  privity  Privity  of  con- 

-  .,„,.,,  ,  ...       tract  and  right 

of  contract,  or  right  or  action  thereon,  by  or  against  assig-  of  action  trans- 

nees,  is  transferred  with  the  privity  of  estate  ;  and  that  as  estate. 

regards  the  right  of  an  assignee  of  the  reversion  to  sue  on 

the  original  covenants  of  the  lessee  (though  relating  to  the 

land),  or  to  take  the  benefit  of  any  condition  of  reentry,  that 

this  did  not  exist  at  common  law,  but  that  the  stat.  32  Hen. 

VIII.,  c.  34,  s.  4,  gave  him  the  benefit  of  such  right  of  reentry, 

and  transferred  to  him  the  privity  of  contract  on  such  cove" 

nants  of  the  lessee  (c).     Where  privity  of  contract  and  right 

of  action  is  thus  transferred,  it  lasts  only  during  the  pri\dty 

of  estate,  or  continuance  of  the  assignees'  interest,  and  again 

passes  with  it  as  regards  future  breaches.' 

'If  the  lessee  suhlet,th.en  as  the  sub-lessee  has  not  the  whole  Privity, nei- 
estate  which  the  lessee  had,  there  will  be  no  privity  of  estate  tract  nor  of 
between  the  original  lessor  and  sub-lessee,  and  as  there  is  of  action.    " 
also  no  privity  of  contract,  neither  can  sue  the  other.  There 
is,  however,  an  exception  to  this,  as  far  as  regards  the  right  Exception  un- 
of  action  given  by  E.  S.  0.  c.  136,  on  merger  of  the  reversion  c^\sq,  '     ' 
of  the  sub-lessor,  which  was  befere  alluded  to  (d).  By  reason 

(a)  Montgomery  v.  Spence,  23  U.C.R.  39.     (6)  Magrath  v.  Todd,  26  U.C.R.  87. 
(r)  Sugden  on  Vendors,  c.  15,  s.  1,  clauses  16,  17.         (d)  Sec.  42,  p.  68. 


license  once 
given. 
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of  tlu'  privity  of  estate  between  the  parties,  and  ai«lerl  some- 
times by  the  operation  of  the  stat.  .'i2  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  34,  the 
a.ssignee  in  deed  or  in  law  of  assignees  in  hifiiiitum  of  the 
lessor  can  sue  and  be  sued  by  the  assignee  in  deed  or  in 
law  of  assignees  in  infinitum  of  the  lessee,  on  any  covenant 
lunning  with  the  lands  and  reversion  («),' 
Condition  of         'As  regards  conditions  of  re-entry  by  the  reversioner  on 
breachof  '       breach  of  covenants  by  the  tenant ;  much  caution  was  at 
for  ever  on*^"^  Common  Law  requisite  in  giving  assent  to  the  non-observ- 
ance of  the  covenants,  for  if  once  assent  w(^iy  fjivf^n,  Mih 
rightLof  re  entry  was  gone  for  ever,  and  no  advantage  could 
be  taken  ot"  it  on  a  subsequent  l)reach.     The  principle  was 
that  every  condition  of  re-entry  is  entire  and  indivisible,  and 
if  once  it  has  been  waived  it  could  not  again  bs  enforced  (6). 
In  the  third  report  of  the  Real  Poperty  Commissioners  it  is 
said  "  it  has  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  been  decided  that 
this  doctrine  applies  to  any  other  covenant  or  condition  than 
that  against  alienation  (c),  but  it  would  seem  to  be  equally 
applicable  on  principle  to  covenants  and  conditions  resti-ic- 
tive  of  carrying  on  particular  trades,  a  id  to  all  covenants 
and  conditions  by  which  the  consent  of  the  lessor  is  made 
requisite  for  doing  any  particular  act.''     The  common  law 
ioctrine  is  varied  by  R   S.  O.  c.  13G,  ss.  9,  10,  11,  under 
which  the  assent  given  to  non-observance,  or  waiver  of  breach 
of  covenants  or  conditions  extends  only  to  the  assent  actu- 
ally given,  or  the  specific  breach,  and  not  to  any  proceeding 
for  subsequent  breach.   Provision  is  also  made  that  in  the  case 
of  license  to  one  of  several  co-owners  to  assign  or  un  lerlet 
his  interest,  or  part  thereof,  the  license  shall  not  destroy  re- 


(a)  As  to  the  law  generally,  see  Spencer's  case,  1  Smith's  Lg.  Cases,  68.  Su^'- 
den  on  Vendors,  supra  :  Addison  on  Contracts,  7  Ed.,  p.  314  ;  Thu.rshy  v.  Plant, 
1  Wms.  Sannd.  240. 

(6J  Diimpor's  case,  1  Smith's  Lg.  Cases  47. 

(c)  See  however  the  subject  alluded  to  by  Lord  Eldon,  in  Ifalcr  v.  Foundling 
Hospital,  1  \.  &  E.  191. 
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medies  in  case  of  fiituie  breach  as  to  tlie  remaining  part,  or 
as  to  other  co-owners  (a).' 

'  Of  the  creation  of  rents  and  remedies  for  {heir  recovery, 
and  for  forfeiture,  and  of  other  matters  between  landlord 
and  tenant  we  hav^e  before  treated  (6).' 

A  defeasance  is  a  collateral  deed,  made  at  the  same  time  Defeasance. 


with  a  feoffment  oj  other  conveyance ^^containintr  certain 
conditions,  upon  the  performance  of  jvhich  tlie  estate  then 
createcl  niay^bg.^dti^ated  or_  totally  imdone.  And  in  this 
manner  mortgages  were  in  former  times  usually  made  ;  the 
mortgagor  enfeoffing  the  mortgagee,  and  he  at  the  same  time 
executing  a  deed  of  defeasance,  whereby  the  feoffment  was 
rendered  void  on  repayment  of  the  money  borrowed  at  a 
certain  day.  And  this,  when  executed  at  the  same  time 
with  the  original  feoflt'ment,  was  considered  as  part  of  it  by  the 
ancient  law,  and  therefore  only  indulged ;  no  subsequent 
secret   revocation    of    a  solemn  convej^^ance,    executed  by  ^..^ 

livery  of  seisin,  being  allowed  in  those  days  of  simplicity 
and  truth  ;  though,  when  uses  were  afterwards  introduced, 
a  revocation  of  such  uses  was  permitted  by  the  courts  of 
equity.  But  things  that  were  merel}^  executory,  or  to  be 
completed  by  matter  subsequent  (as  rents,  of  which  no 
seisin  could  be  had  till  the  time  of  payment)  ;  and  so  also 
annuities,  conditions,  warranties,  and  the  like  were  always 
liable  to  be  recalled  by  defeasances  to  the  time  of  their 
creation. 

(^_2^There  yet  remain  to  be  spoken  of  some  fe w  con veyan-  Conveyances 
ces,  which  have  their_force  and  operation  by  virtue  of  the  by\he^tatute 
Statute  of  Uses.  UsS'and 

Uses  and  trusts  are,  in  their  original,  of  a  nature  very  *'"^''*^- 
similar,  or  rather  exactly  the  same  ;  answeriuo-  more  to  the 
Jidei-commissum  than  the  itsus  fructus  of  the  civil  law : 


(a)  See  as  to  this  Act  and  the  covenants  not  to  assign  or  sublet,  note  to  Dum- 
jwr'x  case,  1  Smith  Lg.  Ca.  and  Leith  Rl.  Prop.  Stats,  pp.  1-9. 

(b)  Ante.  3.  28  et  ssq.  and  ch.  10. 
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wliich  latter  was  tlie  temporary  rij^'lit  of  using  a  thing, 
without  having  the  ultimate  property,  or  full  dominion  of 
the  substance,  liut  the Jiflei-commi mum.,  which  usually  was 
created  by  will,  was  the  disposal  of  an  inheritance  to  one,  in 
•S.  328.  confidence  that  he  *  should  convey  it,  or  dispose  of  the 
profits,  at  the  will  of  another.  And  it  was  the  business  of  a 
particular  magistrate,  the  2>''fc^er  Jidei-commissarius,  insti- 
tuted by  Augustus,  to  enforce  the  observance  of  this  con- 
fidence. So  that  the  right  thereby  given  wa.s  looked  upon 
as  a  vested  right,  and  entitled  to  a  remedy  from  a  court  of 
justice  :  which  occasioned  that  known  division  of  rights  by 
the  Roman  law,  into  jus  legitimum,  a  legal  right,  which 
was  remedied  by  the  ordinary  course  of  law;  jusjiducia- 
rium,  a  right  in  trust,  for  which  there  was  a  remedy  in  con- 
science ;  and  in  jus  precarium,  a  right  in  curtesy,  for  which 
the  remedy  was  only  by  intreaty  or  request.  In  our  law%  a 
use  might  be  ranked  under  the  rights  of  the  second  kind  ; 
being  a  confidence  reposed  in  another  who  was  tenant  of  the 
land,  or  teri'e-tenant,  that  he  should  dispose  of  the  land  ac- 
cording to  the  intentions  of  cestuy  que  use,  or  him  to  whose 
use  it  was  gi-antcd,  and  suffer  him  to  take  the  profits.  As, 
if  a  feoffment  was  made  to  A.  and  his  heirs,  to  the  use  of  (or 
in  trust  for)  B.  and  liis  heirs ;  here,  at  the  common  law,  A. 
the  terre-tenant  had  the  legal  property  and  possession  of  the 
land,  but  B.  the  cestuy  que  use  was  in  conscience  and  equity 
to  have  the  profits  and  disposal  of  it. 
First  introduc-      This  notion  was  transplanted  into  England  from  the  civil 

tion.  ^  ^ 

law,  about  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  by  means 
of  the  foreign  ecclesiastics  ;  who  introduced  it  to  evade  the 
Statutes  of  Mortmain,  by  obtaining  grants,  not  to  their  re- 
ligious houses  directly,  but  to  the  use  of  the  religious  houses 
(a);  which  the  clerical  chancellors  of  those  times  held  to  be 
fidei-coTnmissa,  and  binding  in  conscience  ;    and  therefore 

>«)  S.  272,  p.  296. 
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assumed  the  jurisdiction  wliich  Augustus  had  vested  in  his 
prwtor,  or  compelling  the  execution  of  such  trusts  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  And,  as  it  was  most  easy  to  obtain 
such  grants  from  dying  persons,  a  maxim  was  established, 
that  though  by  law  the  lands  themselves  were  not  devisable, 
yet,  if  a  testator  had  enfeoffed  another  to  his  own  use,  and 
so  was  *  possessed  of  the  use  only,  such  was  devisable  by  *S.  329. 
will.  But  we  have  seen  (a)  how  this  evasion  was  crushed 
in  its  infancy,  by  statute  15  Ric.  II.  c.  5,  with  respect  to  the 
religious  houses. 

Yet,  the  idea  being  once  introduced,  however  fraudulently.  Establishment 
it  afterwards  continued  to  be  often  innocently,  and  some-  Equity, 
times  very  laudably,  applied  to  a  number  of  civil  purposes : 
particularly  as  it  removed  the  restraint  of  alienations  by 
will,  and  permitted  the  owner  of  lands  in  his  life-time  to 
make  various  designations  of  their  profits,  as  prudence,  or 
justice,  or  family  convenience,  might  from  time  to  time  re- 
quire. Till,  at  length,  during  our  long  wars  in  France,  and 
the  subsequent  civil  commotions  between  the  Houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  uses  grew  almost  universal ;  through  the  de- 
sire that  men  had  (when  their  lives  were  continually  in 
hazard),  of  providing  for  their  children  by  will,  and  of 
securing  their  estates  from  forfeitures;  when  each  of  the 
contending  parties,  as  they  became  uppermost,  alternately 
attainted  the  other.  Wherefore,  about][tlie  reign  of  Edward 
IV.,  (before  whose  time.  Lord  Bacon  remarks,  there  are  not 
six  cases  to  be  found  relating  to  the  doctrine  of  uses),  the 
courts  of  equityjbegan  to  reduce  them  to  something  of  a 
regular  system. 

Originally  it  was  held  that  the  Chancery^  could  give  no 
relief,  but  against  the  very  person  himself  intrusted  for 
cestuy  que  use,  and  not  against  his  heir  or  alienee.  This  was 
altered  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  with  respect  to  the  heir ; 

(a)  S.  272,  p.  296. 


:i7<; 
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and  afU'iwanls  the  same  rule,  by  a  parity  of  reason,  was  ex- 
tended to  such  alienees  as  liad  purchased  either  without  a 
vahiablc  consideration,  or  witli  an  express  notice  of  the  use. 
i')ut  jiurcha.ser  for  valuable  consideration,  without  notice, 
might  hold  the  land  discharged  of  any  trust  or  confidence. 
And  also  it  was  held,  that  neither  the  king  or  queen,  on  ac- 
•S.  330.  count  of  their  dignity  royal,  nor  any  corporation  *  aggregate, 
on  account  of  its  limited  capacity,  could  be  seised  to  any  use 
but  their  own ;  that  is,  they  might  hold  the  lands,  but  were 
not  compellable  to  execute  the  trust. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  use  itself,  or  the  interest  of  cesiuy 
que  use,  was  learnedly  refined  upon  with  many  elaborate 
distinctions.  And,  1.  It  w^as  held  that  nothing  could  be 
granted  to  a  use,  whereof  the  use  is  inseparable  from  the 
possession ;  as  annuities,  ways,  commons,  and  authorities 
qmt  ipso  usxi  consumiintur :  or  whereof  the  seisin  could 
Uses  could  not  not  be  instantly  given.     2.  A  use  could  not  be  raised  without 

])e  raised  \vith-  m    •       j.  •  i        j.-  t?  ^  i  r     ar 

out  a  consi-  '^  suiTicient  Consideration.  Jb  or  where  a  man  makes  a  leon- 
t  eration  ;  n^ent  to  another,  without  any  consideration,  equity  presumes 
that  he  meant  it  to  the  use  of  himself  (a)  unless  he  expressly 
declares  it  to  be  to  the  use  of  another,  and  then  nothing 
shall  be  presumed  contrary  to  his  own  expressions.  But  if 
either  a  good  or  a  valuable  consideration  appears  equity  will 
immediately  raise  a  use  correspondent  to  such  consideration. 
3.  Uses  were  descendible  according  to  the  rules  of  the  com- 
mon  law,  in  the  case  of  inheritances  in  possession  ;  for  in 
this  and  many  other  respects  cequitas  sequitur  legem,  and 
cannot  establish  a  different  rule  of  property  from  that  which 
the  law  has  established.  4.  Uses  might  be  assigned  by 
secret  deeds  between  the  parties,  or  be  devised  by  last  will 
and  testament ;  for  as  the  lega]  estate  in  the  soil  was  not 
transferi'ed  by  these  transactions,  no  livery  of  seisin  was 
*S.  331.        necessary;  *and  as  the   intention  of  the   parties  was   the 


wore  descend- 
ible; 


might  be  as- 
signed or  de- 
vised ; 


'  («)  See  s.  2!)6.  p.  324. 
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leading  princi})le  in  this  species  of  property,  any  instrument 
declaring  that  intention  was  allowed  to  be  binding  in  e([uity. 

5.  Furthermore  uses  were  not  liable  to  any  of  the  feodal  pf^t  lia|^l''  to 
burthens ;    and  particularly  did  not  escheat  for  felony  or  ^^'^^^  '■ 
other  defect  of  blood ;  for  escheats,  &c.,  are  the  consequence 

of  tenure,  and  uses  are  held  of  nobody :  but  the  land  itself 
was  liable  to  escheat,  whenever  the  blood  of  the  feoft'ee  to 
uses  was  extinguished  by  crime  or  by  defect ;  and  the  lord 
(as  was  before  observed)  might  hold  it  discharged  of  the  use. 

6.  No  wife  could  be  endowed,  or  husba^id^Ji^e-his  curtesy,  dower  or  cur- 
of  a  use;    for  no  trust  was  declared  foj'  their  benefit,  at 

the  original  grant  of  the  estate.  And  therefore  it  became 
customary,  when  most  estates  were  put  in  use,  to  settle  be- 
fore marriage  some  joint  estate  to  the  use  of  the  husband 
and  wife  for  their  lives ;  which  was  the  original  of  modern 
jointures  (c).  7.  A  use  could  not  be  extended  by  writ  of  "oi"  «'<'fl"''>  *<^- 
elegit  or  other  legal  process,  for  the  debts  of  cestui  que  use. 
For,  being  merely  a  creature  of  equity,  the  common  law, 
which  looked  no  farther  than  to  the  person  actually  seised 
of  the  land,  could  award  no  process  against  it. 

It  is  impracticable,  upon  our  present  plan,  to  pur.sue  the 
doctrine  of  uses  through  all  the  refinements  and  niceties 
which  the  ingenuity  of  the  times  (abounding  in  subtile  dis- 
quisitions) deduced  from  this  child  of  the  imagination,  when 
once  a  departure  was  permitted  from  the  plain,  simple  rules 
of  property  established  by  the  antient  law.  These  principal 
outlines  will  be  fully  sufficient  to  shew  the  ground  of  Lord 
Bacon's  complaint,  that  this  course  of  proceeding  "was  turned 
to  deceive  many  of  their  just  and  reasonable  rights.  A  man 
that  had  cause  to  sue  for  land,  knew  not  against  whom  to 
*  bring  his  action,  or  who  was  the  owner  of  it.  The  wife  *S.  332, 
was  defi'auded  of  her  thirds ;  the  husband  of  his  curtesy ; 
the  lord  of  his  wardship,  relief,  heriot,  and  escheat ;  the  cre- 

(a)  Ante,  p.  148. 


n  rvt 
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(litor  of  his  extent  for  debt ;  and  the  poor  tenant  of  his 
lease."  To  reniedy'these  inconveniences  abundance  of  statutes 
were  provided,  wliich  made  the  hinds  liable  to  be  extended 
by  the  creditoi-s  of  centuy  que  use,  allowed  actions  for  the 
freehold  to  be  brought  against  him,  if  in  the  actual  pernancy 
or  enjoyment  of  the  profits  ;  made  him  liable  to  actions  of 
waste  ;  established  his  conveyances  and  leases  made  without 
the  concurrence  of  his  feoffees ;  and  gave  the  lord  the  ward- 
ship of  his  heir,  with  certain  other  feodal  perquisites. 
The  Statute  of  These  provisions  all  tended  to  consider  cestuy  que  uxe  as 
the  real  owner  of  the  estate  ;  and  at  length  that  idea  was  car- 


ried into  full  effect  by  the  Stat.  224Jen/mL^J0,  which  is 
usually  called  the  Statute  of  Uses,  or^  in  conveyances  and 
^v^ '  pleadings,  the  statute  /or  transfeiynnn  tises  into  possession. 

_ '^  The  hint  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  what  was  done  at 

the  accession  of  King  Richard  III.;  who,  having,  when  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  been  frequently  made  a  feoffee  to  uses,  would 
upon  the  assumption  of  the  crown  (as  the  law  was  then  un- 
derstood) have  been  entitled  to  hold  the  lands  discharged  of 
the  use.  But,  to  obviate  so  notorious  an  unjustice,  an  act 
of  Parliament  was  immediately  passed,  which  ordained,  that 
where  he  had  been  so  enfeoffed  jointly,  wnth  other  persons, 
the  land  should  vest  in  the  other  feoffees,  as  if  he  had  never 
been  named ;  and  that,  where  he  stood  solely  enfeoffed,  the 
estate  itself  should  vest  in  cestuy  que  use  in  like  manner  as 
he  had  the  use.  And  so  the  Statute  of  Heniy  VIII.,  after 
reciting  the  various  inconveniences  before  mentioned,  and 
many  others,  enacts^  that  "  whenany  ijerson  shall  be  seised 
of  lands,  fcc,  to  the  use,  confidence,  or  trust,  of  any  other 
*S.  333.  person  or  body  *  politic,  the  person  or  corporation  entitled 
to  the  use  in  fee-simple,  fee-tail,  foi-life7or  years,  or  other- 
wise,  shall  from  thenceforth  stand  and  be  seised  or  possessed 
of  the  land,  t*cc.,  of  and  in  the  li^^  estates  as  they  haveln 
use,  trust,  or  confidence :  and  that  the  estate  of  the  person 
so  seised  to  uses  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  him  or  them  that 
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have  the  use,  in  such  quality,  manner,  form,  and  condition 

as  "they  had  before' in  tlie'^sc."    The  statute   thus  executes  Effect  of  the 

'  7- T     xi"/-      -L  "        iu  Statute. 

the  use,  as  our  lawyers  term  it ;  that  is,  it  conveys  the  pos- 
session to  the  u.se,  and  transfers  the  use   into  possession ;         , 
thereby  making  cestuy  que  use  complete  owner  of  the  lands     ^X' 
and  tenements,  as  well  at  law  as  in  equity. 

The  statute  having  thus^ooTabolished  the  conveyance  to 
uses,  but  only  annihilated  the  intervening  estate  of  the  feof- 
fee, and  turned  the  interest  of  cestuy  que  use  into  a  legal 
instead  of  an  equitable  ownership,  the  courts  of  common 
law  began  to  take  cognizance  of  uses,  instead  of  sending  the 
party  to  seek  his  relief  in  Chancery.  And,  considering  them 
now  as  merely  a  mode  of  conveyance,  very  many  of  the  i-ules 
before  established  in  equity  were  adopted  with  improve- 
ments by  the  judges  of  the  common  law.  The  same  persons 
only  were  held  capable  of  being  seised  to  a  use,  the  same 
considerations  were  necessary  for  raising  it,  and  it  could  only 
be  raised  of  the  same  hereditaments  as  formerly.  But  as 
the  statute,  the  instant  it  was  raised,  converted  it  into  an 
actual  possession  of  the  land(a  great  number  of  the  incidents, 
that  formerly  attended  it  in  its  fiduciary  state,  were  now  at 
an  end/)  The  land  could  not  escheat  or  be  forfeited  by  the 
act  or  defect  of  the  feoffee,  nor  be  aliened  to  any  purchasor 
discharged  of  the  use,  nor  be  liable  to  dower  or  curtesy,  on 
account  of  the  seisin  of  such  feoffee  ;  because  the  legal  estate 
never  rests  in  him  for  a  moment,  but  is^instantaneously 
transferred  tocestuy^uejase  a.^  soon  as  the  use  is  declared. 
And,  as  the  use  and  the  land  were  now  convertible  terms, 
they  became  liable  to  dower,  curtesy,  and  escheat,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  seisin  of  cestuy  que  use,  who  was  now  become 
the  terre-tenant  also ,  and  they  likewise  were  no  longer  de- 
visable by  will. 

*  The  various  necessities  of  mankind  induced  also  the      *  S.  334. 
judges  very  soon  to  depart  from  the  rigour  and  simplicity  of  nojf  Jj^ayrbe 
the  rules  of  the  common  law,  and  to  allow  a  more  minute  executed  the 


nso 
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Kemninin:^ 
use. 


umuuit  th''       anil   coini)lex  constriu-tioii   ujton   cuiivfyaiices  to  usl-s  than 

lonveyaiico  is  ,  i-      i        i       i  i 

iiiivJo,  Upon  otiicrs.     Hence  it  was  adjudged,  that  the   use  need 

not  always  be  executed  the  instant  the  conveyance  is 
made  ;  but,  if  it  cannot  take  ettect  at  that  time,  the  oper- 
ation of  the  statute  may  wait  till  the  use  shall  arise  upon 
some  future  contingency,  to  happen  with  in  a  reasonable 
(a)  period  of  time,  '  namely  within  such  a  period  as  not  to 
transgress  the  rule  against  perpetuities ; '  and  in  the  mean- 
while the  antient  use  shall  remain  in  the  original  gi-antor:  as, 
when  lands  are  conveyed  to  the  use  of  A.  and  B.,  after  a 
marriage  shall  be  had  between  them ;  '  in  which  case,  if  the 
conveyance  were  a  common  law  conveyance  or  statutory 
grant,  it  would  be  to  a  grantee  to  uses  and  his  heirs  to 
the  use  of  A.  and  B.  after  their  marriage ;  or,  if  it  were  a 
bargain  and  sale  for  money,  it  would  be  simply  to  A,  and  B. 
after  their  marriage.  A  further  instance  is  afforded  by  the 
case  of  a  bargain  and  sale  or  covenant  to  stand  seised  on, 
the  bargainee  or  covenantee  doing  any  future  named  act  (b). 

Springing  use.  These,  which  are  called  springing  uses,  differ  from  an  execu- 
tory devise  in  tliat  tliere  nmst  bea  person  seised  to  such  uses 
at  the  time  when  the  contingency  happens,  else  they  can 
never  be  executed  by  the  statute ;  and  therefore,  if  the  es- 
tate of  the  grantee  to  such  use  be  destroyed  by  alienation  or 
otherwise,  before  the  contingency  aiises,  the  use  is  destroyed 


(a)  Jones  on  Uses,  p-  .50. 

(6)  Shifting,  secondary  and  springing  uses,  are  frequentlj-  confounded  with 
each  other,  and  with  future  or  contingent  uses.  'J'hey  may,  perhaps,  be  thus 
classed  :  1st.  Shifting  or  secondary  uses,  which  take  effect  in  derogation  of  some 
other  estate,  and  are  either  limited  expressly  by  the  deed,  or  are  authorized  to 
be  created  by  some  person  named  in  the  deed.  2ndlj',  Springing  uses,  confining 
this  class  to  uses  limited  to  arise  on  a  future  event,  where  no  preceding  use  is 
limited,  and  which  do  not  take  effect  in  derogation  of  any  other  interest  than 
that  which  results  to  the  grantor,  or  remains  in  him,  in  the  meantime.  3rdly, 
Future  or  contingent  uses,  are  properly  uses  to  take  effect  as  remainders  ;  for  in- 
stance, a  use  to  the  unborn  son  of  A.,  after  a  previous  limitation  to  lam  for  life, 
or  for  years,  determinable  on  his  life,  is  a  future  or  contingent  use ;  but  yet 
does  not  ans\ver  the  notion  of  either  a  shifting  or  a  springing  use.  Contingent 
uses  naturally  arose  after  the  statute  of  27  Hen.  VIII.,  in  imitation  of  contin- 
gent remainders.     See  Gilbert  on  Uses,  by  Ld.  St.  Leonards,  c.  2,  p.  152,  note. 
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for  ever ;  whereas,  by  an  executoiy  devise,  the  freehold  it- 
self is  transferred  to  the  future  devisee.     '  Therefore,  if,  in 
the  c^se  first  above  put,  the  grantee  to  uses  had  taken  a  mere 
life  estate  and  had  died,  or  surrendered  his  estate  to  the 
jrrantor,  the  use  in  favour  of  A.  and  B.  could  not  take  effect.' 
It  was  also  held,  that  a  use,  though  executed,  may  change  Secondary  or 
from  one  to  another  by  circumstances  ex  2-)0st  facto  ;  as,  if  A.  "^1^*^"^'  •^''^''• 
makes  a  feoffment  *to  the  use  of  his  intended  wife  and  her      *  S.  335. 
eldest  son,  for  their  lives,  upon  the  marriage  the  wife  takes 
the  whole  use  in  severalty  ;  and,  upon  the  birth  of  a  son,  the 
use  is  executed  jointly  in  them  both.   This  is  sometimes  called 
a  shifting  use.    And  by  shifting  use,  as  by  executory  devise, 
a  fee  may  be  limited  to  take  effect  after  and  annul  a  prior 
fee,  so  that  it  be  to  take  effect  within  the  rule  against  per- 
petuity.'     And,  whenever  the  use  limited  by  the  deed  ex-  Resultiu" 
pii'es,  or  cannot  vest,  it  returns  back  to  him  who  raised  it,  ^^^^' 
after  such  expiration,  or  during  such  impossibility,  and  is 
styled  a  resulting  use.     As,  if  a  man  makes  a  feoffment  to 
the  use  of  his  intended  wife  for  life,  with  remainder  to  the 
use  of  his  first-born  son  in  tail ;  here,  till  he  marries,  the  use 
results  back  to  himself;  after  marriage,  it  is  executed  in  the 
wife  for  life :  and,  if  she  dies  without  issue,  the  whole  re- 
sults back  to  him  in  fee.     It  was  likcAvise  held  that  the  uses  Revocation  of 
originally  declared  may  be  revoked^  at  any  future  time,  and 
new^ses  be  declared  of  the  land,  provided  the  grantor  re- 
served to  himself  such  a  power  at  the  creation  of  the  estate  ; 
whereas  the  utmost  that  the  common  law  would  allow,  was 
a  deed  of  defeazance  coeval  with  the  gTant  itself,  and  there- 
fore esteemed  a  part  of  it,  upon  events  specifically  mention- 
ed.    And,  in  case  of  such  a  revocation,  the  old  uses  were 
held  instantly  to  cease,  and  the  new  ones  to  become  executed 
in  their  stead.     And  this  was  permitted,  parti}'  to  indulge 
the  convenience,  and  partly  the  caprice,  of  mankind  ;  who, 
(as  Lord  Bacon  observes)  have  always  affected  to  have  the 


uses. 
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At  law  no  use 
on  a  U8e  recnj," 
nized. 


S.  330, 


Terms  of 
years. 


Nor  in  case 
where  it  was 
requisite  the 
grantee  should 
retain  the  le- 
gal estate. 


disposition  of  their  property  revocable   in  tlieir  own  time, 
and  irrevocable  ever  aftei^wards. 

By  this  equitable  train  of  decision.s  in  the  courts  of  •law, 
the  power  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  over  landed  property 
was  greatly  curtailed  and  diniini.shed.  JSut  one  or  two  tech- 
nical scruples,  which  the  judges  found  it  hard  to  get  over, 
restored  it  with  tenfold  increase.  They  held,  in  the  first 
place,  that  "  no  use  could  be  limited  on  a  use,"  and  tliat  when 
a  man  bargains  and  .sells  his  land  for  money,  which  raises  a  use 
by  implication  to  a  bargainee,  the  limitation  of  a  further  use 
to  another  person  is  repugnant,  and  therefore  *void.  And 
therefore,  on  a  feoffment  to  A.  and  his  heirs,  to  the  use  of  B. 
and  his  heirs,  in  trust  for  C.  and  his  heir.s,  they  held  tliat  the 
statute  executed  only  the  first  use,  and  that  the  second  was 
a  mere  nullity :  not  adverting,  that  the  in.stant  the  first  use 
was  executed  in  B.,  he  became  seised  to  the  use  of  C,  which 
second  use  the  statute  might  as  well  be  permitted  to  execute 
as  it  did  the  first ;  and  so  the  legal  estate  might  be  in.stan- 
taneously  transmitted  dowm  through  a  hundred  uses  upon 
uses,  till  finally  executed  in  the  last  cestui  que  use.  Again,  as 
the  .statute  mentions  only  such  persons  as  were  seised  to  the 
u.se  of  other.s,  this  was  held  not  to  exiend  to  terms  of  years, 
or  other  chattel  interests,  wdiereof  the  termor  is  not  seised, 
but  only  iJossessed ;  and  therefore,  if  a  term  of  one  thousand 
yeai-s  be  limited  to  A.,  to  the  use  of  (or  in  trust  for)  B.,  the 
statute  does  not  execute  this  u.se,but  leaves  it  as  at  common 
law.  And  lastly,  (by  more  modem  resolutions),  where  lands 
are  given  to  one  and  his  heirs  '  in  trust,  to  receive  and  pay 
over  the  profits  to  another,  this  use  is  not  executed  by  the 
statute :  for  the  land  must  remain  in  the  trustee  to  enable 
him  to  perform  the  trust :  and  this  will  be  the  case,  as  a 
general  rule,  wherever  the  grantee  has  some  active  duty  to 
perform,  or  control  or  discretion  to  exercise.  But  on  a  de- 
vise to  one  and  his  heirs  on  trast  to  permit  another  to  re- 
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ceive  the  profits,  it  lias  been  held  that  the  latter  took  the 
legal  estate.'  (a)' 

Of  the  two  more  antient  distinctions,  the  courts  of  equity 
quickly  availed  themselves.  In  the  first  case  it  was  evident, 
that  B.  was  never  intended  by  the  parties  to  have  any  bene- 
ficial interest;  and,  in  the  second,  the  cestuy  que  use  of  the 
term  was  expressly  driven  into  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  seek 
his  remedy :  and  therefore  that  court  determined,  that  though 
these  w^ere  not  uses,  which  the  statute  could  execute,  yet 
still  they  were  trusts  in  equity,  which  in  conscience  ought 
to  be  performed.  To  this  the  reason  of  mankind  assented, 
and  the  doctrine  of  uses  was  revived,  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  trusts :  and  thus,  by  this  strict  construction  of  the  Trusts, 
courts  of  law,  a  statute  made  upon  great  deliberation,  and  / 

introduced  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  has  had  little  other       \/  - 
eflfect  than  to  make  a  slight  alteration  in  the  formal  words       ^  ■" 
of  conveyance. 

'  Thus,  if  a  conveyance  of  lands  be  made,  operating  as  a 
common  law  conveyance  (b),  or  as  a  grant  under  R.  S.  O.  c. 
98  (c),  to  A.  and  his  heirs,  to  the  use  of  B.  and  his  heirs.  The  first  use 

only  IS  execu- 

the  first  use  raised  will  be  in  A.,  and  the  statute  will  execute  ted. 

it  and  give  B.  the  legal  estate.     If  the  conveyance  had  gone 

on  to  declare  a  further  use  in  favour  of  C.  and  his  heirs , 

here  would  have  been  a  use  upon  a  use,  which  second  use  The  second 

.  use  is  unexe- 

the  statute  cannot  execute,  being  exhausted  by  the  execu-  cuted,  thus  a 

trust 

tion  of  the  fii-st ;  and  such  second  use  would  be  a  trust ;  B. 
being  trustee,  and  C.  cestui  que  trust.  If  the  conveyance 
had  been  worded  thus ;  to  A.  and  his  heirs,  to  the  use  of  A. 
and  his  heirs,  to  the  use  of  B.  and  his  heirs,  here  A.  would 
retain  the  legal  estate,  becoming  however,  by  force  of  the  sec- 
ond use  declared,  which  is  unexecuted,  trustee  for  B.  For 
it  makes  no  difierence  that  the  first  use  declared  is  in  favour 
of  the  grantee  himself  instead  of  in  favour  of  some  other :  for 

(a)  See  further,  TyrrelVs  Case,  Tud.  Lg.  Ca.  RI.  Prop.  292,  and  cases  referred 
to.  (6)  Ante,  sec.  309,  p.  346.  (c)  Ante,  p.  354. 
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all  pmctical  purpo.ses  as  rcj^anlstlie  person  in  wlio.se  favour 
the  second  use  (or  trust)  is  limited,  it  is  as  efticaciou'j  if 
declared  in  favour  of  the  gi'antee,  as  of  some  other :  and 
indeed  the  common  mode  of  expression  where  B.  is  to  take 
only  a  trust  estate,  is  "unto  and  to  tJie  use  of  A.  and  his 
licirs  in  trust  for  B.  and  liis  lieirs,"  which  is  tantamount  to 
saying,  "  unto  A.  and  his  heirs,  to  the  use  of  A.  and  his  heirs 
in  trust,  k.c.' 

'  The  insertion  of  live  monosyllables  in  a  conveyance  tlms 
defeats  the  great  object  of  the  statute,  which  was  to  pre- 
vent the  separation  of  the  beneficial  right  from  the  legal 
estate,  and  revert  to  the  singleness  and  simplicity  of  the 
common  law  ;  and  this  it  proposed  to  do  by  abolishing  trusts 
or  uses,  declaring  that  the  person  "  to  the  use,  confidence,  or 
trust"  of  whom,  any  other  should  be  seised,  should  have 
"  the  legal  seisin,  estate,  and  possession."  If  the  couits  of 
law  had  held  (which  as  above  mentioned  by  Sir  W.  Black - 
stone,  they  well  might  have  held)  that  the  second  use  was 
not  a  mere  nullity,  and  that  the  statute  might  as  well 
execute  any  second  or  subsequent  use  as  the  first,  then  the 
statute  would  have  operated  as  intended  (a).' 


(a)  The  holding  that  the  second  use  was  not  executed,  Mr.  Watkins  says, 
must  have  surprised  every  one  who  was  not  sufficiently  learned  to  have  lost  his 
common  sense  ;  and  Chief  Baron  Pollock,  in  Mullctt  v.  Bateman.  12  Jur.  N.  S. 
122,  says  of  the  construction  placed  on  the  statute  that  it  was  "  a  mistake,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  add  three  words  to  almost  evefy  conveyance,  and  to  ex- 
tend greatly  the  dominion  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. "  When  therefore  common 
law  lawyei-s,  or  men  as  eminent  as  Mr.  Hayes,  speak  of  "the  all  absorbing 
jurisdiction  of  equity,  ever  seeking  to  insinuate  its  juiisdiction  "  (Hayes'  Conveg. 
p.  163);  they  may  be  willing  to  overlook,  among  other  things,  the  fact,  that  it  was 
the  courts  of  law  who  expressly  continued,  if  they  did  not  create,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  equity  in  one  of  its  widest  fields  ;  and  that,  by  placing  a  construction  on 
the  statute,  which  Mr.  Watkins  .speaks  of  as  above,  and  to  which  Mr.  Hayes 
himself  (p.  54)  alludes  as  "  mocking  the  reason  and  spirit  of  the  statute,"  "  if  in- 
deed it  did  not  militate  against  the  plainest  principles  of  interpretation."  'JVusts 
as  the  present  day,  however,  must  necessarily  exist,  and  it  is  fortunate  perhaps 
that  the  courts  of  law  put  the  construction  they  did  on  the  statute,  thereby  con- 
tinuing the  existence  of  trusts  :  how  otber\vise,  for  instance,  could  a  testator 
devising  his  lands,  benefit  an  improvident  son,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  him 
permanently  against  the  results  of  his  own  improvidence  ? 
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The  only  service,  as  was  before  observed,  to  which  this 
statute  is  now  consigned,  is  in  giving  efficacy  to  certain  new 
and  secret  species  of  conveyances ;  introduced  in  order  to 
render  transactions  of  this  sort  as  private  as  possible,  and  to 
save  the  trouble  of  making  livery  of  seisin,  the  only  antient 
conveyance  of  corporeal  freeholds ;  the  security  and  notoriety 
of  which  public  investiture  abundantly  overpaid  the  labour 
of  going  to  the  land,  er  of  sending  an  attorney  in  one's 
stead. 

'  The  student  will  bear  in  mind  that  though  the  words  St.  will  apply 
use  and  trust  usually  convey  quite  distinct  meanings  as  to  word  trutt  be 
the  nature  of  the  estates  or  interests,  as  may  be  seen  from  ^^  ' 
what  is  above  stated ;  still  for  the  purposes  of  execution 
into  possession  by  force  of  the  statute  there  may  be  no 
difference  between  them  :  that  is,  the  user  of  the  word  trust 
instead  of  the  word  use,  will  not  prevent  the  person  in  whose 
favour  such  trust  may  be  declared  from  taking  the  legal 
estate  instead  of  a  trust  of  equitable  estate,  by  force  of  the 
statute,  in  a  case  where  he  would  have  taken  it  if  the  word 
use  had  been  employed.  Under  a  common  law  conveyance 
to  A.  and  his  heirs  in  trust  for  B.  and  his  heirs,  the  statute 
will  execute  the  declared  trust  as  it  would  a  use,  and  B. 
will  take  the  legal  estate  (a) ;  its  language  is  (6),  "  where 
"  any  person  shall  be  seised  of  any  lands,  &c.,  to  the  use,  con- 
"  fidence,  or  trust  of  any  other,"  &c. :  and  vice  versa,  the  em- 
ployment of  the  word  use  will  not  per  se  prevent  the  person 
in  whose  favour  it  is  declared  taking  more  than  a  trust 
estate ;  as  on  a  bargain  and  sale  to  A.  and  his  heirs  to  the 
use  of  B.  and  his  heirs  (c).' 

'  The  attention  of  the  student  should  also  be  called  to  the  Distiction  be- 
differenee  between  limitations  to  uses  by  conveyances  oper-  ^e?on^con5 
ating  at  common  law  (d)  by  transmutation  of  possession,  or  ™°°  ^^^  ^°^' 
by  way  of  grant  under  R.  S.  O.  c.  98  (e)  (which  operates  in  °°®  operating 


under  the  St. 


(a)  Doe  Synder  v.  Masters,  8  U.  C.  R.  55.  (6)  Ante,  a.  333,  p.  378. 

(c)  Pott,  p.  389.  {d)  S.  309,  p.  346.  (e)  S.  317,  p,  352. 
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the  same  way  as  a  common  law  conveyance),  and  by  con- 
veyances operating  under  the  Statute  of  Uses,  of  which  we 
have  yet  to  speak.  The  distinction  is  most  important,  be- 
cause on  the  character  in  which  the  instrument  operates  will 
depend  the  placing  of  the  legal  and  equitable  estates :  thus, 
under  a  feoffment  or  grant  to  A.  and  his  heirs  to  the  use  of 
B.  and  his  heirs,  the  latter  takes  the  legal  estate,  for  the 
first  and  only  use  raised  is  in  A.  ^ut  had  the  conveyance 
been  by  bargain  and  sale,  or  covenant  to  stand  seised,  and 
could  it  only  so  operate,  A.  would  take  the  legal,  and  B. 
merely  the  equitable  estate :  for,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
under  such  conveyances  the  first  use  raised  is  in  the  bar- 
gainor, or  covenantor,  and  consequently  the  use  declared  in 
favour  of  B.  is  unexecuted  by  the  statute,  and  is  a  mere 
'  trust  (a).' 

•  S.  327.  The  courts  of  equity,  in  the  exercise  of  this  new  jurisdic- 
^nt^to  the'^^  tion,  have  wisely  avoided  in  a  great  degree  those  mischiefs 
legal  owner-     ^^lich  made  uses  intolerable.     The  Statute  of  Frauds,  29 

Btup. 

Car.  II.  c.  3,  having  required  that  every  declaration,  assign- 
ment, or  grant,  of  any  trust  in  lands  or  hereditaments  (ex- 
cept such  as  arise  from  implication  or  construction  of  law)' 
shall  be  made  in  writing  signed  by  the ^arty^  or  by^his  writ- 
ten -will ;  the  courts  now  consider  a  trust-estate  (either  when 
expressly  declared,  or  resulting  by  such  implication),  as  equi- 
valent to  the  legal  ownership,  governed  by  the  same  rules 
of  property,  and  liable  to  every  charge  in  equity,  which  the 
the  other  is  subject  to  in  law  ;  and,  by  a  long  series  of  uni- 
form deteiTninations,  for  now  near  a  century  past,  with  some 
assistance  from  the  legislature,  they  have  raised  a  new  sys- 
tem of  rational  jurisprudence,  by  which  trusts  are  made  to 
answer  in  general  all  the  beneficial  ends  of  uses,  without 
their  inconvenience  or  frauds.  The  trustee  is  considered  as 
merely  the  instrument  of  conveyance,  and  can  in  no  shape 

(a)  The  effect  of  a  conveyance  where  the  oper:tive  words  are  "grant,  bar- 
gain an4  sell,"  s.  317,  p.  352. 
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affect  the  estate,  unless  by  alienation  for  a  valuable  con- 
sideration to  a  purchasor  without  notice ;  which,  as  cestuy 
que  trust  is  generally  in  possession  of  the  lahd,  '  and  the 
trusts  can  be  set  out  on  registry,'  is  a  thing  that  can  rarely 
happen.  The  trust  will  descend,  may  be  aliened,  is  liable 
to  debts,  to  executions  on  judgments,  recognizances  (by  the 
express  provision  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds),  to  forfeiture,  to 
leases  and  other  incumbrances,  nay,  even  to  the  curtesy  of 
the  husband,  '  and  dower  in  equity,'  as  if  it  was  an  estate  at 
law.  It  hath  also  been  held  not  liable  to  escheat  to  the  lord, 
in  consequence  of  attainder  or  want  of  heirs :  because  the 
trust  could  never  be  intended  for  his  benefit.  But  let  us 
now  return  to  the  Statute  of  Uses. 

*12.  A  twelfth  species  of  conveyance,  called  a  covenant  to     *  S.  33S. 
stand  seised  to  uses :  bv  which  a  man  seised  of  lands,  cove-  stand  seised. 
nants  in  consideration  of  blood  or  marriage,  that  he  will 
stand  seised  of  the  same  to  the  use  of  his  child,  wife  or  kins- 
man ;  for  life,  in  tail,  or  in  fee.     Here,  the  statute  executes     (x,^/(xa>o4v\  <]  '^ 
at  once  the  estate ;  for  the  party  intended  to  be  benefited, 
having  thus  acquired  the  use,  is  thereby  put  at  once  into 
corporal  possession  of  the  land,  without  ever  seeing  it,  by  a 
kind  of  parliamentary  magic.     But  this  conveyance  can  only 
operate  when  made  upon  such  weighty  and  interesting  con- 
sid erations  as  those  of  blood  or  marriage. 


.ilxAAA^VA  H 


'A  use  will  not  arise  on  a  covenant  to  stand  seised  to  the  use 
of  a  son-in-law,  uncle-in-law, or  brother-in-law  (a),  for  there  is 
no  affinity  of  blood.  Where  a  covenant  to  stand  seised  fails  to 
take  pffect  as  such,  it  may  yet  operate  as  a  bargain  and  sale, 
if  there  be  a  money  consideraJJmLexpressed.  A  man  cannot 
covenant  with  his  wife  to  stand  seised  to  her  use,  for  hus- 
band and  wife  are  one  in  law,  and  a  man  cannot  covenant 
with  himself ;  the  covenant  should  be  with  some  third  per- 
son, to  stand  seised  to  the  use  of  the  wife  (6).     This  form  is 


(a)  3  J.  <t  B.  conveg.  by  Sweet.  674.  (6)  Ibid,  672. 
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wholly  out  of  use  ;  it  was  always  confined  in  its  use  by  the 
consideration  required,  and  had  tlie  disadvantage  (which  at- 
tends also  a  bargain  and  sale  (a),  that  powers  cannot  be  en- 
grafted on  it.  A  knowledge  of  its  operation  might  bo  of 
service ;  a.s  where  a  bargain  and  sale  should  fail  to  take  ef- 
fect as  such,  for  want  of  a  money  consideration,  it  might 
yet  operate  as  a  covenant  to  stand  seised,  if  on  consideration 
of  blood  or  marriage,  of  which  parol  evidence  mi^^ht  be  giye^: 
and  operating  thus,  the  legal  estate  would  remain  as  in- 
tended, which  would  not  be  the  case  if  it  were  to  operate  (as 
it  might)  as  a  gi*ant.' 

•  '13.  The  conveyance  by  way  of  bargain  and  sale  is  that 
which  has  been  and  still  is  in  most  general  use  in  this  coun- 
try. In  England,  for  the  passing  of  freehold  estates  in  pos- 
session, it  was  in  less  general  use  than  the  conveyance  by 
lease  and  release ;  or  by  grant,  where  estates  in  reveraion  or 
remainder  were  conveyed.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  con- 
veyance by  grant  should  not,  as  to  freehold  interests,  be  used 
in  every  case  where  the  conveyances  by  bargain  and  sale, 
and  by  lease  and  release  were  used.  The  latter  modes  of 
Disadyant-  Conveyance  have  disadvantages  which  do  not  attend  the  con- 
veyance by  grant,  and  in  many  cases  they  fail  to  take  effect 
where  a  grant  will  operate.  For  these  reasons,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  a  conveyance  by  way  of  grant,  in  pre- 
ference to  that  by  way  of  bargain  and  sale,  or  lease  and  re- 
lease.' ) 

*  On  considering  the  disadvantages  as  compared  with  the 
conveyance  by  way  lease  and  release,  which  \vere  attendant  on 
the  conveyance  by  of  way  of  bargain  and  sale,  disadvantages 
so  great  that  for  three  or  four  centuries  past,  and  up  to  the 
passing  of  the  Imp.  Stat.  8  fc  9  Vic,  c.  106,  the  bargain  and 
sale  had  been  entirely  rejected  in  England,  in  favour  of  the 
lease  and  release,  one  cannot  be  but  surprised  that  a  contrary 

(a)  Post,  p.  391. 
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practice  should  have  prevailed  here,  and  that  from  the  earli- 
est times  of  conveyancing  in  Canada,  the  bargain  and  sale 
should  have  been  the  universal  mode  of  conveyance.' 

'The  following  history  of  the  conveyance  by  way  of  bargain 
and  sale,  and  the  legislative  enactments  to  remedy  its  incon- 
veniences, will  serve  to  shew  the  disadvantages  which  were 
attendant  on  it  when  first  made  use  of  in  Canada:  many  of 
these  have  since  been  removed  by  colonial  statutes;  some  ?  i  W.,- \iV 

yet  remain.'  r  g, 

'  Prior  to  the  Statute  of  Enrolments,  hereafter  referred  to,  Operation  of, 
^^^.~  ,       ,  .   .  .at  commoa 

no  writing  or  deed  was  requisite  to  create,  or  rather,  was  evi-  law. 

dence  of,  the  raising  of  a  use,  but  themere  verbal  bargain 

and  pavment  of  the  consideration  were  sufiicient  to  raise  a 


use  in  the  barp:ainor,  to,  hold  for  thejise  of  the  bar|]^ainee ; 
on  which  the  Court  of  Chancery  fastened,  and  declared  the 
bargainor  a  trustee  for  the  bargainee,  and  that  the  bargainee 
was  entitled  to  the  beneficial  use  of  the  land,  whilst  the  bar- 
gainor remained  entitled  to  the  legal  estate.  And  as  the 
bargain,  before  theStatute  of  Uses,  unless  otherwise  expressed, 
implied  a  bargain  for  a  fee  simple,  no  words  of  inheritance 
were  requisite  to  raise  a  use  for  a  fee  (a).  Since  the  Statute, 
however,  a  conveyance  by  way  of  bargain  and  sale  without 
words  of  inheritance,  gives  but  a  life  estate  (6)/ 

'The  effect  of  the  Statute  of  Uses,  27  Henry  VIII.  c.  10,       f  '  V^  4-- 
was,  as  explained,  to  execute  the  use.     The  result  of  course  ^       - 

was  that  the  bargainee  took  the  legal  estate  without  any 
deed  or  writing  by  the  mere  effect  of  the  bargain,  and  of  the 
payment  of  the  consideration.  This  being  a  secret  mode  of 
conveyance,  a  mode  which  was  repugnant  to  the  principles 
of  the  common  law,  and  to  the  ideas  of  our  ancestors,  accus-- 
tomed  as  they  were  to  the  publicity  of  the  conveyance  by 
way  of  feoffment  and  livery  of  seisin,  the  Statute  of  27  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  16,  called  the  Statute  of  Enrolments,  was  passed  ; 

(a)  Jones  Uses,  p.  11 ;  Watkins  Conveg.  143,  note. 

(6)  Gilbert  Uses,  by  Ld.  St.  Leonards,  p.  76,  referring  to  1  Co.  81,  b. 
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Sututeof  En  wliicli  icquii'ed  every  bargain  and  sale  of  an  InJu'ritaiice  or 
frt'ehoid  to  be  by  deed  indented  and  enrolled  within  six 
lunar  months  after  its  date  in  one  of  the  courts  at  Westmins- 
ter, or  before  justices  and  clerk  of  the  peace  in  the  county 
where  the  lands  lay.     This  inconvenient  necessity  of  enrul- 

nuperseded  by  ment  would  secni,  by  the  Provincial  Statute  37  Geo.  Ill,  c. 

Prov.  Statute.  _,,  ,  ,,  .,.,.^. 

37  Geo.  III.  o.  8,  to  have  been  supposed  to  have  existed  in  this  rrovince. 
iwistry  for  en-  That  statute  in  effect  declared  that  registry  in  the  county 
authorizes  a  B.  registry  office  .should  supply  the  place  of  enrolment  under 
poU.  ^  ^^      ^^^^  Statute  of  Enrolments.     It  has  been  held  also  to  have 
been  retrospective  in  its  operation,  and  to  have  authorised 
the  conveyance  by  way  of  bargain  and  sale  hyjileedpoll  as 
well  as  by  indenture  (a).' 
4  Wm.  IV.  c.       'Next  followed  the  Provincial  Statute  4  Wm.  I V.  c.  1 ,  s.  47' 
with  registry,   which  did  away  with  even  the  necessity  of  registry,  and  was 
also  held  to  be  retrospective  (6).     By  Stat.  9  Vic.  c.  34,  s.  14, 
registration  was  declared  to  be  equivalent  to  enrolment,  but 
Stat.  13  &  14  Vic.  c.  63,  reciting  that  the  effect  of  that  clause 
might  be  to  render  doubtful  the  meaning  of  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  1, 
repealed  it.     By  the  operation  of  these  statutes,  therefore, 
the  Statute  of  Enrolments  seems  to  be  entirely  superseded.' 
also  allows  '  There  was  a  further  difficulty  attending  the  conveyance 

con^^by*"  °  ^7  bargain  and  sale,  which  also  required  legislative  remedy, 
namely,  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  a  corporation  could 
convey  by  this  mode  of  assurance.  This  was  chiefly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  wording  of  the  Statute  of  Uses  being  "  that 
"  where  any  i^erson  shall  stand  seised  to  the  use  of  another, 
"  or  of  a  body  politic  or  corporate,"  &c. ;  and  it  was  held 
that  the  word  "  person  "  did  not  include  corporations,  so 
that  the  statute  did  not  apply  to  a  corporation,  and  the  use 
raised  in  the  corporation  would  not  be  executed  by  the 
statute,  but  left  as  at  common  law,  a  mere  trust.  This  was 
remedied  by  Stat.  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  1,  R.  S.  O.  c.  98,  declaring 


^' 


JJ.  & 


(a)  Rogers  v.  Bamum,  5  U.  C.  R.  O.  S.  252. 

(6)  Rogers  v.  Barnum,  itbi,  sup.;  Doe  dem,  Loucks  v.  Fisher,  2  U.  C.  R.  470. 
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that  coi-porations  aggregate  might  convey  by  bargain  and 
sale :  but  the  statute  does  not  say,  as  the  Statute  of  Uses 
says  in  effect,  that  a  use  raised  shall  be  executed  in  favour 
of  the  cestui  qiie  iise.  There  is  in  strictness  no  use  executed ; 
the  Act  simply  empowers  a  corporation  to  convey  in  a  par- 
ticular mode.  ItJs^^eneraJl^^nsjdjersd  a_COT  can- 
njot^be  seized  t.0  a  use  (a).' 

'  The  chief  objections  at  the  present  day  to  the  bargain  Obiectiona  to 
and  sale,  which  do  not  apply  to  the  conveyance  by  way  of  conveyance,  at 
lease  and  release,  or  of  grant,  are  ;  First^that  in  the  convey- yday. 
ance  by  way  of  bargain  and  sale  a  consideration  must  be  ex- 
_pressed,  and  it  inust  be  a  money  consideration,  or  money's 
worth,  to  raise  the  use  ;  JSecoDdly,  as  presently  explained, 
no  general  powers,  as  powers  of  appointment,  &c.,  &c.,  can 
be  engrafted  on  the  deed  of  bargain  and  sale.' 

'  The  first  objection  depends  on  the  necessity  of  some  con-  Money  con- 

.  1  .  .  11.  •  11      sideration 

sideration  passing  to  the  bargainor  to  raise  a  use,  and  make  requisite, 
him   stand    seisai   to   the    use   of   the  bargainee;    and   it 
must  have  been  money,  or  money's  worth  ;  natural  love  and 
affection  would  not  suffice ;  though  in  the  latter  case  the 
deed  might  operate  as  a  covenant  to  stand  seised ;  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  consideration,  it  can  take  effect  as  a 
grant  J^ut  in  such  a  case  the  legal  estate  may  not  vest  in 
the  same   person  if  the  instrument  operated   as   intended, 
namely,  as  a  bargain  and  sale.     Thus  if  A.  bargain  and  sell 
to  B.  and  his  heirs,  to  the  use  of  C.  and  his  heirs,  and  the 
conveyance  operate  in  that  way,  B.  will  take  the  legal,  and 
C.  the  equitable  estate,  for  every  use  declared  is  a  use  on  a 
use,  the  first  use  being  raised  in  the  bargainor ;  but  if  it 
operate  as  a  grant,  C.  will  take  the  legal  estate.' 

As  to  the  second  objection  ;  general  powers,  as  to_grant  powers  cannot 
leases,  or  of  appointment,  cannot  be  engrafted  on  a  bargain  on.**"^* 
and   sale,  or   covenant  to  stand  seised,   as  they  can  on   a 

(a)  Jones,  Uses,  40,  but  see  Gilbert,  Uses  p.  7,  note. 
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grant,  or  release  (a)  :  bo  that  a  Imrirain  ami  sale  to  A.,  to 
such  uses  as  ^hc,  or  any  other  shuulJ  appoint,  and  till  ap- 
pointment to  him  in  fee,  would  be  inetieetual,  as  such,  to 
convey  the  legal  estate  to  A.'s  appointee  ;  for,  on  the  ap- 
pointment, the  instrument  must  operate,  if  at  all,  as  a  V)ar- 
gain  and  sale  directly  to  the  apppintec  (h) ;  but  it  cannot  so 
operate,  since  as  there  is  no  consideration  between  the 
parties,  no  use  is  i-aised  in  the  bargainor.' 

On  passing  the  Statute  of  Enrolments  clandestine  bargains 
and   sales   of  chattel   interests,  or   leases   for  years,  were 
thought  not  worth  regarding,  as  such  interests  were  very 
precarious,  till  about  six  years  before ;  which  also  occasioned 
them  to  be  overlooked  in  framing  the  Statute  of  Uses  :  and 
therefore  such  bargains  and  sales  are  not  directed  to  be  en- 
•  S.  339.       rolled.     But  how  impossible  it  is  to  *foresee,  and  provide 
against  all  the  consequences  of  innovations  !     This  omission 
'^v.^'  rise  to 
14.  Lease  and      ^V  ^  fourteenth  species  of  conveyance,  j'iz.,  by  lease  and 
^^^^'^'  release ;  first  invented  by  Serjeant  Moore,  soon  after  the 

Statute  of  Uses,  and  '  in  England  '  the  most  common  of  any, 
till '  conveyances  by  grant  came  into  vogue.'  It  is  thus  con- 
trived  :  a  lease,  or  rather  bargain  and  sale,  upon  some  pecu- 
niary consideration,  for  one  year,  is  made  by  the  tenant  of 
the  freehold  to  the  lessee  or  bargainee.  Now,  this,  without 
any  enrolment,  makes  the  bargainor  stand  seised  to  the  use 
of  the  bargainee,  and  vests  in  the  bargainee  the  use  of  the 
term  for  a  year ;  and  the  statute  immediately  annexes  the 
possession  and  gives  a  vested  interest.  He  therefore  being 
thus  in  possession  is  capable  of  receiving  a  release  of  the 
freehold  and  reversion  ;  which,  we  have  seen  before  (c), 
must  be  made  to  a  tenant  in  possession,  or  to  one  having  a 
vested  estate  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  next  day,  '  or  immedi- 
ately after  the  lease,'  a  release  is  granted  to  him.     This  is 

(a)  Gilbert,  Uses,  46  ;  Sugden,  Powers,  1-38 ;  Watkins,   Conveyancing,  9th 
ed.  p.  357.  (b)  See  ante.  p.  152.  (c)  Sec  324,  p.  361. 
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held  to  supply  the  place  of  livery  of  seisin  :  and  so  a  convey-    /  / 
ance  by  lease  and  release  is  said  to  amount  to  a  feoffment.       '  I 
r  15.)  To  these  may  be  added  deeds_toJ€a^  or  declare  the  Deeds  to  lead 
tja?.?  of  other  more  direct  conveyances,  as  feoffments,  fines,  uses. 
and  recoveries  '  now  out  of  use  : '  and 

16.  Deeds  of  revocation  of  uses ;  hinted  at  in  a  former  Deeds  of  revo- 

'^— -  ■  cation  of  uaes, 

page  {a),  and  founded  on  a  previous  power,  reserved  at  the  and  new 
raising  of  the  uses,  to  revoke  such  as  were  then  declared  ; 
and  to  appoint  others  in  their  stead,  which  is  incident  to  the 
power  of  revocation  (6).  And  this  may  suffice  for  a  speci- 
men of  conveyances  founded  upon  the  Statute  of  Uses  :  and 
will  finish  our  observations  upon  such  deeds  as  serve  to 
transfer  real  property. 

♦Before  we  conclude,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  subjoin  a      *S.  340. 

^       '  Of  deeds  to 

few  remarks  upon  such  deeds  as  are  used  not  to  convey,  but  charge  or 

"'  '  ^  discli&r^'c 

to  charge  or  incumber,  lands,  and  to  discharge  them  a^ain :  lands. 
of  which  nature  are,  obligations  or  bonds,  recognizance,  and 
defeasances  upon  them  both. 

1.  An  obligation,  or  bond,  is  a  deed  whereby  the  obligor  l.  Obligation 

*— ' ''"'.. " or  bond. 

obliges  himself,  his  heirs,  f^x  ecu  tons,  a.nH  administrators,  ta         ><^Q  w^'' 

pay  a  certaiu_sum  of  money  to  another  at  a  day  appointed.  ''"^  '  ■% 
If  this  be  all,  the  bond  is  called  a  single  one,  simplex  obli- 
gatio  :  but  there  is  generally  a  condition  added,  that  if  the 
obligor  does  some  particular  act,  the  obligation  shall  be  void, 
or  else  shall  remain  in  full  force  :  as  payment  of  rent ;  per- 
formance of  covenants  in  a  deed ;  or  repayment  of  a  princi- 
pal sum  of  money  borrowed  of  the  obligee,  with  interest, 
which  principal  sum  is  usually  one-half  of  the  penal  sum 
specified  in  the  bond.  In  case  this  condition  is  not  per- 
formed, the  bond  becomes  forfeited,  or  absolute,  at  law,  and 
charges  the  obligor,  while  living ;  and  after  his  death  the 
obligation  descends  upon  his  heir,  who  (on  defect  of  per- 
sonal assets)  is  bound  to  discharge  it,  provided  he  has  real 

(a)  Sec.  335,  p.  381.  (6)  Co.  Litt.  237. 
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assets  by  descent  as  a  recompense.  So  tliat  it  may  l»e  called, 
tlu)ug]i  not  a  direct,  yet  collateral,  charge  upon  the  lands  ; 
'  and  now  the  lands  of  a  deceased  obligor  descended  to  his 
heir  can   be  reached,  though  the  heir  be  not  bound   in  the 
bond,  as  the  lands  can  be  sold  under  execution  against  tlie 
personal  representatives.' 
How  a  bond         If  the  conditicMi  of  a  bond  be  impossible  at  the  time  of 
tk)nniay  be      making  it,  or  be  to  do  a  thing  contrary  to  some  rule  of  law 
avoidetl  ^|^^^  .^  j^gpgjy  positive,  or  be  uncertain,  or  insensible,  the 

condition  alone  is  void,  and  the  bond  shall  stand  single,  and 
unconditional :  for  it  is  the  folly  of  the  obligor  to  enter  into 
such  an  obligation,  from  which  he  can  never  be  released.  If 
it  be  to  do  a  thing  that  is  inaluTn  in  ae,  the  obligation 
itself  is  void  :  for  the  whole  is  an  unlawful  contract,  and  the 
oblioree  shall  take  no  advantage  from  such  a  transaction. 
And  if  the  condition  be  possible  at  the  time  of  making  it, 
*  S.  341.  a^d  afterwards  *  becomes  impossible,  by  the  act  of  God,  the 
act  of  law,  or  the  act  of  the  obligee  himself,  there  the  penalty 
of  the  oblicyation  is  saved ;  for  no  prudence  or  foresight  of 
the  obligor  could  guard  against  such  a  contingency.  On  the 
forfeiture  of  a  bond,  or  its  becoming  single,  the  whole  penalty 
was  formerly  recoverable  at  law ;  but  here  the  courts  of 
equity  interposed,  and  would  not  permit  a  man  to  take  more 
than  in  conscience  he  ought ;  viz.,  his  principal,  interest,  and 
expenses,  in  case  the  forfeiture  accrued  by  non-pajonent  of 
money  borrowed  ;  the  damages  sustained,  upon  non-per- 
formance of  covenants ;  and  the  like.  And  the  like  prac- 
tice having  gained  some  footing  in  the  courts  of  law,  the 
statute  4  &  5  Ann.  c.  16,  at  length  enacted,  in  the  same 
spirit  of  equity,  that,  in  case  of  a  bond  conditioned  for  the 
payment  of  money,  the  payment  or  tender  of  the  principal 
sum  due  with  interest  and  costs,  even  though  the  bond  be 
forfeited  and  a  suit  commenced  thereon,  shall  be  a  full  satis- 

faciixin-andjikdiaigs, 
RecogDiz-  2.  Arecnffni_zan€e  ys  an  obligation'of  record  which  a  man 


ance. 
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entei's  into  before  some  court  of  record,  or  magistrate  duly 
authorized,  with  condition  to  do  some  particular  aQJb ;  as,  to 
appear  at  the  assizes,  to  keep  the  peace,  to  pay  a^debt,  or  the 
like.  It  is  in  most  respects  like  another  bond  :  the  differ- 
ence being  chiefly  this,  that  the  bond  is  the  creation  of  a  fresh 
debt  or  obligation  de  7iovo,the  recognizance  is  "an  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  former  debt  upon  record  ;  the  form  whereof  is, 
"that  A.  B.  doth  acknowledge  to  owe  to  our  lord,  the  king, 
to  the  plaintiff,  to  CD.,  or  the  like,  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  ;  " 
with  condition  to  be  void  on  performance  of  the  thing 
stipulated  :  in  which  case  the  king,  the  plaintiff,  CD.,  &c.,  is 
called  the  cognizee,  "  is  cui  cognoscitur ; "  as  he  that  enters 
into  the  recognizance  is  called  the  cognizor,  "  is  qui  cognoscit. 
This,  being  either  certified  to,  or  taken  by  the  oflicer  of  some 
court,  is  witnessed  only  by  the  record  of  that  court,  and 
not  by  the  party's  seal :  so  that  it  is  not  in  strict  propriety 
a  deed,  though  the  effects  of  it  are  greater  than  a  *common  •  S.  342. 
obligation ;  being  allowed  a  priority  in  point  of  payment, 
and  binding  the  lands  of  the  cognizor,  from  the  time  of  en- 
rolment on  record.  '  In  this  Province  since  the  loth  of 
August,  A.D.  1866,  bonds  to  the  Crown  do  not  bind  the  pro- 
perty of  the  obligors^_to  any  gi-eater  extent  than  bonds  be- 
tween subject  and  subject  (a).' 

3.  A  defeazance^  on  a  bond,  or  recognizance,  or  judgment  3.Defeazaace8» 
recovered,  is  a  condition,  which  when,  performed,  defeats  or 
undoes  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  defeazance  of  an  estate  be- 
fore mentioned.  It  differs  only  from  the  common  condition 
of  a  bond,  in  that  the  one  is  always  inserted  in  the  deed  or 
bond  itself,  the  other  is  made  between  the  same  parties  by 
a  separate,  and  frequently  a  subsequent  deed.  This,  like  the 
conditions  of  a  bond,  when  performed,  discharges  and  dis- 
encumbers the  estate  of  the  obligor. 

These  are  the  principal  species  of  deeds  or  matters  in  pais, 
by  which  estates  may  be  either  conveyed,  or  at  least  affected- 

(a)  See  Rev.  Stat.  Ont.  c.  93. 
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Ainon*,'  which  the  conveyances  to  uses  arc  by  much  the  most 
fiv(|uent  of  any :  thougli  in  these,  there  is  certainly  one  pal- 
pable defect^ the  want  of  sufficient  notoriety ;  so  that  pur- 
cluusers  or  creditors  cannot  know  with  any  absolute  cer- 
tainty what  the  estate,  and  the  title  to  it,  in  reality  are  , 
upon  which  they  are  to  lay  out  or  lend  their  money.  In  the 
antient  feodal  method  of  conveyance  (by  giving  corporal 
seisin  of  the  lands),  this  notoriety  was  in  some  measure  an- 
swered; but,  all  the  advantages  resulting  from  thence  are  now 
totally  defeated  by  the  introduction  of  death-bed  devises  and 
secret  conveyances :  and  there  has  never  been  'yet  any  suffi- 
cient guard  provided  against  fraudulent  charges  and  incum- 
brances, since  the  disuse  of  the  old  Saxon  custom  of  trans- 
acting all  conveyances  at  the  county-court  and  entering  a  me- 
morial of  them  in  the  chartulary  or  ledger-book  of  some  adja- 
cent monastery,  and  the  failure  of  the  general  register  estab- 
lished by  King  Richard  the  First,  for  the  stan-s  or  mortgages 
*  S.  343.  made  to  *Jews,  in  iheCapitula  de  Jiid(£is,oi which  Hovenden 
has  preserved  a  copy.  How  far  the  establishment  of  a  like 
general  register,  for  deeds,  and  wills,  and  other  acts  afFect- 
^ ,  <  ing  real  property,  would  remedy  this  inconvenience,  deserves 
to  be  well  considered.  In  Scotland,  every  act  and  event  even 
regarding  thetransmissionof  property,  is  regularly  entered  on 
record.  And  some  of  our  own  provincial  divisions,  particu- 
<i  larly  the  extended  county  of  York,  and  the  populous  county 
'  of  Middlesex,  have  prevailed  with  the  Legislature  to  erect 
such  registers  in  their  several  districtsy'  But,  however  plausi- 
ble these  provisions  may  appear  in  theory,  it  hath  been 
doubted  by  very  competent  judges,  whether  more  disputes 
have  not  arisen  in  those  counties  by  the  inattention  and 
omission  of  parties,  than  prevented  by  the  use  of  registers  ; 
*  and,  at  the  present  day  even,  many  eminent  lawyers  in 
England  doubt  the  policy  of  registry  laws '  (a). 

(a)  See  evidence  before  the  Real  Property  Commisioners  of  1830,  and  Broom's 
Commentaries,  Vol.  2.  p.  549. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

OF  ALIENATION   BY   DEVISE. 

It  seems  sufficiently  clear,  that,  before  the  conquest,  lands  Effects  of  the 
were  devisable  by  will.  But,  upon  the  introduction  of  the  mili-  devises. 
tary  tenures,  the  restraint  of  devising  lands  naturally  took 
place,  as  a  branch  of  the  feodal  doctrine  of  non-alienation 
without  the  consent  of  the  lord  (a).  And  some  have  ques- 
tioned whether  this  restraint  (which  we  may  trace  even  from 
the  ancient  Germans)  was  not  founded  upon  truer  principles 
of  policy,  than  the  power  of  wantonly  disinheriting  the  heir 
by  will,  and  transferring  the  estate,  through  the  dotage  or 
caprice  of  the  ancestor,  from  those  of  his  blood  to  utter 
strangers.  For  this,  it  is  alleged,  maintained  the  balance  of 
property,  and  prevented  one  man  from  growing  too  big  or 
powerful  for  his  neighbours  ;  since  it  rarely  happens,  *  that  *S.  374. 
the  same  man  is  heir  to  many  others,  though  by  art  and 
management  he  may  frequently  become  their  devisee.  Thus 
the  ancient  law  of  the  Athenians  directed  that  the  estate  of 
the  deceased  should  always  descend  to  his  children  ;  or,  on 
failure  of  lineal  descendants,  should  go  to  the  collateral  re- 
lations: which  had  an  admirable  effect  in  keeping  up  equality, 
and  preventing  the  accumulations  of  estates.  'And  in  France 
and  some  other  countries  at  the  present  day  the  power  to 
disinherit  by  will  is  limited.'  But  when  Solon  made  a  slight 
alteration,  by  permitting  testators  (though  only  on  failure 
of  issue)  to  dispose  of  their  lands  by  testaments,  and  devise 
away  estates  from  the  collateral  heir,  this  soon  produced  an 
excess  of  wealth  in  some,  and  of  poverty  in  others ;  which 
by  a  natural  progression,  first  produced  popular  tumults  and 

(a)  See  s.  57,  p.  85. 
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dissensions ;  ami  these  at  length  ended  in  tyranny,  and  the 
ntter  extinction  of  liberty  ;  which  was  quickly  followed  by 
a  total  subvei'sion  of  their  state  and  nation.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  now  seem  hard,  on  account  of  some  abuses 
(which  are  the  natural  consequent  of  free  agency,  when 
coupled  with  human  infirmity),  to  debar  the  owner  of  lands 
from  distributing  them  after  his  death  as  the  exigence  of  his 
family  aftairs,  or  circumstances,  may  perhaps  require.  And 
this  power,  if  prudently  managed,  hath  with  us  a  peculiar 
propriety ;  by  preventing  the  very  evil  which  resulted  from 
Solon's  institution,  the  too  great  accumulation  of  property  ; 
which  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  doctrine  of  succession 
"by  primogeniture,  to  which  the  Athenians  were  strangers. 
Of  this  accumulation  the  ill  effects  were  severely  felt  even  in 
the  feodal  times :  but  it  should  always  be  strongly  discour- 
aged in  a  commercial  country,  whose  welfare  depends  on  the 
number  of  inpderate  fortunes  encraged  in  the  extension  of 
trade.  '  The  accumulation  which  has  taken  place  in  Eng- 
land of  landed  property  in  the  hands  of  comparatively  few 
proprietors  is  now  engaging  the  serious  attention  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  with  a  view  to  a  remedy.' 
The  feodal  re-  However  this  be,  we  find  that,  by  the  common  law  of 
England  since  the  conquest,  no  estate,  greater  than  for  term 
of  years,  could  be  disposed  of  by  testament ;  except  only  in 
Kent, and  in  some  ancient  burghs, and  a  few  particular  manors, 
where  their  Saxon  immunities  by  special  indulgence  subsisted. 
*Sec.  375.  And  though  the  feodal  restraint  on  alienations  *  by  deed 
vanished  very  early,  yet  this  on  wills  continued  for  some 
centuries  after  :  from  an  apprehension  of  infirmity  and  im- 
position on  the  testator  in  extremis,  which  made  such  devises 
suspicious.  Besides,  in  devises  there  were  wanting  that  general 
notoriety  and  public  designation  of  the  successor,  which  in 
descents  is  apparent  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  which  the 
simplicity  of  the  common  law  always  requires  in  every  trans- 
fer and  new  acquisition  of  property. 
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But  when  ecclesiastical  ingenuity  had  invented  the  doc-  Uses  were  de- 
trine  of  uses  as  a  thing  distinct  from  the  land,  uses  began  the  statute  of 
to  be  devised  very  frequently,  and  the  devisee  of  the  use  by  annexinc' 
could  in  Chancery  compel  its  execution.     For  it  is  observed  to  the*u8e,''ren" 
by  Gilbert  that,  as  the  Popish  clergy  then  generally  sat  in  nrionger'^de"^ 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  they  considered  that  men  are  most  visable. 
liberal  when  they  can  enjoy  their  possessions  no  longer,  and 
therefore  at  their  death  would  choose  to  dispose  of  them  to 
those,  who,  according  to  the  superstition  of  the  times,  would 
intercede  for  their  happiness  in  another  world.     '  One  mode 
adopted  was — to  enfeoff  another  to  such  uses  as  the  feoffor 
should  by  his  last  will  appoint,  and  afterwards  to  exercise 
the  power  of  appointment  by  devise  to  superstitious  uses, 
tending  to  alienation  in  mortmain,  a  practice  which  by  rea- 
son of  the  ingenuity  of  the  religious  bodies  interested  in  up- 
holding such  devises,  the  legislature  had  great  difficulty  in 
preventing  (a).'    But  when  the  Statute  of  Uses  had  annexed 
the  possession  to  the  use,  these  uses,  being  the  very  land  it- 
self, became  no  longer  devisable :  which  might  have  occa- 
sioned a  gi'eat  revolution  in  the  law  of  devises,  had  not  the  But  the  statute 
Statute  of  Wills  been  made  about  five  years  after,  viz.,  32  f^i^expiai^ned 
Hen.  VIII,  c.  1,  explained  by  34  and  35,  Hen.  VIII.  c.  Sjjl^/^^ffj'i 
which  enacted  that  all  persons  being:  seised  in  fee-simple  ^-  ^'  allowed 

ir  •    o  i       persous  seized 

(except  feme-coverts,  infants,  idiots,  and  persons  of  nonsane  jn  fee  simple 

^  WHD  SO1II6  CX" 

memory)  might  by  will  and  testament  in  writing  devise  to  captions)  to 

.  1  •     1        i?  *l^vise  certain 

any  other  person,  except  to  bodies  corporate,  two-thirds  of  portions  of 
their  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  held  in  chivalry? 
and  the  whole  of  those  held  in  socage :  which  through  the 
alteration  of  tenm^es  '  into  socage,'  by  the  statute  of  Charles 
the  Second  (b),  amounted  to  the  whole  of  their  landed  pro- 
perty, except  their  copyhold  tenements. 

Corporations  were  excepted  in  these  '  enabling  *  statutes,  Devises  to  cor- 
to  prevent  the  extension  of  mortmain ;  but  by  construction*  charitable  ° 

uses. 
♦  S.  376. 

(a)  Ante,  p.  2C6.  (6)  Ante,  sec.  269,  p.  293. 
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of  the  statute  43  Eliz.  c.  4,  it  '  was '  held,  that  a  devise  to  a 
corporation  for  a  charitable  use  '  was  '  valid,  as  operating  in 
the  nature  of  an  ajyjKflntment,  rather  than  of  a  bequest. 

'  It  has  been  explained  {a)  that  so  far  as  regards  devises  of 
lands  and  tenements,  and  beipieHts  of  money,  to  be  laid  out 
thereon,  the  operation  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  is  virtually 
repealed  by  the  statute  of  9  Geo.  II.  c.  36  (h),  and  that  under 
certain  circumstances  by  Provincial  legislation  devises  of 
land  for  religious  and  other  purposes  may  be  made.' 

Contingent  '  It  has  also  been  explained  that  contingent  and  executory 

interests  and  mere  possibilities  were  not  assignable  at  com- 
mon law,  but  that  an  assignment  for  value  was  upheld  and 
enforced  in  equity  ;  and  that  contingent  and  executory  in- 
terests were  devisable  by  will  under  the  Statute  of  Wills,  as 
also  possibilities,  if  coupled  with  an  interest,  or  the  person 
to  be  benefited  were  ascertained  (c).  It  has  also  been  men- 
tioned that  rights  of  entry,  on  disseisin,  and  of  action,  were 

Rights  of  en-    neither  assignable  nor  devisable  at  common  law.     These  in- 

aWe^by^K  S."  terests  and  rights  are  also  now  transferrable  at  law  and  by 
o.  c.  106.        ^  g  Q  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  devised.' 

With  regard  to  devises  in  general,  experience  soon  shewed 
how  diflficult  and  hazardous  a  thing  it  is,  even  in  matters  of 
public  utility  to  depart  from  the  rules  of  the  common  law ; 
which  are  so  nicely  constructed  and  so  artificially  connected 
together,  that  the  least  breach  in  any  one  of  them,  disorders 
for  a  time  the  texture  of  the  whole.  Innumerable  frauds  and 
and  perjuries  were  quickly  intoduced  by  this  parliamentary 
method  of  inheritance;  for  so  loose  was  the  construction 
made  upon  this  Act  by  the  courts  of  law,  that  bare  notes  in 
the  hand- writing  of  another  person  were  allowed  to  be  good 
wills  within  statute.  To  remedy  which  the  Statute  of 
Frauds  and  Perjuries,  29  Car.  II.  c.  3,  'now  repealed,  as  to 


(a)  S.  274,  p.  298.  (6)  As  to  the  construction  of  this  Act  and  conveyances 
in  mortmain,  see  Corhyn  v.  French,  Tud.  Lg.  Ca.  Rl.  Prop.  456,  and  notes  and 
anU.        (c)  Antt,s-  175,  p.  248 ;  s.  290,  p.  312. 
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that  portion  of  it  relating  to  wills,'  directed  that  all  devises 
of  lands  and  tenements  should  not  only  be  in  writing,  but 
signed  by  the  testator,  or  some  other  person  inTiis  presence, 
and  by  his  express  direction  ;  and  be  subscribed,  in  his  pres- 
ence, by  three  or  four  credible  witnesses. 

'  Where  a  will  of  lands  situate  here  is  executed  out  of  this 
Province  the  lex  loci  rei  sitce  governs ;  whilst,  as  to  person- 
alty, the  lex  domicilii  prevails.' 

'  The  Statute  of  Charles  required  that  the  witnesses  should  witnesses  to 
be  credible,  and  though  as  to  this  the  statute  of  William  was  ^  credible, 
silent,  yet  it  was  held  (a)  that  the  requirements  of  the  former 
statute  continued.  In  one  case,  decided  under  the  Statute  of 
Charles,  but  afterwards  over-ruled  as  to  creditors  as  wrongly 
decided,  the  judges  would  not  allow  a^^ylegateejUorby^onj: 
se^ence,a  creditor' where  the  legax^iesaj^d  debts  were  charged 
on  the  real  estate,  to  be  a  competent  witness  to  the  devise, 
asBeii^  too  deeply  concerned  in  interest  not  to  wish  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  will ;  for,  if  it  were  established,  he  gained 
a  security  for  his  legacy  or  debt  from  the  real  estate,  whereas 
otherwise  he  had  no  claim  but  on  the  personal  assets.  This 
determination,  however,  alarmed  many  purchasei-s  and  credi- 
tors, and  threatened  to  shake  most  of  the  titles  in  the  king- 
dom that  depended  on  devises  by  will.  For,  if  the  will  was  at- 
tested by  a  servant  to  whom  wages  were  due,  by  the  apothecary 
or  attorney  whose  very  attendance  made  them  creditors,  or 
by  the  minister  of  the  parish  who  had  any  demand  for  tithes 
or  ecclesiastical  dues  (and  these  are  the  pereons  most  likely 
to  be  present  in  the  testator's  last  illness),  and  if,  in  such  case, 
the  testator  had  charged  his  real  estate  with  the  payment  of 
his  debts,  the  whole  will,  and  every  disposition  therein,  so 
far  as  related  to  real  property,  were  held  to  be  utterly  void. 
This  occasioned  the  statute  25  Geo.  II.  c.  6,  which  restored  ok  n  tt 
both  the  competency  and  the  credit  of  such  leaatees  bv  de-  6  declares  void 

-y  >     J  all  gifts  to  wit- 


(a)  Ryan  v.  Devereux,  26  U.  C.  E.  100 ;  see  Little  v.  Aikman,  28  U.  C.  R. 
337  ;  the  case  of  gift  to  an  unnecessary  third  witness  being  void. 

26 


n  B'es. 
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clarin<^  void  all  boneficijil  legacies,  devises,  estates,  interests, 
gifts,  or  appointments  of  or  aftecting  any  real  or  personal 
estate,  given  to  witnesses,  and  thereby  removing  all  possi- 
bility of  their  interest  affecting  their  testimony.  The  same 
statute  likewise  established  the  competency  of  creditors,  by 
directing  the  testimony  of  all  such  creditoi-s  to  be  admitted, 
but  leaving  their  credit  [like  that  of  all  other  witnesses)  to 
be  considered,  on  a  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  by  the 
•S.  378.  Court  *  and  jury  before  whom  such  will  shall  be  contested. 
'  As  this  Act  did  not  extend  to  a  devise  or  bequest  to  the  hus  - 
band  or  wife  of  an  attesting  witness,  so  as  to  avoid  it,  it  was 
held  that  the  witness  was  still  not  a  credible  witness  as  being 
interested  indirectly  in  upholding  the  will  and  gift  made  by 
it.  Thus,  if  the  husband  were  a  witness,  and  the  will  made 
provisjion  for  his  wife,  he  was  not  a  competent  witness^  The 
R.  S.  O.  c.  lOG,  s.  17,  is  much  as  the  Act  of  George,  but  it  ex- 
tends expressly  to  vacate  the  provision  for  the  husband  or 
wife  of  the  attesting  witness;  and  declares  by  s.  18,  that  a  cre- 
ditor attesting,  or  the  husband  or  wife  attesting  of  a  creditor, 
shall  be  a  comj^ent  witness.' 

Another  inconvenience  was  found  to  attend  this  new  me- 
thod of  conveyance  by  devise  ;  in  that  creditors  by  bond  and 
other  specialties,  which  affected  the  Jteir,  provided  he  had 
assets  by  descent,  were  now  defrauded  of  their  securities,  not 
having  the  same  remedy  against  the  devisee  of  their  debtor. 
To  obviate  which,  the  statute  3  &  4  W.  &  M.  c.  14,  hath  pro- 
vided, that  all  wills  and  testaments,  limitations,  dispositions, 
and  appointments  of  real  estates,  by  tenants  in  fee-simple,  or 
having  power  to  dispose  by  will,  shall  (as  against  such  credj.- 
tors  only),  be  deemed  to  be  fraudulent  and  void  :  and  that 
such  creditors  may  maintain  their  actions  jointly  against 
both  the  heir  and  the  devisee  (a). 

'  The  important  subject  of  executory  devises,  and  the  indul- 

(a)  See  Vankowjhnet  v.  Boss,   7  U.  C.  R.,  248,  commented  on  in  Bymal  v. 
Ashherry,  12  C.  P.  U.  C.  339. 
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gence  shewn  them  in  allowing  creation  and  existence  of  es- 
tates by  modes  which  could  not  be  effected  by  deed,  was  be- 
fore treated  of  (a) ;  as  also  the  restraint  placed  on  pei-petuities 
in  wills  (6).  It  may  be  here  mentioned  that  the  Imperial 
Statute  39  tfc  40  Geo.  III.,  c.  98,  sometimes  known  as  the  .  .. 
Thelluson  Act,  which  prohibits  the  accumulation  of  the  in- '"^i'^''"^-*'^'^''^^'^ 
come  of  property  beyond  a  prescribed  period  (c),  is  not  in  (j~^A 

force  here  (c?).' 

'  The  subject  of  devises  by  will  is  one  which,  to  be  fully 
treated  of,  would  require  veiy  much  more  space  than  can  be 
devoted  to  it  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  which  treats  of  so 
many  subjects  on  the  law  of  real  property.  We  shall  there- 
fore treat  as  briefly  of  the  present  law  under  R.  S.  0.  c.  106, 
as  we  have  of  the  old  law,  and  confine  our  remarks  to  realty 
as  distinct  from  personalty,  bequests  of  which  are  Often  gov- 
erned by  difierent  rules  from  those  which  prevail  as  to 
realty.' 

*  The  first  three  sections  of  R.  S.  O.  c.  106(e),  are  taken  from 
the  Act  of  4,  William  IV.,  and  they  refer  to  the  period  be- 
tween the  coming  in  of  that  Act  and  of  the  Act  of  36  Vic, 
which  repealed  the  Act  of  William.'  Varies  from 

'  Section  3. — The  important  variance  between  this  section  amf  Prov.Act. 
and  the  law  in  force  under  the  present  Act  must  be  borne  ^  ^^  °"^* 
in  mind,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  by  reason  of  this  variance, 
the  cases  on  the  later  Act,  hereafter  treated  of,  do  not 
apply  here.  Under  it.  every  will  speaks  from  the  deat^ 
of  the  testator^  unless  intention  to  the  contrary  appear. 
Under  the  Consolidated  Act,  c.  82,  the  burden  of  proof,  so 
to  speak,  is  the  other  way,  and  after  acquired  real  estate 
did  not  pass  unless  such  an  intention  appeared.' 

'A  will  of  lands  under  the  Statute  of  Wills  of  Henrj'  was  By  the  former 
considered  not  so  much  in  the  nature  of  a  testament,  as  of  a  could  not  pass 
conveyance  declaring  the  uses  to  which  the  land  should  be  freehold^.'^"^^^ 

(a)  Sees.  172, 173,  p.  245.  (&)  Sec.  174,  p.  246.  (c)  Stephen,  Com.,  vol.  1, 
p.  555.     ((/)  Ante,  ch.  2.      (e)  See  Statute  in  Appendix. 
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subject  (a)  ;  and  a  testator  could  no  more  devise  freeliold  real 
estate  to  be  acquired  after  his  will  than  he  could  or  now  can, 
(except  under  R.  S.  0.  c.  98)  convey  at  law  by  instrument 
inter  vivos  in  anticipation  of  acquisition  (6).  The  will  as  to 
freeholds  spoke  from  its  date,  and  was  only  valid  as  to  then 
acquired  freeholds,  though  it  should  expressly  jjrofeas  to  deal 
with  after  acquired  property.' 
Penonal  ee-        '  Pereonal  estate,  including  chattels  real,  was  not  governed 

tate  acquired  p        i     i  i    •  ^        •    y 

after  the  will  by   the   Same  rules  as  freehold  interests,  and  might   pass 
though  acquired  after  the  will.     There  was,  however,  a  dis- 
tinction as  regards  chattels  real,  and  also  as  between  a  gene- 
Bequest  of      ral  and  a  specific  bequest.     Thus,  a  bequest  of  "  all  my  lease- 
leasf holds"      hold  est&tes," prima  fcicie,  and  in  the  absence  of  anything 
leaaehofdZ^^'^   from  which  the  contrary  could  be  inferred,  spoke  from  the 
date^of^  the  will,  and  did  not  include  after-acquired  lease- 
holds, or  a  renewed  lease,  unless  there  was  an  intention  ap- 
parent to  that  efiect  (c).' 
Under  general      It  has  been  held  that  under  a  general  devise  of  "  all  ray 
my^reai  es-     ^'^^'^  ^^^  personal  estate"  the  Consolidated  Statute  would 
ao^iired^pro-  °*^^  Operate  to  cany  after  acquired  freeholds  {cT). 
perty  wiu  not      'Section  4. — The  lancruage  of  section  30  is  much  as  in  this 


esembles  sec-  section, 
tion  30. 

The  former         Under  the  old  law  a  devise  to  A,  simply,  would  pass  no 

lam 

more  than  a  life-estate,  unless  it  appeared  that  the  testator 
intended  to  devise  a  larger  or  other  estate.  By  this  section 
the  burden  of  proof  is  shifted,  and  on  such  devise  the  fee 
or  whole  estate  of  the  devisor  will  pass,  unless  intention  to- 
the  contrary  appears  (e).      It  will   be  for  those  who   con- 

(a)  Doe  d.  Baker  v.  Clark,  7  U.C.  R.  44. 

(6)  That  a  deed  may  operate  by  way  of  estoppel,  and  the  estoppel  be  fed  oiv 
the  acquisition  of  the  estate  does  not  preclude  the  above  statement. 

(c)  Jarnes  v.  Dean,  11  Ves.  390. 

(d)  Whatdey  v.  Whateley,  14  Grant  4.30,  Mowat,  V.  C,  diss.;  Plumb  v, 
McGannon,  32  U.  C.  R.  8.  See  also  Gibson  v.  Gibson,  1  Drew.  62,  per  Kin- 
dersley,  V.  C. 

(e)  Farrell  v.  FarrtU,  26  U.  C.  R.  652,  as  to  an  indefinite  devdse j)as8ing  the 
fee,  and  the  circumstances  which  favour  such  construction. 
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tend  for  a  restricted  effect  of  the  will  to  make  out  the 
intention. 

The  Act  only  applies  to  estates  and  interests  existing  in  The  Act  does 

•'      ^ '  _  "         not  apply  to 

the  testator,  and  not  those  first  created  by  the  will.      Thus,  estates  created 

.     -  Ml  ''^  "*''"'  ^^  '^® 

a  devise  to  A  of  a  rent  charge  held  by  the  testator  in  fee  will  will,  as  on  de- 
pass  the  fee ;  but  if  the  testator  devise  to  A  an  annuity,  and  nuity  to  A 
charge  it  on  his  land,  A  will  take  but  a  life-interest  (a),         way^of  rent 

The  principles  and  rules  of  construction  which  govern  un-  ^  *f^^' 
der  the  old  law  in  determinine:  as  to  whether  a  fee  or  life-  therein  be- 

°  _         fore  the  Act 

estate  only  passes,  are  yet  important  in  ambiguous  wills,  indefinite  de- 
Even  before  this  Act  an  indefinite  devise  would  be  enlarged  enlarged  to  a 

fee 

to  a  fee  by  the  imposition  of  a  charge,  however  small,  on  the 
person  of  the  devisee,  as  on  a  devise  to  A  "  he  paying  my 
debts  :"  or  in  the  quantum  of  the  estate  devised,  as  on  a  de- 
vise of  lands  to  A,  "  my  debts  being  paid  thereout :  "  but  not 
if  the  lands  were  first  expressly  charged,  and  the  devise  were 
merely  subject  to  the  charge  (6).  So  also,  if  there  were  a 
a  gift  over  on  the  devisee  dying  under  a  specified  age  (c)  ;  or 
under  age  and  without  issue  (d).' 

'As  respects  execution,  the  variance  between  the  statutes  Variance  be- 

_  tween   stats. 

of  Charles  and  of  William  is  this  :  that  by  the  former,  the  will  of  Charles  and 

1         T        1         •!      1     •  ^  jl    ^^  William, 

must  have  been  attested  andj  subscribed  m  presence  of  trie 

testator  hy  three,  or  four  credible  witnesses,  who  need  not  have 
subscribed  or  attested  in  presence  of  each  other,  or  at  one 
and  the  same  time  :  the  latter  statute  is  silent  as  to  the 
credibility  of  the  witnesses,  and  execution  in  the  presence 
of  and  attested  by  two  witnesses,  is  as  valid  as  if  in  the 
presence  of,  and  attested  by  three  witnesses  ;  and  it  is  suf- 
ficient if  such  witnesses  subscribed  in  presence  of  each  other, 
without  subscribing  (as  required  by  the  Statute  of  Charles) 
in  the  presence  of  ths  testator. 

(a)  Nicholls  v.  Hawkes,  10  Hare  342  ;  Reay  v.  Rawlinson,  7  Jur.  N.  S.  118. 

(6)  Doe  d.  Stevens  v.  Snelling,  5  East,  87,  98,  per  Le  Blanc,  J.  ;  Doe  d.  Sains  v. 
Garlick,  14  M.  &  W.  698,  per  Parke,  B.  ;  Burton  v.  Powers,  3  K.  &  J.  170  ; 
Ingalls  v.  Arnold,  14  U.  C.  R.  296. 

(c)  Burk  V.  A  nnis,  11  Hare,  322  ;  Frogmorton  v.  Holyday,  3  Burr.  1618  ;  Doe 
White  V,  Cundall,  9  East  406.  (d)  Tom-ey  v.  Bassett,  10  East  460. 
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Witne«ien 
must  be  crwl- 
ible  M  under 
St  of  FrauiU. 

8t  of   Frantlrt 
not  ivi)eAle<I, 
and  a  will 
complj-in^' 
with  oitht-r 
Act  will 
suffice. 

Can  the  two 
acts  be  amal- 
gamatedj  so 
that  a  will 
valid  under 
neither  indi- 
>-iduaUy  may 
yet  be  upheld 
by  their  joint 
effect! 


Mode  of  exe- 
cution. 


Attestation. 


Presumption 
of  due  execu- 
tion. 


Notwith.standing  the  Act  of  William  was  .silent  a.s  to  the 
crediMlity  of  the  witnes.se.s,  that  (jualiHcation  still  continued 
to  he  re([ui.site  a.s  under  the  Act  of  (Charles  (a).' 

'  The  .statute  of  Charles  wa.s  not  iniplicfUy  repealed  hy 
that  of  William  (/*).  It  .seems  clear  therefore  that  a  will  in- 
valid as  not  complying  with  the  latter  is  valid  if  it  complies 
with  the  former.  In  a  late  case  (c)  the  court  went  further, 
and  held  in  effect  that  the  statutes  were  cumulative,  and 
mif'ht  be  read  toirether,  and  so  that  a  will  invalid  under 
cither  statute  taken  singly  might  be  supported  on  their  joint 
authority.  Tlius  a  will  executed  in  the  presence  of  two 
witnesses  who  subscribed  in  the  presence  of  the  testator,  but 
not  in  the  presence  of  each  other  has  been  held  sufficient. 
The  authors  do  not  presume  to  question  the  unanimous 
judgment  of  the  court,  but  they  deem  it  right  in  a  matter 
of  such  impoitance  to  refer  to  the  language  of  Draper,  C.  J. 
in  a  subsequent  case  ;  alluding  to  the  doctrine  laid  down  in 
Crawford  v.  Curragh,  he  says  "  I  advisably  abstain  from  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  of  concunence  in,  or  dissent  from,  that 
decision.     I  have  not  arrived  at  any  positive  conclusion  upon 

it"  {d): 

'  By  section  12,  every  will  of  realty  or  personalty,  except 
as  named  in  s.  14,  must  be  signed  at  the  foot  or  end  by  the 
testator,  or  by  some  other  in  his  presence  and  by  his  direc- 
tion, and  such  signature  must  be  made  or  acknowledged  by 
the  testator,  in  presence  of  two  or  more  witnesses  present  at 
the  time,  and  such  witnesses  must  attest  and  subscribe  the 
will  in  the  presence  of  the  testator  ;  but  no  form  of  attesta- 
tion is  requisite.' 

'  The  attestation  clause  need  not  shew  that  the  requisites  of 
the  statutes  have  been  complied  with,  and  whether  shewn 
or  not,  proof  of  due  execution  must  be  given.  Due  execu- 
tion may  however  be  presumed  :    and  possession  by  the 


(a)  Ryan  v.  Devm-eux,  26  U.  C.  R.  107.     (6)  Crawford  v.  Curragh,  15  C.  P. 
U.C.  55.    (c)  Craicford  v.  Curragh,  supra,     (rf)  Eyan  v.  Devereux,  26  U.C.R.  107. 
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devisee  for  a  lengtliencd  period  (in  one  case  IG  years)  in 
those  claiming  under  the  devise,  coupled  with  evidence  that 
the  witnesses  are  dead,  or  do  not  remember,  and  especially  if 
the  possession  were  with  the  knowledge  of  the  heir-at-law, 
are  matters  from  which  due  execution  may  be  inferred  (a).' 

'  In  the  Court  of  Probate  in  England  it  has  been  held  that 
maxim  ovinia  rite  esse  acta  will  to  a  limited  extent  apply, 
even  though  the  witnesses  should  not  remember  all  the  facts 
requisite  to  the  due  execution,  and  the  attestation  clause 
should  beinformal  (6).  The  same  court  also,  where  the  will 
on  its  face  appeared  to  have  been  duly  signed,  granted  pro- 
bate, though  the  witnesses  denied  their  signatures,  on  being 
satisfied  by  other  evidence  of  due  execution,  and  that  the 
denial  of  the  witnesses  was  wilfully  untrue  (c)  :  but  if  the 
witnesses  deny  due  execution,  and  there  be  no  evidence  re- 
butting their  testimony,  and  their  veracity  is  not  impeached, 
the  court  will  not  pronounce  for  the  will,  though  the  attes- 
tation clause  shew  due  execution  (cZ).' 

'  S.  6. — It  will  be  observed  that  this  section  does  not,  in 
terms,  exclude  an  infant,  and  says  nothing  as  the  mode  of 
execution  or  attesting.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  the 
concludinsf  words  of  the  section  "  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
she  were  sole  and  unmarried "  override  the  whole  section, 
or  will  be  transposed  so  as  to  follow  the  word  "  might  "  in 
the  early  part  of  the  section  (e) :  though  even  if  that  were 
the  construction  it  would  not  warrant  testamentary  disposi- 
tion by  an  infant. 

Probably  grandchildren  are  not  included  in  the  words 
"  child  or  children  issue  of  any  marriage,"  notwithstanding 
the  word  "  child  "  in  a  statute  or  will  may  include  a  graud- 


(a)  Crawford  v.  Curragh,  12  C.  P.  U.  C.  55  ;  see  also  1  Jarm.  WUls.  3  ed.  79. 
(h)  Vinnicoiiibev.  Butler,  13  W.E.  392;  Rees,  in  the  goods  of,  34  L.J.  Prob.  56. 
(c)  Myers  v.  Gibson,  14  W.  R.  901.        {d)  Croft  v.  Croft,  4  Swa.  &  T.  10. 
(c)  See  Leith  Rl.  Prop.  Stats.  282,  28'?. 
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WUl  of  mar- 
ried woman. 


Infant 


Powers  of 
appointment. 


child,  ami  the  word  "  issue,"  unless  controlled  by  the  context, 
always  does  (a). 

It  does  not  seem  clear  whether  one  or  more  of  several 
children  could  be  excluded  in  favour  of  one  or  more  (6): 
probably  such  exclusion  could  be  had. 

It  is  presumed  that  by  the  words  "  separate  property  "  is 
meant  only  property  which  is  separate  by  force  of  the  Act 
from  which  this  section  is  taken,  Con.  Stat.  c.  73,  R.  S.  O. 
ch.  125,  and  not  property  settled  by  deed  or  will  to  separate 
use,  which  a  married  woman  could,  independently  of  the 
Acts  revised,  dispose  of  by  will  as  a  feme  sole  in  any 
way  (c).' 

'  S.  8. — The  days  therein  referred  to  are  taken  in  conse- 
quence of  the  changes  being  first  made  by  the  Act  of  32  V. 
in  the  sections  mentioned.* 

'  S.  9. — It  will  be  observed  that  a  married  woman  has  by 
the  Act  capacity  to  dispose  of  h'er  realty  and  personalty 
Her  limited  capacity  under  s.  6  has  ceased/ 

'  S.  11. — Excludes  infants.  A  will  made  by  an  infant  does 
not  become  valid  by  his  attaining  majority,  notwithstanding 
s.  26  provides  that  a  will  shall  speak  as  though  made  imme- 
diately before  death. 

Under  the  old  law  a  male  of  foui-teen  and  female  of  twelve 
years  might  make  a  will  of  personalty  {d) :  this  power  has 
now  ceased  by  this  section,  which  in  the  case  of  an  illegiti- 
mate child  dying  under  age,  unmarried,  without  issue,  might 
operate  somewhat  harshly,' 

'  S.  13. — Seems  not  to  apply  where  the  power  authorizes  an 
appointment  by  deed  or  writing  only,  and  does  not  in  terms 
extend  to  appointment  by  will  or  testamentary  writing  (e) ; 
and  if  the  power  is  to  be  exercised  by  deed  or  writing  under 
hand  and  seal,  a  will  executed  with  only  the  formalities  re- 
quired by  this  Act  will  not  suffice  (/).' 


(a)  Note  a,  supra,  see  remarks  there  on  p.  284  as  to  s.  1 7  of  Con.  Stat. 

(6)  Munro  v.  Smart,  26  Grant  37.     (c)  Ante  p.  318.    (rf)  Smith  KL  &  Per.  Prop. 

(e),Collard  v.Sampton,  4  De  G-  M.  &  G.  224.       (/)  Shelford  Stats,  p.  512. 
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'  S.  14. — The  service  must  be  active.  The  Lecislature  con-  Soldiers  and 


.  1  1  •        11  1        Sailors. 

template  the  case  wherem  the  testator  would  m  all  proba- 
bility be  inops  consilii  as  to  professional  advice.  The  pri- 
vilege is  confined  to  those  on  an  expedition,  and  the  will  of 
a  soldier  quartered  in  barracks  at  home,  or  in  the  colonies, 
must  conform  to  this  Act.  The  term  "  mariner  or  seaman  " 
does  not  exclude  any  one  in  Her  Majesty's  navy,  though 
superior  of  the  ship.  Those  in  the  Merchants'  service  are 
within  this  section  (a).' 

'  S.  20  is  governed  by  s.  8.  and  so  does  not  apply  when  the 
testator  died  before  1st  January,  1869. 

As  a  general  rule  marriage  of  a  man  coupled  with  birth  The  former 
of  issue  impliedly  revoked  his  will  made  before  marriage, 
and  the  mere  marriage  of  a  woman  was  a  revocation  of  her 
will. 

In  England  it  has  been  held  that  a  void  marriao:e,  as  with  "^oi4  marriage 

*  ^  o   '  as  with  de- 

a  deceased  wife's  sister  after  the  Imperial  Act  of  5  &  6  ceased  wife's 

„^,  «  1  •   1  •  •  •      sister  no  revo- 

William  IV.,  c.  54,  which  makes  such  marriage  void,  will  cation. 
not  revoke  a  will  (6).  Though  this  Act  has  been  held  not 
to  apply  to  the  colonies  still  it  was  in  the  same  case  con- 
sidered that  such  a  marriacre  here  is  void,  thoucrh  under 
certain  circumstances,  as  for  the  purpose  of  bastardizing 
issue,  it  cannot  be  called  in  question  after  the  death  of  the 
parties  (c). 

The  Act  provides  that  marriage  shall  not  revoke  the  will, 
where  it  is  made  in  exercise  of  a  power,  when  the  estate 
appointed  would  not  pass  to  the  testator's  heir,  executor  or 
administi;§j:.Qr,  or  next  of  kin  ;  for  the  only  effect  of  annulling 
such  a  will  would  be,  not  to  vest  the  property  in  the  new 
family  of  the  testator,  but  to  carry  it  over  to  the  persons 
entitled  in  default  of  appointment. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  property,  in  default  of 
appointment,  must  go  to  the  new  family  should  there  be  any, 

(a)  Collard  v.  Sampson,  4  De  G-.  M.  &  G.  224.      (b)  Mette  v.  Mette,  1  Swa.  & 
Trist.,  416.      (c)  Hodgins  v,  McNeil,  9  Grant,  .305  ;  and  see  ante,  p.  140. 
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l>ut  only  tlijit  it  inaii ;  for  if  a  man  have  a  general  power  of 
apjxtintnient  with  a  limitatic^n  iik  default  of  appointment  to 
liiniself  in  fee,  and  liaving  a  son  hy  his  first  marriage,  make 
liis  will  and  marry  again,  his  will  will  be  revoked  ;  and  yet 
if  he  die  intestate  the  estate  wnll  descend  to  the  son  by  the 
first  marriage,  in  exclusion  of  the  issue  by  the  second  (a).' 
Revocation  hy  'S.  21. — A  revocation  impliedly  took  place  on  marriage  of  a 
cumstances.  testator  and  birth  of  issue,  and  this  case  is  provided  for  by 
s.  20  ;  but  implied  revocation  was  not  confined  to  this  case. 
Tims  in  Johnston  v.  Johnston  (b)  it  was  held  that  a  will 
made  by  a  married  man  having  several  children,  was  re- 
voked by  subsequent  birth  of  other  children  left  unprovided 
for,  aided  by  other  circumstances  clearly  concurring  to  show, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  testator  that  the  will  should 
not  operate.  S.  21  meets  such  a  case  as  this.' 
Old  law  as  to       S.  25. — Under  the  old  law  the  general  rule  was  that  if  a 

revocation  by  .  ... 

implication,     tcstator  scised  of  a  freehold  estate  devised  his  whole  interest, 
and  then  aliened  the  same  to  the  extent  of  such  interest, 
revoked  by      the  will  was  revoked  :  but  if  the  alienation  were  not  to  the 
extent  of  the  whole  interest,  as  if  a  testator  seised  in  fee 
tmless  convey-  should  have  demised  for  life  or  a  less  estate,  the  revocation 
partial  i^fte-  ^  '^''^^  P'^'^  ttinto  Only,  and  the  devisee  would  have  taken  sub- 
res  on  y.        jg^|.  ^^  ^j^g  devise.    Though  a  conveyance  of  a  freehold  estate 
•  were  for  no  definite  object,  it  revoked  a  previous  devise  ^ 

thus,  if  the  lands  devised  should,  after  the  will,  have  been 
conveyed  to  the  testator's  use  for  life  with  remainder  to  his 
right  heirs,  so  that  it  merely  operated  to  revest  the  fee,  the 
devise  was  revoked.  Even  an  ineffectual  conveyance  had 
the  same  effect. 
Revocation  A  contract  for  sale,  unless  such  whereof  specific  perform- 

law.  ^  ^^^^  ance  would  not  be  enforced,  will  nowasjbrmerlj,  as  regards 
the  beneficial  interest,  be  a  revocation  of  a'  prior  devise  of 
the  lands  sold,  and  the  unpaid  purchase  money  will  go  to  the 


(a)  Sug.  Rl.  Prop.  Stats.,  349.     (h)  1  Phillim,  447. 
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executor  or  next  of  kin  entitled  to  have  the  contract  carried  on  contract  ot 
out  for  their  benefit,  but  the  legal  estate  will  go  to  the  de- 
visee («).     If  however  the  contract  have  been  abandoned 
the  property  will  now  pass  under  the  will  contrary  to  the 
former  law  (h).' 

'  S,  26. — Under  this  section  on  a  general  devise  under  the  will  speaks, 
expression  "  all  my  real  and  personal  estate,"  property  ac-  '^""^   ^^   * 
quired  after  the  making  of  the  will  will  pass  (a),  though  in 
strictness  it  cannot  be  said  that  such  property  is  in  the  words 
of  the  act  comprised  in  the  will. 

As  to  personal  estate,  except  chattels  real  (d),  the  general 
rule  before  the  Act  was  that  a  will  spoke  from  death  of  tes- 
tator. 

Though  the  will  is  to  speak  from  the  death  of  the  testator  Will  of  minor- 
still  it  would  seem  clear  that  a  will  made  by  a  minor  who  fflajgrrlty 
dies  after  majority  is  not  valid. 

This  section  does  not  apply  to  the  objects  of  the  testator's  Act  does  not 
bounty,  who  are  to  take  the  real  and  personal  estate  given  oh^cJs  oi  tes- 
by  the  will,  but  only  to  the  real  and  personal  estate  comprised  tutor's  bounty. 
in  the  will.     A  testator  bequeathed  the  income  arising  from 
certain  funds  to  A,  a  widow,  for  life  or  until  her  marriage, 
and  after  her  death  or  marriage,  which  should  first  happen, 
he  gave  the  principal  amongst  her  childi'en  by  two  former 
husbands  :  A  married  again  between  the  date  of  the  will  and 
the  death  of  the  testator,  and  he  was  aware  of  her  marriage: 
it  was  held  that  A  was  not  entitled  to  the  income  of  the 
funds,  but  that  the  gift  on  her  decease  or  marriage  came  into 
immediate  operation  (e). 

Under  this  section,  questions  arise  on  gifts  under  such 
expressions  as  "  my  stock "  and  "  the  stock  which  I  have 
bought ;"  the  former  would  pass  all  or  any  stock  held  by 


(a)  Farrar  v.  Earl  of  Wirderton,  5  Bea.  1 ;  1  Jarm.  Wills,  3  ed.  152  ;  Sug. 
Stat.  2  ed.  360  ;  Moore  v.  Raisbeck,  12  ;  Ford  v.  DePontes,  30  Bea.  72.  (6)  Sug. 
Vend.  14  ed.  191.  (c)  Gibson  v.  Gibson,  1  Drew.  62.        [d)  Ante,  p.  403. 

(e)  Bullock  V.  Bennett,  24  L.  J.  c.  397,  7  De.  G.  M.  &  G.  283. 
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tostaU)!'  at  his  deatli,  Init  it  would  .sccin  that  l»y  the  latter 
expression,  the  bequest  would  be  confined  to  such  stock  em 
testator  had  bought  and  held  at  the  time  of  his  will  ;  and 
the  same  also  on  a  bequest  under  the  words,  "  the  stock  I 
now  have.' " 
Lap«:.  '  S.  27. — If  a  devisee  die  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator,  a 

lapse  takes_place.  except  in  the  cases  named  in  sections  34 
and  So.  A  lapse  is  not  prevented  by  the  devise  being  to  the 
devisee  and  his  heirs;  for  these  latter  words  are  mere  words 
of  limitation,  shewing  the  estate  to  be  taken.  We  shall  again 
refer  to  the  doctrine  of  lapse  in  considering  sections  34  and 
35. 
Residuary  A  residuary  devise  under  the  former  law  was  regarded  as 

carry  property  ^  Specific  devise  of  such  lands  as  the  testator  then  had  which 
d^vise^may  *  ^^®  ^^^  ^^^  disposed  of  by  his  will,  and  such  lands  only  would 
have  lapsed,  pg^^  ^y  ^j^g  residuary  devise.  This  was  a  consequence  of 
regarding  the  will  as  a  present  conveyance  (a).  If  therefore 
a  testator  seised  of  Blackacre  and  Whiteacre,  devised  the 
former  to  A  and  the  residue  of  his  lands  to  B,  and  A  died 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator,  whereby  the  devise  to  him 
lapsed,  B  would  still  not  take  Blackacre.  The  same  doc- 
trine applied  on  the  devise  to  A  failing  by  his  disclaimer, 
or  the  illegality  of  the  devise  as  contrary  to  the  Statute  of 
Mortmain,  the  inile  against  perpetuities,  or  otherwise.  The 
Act  now  expressly  provides  that,  unless  intention  to  the  con- 
trary appear,  the  subject  matter  of  the  devise  which  fails 
shall  be  included  in  the  residuar^^  devise.  It  may  be  ques- 
tionable whether  this  accords  with  the  general  intention  of 
a  testator  who  perhaps  has  di.sposed  of  the  bulk  of  large  pro- 
perty to  others  than  the  residuary  devisee,  and  shewn  but 
slight  intention  of  benefiting  him.' 

'  S.  28. — In  the  absence  of  a  bequest,  leaseholds,  being  per- 
Ireaseholds.      sonalty,  passtothe_2ersonaJ_j:gpresen^^  death  of  the 


(a)  1  Jar.  on  Wills,  3rd  Ed.  610. 
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lessee.  Under  theold  law,  if  atestatordied,  seised  of  an  estate  in 
fee  simple,  and  possessed  of  leaseholds,  and  he  simply  devised 
all  his  lands  and  tenements,  the  leaseholds  did  not  pass  ;  but 
if  he  had  no  lands  but  leaseholds,  then  they  would  pass,  in 
order  that  some  effect  should  be  ^ven  to  the  will.' 

'S.  29. — The  old  law  has  been  thus  stated  by  Lord  St  Powers  to 
Leonards  (a)  :  "  It  is  already  settled  that  a  general  devise  or  ^^P^'"  " 
bequest  will  not,  independently  of  the  late  statute,' operate 
as  an  execution  of  a  power ;  but  it  is  also  settled  that  where 
a  testator  disposes  of  real  estate,  not  having  any  other  than 
what  is  subject  to  the  power,  he  is  in  such  cases  to  be  taken 
as  dealing  with  that  estate ;  and  that  as  to  both  realty  and 
personalty,  if  the  court  is  satisfied  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  particular  property  is  referred  to,  the  testator  intended 
to  deal  with  that  property,  the  disposition  will  be  a  valid 
execution  of  the  power." 

Lender  the  new  law  the  burden  of  proof  as  to  intention  to 
exercise  the  power,  is  the  reverse  of  the  old  law^.  This  section 
is  confined  to  general,  and  does  not  extend  to  special  or  lim- 
ited, powers.  Thusapowerto  appoint tochildren  is  not  within 
the  Act  (6)  :  only  a  power  to  appoint  by  will  is  within  this 
section.  By  the  joint  effect  of  section  26  and  this  section, 
a  will  may  operate  as  an  execution  of  all  general  powers 
vested  in  the  testator  after  making  the  will  (c).' 

'S.  30. — The  language  of  the  old  Act  of  4  Wm.  IV,  is  much  General  de- 
as  in  this  section,  except  that  here  the  words  "  without  words  whok^estate 
of  limitation"  are  introduced. 

Before  that  Act  a  devise  to  A,  simply,  would  pass  no  more 
than  a^fe-estate,  unless  it  appeared  that  the  testator  in- 
tended to  devise  a  larger  or  other  estate.  By  this  section 
the  burden  of  proof  is  shifted,  and  on  such  devise  the  fee  or 
whole  estate  of  the  devisor  will  pass,  unless  intention  to  the 


(a)  Lake  v,  Currie,  2  De  G.  M.  &  G.,  547.     (b)  Cloves  v.  Audry,  12  Beav.  604. 
(c)  Patch  V.  Shore,  2  Dr.  &.Sm.  5S9. 
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contrary  appeal's  (f/).  It  will  l»e  for  those  who  contend  for  a 
rcstrictcii  effect  of  the  will  to  make  out  the  intention. 
Tho  Act  does  The  Act  only  applies  to  estates  and  interests  existing  in 
esutea crVntwl  the  tcstator,  and  not  to  those  first  created  Vjy  the  will.  Thus, 
wil'l'nli'on  lie-  a  dcvisc  to  A  of  a  rent  charge  held  by  the  testator  in  fee  will 
anmiitv  "to  A,  pa"*^s  the  fee ;  but  if  the  testator  devise  to  A  an  annuity 
trnTof  rent  ^i'^^  Created  by  the  devise,  and  charge  it  on  his  land,  A  will 
churge.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  life-interest  (6).' 

Instances  The  principles  and  rules  of  construction  which  govern  un- 

wherein before    ..,,,,  .        i    ,  •    •  .  1,1  r  !•<. 

the  Act  indeti-  der  the  old  law  in  determining  as  to  whether  a  fee  or  lire- 
would  be  en-    estate  only  passes,  are  yet  important  in  ambiguous  wills, 
rge       a  ee.  ^^^^^  before  the  Act  of  William  an  indefinite  devise  would 
be  enlarged  to  a  fee  by  the  imposition  of  a  charge,  however 
small,  on  the  person  of  the  devisee,  as  on  a  devise  to  A  "  he 
paying  my  debts  :"  or  on  the  quantum  of  the  estate  devised' 
as  on  a  devise  of  lands  to  A,  "my  debts  being  paid  thereout:" 
but  not  if  the  lands  were  first  expressly  charged,  and  the 
devise  was  merely  subject  to  the  charge  (c).    So  also,  if  there 
were  a  gift  over  on  the  devisee  dying  under  a  specified  age 
{d) ;  or  under  age  and  without  issue  (e).' 
iTie  words  '  S.  31. — Before  this  .section  became  law  the  words  "  die  with- 

"  die   without  1  .  i  •  •  -o  ±-i 

is.-ue"  and  the  out  issue,"  and  the  like,  with  certain  exceptions,  it  there  were 

1  '1- 

nothing  in  the  context  to  vary  the  construction,  imported 
as  to  devise  of  realty,  an  indefinite  failure  of  issue  to  re- 
motest descendants,  and  was  not  confined  to  failure  of  issue 
on  the  death  of  the  person  whose  issue  was  referred  to.  Thus, 
a  devise  to  A,  or  to  A  and  his  heirs,  or  to  A  for  life,  wath  a 
limitation  over  on  death  of  A  without  issue,  was  by  impli- 
cation construed  as  a  gift  to  A  and  his  descendants,  with  a 


(a)  See  Farrell  v.  FarreU,  26  U.  C.  R.  652,  as  to  an  indefinite  devise  passing 
the  fee,  and  the  circumstances  which  favour  such  construction. 

(6)  Nkliols  V.  Haickes,  10  Hare,  342  ;    Beny  v.  Rawlinson,  7  Jur.  N.  S.  118. 

(c)  Doe  d.  Stei-ens  v.  Sne'ling,  5  East,  87,  08,  per  I-e  Blanc,  J.  ;  Doe  d.  Sams 
V  GurUck,  14  M.  &  W.  698,  per  Parke  B.  ;  Burton  v.  Powers,  3  K  4  J.  170;  In- 
galls  V.  Arnold,  14  Q.  B.  IT.  C.  296. 

{d)  Burke  V.  Annis,  11  Hare,  232  ;  i^'rojmor^on  v.  Bolyday,  3  Burr.  1618; 
Doe  Wight  v.  Cundall,  9  East,  409.     (e)  Toovey  v.  Bassctt,  10  East,  460. 
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remainder  over  on  failure  of  descendants.  This  was  held 
to  be  an  estate  tail,  and  was  probably  so  held  as  otherwise 
the  gift  would  be  void  for  remoteness  as  tending  to  perpe- 
tuity ;  an  infringement  of  a  rule  we  have  already  considered. 
By  construing  the  gift  as  an  estate  tail,  however,  the  objec- 
tion as  to  remoteness  was  removed,  as  the  entail  could  be 
barred  and  converted  into  a  fee  simple,  and  so  capable  of 
alienation.  If  the  failure  of  issue  had  been  confined  to  the 
period  of  the  death  of  A,  then  he  would  have  taken  a  fee  ' 

simple,  with  an  executory  gift  over  defeating  such  estate  in 
case  he  had  no  issue  living  at  his  death.  It  is  manifest  that 
such  an  estate  in  A  is  less  beneficial  than  an  estate  tail  with 
a  remainder  over,  as  the  latter  estate  can  be  barred  and  in- 
defeasibly  conveyed,  whereas  the  former  cannot,  and  no 
certain  title  made  to  it.  There  were  many  and  different 
exceptions  to  the  rule  founded  on  the  context  of  the  will ; 
it  did  not  apply  to  personalty,  as  no  estate  tail  can  be  given 
as  to  personalty,  and  so  the  failure  of  issue  was  confined  to 
death. 

It  is  said  («)  to  have  been  held,  that  as  this  section  is  ex- 
pressly confined  to  the  word  "  issue,"  it  makes  no  change  in 
the  meaning  of  the  expression  "  die  without  heirs  of  the 
body"  (6).  Where  a  testator  by  a  will,  governed  by  this 
section,  devised  to  his  daughter  "  and  her  lawful  heirs,"  "  but 
in  case  she  should  not  happen  to  have  any  child"  then  over, 
it  was  held  she  took  a  fee  simple  .  with  an  executory  gift 
over  (c).  Nor  will  the  Act  apply  if  the  words  are  combined 
with  others,  such  as  "  dying  under  twenty -one." 

'S.  32. — There  were  many  instances  in  which  trustees  took  Devise  totrus- 
no  greater  estate  than  absolutely  necessary  for  the  perfor-  ^or  °^  ^^^^^' 
mance  of  their  trust ;  thus,  on  devise  to  executors,   until 
debts  were  paid,  or  until  such  time  as  a  particular   sum 


(a)  Shelford  Stats.  8  ed.  531.  (b)  Be  SaUery,  11  Ir.  Ch.  R.  298  ;  Harris  v. 
Davis,  1  Coll.  416 ;  Dawson  v.  Small,  L.  E.  9,  Cha.  App.  651.  (c)  Matthewt 
V.  Gardner,  17  Bea.    254. 
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Devise  to 

trustee. 


Estates  tail 
and  gifts  to 
issue  not  to 
lapse. 


should  be  raised  out  of  annual  rents  and  profits,  the  devisees 
took  only  an  estate  for  so  many  years  as  might  be  necessary 
to  perform  the  trust ;  now  they  take  in  such  cases  the  wliole 
estate  of  testator  (a).' 

'  S.  33. — It  was  a  rule  before  this  section,  that  where  there 
was  a  devise  to  trustees,  though  with  words  of  inheritance, 
pHma  facie  the  trustees  took  by  implication  only  so  much 
of  the  legal  estate  as  the  active  purposes  of  the  tnist  required. 
Thus,  on  a  devise  to  A  and  his  heirs  on  trust  to  pay  an  an- 
nuity out  of  the  anniuxl  rents  and  profits  only,  to  B,  and 
subject  thereto  in  trust  for  C  in  fee,  A  took  the  legal  estate 
only  during  the  life  of  B  by  implication ;  under  this  section  he 
takes  the  fee  (6).  The  question  under  wills  not  governed  by 
this  section  is  of  importance  with  reference  to  the  rule  in 
Shelley's  case.  Thus,  on  a  de\dse  to  A  and  his  heirs,  in  trust 
to  receive  and  pay  the  rents  and  profits  to  B  for  life,  and 
after  his  death,  in  trust  for  the  heirs  of  his  body,  the  question 
arises  whether  the  remainder  to  the  heirs  is  a  legal  or  equit- 
able remainder.  If  it  be  the  latter,  then,  as  it  coalesces  with 
the  equitable  estate  for  life,  B  takes  an  immediate  equitable 
estate  tail,  which,  iis  explained  in  treating  of  such  estates, 
he  can  convert  into  an  equitable  fee  simple,  and  by  calling 
on  the  trustee  to  convey  the  legal  estate,  convey  a  legal  fee 
simple.  It  is  settled  that  under  the  rule  first  above  named, 
A,  takes  only  during  life  of  B,  that  the  remainder  to  the  heirs 
is  a  legal  remainder,  and  consequently  cannot  coalesce  with 
the  equitable  life  estate  and  operate  under  the  rule  in  Shel- 
ley's case  to  give  B  either  the  legal  or  equitable  fee,  and 
that  the  heir  takes  as  purchaser  the  legal  estate  in  tail  (c).' 

'  S.  S.  34,  35. — The  doctrine  of  lapse  was  before  referred  to 
(d).  Under  a  devise  to  A  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  the 
word  "  heirs  "  was  a  mere  word  of  limitation,  shewing  the 
estate  A.  was  to  take,  and  if  A.  died  in  the  lifetime  of  testa- 


(a)  See  Hawkins'  Wills  241 ;  Shelf ord  Stats.  8  ed.  531.     (b)  Hawkins'  Wills, 
157.     (c)  Hawkins'  WiUs,  143.     (d)  Ante,  p,  412, 
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tor,  a  lapse  took  place  notwithstanding  his  issue  were  living 
and  survived  the  testator.  The  Act  does  not  apply  unless  in 
cases  where  before  the  Act  there  would  have  been  a  lapse ; 
therefore^n  gifts  tochildren  as  a  class,  the  death  of  a  child  will 
cause  no  lapse  as  to  its  share,  and  it  will  go  to  the  survivors 
(a).  Nor  does  section  35  extend  to  wills  made  in  execution  of 
Hpecial  powers  of  appointment,  as  on  a  gift  for  life,  with 
power  to  the  donee  to  appoint  by  will  among  his  children ; 
here  section  35  will  not  prevent  a  lapse  if  a  child  to  whom 
an  appointment  is  made  die  in  the  lifetime  of  the  appointor, 
(h)  though  he  leave  children  alive  on  the  death  of  the  appointor. 
This  section  does  not  sulDstitute  for  the  predeceased  donee, 
the  issue  whose  existence,  is  the  event  or  condition  which 
prevents  the  lapse,  but  renders  the  subject  of  the  gift  the 
absolute  property  of  such  donee,  and,  therefore,  it  may  be 
disposed_QLJby_-hisjsadll,  notwithstanding  his  death  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  testator  (c).  The  provisions  of  the  Act  under 
which  the  issue  of  a  child  who  died  in  the  lifetime  of  testator 
take,  render  it  necessary,  if^this  be  not  intended,  that  the 
effect  of  the  Act  be.  negatived  by^  gift  over  in  case  of  death_ 
of  the  child  in  the  testators  lifetime,  or  otherwise  (d).' 

(a)  Olney  v.  Bates,  3  Drew.  323.  (6)  Griffiths  v.  Gale,  12  Sim.  354. 

(c)  Johnson  v.  Johnson,  3  Hare,  157.     (d)  Re  More's  trusts,  10  Hare,  178. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

TITLE   BY     PRESCRIPTION,    AND    BY    NON-CLAFM    UNDER    REV. 

STAT.    ONT.  CH.    108. 

'At  common  law,  there  were  often  different  remedies 
in  those  cases  wherein  entry  on  lands  or  the  ouster  there- 
from, and  continuance  in  possession  thereof  by  the  ten- 
ant was  unlawful  ab  initio,  and  those  other  cases  where- 
in the  orif!;inal  entry  was  lawful,  but  the  continuance 
Discontinu-  "^  possession  subsequently  became  unlawful.  Thus  there 
was  a  peculiar  remedy  in  the  case'  of  (Usamtirum^ 
which  happened  when  he  who  had  an  estate-tail  made  a 
larger  estate  of  the  land  than  by  law  entitled  to  do.  As 
if  tenant  in  tail  made  a  feoffment  in  fee  simple,  or  in 
tail,  or  for  the  life  of  the  feoffee,  all  which  were  beyond  his 
right  to  make,  as  that  extended  no  further  than  to  convey 
for  his  own  life  ;  in  such  case  the  entry  of  the  feoffee  was 
lawful  during  the  life  of  the  feoffor,  but  if  after  his  death 
possession  was  retained,  it  was  an  injury  termed  a  discon- 
tinuance.  '  A  feoffment,  as  before  mentioned,  formerly  passed 
the  estate  professed  to  be  granted,  hy  wrong,  though  the  fe- 
offor had  not  in  him  the  power  to  convey  such  estate.' 

'  At  common  law  there  was,  as  there  now  is,  the  extra-judi- 
cial and  summary  remedy  of  entry  by  the  legal  owner  hav- 
ing right :  which,  as  before  explained  (a),  may  now,  so  far 
as  any  civil  action  is  concerned,  be  with  as  much  force  as 
necessary,  but  which  may  subject  the  owner  to  an  indict- 
ment for  breach  of  the  peace,  and  to'  proceedings  under  the 
♦  S.  175.  statutes  as  to  forcible  entry.  *  Formerly,'  if  the  claimant 
'  were '  deterred  from  entering  by  menaces  or  bodily  fear,  he 

(a)  As  to  right  to  enter  with  as  much  force  as  necessary,  so  far  as  regards  a 
civil  action.     See  p.  175. 
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*  might '  make  claim,  as  near  to  the  estate  as  he  '  could,'  with 
certain  forms  and  solemnities  :  which  claim  was  in  force  for 
only  a  ^'ear  and  a  day.  And  this  claim,  if  it '  were '  repeated  Continual 
once  i..  the  spacie  of  every  yf^Pi.r  r\r\r{  day  (which  '  was  '  called 
covHnual  c^aim),  had  the  same  effect  with,  and  in  all  re- 
spects amounted  to,  a  legal  entry.  Such  an  entry  '  gave  '  a 
man  se'sin,  or  put  into  immediate  possession  him  that  had 
right  of  entry  on  the  estate,  and  thereby  made  him  complete 
owner,  and  capable  of  conveying  it  from  himself  by  either 
descent  or  purchase,  '  which  otherwise,  as  regards  convey- 
ance to  a  purchaser  at  least,  was  not  allowed ;  for  a  person 
who  was  considered  as  dispossessed  and  having  but  a  right 
of  entry  could  not  transfer  such  right  to  another  (a).  There 
was  a  further  advantage  attendant  on  entry  as  above  or 
continual  claim,  viz. :  that  it  prevented  the  right  of  entry 
from  being  tolled  or  taken  away  by  a  descent  cast  or  dis- 
continuance, or,  if  an  action  were  brought  within  a  year 
from  entry,  from  being  barred  by  the  Statute  of  Limi- 
tations. The  student  will  now  understand  the  object  of 
the  Rev.  Stat.  Ont.  c.  108,  sees.  8  and  9,  under  the  first  of 
which  no  person  is  deemed  in  possession  of  any  land  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act  merely  by  reason  of  having  made 
an  entry  thereon  ;  and  under  s.  9,  no  continual  claim  on  or 
near  any  land  shall  preserve  any  right  of  entry,  or  distress, 
or  of  bringing  an  action.' 

*The  right  of  entry  '  might  have  been  '  tolled,  that  is  taken     *s.  176. 
awa}',  by  descent.      Descents,  which  'took'  away  entries,  might  be  tolled 
'  were '  when  any  one,  seised  hy  any  means  whatsoever,  of  ^'^     ^°  ^^*^" 
inh.:;ritance  of  a  corporeal  hereditament,  died,  whereby  the 
same  descended  to  his  heir,  which  was  termed  a  descent  cast ; 
(now  abolished  as  to  its  effect  by  R.  S.  0.  100,  s.  10).     In 
such  a  case,  however  feeble  the  right  of  the  ancestor  might 
be,  the  entry  of  any  other  person  who  claimed  title  to  the 

(a)  Ante  page  312. 
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freehold  '  was  '  taken  away  ;  an«l  he  '  could  not '  recover  pos- 
session against  the  heir  hy  this  sununary  method,  but  'was' 
driven  to  his  action  to  gain  a  legal  seisin  of  the  estate.  And 
this,  '  among  other  reasons,'  because  the  heir  '  came  '  to  the 
estate  by  act  of  law,  and  not  by  his  own  act ;  the  law,  there- 
fore  protected  his  title,  and  '  would  '  not  suffer  his  possession 
to  be  divested,  till  the  claimant  had  proved  a  better  right 

Of  cases  not         Thus  far  of  remedies  '  by  entry,'  where  the  tenant  or  oc- 
mereentrj'.  '  cupier  of  the  land  hath  gained  only  a  mere  possession,  and 
no  apparent  shadow  of  right.     Next  followed  another  class, 
which  '  were '  in  use  where  the  tenant  or  occupier  advanced 
one  step  nearer  to  perfection  ;  so  that  he  '  had '  in  him  not 
only  a  bare  possession,  which  '  might '  be  destroyed  by  a  bare 
entry,  but  also  diU  apparent  rigid  of  possession,  which  'could 
not  be  removed  by  mere  entry,  but  only  '  by  orderly  course 
of  law  ;  in  the  process  of  which  it  must  have  been  sho"\\Ti 
♦  S  160.       that  though  he  '  had '  possession  and  therefore*  the  presump- 
tive right,  yet  there  '  was '  a  right  of  possession  superior  to 
his,  residing  in  him  who  '  brought '  the  action. 
By  possessory      These  remedies  '  were  formerly '  either  by  a  writ  of  entry, 

actions,  ,  ,  .  * 

or  an  assise  ;  which  '  were  actions  merely  possessory  ;  serv- 
ing only  to  regain  that  possession,  whereof  the  demandant 
(that  is,  he  who  sues  for  the  land,)  or  his  ancestor  '  had '  been 
unjustly  deprived  by  the  tenant  or  possessor  of  the  freehold, 
or  those  under  whom  he  claims.  They  decided  nothing  with 
which  decided  respect  to  the  right  of  property  ;  only  restoring  the  demand- 
ect  to  the   ant  to  that  state  or  situation,  in  which  he  was  (or  by  law 


res 


■  X 
^rty.°  ^'^^    ought  to  have  been)  before  the  dispossession  committed.  But 

(a)  The  common  law  doctriDe  as  to  the  effect  of  a  descent  cast  was  some- 
what modified  by  Stat.  31  H.  c.  33,  enacting  that  "  the  dying  seised  of  any  dis- 
seisor of,  or  in  any  lands,  Ac,  having  no  title  therein,  shall  not  be  deemed  a  des- 
cent to  take  away  the  entry  of  a  person  or  his  heir,  who  had  lawful  title  of  en- 
try at  the  time  of  the  descent,  imless  the  disseisor  has  had  peaceable  possession 
for  five  years  next  after  the  disseisin,  M-Jthout  entry  or'^ntinual  claim  py  the 
person  entitled.'' 
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this  without  any  prejudice  to  the  right  of  ownership  ;  for, 
if  the  dispossessor  '  had  '  any  legal  claim,  he  \  might '  after- 
wards exert  it,  notwithstanding  a  recovery  against  him  in 
these  possessory  actions. 

1.  The  first  of  these  possessory  remedies  '  was  '  by  writ  0/ The  writ  of 
entry  ;  which  disproved  the  title  of  the  tenant  or  possessor, 
by  shewing  the  unlawful  means,by  which  he  entered  or  con- 
tinued possession. 

If  more  than  two  degrees  (that  is,  two  alienations  or  de- 
scents) were  past,  there  lay  no  writ  of  entry  at  the  common 
law.  For,  as  it  was  provided,  for  the  *quietness  of  men's  *  s  182. 
inheritances,  that  no  one,  even  though  he  had  the  true  right 
of  possession,  should  enter  upon  him  who  had  the  apparent 
right  by  descent  or  otherwise,  but  he  was  driven  to  his  writ 
of  entry  to  gain  possession  ;  so,  after  more  than  two  descents 
or  two  conveyances  were  passed,  the  demandant,  even  though 
he  had  the  right  both  of  possession  and  property,  was  not 
allowed  this  possessory  action  ;  but  was  driven  to  his  writ  of 
right,  a  long  and  final  remedy.  '  The  writ  of  entry  was  not 
applicable  on  discontinuance  by  tenant  in  tail.' 

'  On  looking  at  s.  75  Rev.  Stat.  Ont.,  ch.  51,  the  student 
will  find  a  curious  list  of  writs  now  abolished :  they  were 
writs  which  issued  in  real  actions,  sometimes  droiturel,  in 
which  the  right  of  property  was  tested,  sometimes  possessory, 
in  which  the  right  to  possession  alone  was  in  question,  and 
these  writs  afforded  remedies  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  each  case,  as  the  number  of  descents  cast,  alienations, 
deaths,  &c.  The  legislature  have,  however,  acted  somewhat 
erroneously  in  not  continuing  in  the  Revised  Acts  the  pro- 
visions of  s.  79  of  Con.  Stat.,  c.  27,  on  the  supposed  ground 
that  those  provisions  were  effete.  Their  absence  may  un- 
justly deprive  an  owner  of  his  property,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  next  note  below.' 

*By  these  several  possessory  remedies  the  right  of  posses-   ♦  s.  190. 
sion  '  might  have  been '  restored  to  him  that  '  was  '  unjustly 
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But  the  ri(;ht 
of  puaseiwion 
aim  of  proiHT- 
ty  may  be  din- 
tinct. 


•  S.  19L 

Sometimes  a 
possessory  ac- 
tion would  not 
lie,  but  only 
writ  of  right, 
or  real  action 
droiturel. 


As,  1.  on  dis- 
continuance. 


Formedon. 


deprived  tljorcof.  But  tlie  riglit  of  iwsscsslon  (though  it 
carried  with  it  a  strong  presumption)  '  wa.s'not  always  con- 
chisive  evidence  of  the  right  oi property,  which  '  might '  still 
sub.sist  in  another  man.  For,  as  one  man  '  might '  have  the 
possession,  and  another  the  right  of  possession,  which  was 
recovered  by  these  possessory  actions ;  so*  one  man  '  might ' 
have  the  riijht  of  possession,  and  so  not  be  liable  to  eviction 
by  any  possessory  action,  and  another  '  might '  have  the 
right  of  property,  which  'could  not'  be  otherwise  asserted 
than  by  the  great  and  final  remedy  of  a  writ  of  right,  or 
such  correspondent  writs  as  '  were  '  in  the  nature  of  a  writ 
of  right ;  '  and  proceedings  on  them  termed  real  actions 
droiturel,  as  distinguished  from  those  possessory.'  This 
happened  principally  in  four  cases : 

1.  First,  upon  an  alienation  '  in  fee  simple'  by  tenant  in 
tail,  whereby  the  estate-tail  '  was '  discontinued,  and  the  re- 
mainder or  reversion  *  was '  by  failure  of  the  particular  es- 
tate displaced,  and  turned  into  a  mere  right,  the  remedy 
'  was '  by  action  of  formedon  {secundum  formam  doni),  in 
the  nature  of  a  writ  of  right  (a). 


(a)  About  six  years  ago  one  of  the  authors  was  retained  as  counsel  in  a  case 
in  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  only  remedy  was  by  the  writ  of  formedon,  which 
he  drafted,  and  which  was  issued  accordingly,  to  recover  large  property  in  the 
Town  of  Brockville.  The  facts  were  as  follows  : — A  tenant  in  tail,  then  barely 
of  age,  had  prior  to  the  Act  of  4  William  IV.,  c.  1,  abolishing  real  actions  (R. 
S.  0.  c.  51,  8.  75),  enfeoffed  in  fee  simple  with  livery  of  seisin;  the  feoffee  made 
conveyances  of  various  portions,  and  his  grantees  again  conveyed  to  others  :  in 
the  19th  year  before  the  writ  of  formedon  the  tenant  in  tail  died ;  the  suit 
was  brought  by  the  issue  in  taiL  From  what  is  stated  in  the  text  in  this  chap- 
ter, it  will  be  seen  that  in  such  a  case  the  right  of  entry  of  the  issue,  ev«n  on 
death  of  the  tenant  in  tail,  is  taken  away  by  the  discontinuance  worked  by  the 
feoffment,  as  also  by  the  various  alienations  of  the  feoffee  and  those  claiming 
under  him;  consequently  no  action  of  ejectment  cmld  be  brought,  as  that 
action  can  only  lie  where  the  plaintiff  has  a  right  of  entry.  When,  therefore, 
the  Act  of  William  abolished  all  writs  and  real  actions  to  recover  land,  except 
in  dower  and  ejectment,  there  was  excepted  from  abolition  those  writs  and  real 
actions  (Con.  Stat.  c.  27,  s.  79,  which  exception  ought  to  have  been  continued) 
applicable  to  those  cases  wherein  "  any  person  whose  right  of  entry  to  any  land 
had  been  taken  away  by  any  descent  cast,  discontinuance,  or  warranty  "  be- 
fore the  abolition.  During  the  lifetime  of  the  tenant  in  tail,  time  did  not  run 
in  favour  of  those  in  possession,  for  the  reasons  given  in  treating  of  ss.  26,  27. 
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*  2.  If  the  owners  of  a  particular  estate,  as  for  life,  in  2.  where 
dower,  by  the  curtesy,  or  .in  fee-tail,  '  were '  barred  of  the  {.''atn'a^s^'^ 
right  of  possession  by  a  recovery  had  against  them,  through  of^j^rtiS^'' 
their  default  or  non-appearance  in  a  possessory  action.  estate  by  de- 

3,  4.  Thirdly ;  in  case  the  right  of  possession  '  were '  barred  ?•  f  J^.®"*® 
by  a  recovery  upon  the  merits  in  a  possessory  action ;  or  shall  have 

*^  ^        J.  ....  passed  upon 

lastly,  by  the  '  former  '  Statutes  of  Limitations,  a  claimant  the  merits  in  a 

.  1  •   1    possessory  ac- 

in  fee-simple   'might'   have  a  mere  writ  of  right;  which  tion,  mere  writ 
'  was  '  in  its  nature  the  highest  writ  in  the  law,  and  '  lay '  concurrent ' 
only  of  an  estate  in  fee-simple,  and  not  for  him  who  had  a  actions  where 
less  estate.     This  writ  '  lay '  concurrently  with  all  other  real  jg  l^  bg^'™^  * 


recov- 


actions,  in  which  an  estate  of  fee-simple  '  might '  be  re-  f^gs  a^ter  them, 
covered  ;  and  also  after  them,  being  as  it  were  an  appeal  to 
the  mere  right,  when  judgment  had  been  had  as  to  the  pos- 
session in  an  inferior  possessory  *action.     But  though   a  *  ^- 1^*- 
wiit  of  right  '  might '  be  brought,  where  the  demandant 
'  was  '  entitled  to  the  possession,  yet  it  rarely  '  was '  advis-  ^"able'^^^udi 
able  to  be  brought  in  such  cases,  as  a  more  expeditious  and  case, 
easy  remedy  '  was  '  had,  without  meddling  with  the  property, 
by  proving  the  demandant's  own,  or  his  ancestor's,  posses- 
sion, and  their  illegal  ouster,  in  one  of  the  possessory  actions- 
But,  in  case  the  right  of  possession  '  were '  lost  by  length  of 
time,  or  by  iudcrment  against  the  true  owner  in  one  of  these  Where  no 

'  "^  "^       °  ^  ^  other  remedy. 

inferior  suits,  there  '  was '  no  other  choice ;  this  '  was '  then 
the  only  remedy  that  '  could '  be  had  (a). 


The  case  was  compromised  by  a  money  payment.  There  was  a  similar  case  to 
the  above  in  England,  under  the  same  state  of  the  law  as  in  Ontario.  Rem- 
ington V.  Cannon,  12  C.  B.  1-18. 

(a)  In  the  progress  of  this  action  the  demandant  alleged  some  seisin  of  the 
lands  in  himself,  or  else  in  some  person  under  whom  he  claimed,  and  then  de- 
rived the  right  from  the  person  so  seised  to  himself  ;  to  which  the  tenant 
'might'  answer  by  denying  the  demandant's  right,  and  averring  that  he  has 
more  right  to  hold  the  lands  than  the  demandant  has  to  demand  them  :  and 
this  right  of  the  tenant  being  shown,  it  then  puts  the  demandant  upon  the  proof 
of  his  title,  in  which  if  he  failed,  or  if  the  tenant  '  had  '  shown  a  better,  the  de- 
mandant and  his  heirs  were  perpetually  barred  of  their  claim  ;  but  if  he  '  could ' 
make  it  appear  that  his  '  was '  superior  to  the  tenant's,  he  recovered  the  land 
against  the  tenant  and  his  heirs  forever. 

It  ■will  be  observed  how,  having  abolished  the  fictitious  proceedings  in  eject- 
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'  It  will  thus  have  aj>peared,  that  accortling  to  various  cir- 
cunjstancos,  a  person  entitled  had  to  assert  his  rights  in  va- 
rious ways;  either  by  entry,  or  Ity  real  aetion,  mixed,  pos- 
sessory, or  droiturel,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  though  he 
failed  in  an  inferior  remedy,  he  might  yet  resort,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  to  one  superior;  as  before  mentioned,  however,  sta- 
tutes in  early  times  imposed  a  limitation  to  the  time  witliin 
which  rights  should  be  asserted,  and  remedies  applied,  which 
time  varied  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Sixty  years  was  the  utmost  period  allowed  even  on  the  final 
remedy  by  writ  of  right,  and  this  causes  Blackstone  to  say, 
that  "  the  possession  of  land  in  fee  uninterruptedly  for  sixty 
"years  is  a.^^^fficient  title  against  all  the^ world,  and  cannot 
Sixty  or  more  "be  impeached  by  any  dormant  claim  whatever;"  an  obser- 

years' posses-        *"r  i      •,       i  i        ■  . "  ,  .      ii 

sionmaynot    vationjinw  admitted,  to   he  incorrect,  tor  as  said,  as  to  the 

old  law,  by  Lord  St.  Leonards:  (a)  "  It  was  possible  that  an 

estate  might  be  enjoyed  adversely  for  hundreds  of  years, 

and  yet  at  last  be  recovered  by  a  remainder-man  ;  for  in- 


ment  in  the  names  of  John  Doe  and  Richard  Doe,  we  have  reverted  to  a  more  sim- 
ple practice,  bearing  more  analogy  to  the  ancient  proceedings  on  the  writ  of  right  ; 
the  mode  of  trial,  however,  varies  considerably  ;  for  on  the  writ  of  right,  wager  of 
battel  and  trial  by  battel  were  allowed ;  on  which  trial  "  the  Judges  of  the 
"  Court  of  Common  Pleas  attended  in  their  scarlet  robes,  at  sunrise,  and  a  bar 
"was  also  prepared  for  the  learned  sergeants  at  law  ; "  the  combat  was  had  by 
champions  for  the  litigants,  and  in  the  civil  and  criminal  courts  they  were  clad 
in  a  species  of  armour  and  armed  with  batons  and  buckers,  though  in  the  courts 
military  they  fought  with  sword  and  lance  ;  and  in  those  courts  as  also  in  ap- 
peals of  felony,  the  parties  fought  in  person.'  The  battel  being  begun,  the  com- 
batants were  bound  to  fight  till  the  stars  appeared  in  the  evening  ;  and,  if  the 
champion  of* the  tenant  could  defend  himself  till  the  stars  appeared,  the  tenant 
prevailed  in  his  cause ;  for  it  is  sufficient  for  him  to  maintain  his  ground,  and 
make  it  a  drawn  battel,  he  being  already  in  possession  ;  but  if  victory  declared 
for  either  party,  for  him  was  judgment  finally  given. 

"Wager  of  battel  was  abolished  by  Imp.  St.  .59  Geo.  III.  c.  46.  The  last  cage 
known  in  which  it  was  allowed,  on  a  writ  of  right,  was  in  1812,  in  a  suit  as  to 
the  Angell  property,  and  in  a  case  of  appeal  of  felony  in  1818,  1  B.  &  Aid.  405 
— wagers  of  battel  and  trial  by  battel  were  only  allowed  in  the  courts  martial, 
in  appeals  of  felony,  and  on  the  writ  of  right  in  real  actions.  In  other  cases, 
as  if  proceedings  were  taken  against  a  debtor  in  a  civil  suit,  it  was  never  com- 
petent for  him  on  denying  the  plaintiff's  claim,  to  tender  to  the  plaintiff  the 
mode  of  trial  by  batteL  (a)  Sugden  State,  p.  4. 
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stance,  suppose  an  estate  to  have  been  limited  to  one  in  tail, 
with  remainder  over  to  another  in  fee,  and  the  tenant  in 
tail  to  have  been  barred  of  his  remedy  by  the  Statutes  of 
Limitation ;  it  is  evident  that  as  his  estate  subsisted,  the  re- 
"mainder-Tnan's  right  of  entry  could  not  take  place  till  fail- 
ure of  issue  of  tenant  in  tail,  which  might  not  happen  for 
an  immense  number  of  years."  Other  instances  might  be 
put,  in  which  sixty  years'  possession,  pending  the  continu- 
ance of  the  life  of  the  tenant  in  tail  might  not  then,  or  now, 
confer  a  title  even  against  the  issue  in  tail,  as  hereafter  men- 
tioned in  treating  of  ss.  26,  27,  28,  if  the  possession  has  been 
under  some  conveyance  of  the  tenant  in  tail,  and  so  not 
strictly  adverse  {a)' 

'  Under  the  Stat.  4  Wm.  IV.,  Rev.  SMJP-  c.  51,  s.  75,  all  Real  and  . 

_ ^, '    --  —  -  mixed  actions 

real  and  mixed  actions  are  abolished,  except  the  writ  of  dower,  abolished  ex- 

■' -^ — r-    —i-,.     7    7  1       .  "  ^  "  ceptindower 

of  dower  unde  nihil  fiabet,  and  ejectment.  A  reference  to  and  ejectment 
this  section  will  shew  the  extraordinary  actions  applicable  51,  c.  75. 
to  the  various  positions  in  which  the  demandant  and  tenant 
might  stand  in  regard  to  the  property.  As  real  and  mixed 
actions  were  thus  abolished,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  ac- 
tions of  dower  and  ejectment,  and  as  ejectment  could  not  be 
brought  except  where  there  exists  a  right  of  entry,  the  neces- 
sity arose  for  providing  against  the  right  being  tolled  or  taken 
away  by  descent  cast,  discontinuance,  or  warranty  (b)  ;  it  was 
therefore  provided  that  no  right  of  entry  or  action  should  be  S.  10  prevents 

right  of  entry 

thereby  tolled,  K  S.  O.  c.  108,  s.  10.      Had  the  statute  not  being  tolled  by 
thus  provided  when  it  left  ejectment  as  the  only  remedy,  the  discontinu- ' 
party  entitled  might  have  been  wholly  defeated  by  the  com-  ranty. 
mon  law  effect  of  a  descent  cast,  discontinuance  or  warranty, 
as  before  explained.     For  instance,  quiet  possession  by  a  dis- 
seisor and  a  descent  cast  would  have  conferred  a  title,  for 
the  disseised  was  thereby  deprived  of  his  right  of  entry  (c), 
and  without  such  right  ejectment  will  not  lie.     So  again,  if 

(a)  See  also  ante,  s.  191,  p.  422,  note  a.  (b)  Ante,  s.  176,  p.  419. 

(c)  Ante,  p.  422,  note  a. 
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tenants  in  tail  in  possession  discontinued  by  feotiinent  in  fee 
(the  tortious  effect  of  which  was  not  alxjHshed  till  Stat.  14 
&  15  Vic.  c.  7),  this,  would  also  have  taken  away  the  right 
of  entry,  and  would  have  been  a  virtual  bar  to  those  in  re- 
mainder and  reversion  leaving  them  without  a  remedy  (a).' 
'  A  further  object  in  the  statute  wa.s  to  limit  actions  to  10 
years  from  the  right  accruing,  and  extinguish  the  right  itself 
aftenvards,  except  in  certain  cases  of  disability,  and  wild 
lands ;  and  therefore  not  only  were  real  actions  abolished, 
underwhich.as  before  explained,  under  certain  circumstances, 
only  sixty  yeara  would  bar  the  action,  but  itjwas  enacted 
tliat  no  person  should  be  deemed  to  be  in  possession,  merely 
by  reason  of  having  made  an  entry,  and  that  no  continual  or 
other  claim  should  preserve  any  rights  of  making  an  entry, 
K.  S.  0.  c.  108,  or  distress,  or  of  brinffing  an  action,  R.  S.  O.  c.  108,  ss.  8  & 

98.  8  4,  9     As  o     o 

to  mere  entry-   9.     The  cfFect  thcrctofore  of  such  entry  or  claim  was,  among 
M_^on  inu      (^^i^gj,  tilings,  to  give  a  new  right,  and  prevent  the  Statutes  of 
Limitations  from  running  (ante,  s.  175).' 

'Under  the  former  Statutes  of  Limitations, the  time  limited, 
did  not  begin  to  run  except  from  adverse  possession,  and 
great  difficulties  occurred  in  determining  whether  the  posses- 
sion of  the  party  claiming  under  the  statutes,  was  or  was 
not  adveree  to  the  party  othei"wise  entitled.  This  doctrine 
of  non-adverse  possession  is  yet  important  in  cases  of  written 
leases  under  four  dollars  excepted  out  of  s.  5,  cl.  5;  and  more- 
over, the  present  statute  cannot  be  understood  without  ad- 
verting to  it.  As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  laid  down,  that 
possession  was  not  adverse  when  the  pai-tie^.claimed  under 
the  same  title  ;  when  the  possession  of  one  was  consistent 
with  the  title  of  the  otherj^r  when  thej)arty  claiming  title 
had  never  in  contemplation  of  law^been^ut  of  possession  : 
the  mere  fact  of  a  tenant  remaining  in  possession  after  the 
tenancy  had  expired  was  not  deemed  an  adverse  possession, 


Doctrine  of 
non-adverse 
possession. 


(a)  Ante,  p.  422,  Hayes'  Con.  238. 
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neither  was  the  possession  of  a  person  let  in  under  a  contract 
to  purchase,  though  default  were  made  :  the  possession  of  one 
joint  tenant,  parcener,  or  tenant  in  common  was  deemed  the 
possession  of  the  co-tenants  or  co-parceners,  so  that  even  the 
receipt  by  one  of  all  the  profits  was  not  sufficient  to  cause 
the  possession  to  be  deemed  adverse  :  a  tortious  actual  ouster 
in  deed,  or  what  was  tantamount  thereto  (a),  was  requisite 
to  make  the  possession  adverse,  or  such  a  state  of  facts  as 
that  an  actual  ouster  would  be  presumed  to  have  taken  place  ; 
thus,  if  the  co-tenant  not  only  received  the  whole  rents,  but 
on  being  asked  for  payment  of  his  co-tenant's  share,  refused 
payment  and  denied  the  right,  it  was  held  to  be  evidence  of 
an  ouster :  so  also  sole  possession  for  forty  years  by  one  ten- 
ant in  common  being  unexplained,  was  held  sufficient  for  a 
jury  to  presume  actual  ouster.  The  possession  of  a  relative 
of  the  heir  was  not  always  deemed  adverse  to  the  heir ;  as 
when  a  man  seised  in  fee  died  leaving  two  sons,  and  the 
younger  entered  by  abatement,  the  statute  did  not  run  against 
the  heir  at  law  ;  for  the  law  presumed  the  younger  son  en- 
tered, claiming  to  uphold  and  preserve  the  title  of  the  ances- 
tor which  was  that  by  which  the  elder  son  claimed  :  but  had 
the  elder  son  entered,  and  then  been  disseised  by  the  younger, 
the  possession  of  the  latter  would  have  been  adverse.' 

'  The  object  of  the  statute  was  to  dg^awaj  with  the  doctrine  Object  of  the 
of  non-adverse  possession,  as  above  explained,  and  the  diffi-  away  with 
culties  attending  it ;  and  the^g-eneral  purport  of  the  Act  isto  non-adverse 
make  the^atute runjrom  the  time  of  the  right  firstaccruing,  Po^^^^^^o^- 
whether  the  possession  were  ^r  were  not  adverse  according^ 
to  the  old  laws.     It  provided,  therefore  (s.  4),  that  no^person  S.  4.    Limits 

— - — r^ — ~~T  ~    '  — ' r  ■--  , -^    remedy  10 

snail  make  an  entry,  or  distress,  or  bring  an  action  to  recover  j-ears  from 
any  land  or  rent,  but  within  10  j^earsnext  after  the  first  ac-  cming.    s.ii. 
cruing  of  such^erson's  own  right,  or  if  he  claims  through  an-  one  a)-\^enant 
other  from  the  first^ccruing  of  the  right  of  such  other,  (clauses  ^on  o^fX'^^'" 

^  -  '■    "^  other. 

(a)  2  Smith  Lg.  cases,  p.  561,  note,  5th  ed. ,  and  p.  583. 
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2  &  3,  s.  4)  iuiJ  it  was  declared  that  the  possession  or  receipt 

of  the  profits  by  one  co-parcener,  joint  tenant,  or  tenant  in 

common,  should  not  ]fc  deemed  the  possession  or  receipt  of 

S.  12.  Powes-   the  other  (s.  11) :  and  that  tlie  possession  of  or  receipt  of  the 

Biim  of  youiiK'-  jj       1  11  1  1      •  (»    1       1     • 

prbnither.&c.  prohts  by  a  younger  brother  or  other  relative  of  the  heir  at 
heir.  I'lw  should  not  be  deemed  tlie  posssssion  of  or  receipt  by  such  ^ 

heir(s.  12).' 
S.  4.  Different      '  Sec.  4. — The  word  rent  in  this  section  does  not  refer_to 

senses  to  word  .- — — — —  -"      —  -" 

rent,  »8  rent     rent  reserved  on  a  lease,  but  to  rent  payable  Jay  a  charge  on 
vice.  lands.     Let  us  here  at  the  outstart  allude  to  that  which,  un- 

less understood,  is  likely  to  lead  to  great  confusion  ;  viz.,  the 
different  sen.ses  in  which  the  word  rent  is  used  in  the  statute  : 
sometimes  it  is  used  as  meaning  rent  reserved  or  rent  service, 
sometimes  as  a  rent  charge.  The  nature  of  these  rents  and 
the  distinction  was  before  pointed  out  (a).  In  the  interpre- 
tation clause,  s.  2,  it  is  used  in  both  senses,  and  is  expressly 
made  to  "  extend  to  all  annuities  and  periodical  sums  of 
money  charged  on  or  payable  out  of  any  land ; "  so  also  in 
cl.  6,  s.  5,  where  it  is  used  to  signify  rent  charge,  except  when 
therein  la^^tly  spoken  of,  when  it  means  rent  reserved.  In 
s.  .5,  cl.  5,  the  word  is  used  seven  times,  sometimes  in  one 
sens",  sometimes  in  another.  Whenever  not  spoken  of  in 
that  section  as  rent  payable  or  reserved,  it  means  rent  in  the 
nature  of  a  rent  charge.' 

'  That  the  word  "  rent "  sometimes  is  used  as  in  the  sense 
of  rent  charged  on  land,  and  as  an  incorporeal  hereditament) 
wherein  a  distinct  estate  may  exist,  and  not  in  the  sense  of 
rent  reserved,  or  rent  service  (which  is  a  mere  incident  to 
the  reversion,  and  wherein  no  estate  can  exist),  may  be  well 
illustrated  by  reference  to  sec.  5  cl.  6.  That  clause  enacts 
that  "  when  any  person  shall  be  in  possession  or  in  receipt 
of  the  profits  of  any  land,  or  in  receipt  of  any  rent,  as  tenant 
at  will,  &c. ; "  now,  as  remarked  by  Lord  Denman  (6),  "  a 

(a)  Sees.  41,  42,  pp.  66,  67.  (6)  Doe  dem.  Angell  v.  Angell,  9  Q.  B.  328,  per 
Ld.  Denman,  C.  J.  ;  Grant  v.  Mlis,  9  M.  &  W.  113 ;  where  there  is  a  misprint 
of  2nd  for  3rd  section,  see  Sugden  on  Stat.  46. 


t 
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tenant  at  will  of  iand  out  of  which  rent  is  resei'ved,  cannot 
by  any  possible  construction  of  language  be  said  to  be  in 
receipt  of  that  rent  which  he  pays ;  he  cannot  be  tenant  at 
will  of  the  land  and  of  the  rent  also,  indeed,  no  one  can  be 
said  to  be  tenant  of,  or  have  any  estate  in,  the  rent  reserved 
by  a  lease.  The  word  rent,  therefore,  in  the  seventh  section 
(Revd.  Statute,  clause  7)  must  mean  rent  charge ;  and  there 
is  no  absolute  absurdity  in  supposing  that  a  person  seised  in 
fee,  or  for  life,  of  a  rent  charge,  might  for  a  gross  sum  of 
money  demise  it  for  years  or  at  will  at  a  smaller  rent."  By 
applying  the  above  remarks  to  other  sections  (as  for  instance 
el.  5,  sec.  5)  in  which  the  word  rent  is  used,  little  difficulty 
will  be  had  in  understanding  in  what  sense  it  applies.  And 
the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  there  may  be  both  a 
seisin,  and  a  disseisin,  of  a  rent  charge  ;  that  in  it  there  may 
be  a  distinct  estate  for  life  or  in  fee  (6)  ;  and  thus  the 
statute  frequently  refers  to  land  or  rent  (meaning  rent 
charge)  together,  and  makes  each  subject  to  the  same  rule 
under  the  same  circumstances,  since,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
statute  at  least,  there  is  no  difference,  inasmuch  as  an  estate 
in  fee  in  a  rent  charge  is  an  incorporeal  hereditament,  whilst 
the  same  estate  in  the  land  is  a  corporeal  one.' 

'Rent  reserved  on  a  lease  is  governed  by  other  sections,  as  Thepositionof 
hereafter  explained  :  {c)  thus  s^7  prevents  arrears,  .six  years  tenant  as  to 
overdue,  being  a  charge  on  the  lands,  h\xt  the   yersonal  nn  mfrp  nnn- 
remedj  by  action  is  left.    R.  S.  0.  c.  78^^reyents  recovery  in  f^g^oUime. 
a  personal  action  in  debt  on  inde^ure  of  demise,  or  on  the 
covenant,  after  twenty^^'ears  f rom  the  time  the  j)articular  in- 
stalments of  rent  claimed  fall  due.     But  where  the  relation- 


si  *"  ship  of  landlord  and  tenant  subsists,  as  in  the  case  of  an  un- 
expired lease  in  writing,  it  has  been  decided  that  by  the 
Tfure  non-payment  for  ten  yearsor  more  of  the  rent  reserved, 
the  landlord  does  not  lose  his  right,  even  quoad  the  land,,  to 

(a)  See  remarks  under  s.  17  post. 
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On  wrongful 
payment  to 
the  third 
perton. 


recover  arrears,  when  distrained  for  within  six  years  after 
becoming  due  («).  The  legal  principle  is,  that  the  rent  is 
incident  to  the  reversion;  and  on  expiry  of  every  day  on 
which  rent  becomes  due  undera  deed  constitutin''  a  tenancy* 


distress  accrues :  negk-ct  to  enforce  payment  of  the  rent  de- 


))rives  the  lessor  by  the  express  terms  of  s.  17,  of  all  arrears 
beyond" six  years  as  respects  his  remedy  quoad  the  lands; 
but  as  to  all  accruing  payments,  the  right  is  constantly  re- 
newed ;  by -gone  arrears  are  lost,  but  there  can  be  no  neglect 
in  enforcing  what  is  not  due  (6).  Thelandlordjmay^l^^ 
^ver,  Ipsejiis^s^te  in  iMjversion^andJ^lij^  re^ntincide^  to  it, 
in  the  case  of  a  lease  in  writing  at  S4  or  more  annual  rent, 
notwithstanding  the  lease  may  be  unexpired,  by  la{)se  of  ten 
years,  from  payment  of  rent  to  a  third  person  wrongfully 
claiming  the  reversion  (c) :  and  it  would  seem  by  such 
mode  only  in  such  a  case :  and  that  even  wilful  refusal  to 
pay,  or  even  attornment  to  a  third  person,  not  coupled  with 
other  acts,  as  payment  to  him,  will  not  suffice  to  make  the 
statute  run  against  the  landlord  (d).' 

'  In  one  case  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  (e)  thus  expresses 
himself:  "  ^^llerL  Ls  lil£  ri^http  recover  lands^subject  to  j 
lease,  to  be^  jiojasiderfid..^^  having:  accrued  ?   Not  from  the 


time  when  any  person  dealing  with  the  leases  or  dealing 
with  those  who  are  entitled  to  the  leases,  gets  possession 
and  claims  to  be  entitled  in  fee ;  but  from  the  time  when 
the  party  claiming  under  a  lease  yciys jrent  to  a  party  wrong- 
fully claiming  in  reversion  immediately  expectant  on  such 
lease  :  for  then  the  adverse  title  of  the  person  who  receives 
the  rent  under  such  circumstances  is  first  really  brought  into 


(o)  Nepean  v.  Doe.  Smith  Lg.  Cases,  p.  608,  referring  to  Grant  v.  EUi«,  9 
iL  &  W.  113 ;  Archhold  v.  Scully,  9  H.  L.  Ca.  360.  See  note  (A)  Doe  v.  Biny- 
ham,  doubted.  (6)  Archhold  v.  Scully,  9  Ho.  Lda.  Ca.  per  Lord  Cranworth, 
376,  see  also  In  re  Turner,  11  Ir.  Chan.  Rep.  (c)  See  remarks  post  as  to  s.  5 
cl.  5.  (d)  Per  Lord  Wensleydale,  Archhold  v.  Scully,  supra.  Doe  dem.  Man- 
nion  V.  Bingham,  3  Ir.  L.  R.  456  doubted,  see  Smith  Lg.  Cases,  Vol.  II.,  744. 
(e)  Chadwick  v,  Broadicood,  3  Beav.  316. 
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operation  against  the  party  who  claims  on  expiry  of  the 
lease." 

In  reference  to  the  foregoing  remarks  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  cases  of  tenancies  at  will,  and  of  leases  not  in 
writing,  the  tenant  himself  may  after  the  prescribed  period 
acquire  a  title  against  the  landlord.' 

'  It  has  been  said  that  the  effect  of  this  statute  is  to  do  Abolition  of 

■'"  ^ .1 doctrine  of  non 

away  with  the  doctrine  oi_  adverse  or  non-adverse  posses- adverse  posses- 

.        ;    <      1  1  •  11  i  1  •  sion,  subject  in 

-Sicqa  (a) ;  but  this  would  seem  to  be  subject  to  two  excep-  two  excep- 
tions, the  one  in  cases  of  continuous  tenancies  at  will,  under 
cl.  7,  s.  5,  as  subsequently  explained  under  that  section ;  and 
the  other  in  cases  of  leases  in  writing  at  less  than  four 
dollars'  rent,  not  included  in  s,  5,  cl.  5,  and  which  latter  case's 
are  apparently  left  as  before  the  statute.' 

'The  Crown^not  being  expressly  named,  is  not  affectedjby  Crown  not 
this  statute,  except  as  regards  prescription.  Time  also  will 
not  run  whilst  the  fee  is  in  the  Crown,  as  against  persons 
claiming  as  lessees  or  locatees  of  the  Crown  before  patent  ^  ^ 
issued,  or  as  grantees  after  the  grant  (6).  But  in  Watson 
V.  Lindsay  (c),  where  one  D.  C.  being  in  possession  as 
locatee  of  the  Crown,  mortgaged  his  interest  in  18G0,  and 
on  his  death  in  possession  his  widow  Mary  and  heir-at- 
law  Angus  took  possession,  and  afterwards,  and  after  sale  by 
the  mortgagee  under  his  power  of  sale  and  his  mortgage,  the 
patent  issued  to  Mary  and  Angus  in  1875,  it  was  held  that 
the  purchaser  under  the  power  was  barred  by  the  statute, 
the  bill  being  filed  in  June,  1878 :  this  depended  on  the  E. 
S.  O.  c.  25,  s.  26,  declaring  that  any  mortgage  or  lien  by  the 
nominee  of  the  Crown  on  land  unpatented  shall  have  the 
same  effect,  and  no  other,  as  if  letters  patent  had,  before  the 
mortgage  or  lien,  been  issued  to  him  who  created  the  mort- 


(o)  Nepean  v.  Doe,  2  M.  &  W.  910,  2  Smith  Lg.  Cases,  476.  (6)  Jameson  v. 
Barker,  18  U.  C.  R.  590 ;  Dowsctt  v.  Cox,  18  U.  C.  R.  594 ;  Greenlaw  v.  Fraser, 
24  U.  C.  C.  P.        (c)  27  Grant,  253. 
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^ra^e  or  lien.     Tlie  Crown  may,  however,  be  barred  under 
Kutby  nullum  t}ie  nulium  temvitM  ActrO  Geo.  IIT.  c.  IG  (a).  ^' 

ttmpui  Act.  _  ^  

The  word  rent  in  this  section  means  rent  charge,  as  Ije fore 
explained  (6).' 
s.  .^.    Defines      ' Sec.  ').  As  under  s.  4  the  time  begins  to  run  from  the  riglit 
denied  to  have  farst  accruiHg,  this  section  dehnes  when  .such  rigiit  sliall  be 
deemed  to  have  first  accrued.    There  may,  however,  be  cases 
coming  under  s.  4  which  are  not  defined  in  s.  5  (c).      Tlie 
word  rent  when  used  means  sometimes  rent  service,  some- 
times rent  charge,  as  before  explained. 
C.  1.  In  cases      Cliiuse  1,  it  will  be  noticed,  applies  to  cases  of  actual  dis- 

of  disposses-  .  1  •        •    •         /.    1       1        1 

sion  or  discon-  possossion  or  disscisin  of  the  land  or  rent  charge  of  the  per- 
possession.  son  in  possession  of  the  land,  or  entitled  to  the  charge. 
The  word  discontinuance  is  not  used  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  terra,  and  mere  discontinuance  or  want  of 
possession  will  not  cause  the  statute  to  run,  unless  followed 
by  actmil  po.ssession  of  another  (d).  Reference  to  the  case 
given  will  show  what  amounts  to  dispossession  or  discon- 
tinuance of  possession.  Under  this  clause,  though  a  person 
dispossessed  of  land  has  ten  years  from  <lispossession  ;  yet, 
as  in  case  of  rent  charge,  it  may  be  a  less  period,  and  time 
runs  from  the  last  payment  or  receipt,  and  not  from  the 
time  when  the  next  payment  thereafter  would  fall  due  and 
be  unpaid  ;  thus,  if  the  rent  be  payable  annually,  the  time 
may  be  limited  to  nine  years  (e).' 
CL  2.  On  '  Clause  2  of  s.  5  applies  as  the  first,  to  estates  in  possession , 

death.  though  not  to  cascs  of  dispossession  ;  the  case  of  a  stranger 

taking  possession  before  the  heir  or  devisee  of  him  who  dies 
seised,  will  illustrate  this  clause.  The  heir-at-law,  or  devisee, 

(a)  See  Eepina  v.  McCormick,  18  U.  C.  E.  131,  the  rights  of  the  Crown  con- 
sidered in  this  country.  (6)  Ante  p.  428.  (c)  See  James  v.  Saitei;  3  Bing. 
N.  C.  544 ;  Grant  v.  Ellis,  9  M.  &  W.  124  ;  McDonald  v.  Mcintosh,  8  U.  C.  R. 
388,  per  Draper,  J.  (d)  Ketchum  v.  Mighton,  14  U.  C.  E.  99;  Doe  Cutl- 
berston  v  McGillis,  2  C.  P.  U.  C.  124,  per  Sullivan,  J.  ;  Wallace  v.  Hewitt,  VO 
T7.  C.  R.  87  ;  Smith  v.  Lloyd,  9  Ex.  562  ;  Keyse  v.  Pouell,  2  E.  &  B.  132  ;  Fringle 
V.  Allan,  18  U.  C.  R.  575.  (e)  Per  Parke,  B.,  Oicen  v.  DeBeauvoir^  16  M.  & 
"W.  665. 
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or  personal  representative  in  cases  of  chattels  real,  will  under 
this  clause  be  barred  if  they  allow  ten_years io  pass  without 
action,  or  acknowledgment  of  title  as  provided  for  by  s.  13. 
If,  however,  the  ancestor  or  devisor  had  died  dispossessed, 
and  the  statute  had  begun  to  run  against  him,  it  would  con- 
tinue to  run  from  its  first  start^  against  the  heir,  devisee,  or 
personal  representative ;  and  this,  by  force  of  clause  1,  which 
speaks  of  the  person  through  luhom  he  claims,  having  been 
dispossessed.  Sec.  7  alters  the  old  law  as  to  administrators, 
and  s.  12  as  to  heirs  in  certain  cases,  to  which  allusion  will 
presently  be  made.' 

'  Clause  3  of  s.  5  is  much  the  same  as  the  2nd  ;  except  that  S.  5,  cl.  3. 

\VllGIl    tilG 

it  applies  to  the  case  of  a  person  becoming  entitled  by  an  right  accrued 

,  ,    •     ,  •  iji  ,  •  .by  instrument 

instrument  inter  vivos,  when  the  grantor  was  in  possession  inter  vivos. 
and  the  grantee  had  not  acquired  it :  thus  if  A.  should  con- 
vey to  B,  in  fee,  and  continue  in  possession,  the  statute 
would  run  against  B.  from  execution  of  the  conveyance ; 
but  if  the  conveyance  had  been  to  Z.,  for  life,  remainder  to  B. 
in  fee,  and  A.  should  have  continued  in  possession,  though 
the  statute  should  have  run  against  Z.,  from  execution  of 
the  deed,  it  would  not  have  run  against  B.,  till  death  of  Z., 
and  B.'s  right  would  be  governed  by  s.  11.' 

'Clause  11,  the  first  three  clauses  of  s.  5  apply  to  cases  of  ci.  11.    For- 

•    i,,'  1  •    ±  '  7  T-ii  p   /•    ,  nier  clauses 

right  to  immeaiate  possession  ;  clause  11,  to  cases  oi  jvture  apply  to  m- 
estates.     If  A.  be  tenant  for  life  with  remainder  to  B.  in  fee,  to  futureviih.t. 
the  mere  fact  of  A.  being  dispossessed  for  more  than  10  years 
will  not  bar  B. ;  against  whom,  in  such  case,  the  statute  will 
only  run  fromA/sdeath,  when  his  estate  vests  in  possession. 
But  if  A.  had  been  tenant  for  life,  or  for  years,  under  a 
lease  in  writing,  paying  rent  exceeding  four  dollars  to  B.  as 
reversioner  in  fee,  and  C.  claiming  adversely  to  B.  in  respect 
of  such  reversion,  should  have  received  the  rent,  here  this 
eleventh  clause  will  not  apply,  and  by  clause  5  of  s.  5,  the 
statute  would  run  against  B.,  in  favour  of  C,  from  time  of  Merenon-pay- 
his  receipt.     Under  this  eleventh  clause,  the  mere  non-pay-  ^i  bar.'^^^^ 
28 
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ment  of  rent  for  10  ycai^H  Ijy  a  tenant  under  a  subsisting 
lease  in  writing  will  not  bar  the  reversioner,  who  will  have 
a  new  right  wlien  his  estate  comes  into  possession,  on  the 
determination  of  tlie  term  (u).     This  wavS  so  under  the  for- 
mer law  ;  under  which  even  the  wrongful  payment  of  rent 
by  the  tenant  to  a  stranger  wrongfully  claiming  as  rever- 
sioner, did  not  as  a  general   rule  cause  the  statute  to  run 
against  the  landlord,  or  deprive  him  of  his  right  to  enter  on 
the  determination  of  the  lease,  however  remote  from  the 
wrongful  receipt  by  the  other  claimant  (b).      This  latter 
doctrine,    however,    is    considerably    modified  ;     thus,    by 
CI.  5,  when      clause  5  of  s.  5,  relating  to  a  lease  in  writing  whereon  is 
ing,  rent  over  reserved  S4  rent  or  upwards,  unless  as  therein  mentioned, 
one  miefved**    1^  years  will  bar  the  landlord  as  against  a  person  wrongfully 
clain^*-as      claiming  the  reversion,  and  receiving  the  rent;  his  right  of 
t^e'runsYrom  ^^^^'J  against  such  person  will  be  deemed  to  have  accrued 
receipt.  q^  guch  receipt  of  rent,  and  he  will  have  no  new  right  on 

determination  of  the  lease.  But  the  tenant  under  such  a 
lease  paying  rent  to  such  third  person  (unlike  a  tenant  un- 
der an  unwritten  lease,  or  at  will,  clause  6  &  7)  would  by 
this  section  acquire  no  right :  for  the  statute  only  begins  to 
run  against  the  landlord  from  the  payment  of  rent  by  the 
tenant  to  the  wrongful  claimant ;  and  when  the  landlord  is 
barred  by  10  years,  the  right  accrues,  not  to  the  tenant,  but  to 
the  pei-son  to  whom  he  has  paid  ;  for  as  between  the  tenant 
and  such  person  s.  14  applies.' 

'It  has  before  been  explained  (c)  that  the  word  rent  in 
this  clause  o  sometimes  means  rent  charge,  and  that  there 
may  be  a  demise  of  a  rent  charge,  and  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
this  in  mind  to  understand  the  statute. 
If  rent  less  •  If  the  lease  were  in  writing,  but  at  less  than  S4  rent,  it 
would  seem  the  case  would  be  governed  by  the  old  law  (d), 

(a)  Doe  dem.  Davey  v.  Oxenham,  7  M.  &  W.  131 ;  Grant  v.  Ellis,  9  M.  &  W. 
113  ;  Archhold  v.  Sculley,  9  H.  L.  Cases,  360 ;  Limey  v.  Rose,  17  C.  P.  U.  C. 
186,         [h)  See  ante,  p.  426.      (c)  Ante,  p.  428.      (d)  Ante,  p.  426. 


than  $4. 
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and  the  non-payment  to  the  landlord,  or  even  the  wrongful 
payment  to  another  claiming  as  against  th6  landlord,  will 
not  bar  him  of  his  right  to  enter  on  the  determination  of  the 
lease.     The  reason  of  the  variance  between  this  and  clause 

5  is,  that  the  rent  being  nominal,  no  great  diligence  can  be 
expected  of  the  landlord  as  to  insisting  on  it,  and  as  the 
lease  is  (under  the  clause)  in  writing,  the  terms  under  which 
the  tenant  entered  are  easily  ascertained,  at  any  rate  more 
so  than  on  a  parol  lease  as  under  clause  6.' 

'Clause  6,  of  s.  5.  Under  this,  time  will  nin  against  the  land-  CL  6.  Tenant 

•  1  1  T      ^  under  un- 

lord  on  an  unwritten  lease  at  the  end  of  one  year  in  the  case  written  lease. 
of  tenancy  from  year  to  year ;  or  the  end  of  the  first  period 
of  the  tenancy  in  tenancies  of  a  different  nature  ;  unless  rent 
be  subsequently  paid,  when  it  will  run  from  the  last  pay- 
ment. Under  this  clause,  unlike  cases  under  clause  5,  the 
tenant  can  acquire  a  right  against  the  landlord  by  non-pay- 
ment of  rent,  which  is  a  great  alteration  on  the  old  law  as 
before  explained. 

Rent  in  this  clause  sometimes  means  rent  charge,  some- 
times rent  reserved  (a).' 

'  Clause  7,  as  to  tenancies  at  will.  The  reader  will  bear  in  Cl.  7.  Tenan- 
mind  that  under  certain  circumstances,  by  payment  oi  rent, 
a  tenancy  at  will  may  be  converted  into  a  tenancy  from 
year  to  year  (h)  ;  in  which  case  clause  6  applies.  But  where 
a  tenancy  strictly  at  will  does  exist,  this  section  consider- 
ably varies  the  old  law ;  and  now  no  question  arises  as  to 
whether  the  possession  is  or  is  not  adverse  ;  and  if  the  land- 
lord neglect  for  10  years  from  the  time  limited,  to  enforce 
payment  of  rent,  or  possession,  he  will  be  barred  (c),  unless 
indeed  he  can  shew  a  continuous  or  a  new  tenancy,  or  per- 
haps a  determination  within  the  10  years  of  the  old  tenancy, 
to  which  I  will  presently  allude.  A  mortgagor,  and  cestui 
que  trust,  who  under  certain  circumstances  may  be  regarded 

1(a)  Ante,  p.  428.        (b)  Ante,  p.  167.       (c)  Doe  dem  Thompson  v.   Thompton, 

6  A.  &  E.  722. 
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as  tenants  at  will,  arc  excluded  from  this  .section  by  clause 
S,  and  their  cases  are  governed  by  other  sections. 
CftRM  of  vcn-        The  operation  of  this  clause  7  may  be  of  considerable  im- 

dor  and  ven- 
dee under        portiince  in  cases  where  a  person  is  let  into  pos.ses.sion  under 

contact  of 

sale.  a  contract  of  purchase  (a) ;  in  which  case  (at  least  if  tliere 

be  no  right  of  possession  till  default  in  payment),  he  be- 
comes tenant  at  will,  and  this  section  applies ;  clause  b  does 
not  exclude  its  application, the  latter  only  applying  to  ca.ses  of 
express  and  declared  trusts,  as  explained  in  treating  of  that 
clause.     If  there  be  a  right  of  possession  until  default,  on  a 
certain  named  day,  and  default  be  made,  the  vendee  can  be 
treated  astcnant  at  sufferance  (h) ;  and  time  will  run  from, 
and  not  before  the  default,  as  then  the  vendor's  right  of 
entry  first  accrues ;  such  a  case  would  appear  to  be  govenied 
Operation  of    by  clausc  4.   It  is  of  importance  to  remember  that  the  opera- 
by  siiowing      tion  of  the  statute  may  be  avoided  in  both  these  instances,  as 
tenancy  or      also  in  most  cases  within  clause  7  ;  1st,  bv  shewing  the  crea- 
»i^K* tenancy     tion  of  a  iiciu  tenancy  ;  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  acts 
at  wm.  ^^^  conduct  of  the  parties,  irrespective  of  express  acknow- 

ledgment or  payment  of  rent :  2nd^y^ .shewing  ajicterni i n a- 
tion  of  the  tenancy'  within  llvearsfrom  its  coinmencement, 
hy  act  of  the  imrties,  thereby  causing  the  running  of  the 
statute  to  cease  and  start  afresh,  notwithstanding  continu- 
ance in  possession  by  the  tenant  after  such  determination, 
durinrr  which  he  is  tenant  at  sufferance.  It  is  admitted, 
however,  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  second  mode  of  preventing 
the  strict  application  of  this  section,  and  whether,  notwith- 
or  determina-  standing  such  a  determination,  if  the  tenant  continued  in 

tion  within  21  /i-  -•  -.  «•  i 

yearsby  act  of  possession,  as  «ierc  <e?ian^  at  sufferance,  11  years  from  the 
commencement  of  the  original  tenancy  at  will  would  not  be 
a  bar  (c).     A  third  mode,  viz.,  evidence  only  of  mere  continu- 


(a)  See  the  analogy  between  the  mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  pott,  a.  2.'». 
(6)  Ante,  p.  170.  (c)  Smith  Lg.  Cases,  vol.  2,  pp.  737  ;  Bandall  v.  Stevent, 

2  E.  &  B.  641 ;  See  Allen  v.  England,  3  F.  &  F.  49. 
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ance  of  the  tenancy  has  sometimes  been  relied  on  (a);  and  the 
case  of  the  possession  having  been  that  of  a  mere  servant  or 
caretaker  (6).' 

'The  importance  will  be  seen  of  preventing  a  bar  by  either 
of  the  modes  above  mentioned,  because  thereby  the  effects 
of  the  bar  otherwise  created  by  ss.  4  &  5,  and  by  cl.  7,  in  the 
various  cases  to  which  they  apply  may  be  considerably  modi- 
fied, and  a  new  and  later  right  of  entry  spring  up,  from 
which  alone  time  will  run,  in  the  same  way  as  if  an  ac- 
knowledgment were  given  under  s.  13. 

Lord  St.  Leonards  (c)  says,  "  Where  the  tenancy  at  will  is 
by  the  act  of  the  landlord  converted  into  a  tenancy  at  suf- 
ferance, still  the  twenty  (in  Ont.  10)  years  must  be  computed 
from  the  expiry  of  the  first  year  after  commencement  of  the 
original  tenancy  at  will ;  but  if  a  new  tenancy  at  will  be 
created  between  the  parties,  then  the  tw^nty^earswil^^ 
from  the  expiry  of  the  first  year  of  su^hnewtenancy.'' 

Blake,  C,  commenting  on  Doe  v.  Groves  {cl),  says :  "  It 
establishes  that  when  the  act  of  the  parties  cannot  be 
reconciled  except  with  a  rightful  holding  of  some  kind, 
and  no  other  tenancy  is  shown  and  no  rent  paid,  in 
that  state  of  things  a  juryought^t;i..£rei§ii^^ 
will,  which  being  found  prevents  the  operation  of  the  statute" 
(e).  The  court  in  that  case  dealt  with  the  question  of  con- 
sidering the  acts  and  conduct  of  the  parties  as  evidence  of  a 
continuous  tenancy  at  will.  It  may  be  added  that  the  ques- 
tion a.sto  creation  of  a  new  tenancy  or  of  continuance,  is  one 
of  fact  for  the  jury.' 

'  If  the  question  of  bar  has  to  be  decided  on  evidence  of 
continuance  of  the  old,  or  creation  of  a  new  tenancy  at  will, 

(a)  Foster  v.  Emerson,  Grant  135  ;  see  Sugden  Stat.  2  ed.  53-54 ;  see  how- 
ever, Doe  V,  Carter,  9  A.  &  E.  N.  S.  867,  per  Patteson,  J.  ;  see  also  note  c. 
supra,  (h)  Doe  v.  Henderson,  3  U.  C.  Rep.  486  ;  Doe  dem.  Quinsey  v.  Caniffe, 
5  U.  C.  Rep.  602 ;  commented  on  in  Foster  v. Emerson,  supra  ;  v.  White  Bayley, 
10  C.  B.  N.  S,  227  ;  see  also  Ryan  v.  Ryan,  4  App.  Rep.  563.  (c)  Sugden 
Statutes,  1  Ed.  p.  56.  (d)  10  A.&  E.  N.S.  486,  (e)  Foster  v.  Emerson,  5  Grant  146. 
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the  effect  is,  apparently  to  ro-intioduce  to  a  certain  extent 
the  tloctrine  of  non-adverse  possession,  before  spoken  of, 
which  it  was  an  object  in  the  statute  to  avoid,  as  manifested 
by  the  particularity  with  which  it  defines  when  the  right  of 
entry  under  various  circumstances  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
first  accrued,  and  making  time  run  from  such  first  accruer. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  though  cl.  G,  relating  to  unwritten 
leases  from  year  to  year  or  other  period,  makes  the  statute 
run  from  the  determination  of  the  first  of  such  years  or  of 
Tayment  of     such  other  period,  or  from  subsequent  last  payment  of  rent, 
yet  this  cl.  7  is  silent  as  to  the  effect  of  the  payment  of  rent ; 
it  is  presumed  however  that  such  payment  would  be  evi- 
dence of  a  continuous  or  of  a  new  tenancy  at  will.' 
CL  8.  Mortga-      '  By  cl.  8  a  mortgagor  or  cestui  que  trust  is  not  to  be  deemed 
^u€  trust  nif re  tenant  at  will  to  the  mortgagee  ivithin  tlce  meaning  of  c\.  7, 
teiiMits*at  wUl  so  as  to  cause  the  statute  to  run  as  named  in  that  section  ; 
within  cL  ,.     ^^^q-^  certain  circumstances  a  mortgagor  remaining  in  pos- 
session without  right  conferred  by  the  mortgage,  may,  it  has 
been  said,  be  looked  on  as  a  tenant  at  will  (a).     This  excep- 
tion as  to  cestui  que  trust  applies  only  to  express  and  de- 
clared trusts,  not  to  implied  trusts  (6)  ;  as  for  instance  the 
case  of  a  vendee  let  into  possession  under  a  contract  of  pur- 
chase ;  in  which  case  the  vendor  becomes  by  the  contract 
trustee  by  implication  for  the  purchaser  (c). 

The  exception  created  by  cl.  8  out  of  cl.  7,  has  been  said 
•  to  be  equivalent  to  saying,  that  the  right  of  entry  of  a 
a  trustee  against  his  cestui  que  trust  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
have  first  accrued  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  next  after  the 
commencement  of  the  tenancy  :  and  the  exception  seems  to 
be  introduced,  in  order  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  any  active 
steps  being  taken  by  the  trustee  to  preserve  his  estate  from 
being  destroyed,  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  tenancy  at 
will,  by  mere  lapse  of  time  (d).' 

(a)  Keech  v.  Hall,  1  Smith  Lg.  Ca.  577.  (6)  Doe  v.  Bock,  4  M.  &  G.  30. 

(c)  Ante,  p.  147,  (d)  Gerrard  v.  Tuck,  8  C.  B.  253. 
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'  CI.  9  &  10,  s.  5.  We  now  come  to  a  right  of  entry  accruing  (j^^  ^..Vrt^' 
in  neither  mode  before  provided  for,  but  on  forfeiture  or  accruing  on 

I  .i-w.wx'*-'^.'^-*'-^-^'^'^  ■     forfeiture. 

breach  of  condition.  Forfeitures  and  breaches  of  condition 
conferring  a  right  of  entry  may  in  most  cases  be  waived. 
Had  cl,  9  stood  alone,  then  notwithstanding  waiver,  it  was 
apprehended,  proceedings  must  have  been  taken  by  the  re- 
versioner or  remainderman  within  ten  years  from  the  right 
accruing  on  the  forfeiture ;  the  object  of  cl.  10  was  to  modify 
this,  and  notwithstanding  forfeiture  and  consequent  right,  to 
give  a  further  right  to  the  reversioner  or  remainderman, 
and  ten  years  within  which  to  proceed,  from  the  time  at 

which  his  estate  would  have  vested  in  possession  had  no  for-  Distinction  be- 
tween right  of 
feiture  happened.     And  here  the  distinction  must  be  borne  entry  accruing 

in  mind  between  those  forfeitures  and  breaches  which  may  condition  sub- 
be  waived,  as  conditions  in  deed,  of  which  the  common  on^cond'itlonal 
clause  of  re-entry  in  a  lease  is  an  instance,  and  those,  where-  it^tion. 
on  the  estate  under  the  Statute  of  Uses,  actually  passes  over 
by  force  of  the  limitation  contained  in  the  instrument  creat- 
ing it,  as  a  conditional  limitation  (a).  Thus,  if  by  convey- 
ance, not  affected  by  the  Statute  of  Uses,  A.  should  release 
for  life  to  B.  then  in  possession,  with  remainder  to  C.  in  fee  ; 
proviso  that  if  B.  does,  or  omits  to  do,  a  certain  named  act, 
the  estate  of  B.  should  be  forfeited  and  the  land  go  to  C. 
though  B.  should  be  living,  it  would  seem  that  if  B.  remain- 
ed in  possession  ten  years  after  forfeiture,  he  would  acquire 
no  right  under  the  statute,  and  C.  might  enter  on  the  death 
of  B.  And  this  doctrine  might  apply  to  every  mode  or  case 
of  forfeiture  of  the  life  estate  and  reversion  thereon  (b).  But 
possibly  it  does  not  apply,  if,  by  force  of  the  Statute  of  Uses, 
the  estate  should  actually  pass  and  become  vested  in  C. ; 
thus,  if  A.  grant  to  Z.  and  his  heirs,  to  the  use  of  B.  with  a 
proviso  that  if  B.  do,  or  omit  to  do,  a  certain  named  act,  Z. 


(a)  S.  L55.  p.  180.  (b)  Astley  v.  Earl  of  Essex,   L.  R.  18  Eq.  290;  Hayes 

Con.    -voL  1,  p.  252 ;  Duke  of  Leeds  v.  Earl  Amherst,  2  Phil.  Cha.  Ca,  124. 
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uml  his  lieirs  shall  thereon  hold  to  the  use  of  C.  ;  on  the 
happening  of  the  named  event,  by  force  of  the  grant  the 
use  will  shift  and  be  executed  into  an  estate  in  possession, 
and  a  consequent  right  of  entry,  in  C,  will  accrue.' 

'  Where   a  right  of   entry  has  accrued  on  forfeiture  or 
breach,  and  the  person  next  entitled  in  remainder  or  rever- 
sion desires  to  avail  himself  of  such  right  and  forfeiture 
during  the  continuance  of  the  particular   estate   forfeited, 
without  wuitinff  under  clause  10  until  his  estate  comes  into 
possession,  he  must  under  this  cl.,  9  bring  his  actionwithin 
ten  years  froni  tlic  forfeiture.' 
Cl.  12.  Rever-      '  Clause  12.  The  object  of  clause  12  seems  to  be  to  prevent 
new^right.  *^  *"  any    doubt   that   might   have   arisen   upon   the   que.stion, 
whether  a  person  being  in  possession  of  an  estate,  and  then 
going  out  of  possession  to  make  room  for  somebody  entitled 
to  a  sub-interest,  could  be  barred  of  the  remainder  of  his 
interest  by  that  person's  possession.     For  instance,  suppose 
A.  to  be  in   possession   of  an  estate,   subject  to  a  power 
of    leasing    vested    in   B.  ;    B.   exercises  the  power,    and 
leases    for    ten    years.      Now,     in     this     case    the    12th 
clause   declares   that   the  possession  of  the  lessee   for  ten 
years  shall  not  prevent  A.'s  regress  at  their  termination,  but 
that  A.'s  right  shall  be  considered  to  have  accrued  anew  at 
the   end  of  the   ten  years,  and  the  consequent  determina- 
tion of  the  lessee's  estate  (a).' 
Sec.  5  c.  3.  '  1st  Sec.  cl.  3.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the 

SStem^pol"  12th  clause  applies  only  to  cases  where  the  owner  of  the 
riSJt*to^Xi  estate  is  disposessed  by  some  one  rightfully  claiming  a 
Wd.  "^^°  particular  interest,  as,  in  the  instance  above  put,  by  one 
claiming  under  a  power  ;  section  6,  clause  3,  expressly  pro- 
viding that  where  a  person  having  a  particular  estate  is 
dispossessed  hyjwrong,  the  lapse  of  ten  years  shall  bar  not 
only  that  estate,  but  also  any  subsequent  one  existing  in 
the  same  person ;  unless  indeed  it  be  revested  by  the  entry, 

(o)  2  Sm.  Lg.  Ca  722. 
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not  of  the  person  dispossessed  or  his  representatives,  but  by 
some  one  entitled  to  an  intermediate  estate,  which,  being 
previous  to  the  estate  in  reversion  or  remainder  of  the  per- 
son dispossessed,  could  not  ves^  without  causing  the  other 
to  revest.  When,  therefore,  upon  the  death  of  another,  a 
party  became  entitled  to  a  term  for  lives  and  also  to  a 
reversion  expectant  upon  its  determination,  under  circum- 
stances such  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  there  was  a 
a  merger,  but  he  did  not  take  possession,  and  the  property 
continued  to  be  occupied  by  persons  not  entitled,  and  upon 
the  last  falling  in  he  brought  ejectment,  it  was  held,  that 
even  if  there  was  no  merger,  yet  reading  clause  12 
of  section  5  and  clause  3  of  section  6  together,  the 
statute  ran  from  the  time  when  the  title  to  the  term 
accrued,  and  not  from  the  determination  of  the  term ; 
the  12th  clause  applying  only  in  cases  where  another  than 
the  termor  or  person  entitled  to  an  interest  in  possession  is 
also  the  immediate  reversioner  (a).' 

'  Sec.  6  and  cl.  12  of  Sec.  5.  A  reversioner  on  succeeding- 
to  an  estate  in  a  case  where  time  has  begun  to  run  and  is 
running  has  the  residue  of  the  period  which  would  have 
barred  his  predecessor,  or  a  fresh  period  of  five  years ; 
whichever  period  is  the  longer,  but  no  more ;  whilst  if  any 
reversioner  is  barred,  the  bar  extends  to  any  subsequent 
reversioner  who  claims  under  any  deed,  will,  or  instrument 
executed  or  taking  effect  after  the  original  dispossession 
commenced  (6).' 

'  Sec.  7  varies  the  old  law,  for  under  it  time  would  not  S.  7.    Admni- 

...  .   ,  , .  ,  istrator'a  right. 

run    against   the   administrator,   notwithstanding   adverse  from  death  of 
possession,  till  letters  of  administration  (c).      It  was  other- 
wise as  to  an  executor,  whose  claim  being  under  the  ^\"ill 
took  from  the  testator's  death  ;  and  though  the  title  of  an 

{a)  Doe  dem.  Ball  v.  Mouledale,  16  M.  &  W.  689  ;  2  Sm.  Lg.  Cas.  722  ; 
Doe  V.  Liversedase,  11  M.  &  "W.  517.  (6)  1  Sm.  Lg.  Ca.  725.  (c)  Wool- 
leg  V.  Clark,  5  B.  &  Aid.  744. 
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f58.  8  &  9.     Ef- 
fect of  entry 
and  continual 
claim  abolish- 
ed. 


S.  11.  Posses- 
sion of  one 
tenant  in  com- 
mon, &c.,  not 
to  be  posses- 
sion of  co-ten- 
ants. 


S.  12.     Pos- 
session of 
younger  bro- 
ther or  relative 
not  to^be  the 
possesgYon  of  " 
t&e  Heir. 

S:i3.  'Ac- 
knowledg- 
jnent. 


U'lministrator  on  grant  of  letters  relates  back  in  many  case.s 
for  the  benefit  of  the  e.state  (a)  to  the  death  of  the  intestate, 
so  as  to  enable  him  for  instance  to  sue  for  wrongful 
injury  to  goods  between  the  time  of  the  death  and  the 
grant,  still  it  did  not  rcbite  back  so  jis  to  cause  the  Statute 
of  Limitations  to  run;  that  being  to  tne  prejudice  of  the 
estate.' 

'  Sec3.  8  and  9.  Under  the  old  law  entry  or  continued 
claim  preserved  the  right  of  the  disseisee,  and  prevented 
time  from  running  against  him  ;  this  was  before  explained 
(6),  and  is  now  abolished.' 

'  Sec.  11.  Before  this  it  was  settled  that  the  possession  of 
one  of  such  tenants  was  the  possession  of  all,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  Statute  of  Limitations  from  running  afjainst  those 
out  of  possession  ;  unless,  indeed,  in  cases  which  would 
amount  to  actual  adverse  possession  (c).  What  was  adverse 
possession  so  as  to  cause  the  statutes  to  run,  was  never  ea.sy 
to  determine,  and  under  this  and  other  sections  the  doctrine 
of  non-adverse  possession  is  done  away  with,  and  actual 
possession  and  enjoyment  of  the  profits  by  one  of  such 
tenants,  though  not  adverse  under  the  old  law,  is  now 
a  bar  ((Z).' 

'  Sec.  12.  The  old  law  on  this  head  was  before  alluded  to, 
and  much  the  same  observations  apply  to  this  as  to  the 
last  section.' 

'  Sec.  13.  The  acknowledgment  cannot  under  this  section 
be  given  by  any  agent ;  in  which  respect  it  varies  from  sec- 
tions 17  and  23  as  to  acknowledgments  in  other  cases.  It 
is  for  the  judge,  not  the  jury,  to  decide  whether  a  writ- 
ing is  an  acknowledgment  "within  the  statute  (e).  A  letter 
written  in  answer  to  a  claim  for  rent,  which  is  in  efiect  an 
admission  that  rent  was  due,  is  a  sufficient  acknowledgment 


(a)  Morgan  v.  Thomas,  8  Ex.  302.  (b)  Ante  s.  175.  (c)  Ante  p.  427.  {d)  Bur- 
roughs V.  McCreght,  1  Jo.  &  L.  290  ;  Myers  v.  Doyle,  9  C.  P.  U.  C.  371. 
(e)  Sugden,  Statutes,  67, 
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of  the  claimant's  title.     The  si^ature  may  be  at  the  beerin-  Different  sec- 
ning  as  well  as  the  end  of  the  paper  (6) :  thus,  "  I  John  Doe, 
hereby,"  &;c.     The  observations  made  hereafter,  as  to  ac-  Instances, 
knowledgments  under  s.  19,  may  here  be  referred  to.     Re- 
ference may  also  be  had  to  cases  decided  under  Con.  Stat. 
U.C.  c.  44  and  78  (R.  S.O.cc.  107-117,)  in  regard  to  acknow- 
ledgments  for   the   purposes   therein   mentioned   (c) ;   but 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  variance  in  these   different 
statutes  and  sections,  as  to  the  agency  and  writing  requis- 
ite.   An  acknpwledgmentgiven  after  the  bar  by  the  statute 
has  arisen,  will  avail  nothing  (d).' 
'  Sec.  15.    The  effect  of  this  section  is  to  abolish  the  dis-  ^•3'^-  ^}^^\ 

T-  -      .  II,  1, ,_  extinguished 

tinctioQ  existing  under  the  old  law,  before    explained  (e),  after  the 

^  ^  IT  ^  ■^   penod  linuteo. 

between  right  of  property  and  right  of  possession.  Now,  the 

right  of  property,  can  no  longer  exist  as  a  niere  right,  or  be  of  its  effects  < 


or  future.  Under  the  old  law,  the  remedy  alone  was  barred, 
not  the  right  extinguished ;  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
party  entitled  had  various  remedies,  according  to  the  various 
stages,  or  the  state  of  this  title,  as  on  descent  cast,  recovery 
against  him  in  a  possessory  action,  on  continual  claim,  dis- 
continuance, &c. ;  and  might,  though  barred  of  his  remedies 
by  entry,  or  by  a  possessory  action,  kc,  ultimately  fall  back 
on  his  right  of  property,  andre^over  in  a  real  action  droi- 
turel.  At  present,  though,  till  expiry  of  the  prescribed 
period,  the  possessor  is  a  wrong-doer,  still,  when  the  clock 
strikes  the  last  hour,  "  the  effect  of  the  statute  is  to  make  a 
parliamentary^  conveyance  of  the  lands  to^him"  (/);  and  the 
former  owner,  if  he  enter,  becomes  in  his  turn  a  wrong-doer 
as  against  the  party  in  possession  (g).     A  title  depending 


(a)  {Fursdon  v.  Clogg,  10  M.  &  W.  572.  (6)  Holmes  v.  Mackrell,  3  C.  B.  N.  S. 
789.  (c)  See,  further,  Shelf ord  Statutes,  5th  ed.,  p.  286.  (d)  McDonald  v. 
Mcintosh,  8  U.  C.  388.  (e)  Ante,  c.  14,  p.  271.  (/)  Per  Parke  B.,  Doe  Jukes  v. 
Sumner ;  Incorporated  Societp  v.  Richards,  1  Connor  &  L.  84,  85.  (g)  11  Holmes 
V.  Ncwlands,  A.  &  E.  44 ;  see  Moran  v.  Jessupp,  15  U.  C.  E.  612. 
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on  tliis  statute  can  therefore  now  Ite  forced  on  an  unwillinir 

jturcliJiaer  (a).  It  would  seem  tliat  a  trespasser  in  possession 

lias  a  devisable  interest,  and  one  that  he  can  convey,  and 

that  he  can  even  maintain  ejectment  against  another  having 

no  right  who  might  dispossess  him.     But  the  law  seems  to 

be  somewhat  unsettled  as  to  the  person  in  whom  the  legal 

title  becomes  vested  when  the  former  owner  is  barred  by 

lapse  of  ten  years  possession  b}'  a  series  of  trespassers  not 

claiming  under  each  other,  and  neither  of  whom  has  had 

possession  for  the  prescribed  period  (6);  an  acknowledgment 

after  the  prescribed  period  will  avail  nothing.' 

s.  19.  Mortga-      '  Sec.  19  bai-s  the  mortgagor  and  those  claiming  through 

end  oficTj-ears  '"^^)  ^^  right  to  redeem,  under  the  circumstances  there  men- 

possessioiTby    ^^o^^^^^-    I^  will  be  observed  there  is  no  exception  in  cases  of 

Kf^Sn''"  tlisability  under  this  section,  as  named  in  s.  43 ;    so  that  the 

atknowiedg-     mortgagor  and  those  claimincr  throucrh  him,  notwithstan<ling 

disability,  will  be  barred  (d).     But  as  regards  persons  other 

than  the  mortgagor,  and  those  claiming  under  him,  their 

Nosavingfor   rights,  of  course  in  cases  of  disability  or  otherwise,  depend 

-^^-"■LJ.'        on  other  sections  (e). 

Acknowledg-  The  object  of  the  statute  in  requiring  the  acknowledg- 
ment to  be  in  writing  to  the  mortgagor  or  person  claiming 
through  him,  was  to  avoid  those  kinds  of  recognition  which 
theretofore  served  to  keep  the  equity  of  redemption  alive  ; 
thus,  formerly,  a  transfer  of  a  mortgage,  to  which  transfer 
the  mortgagor  was  not  even  a  party,  was  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  subsistence  of  the  equity  of  redemption ;  but 
now  (the  mortgagor  not  being  a  party)  will  not  have  that 
effect,  as  not  being  made  to  him  (/).  A  direct  expression  of 
the  mortgagee's  "  being  willing  to  settle  if  the  party  was  gf 
age  ;"  or  that  the  writer  saw  no  use  in  a  proposed  meeting 

(a)  3  Dr.  &  War.  388.  (6)  2  Smith  Lg.  Ca.  p.  770;  Eipp  v.  Incorporated  Sy- 
nod, 33  U.  C.  R.  220.  (c)  Macdonald  v.  Mcintosh,' S  V.  C.  R.  388 ;  Doe  v. 
Henderson,  3  U.  C.  R.  486.  (d)  Sugden's  Statutes,  p.  118.  (e)  Hayes'  Con. 
279.     (/)  Lucas  v.  Dennison,  13  Sim.  585. 


ment. 
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unless  some  party  was  ready  with  the  money  to  pay  him 
off"  (a)  has  been  held  sufficient.  The  various  sections  as 
to  acknowledgra^ntdiffer,  botli  as  regards  the  writing  re- 
quired and  the  agent,  as  alluded  to  in  treating  of  sec.  13.  . 

The  right  of  a  mortgagee  on  redemption  or  foreclosure  to         j^ 
insist  on  arrears  of  interest  be^^^nd^six  years,  which  by  sec. 
17  cease  to  be  a  charge  on  the  land,  is  alluded  to  in  con- 
sidering that  section.' 

'  Sec.  22.  The  enactment  of  this  section  became  law  after  S.  22.  Mortga- 
gee may  enter 
that  of  most  of  the  other  sections  ;  it  arose,  in  England  at  or  bring  suit 

.  1         •    1      within  10  years 

least,  from  a  doubt  expressed  (o),  whether,  in  case  the  right  from  last 

->  1    p      M    •  J.         payment. 

of  entry  of  a  mortgagee  accrued,  on  deiault  in  payment  or 
otherwise,  more  than  ten  years  before  the  bringing  his  action 
he  would  not  be  barred  under  sec.  4,  notwithstanding  pay- 
ment to  him  on  account  of  principal  or  interest,  which 
micfht  not  be  a  sufficient  acknowledgment  of  title  under 
section  13,  to  prevent  the  operation  of  section  4. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  under  this  section  an  exception  in  If  no  payment 

•^  ,         or  acknow- 

favour  of  those  entitled  to  or  claiming  under  a  mortgage  exists  ledgment  to 

.  .     mortgagee 

to  the  general  rule  that  when  once  the  statute  begins  to  run  it  when  his  right 
neverstops.  Thus,  if  the  owner  should  have  placed  a  tenant  to  haveac- 
in  possession,  as  tenant  at  will  or  otherwise,  and  the  statute 
should  have  commenced  to  run  in  favour  of  the  tenant 
against  the  owner,  who  should  afterwards  convey  by  way  of 
mortgage,  subsequent  length  of  possession  by  the  tenant, 
which  would,  with  the  time  lapsed  prior  to  the  mortgage, 
give  him  a  title  against  the  mortgagor,  will  not  affi3ct  the 
mortgagee,  in  case  the  mortgagor  have  made  any  payment 
of  principal  or  interest  beforethe  tenant's  tj.tle  agains:^Jiini 
would  be  complete.  In  such  case  the  statute  is  construed 
literally  so  as  to  give  the  mortgagee  the  right  to  recover 
even  against  the  tenant  within  ten  years  from  the  last 


(a)  Sug.  Stats,  p.  118,  Stansfield  v.  Hobson,  3  De.  G.  Mac.,  &  G.  620.    (b)  Doe 
V.  Williams,  5  A.  &  E.  297,  per  Patteson,  J. 


y 
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S.  6.  Six  years 
arrears  of 
dower. 

S.  17.  Remedy 
for  rent  aud 
interest  con- 
fined to  six 
years  quoad 
the  tone/. 


But  the  per- 
gonal liability 
may  still  con- 
tinue for  20 
years. 


payment,  notwithstanding  more  than  ten  years'  pos.se8sion 
by  the  tenant,  wliich  would  have  conferred  on  him  a  title 
against  the  mortgagor  in  case  no  mortgage  had  been  made 
(a).  Of  course,  if,  at  the  time  of  the  mortgage,  the  statute 
had,  by  complete  lapse  of  time,  entirely  extinguished,  under 
sec.  IC,  the  title  of  the  mortgagor,  the  mortgagee  would  have 
no  right.  A  purchaser  of  lands  under  mortgage  paying  off 
the  mortgage  and  taking  a  conveyance  of  the  respective  in- 
terests of  the  mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  though  not  "  enti- 
tled to  "  a  mortgage,  may  still  be  considered  as  "  claiming 
under  "  a  mortgage  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  (6). 

Unless  a  mortgagee  obtains  some  payment  under  this  sec- 
tion, or  some  acknowledgment  under  section  13,  he  will  bo 
barred  under  section  4,  b^Jign  jy ears  from  his^^ 
firstjiccniing ;  the  time  of  the  accruer  of  which  right  has 
already  been  considered  (c).' 

'  Section  16  limits  recovery  of  arrears  of  dower,  and  dama- 
ges, to  six  years.' 

'  Sections  17  and  23.  S.  17  relates  to  rent  and  interest : 
principal  moneys  are  governed  by  s.  23.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  though  these  sections  extend  to  relieve  the 
lands ;  the  jwrsonal_  renied;^  by  ^tion,^is  continued  on 
specialty  debbj  bx^R^^.^.  ^Gl^^s^l^  for  tw^enty  years. 
Thus,  in  case  of  rent  reserved  under  an  imlenture  of  demise 
with  a  covenant  by  the  lessee  to  pay,  rent  over  due  more 
than  six  years  cannot  by  s.  17  be  distrained  for,  and  the 
land  is  relieved  ;  but  the  lessee  can  be  sued  on  his  cove- 
nant (cT),  and  t\venty  years  alone  would  be  a  bar  to  such 
suit ;  and  the  right  of  action  may  be  kept  alive  by  an  ac- 
knowledgment as  mentioned   in  the  Act.     There  may  be 


(a)  Ford  V.  Agar,  2  New  Rep.  36C  ;  .32  L.  J.  N.  S.  Ex.  269  ;  Doc  <L-  Palmer 
V.  Et/re,  17  Q.  B.  366.  (b)  Doe  d:  Bidddey  v.  Massey,  17,  Q.B,  381 ;  see  fur- 
ther Shelford  Statutes  216 ;  Eyre  v.  Walsh,  10  Ir.  C.  L.  Rep.  346.  (c)  See 
ante  p.  444.  (rf)  Allan  v.  McTavish,  2  App.  Rep.  0.  278  ;  Boice  v.  O'Loane,  3 
App.  Rep.  0.,  167  ;  Hunter  v.  Nicholds,  1  Mac.  &  Gor.,  640. 
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much  difficulty  in  understanding  this  question,  by  reason  of 
the  wording  of  ss.  4  &  5.  Thus,  it  might  be  supposed  those 
sections  give  ten  yeara  for  rent  reserved ;  they  do  not,  how- 
ever, relate  to  such  a  rent,  which  is  a  mere  incident  to  a  re- 
version, but  to  a  rent  wherein  a  distinct  estate  may  be  had, 
as  a  rent  charge ;  this  was  before  explained  in  treating  of 
those  sections.  Arrears  of  rent  or  interest  due  on  a  rent 
charge,  or  on  an  annuity  charged  on  the  lands,  a_re  instances 
under  section  17.  A  further  cause  of  difficulty  might  arise 
from  a  supposition,  that  because  these  sections  bar  after  six 
and  ten  years  respectively,  they  do  so  for  all  purposes ;  not 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  land,  but  also  the 
party  liable,  from  his  personal  liability  :  and  this,  it  is  sup- 
posed, might  have  been  the  case,  if  it  had  been  left  to  the 
operation  of  this  statute  ontyfout  that  the  personal  remedy 
against  the  party  liable  is  restored  by  the  R.  S.  O.  c.  61.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  been  said  s.  17  deals  only  with  the 
lands,  and  leaves  the  collateral  liability  on  the  covenant  un- 
touched ;  but  whatever  maybe  the  principle,  itis  certain  the 
personal  liability  is  not  barred, 

I,      I    III      »iii  I  ■!■!    N    11       1111         Hi   I  »|  S        y   I     i_        i_       II 

The  right  to  interest  beyond  six  years  arrears  in  suits  to 
redeem,  and  on  sales  under  power  of  sale  in  the  mortgage 
has  been  before  refe  rred  to  (a).' 

'  Section  43.  If  A.,  the  owner  in  fee,  died  in  1880,  leaving 
his  heir  under  disability,  whereon  some  third  person  should 
enter  by  abatement,  and  such  heir  should  die  under  such 
disability  at  any  time  before  1885  ;  here,  as  the  party  en- 
titled on  death  of  the  heir  would  have  to  bring  his  action 
within  ten  years  from  entry  of  the  abator  in  1880  (s.  5,  cl. 
2)  ;  or  within  five  years  from  death  of  the  heir,  he  would  be- 
barred  in  1891 :  sec.  45  (c). 

The  meaning  of  the  words  "  or  five  years  as  the  case  may 
be  "  is  not  clear.' 

(a)  Ante,  p.  211.     (6)  Owen  v.  DeBeauvoir,  16  M.  <k  W,,  567,  568.   (c)  Farquar- 
son  V.  Morrow,  12  C.  P.  U.  C.  311. 
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S.  44.  No  ac- 
tion, &c. ,  but 
within  '20 
years. 


S.  45.    Xo  fur- 
ther time  in 
case  of  succeS' 
sion  of  disa- 
bilities. 


Property  of 
infants. 


.scctioiu'vitlt.'iico  (jfji  good  titlt!.  J  f"  the  .student  ha.s  understood  , 


the  etlect  of  .s.  o.els.  11  and  12,  lie  will  see  at  once,  that  as  to  ; 
remainiler-nien,  and  reversioners,  and  future  estates,  twenty 
yeare  and  more  may  not  confer  a  title  (a).  Take  the  simple 
case  of  A.  being  tenant  for  life  with  remainder  or  reversion 
to  B.  in  fee ;  assume  that  A.  in  1820  took  on  him.self  to  con- 
vey in  fee,  and  that  his  grantee  or  those  claiming  under  such 
grantee  have  thence  had  uninterrupted  possession,  claiming 
as  owners  in  fee  till  the  present  time ;  that  A.  died  in  1875; 
it  is  manifest  B.  and  those  claiming  under  him  are  not 
lmiTetUjjt;Jhe^s^^  {h).' 

'  Section  45.  If  a  succession  of  disabilities  in  the  various 
heirs  successively  were  to  be  allowed,  as  in  cases  of  infancy, 
lunacy,  &c.,  the  time  might  be  prolonged  indefinitely.  Under 
this  section  the  person  entitled,  though  under  disability,  will 
have  to  bring  his  action  within  five  years  of  the  death  of  the 
person  under  disability,  through  whom  he  claims,  to  whom 
the  right  Jlrst  accrued  (which  five  years  even  are  liable  to 
be  limited,  or  entirely  taken  awaj'  by  the  preceding  section), 
or  within  ten  years  from  such  right  first  accruing  (c). 

In  regard  to  these  various  sections  as  to  disabilities,  it 
may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule,  that,  thoucrh^disabilitv  _when 
the  ri^^ht  _^rst  accrue^,  will  prevent  the  statute  from  begin- 
ning to  run,  so  far  at  least  as  regards  the  ordinary  bar  of 
ten  years ;  still  when  once  it  does  begin  to  run  it  never 
stops  (d).' 

'  As  regards  the  property  of  infants,  the  Court  of  Chancery 
will,  in  certain  cases,  prevent  the  statutory  bar  being  setup 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  infant :  thus  in  one  case  (e)  the  Vice- 

(a)  See  ante,  p.  433.  {h)  Cooper  v.  Em^rt/,  1  Phill.  C.  C.  388.  See  cases 
under  this  section  ;  Doe  v.  Bramston,  3  A  A  E.  63  ;  Ketchum  v.  Mighton, 
14  U.  C.  R.  99 ;  Meyer»  v.  Greeley,  9  C.  P.  U.  C.  297.  (c)  Farquarson  v. 
Morrow,  12  C.  P.  U.  C.  311-  (d)  Jor>es  v.  Cleveland,  16  U.  C.  R.  9.  (e)  Quintan 
v.  Frith,  L.  R.  2  Eq.  415.     See  Be  Taylor,  8  Pr.  Rep.  207. 
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Chancellor,  after  considering  the  authorities,  closes  his  judg- 
ment thus,  "  The  conclusion  that  I  draw  from  all  these  au- 
thorities is,  that  when  any  person  enters  upon  the  property 
of  an  infant,  whether  the  infant  has  been  actually  in  pos- 
session or  not,  such  person  wiUbefixed^vnth^^a^^fi^ 
position  as  to  the  infants  ;  1st,  whenever  he  is  the  natural 
guardiaiioithemfant ;  2nd,  when  he  is  so  connected  by  re- 
lationship or  otherwise  with  the  infant  as  to  impose  on 
him  a  duty  to  protect,  or  at  least  Sotprejudicehis  rights  ; 
and,  3rd,  when  he  takes  possession  with  the  express  know- 
ledge of  the  infant's  rights.  Indeed,  the  last  ground  is  but 
an  instance  of  the  application  of  the  general  principle  that  a 
person  entering  into  possession  of  trust  property,  with  notice 
of  the  trust,  constituteslmnselfatrustee,  in  which  case,  un- 
less he  enters  as  a  purchaser  for  value,  and  continues  in 
possession  twenty  (now  ten)  years,  from  his  purchase,  or 
unless  the  trust  be  merely  constructive,  the  statute  will  offer 
no  defence."     See  s.  30.' 

'  It  will  be  observed  that  the  allowance  for  disabilities  is  General  result 
confined  to  the  person  to  whom  the  right  Jirst  accrued,  and  as  to  disabili- 
that  from  the  moment  at  which  such  person,  being  under  ^^^' 
any  disability  when  his  right  accrued,  shall  be  free  from  any 
disability,  the  five  years  allowed  will  begin  to  run,  and 
having  once  commenced  running,  will  run  on,  without  re- 
gard to  disability  which  he  may  afterwards  contract :  while, 
if  he  should  continue  to  labour  under  some  disability, 
whether  original  or  supervening,  without  a  free  interval, 
till  his  death,  the  five  years  would  begin  to  run  from 
his  death,  without  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  next 
claimant,  and  although  such  claimant  should,  at  the  time 
when  the  right  accrues  to  him  be  actually  under  disability ; 
and  the  right  will  be  absolutely  barred,  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years,  although  the  person  to  whom  it  first  accrued 
should  continue  under  disability  for  the  whole  of  that  time, 
having  never,  therefore,  been  personally  able  to  assert  his 
29 
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right,  or  although   five  ycar.s  should  not  havo  elapsed  since 
hr  ceased  to  be  under  disability,  or  died,' 
lUuBtration  in      '  To  illustrate  the  matter,  let  us  suppose  A.,  donee  in  tail,  to 

cmsea  of  dis 

ability.  be  insane  when  his  right  accrues  :  if  he  should  be  restored  to 

sanity,  a  term  of  five  years  from  the  time  of  his  restoration, 
whether  the  term  of  ten  years  from  the  accruer  of  his  right, 
shall  have  elapsed  or  not,  is  then  allowed  to  him  and  the 
issue  in  tail  (s.  43).  If  he  should  die  without  having  been 
restored,  the  issue  would  then  have  five  years  from  his  death, 
whether  the  ten  years  shall  have  elapsed  or  not  (s.  33)  :  but 
if  he  should  continue  insane  for  twenty  years,  the  ri^ht 
would  be  absoluteh''i3ari:gd  fs.  44):  or,  if  he  should  be  re- 


stored, or,  without  having  been  restored,  should  die  at  the 
end  of,  say  nineteen  years,  the  issue,  or  he  and  the  issue, 
whether  such  issue  be  under  disability  at  his  death  or  not, 
would  have,  instead  of  five  years,  onl^-gPgT^^^  from  his  re- 
storation or  death.  If  A.  should  continue  insane  for  twenty 
years  :  or,  if  he  should  be  restored,  or,  ivitkout  having  been 
restored,  should  die  at  the  end  of,  say  nineteen  years,  and 
the  issue,  or  he  and  the  issue,  should  neglect  to  take  any  pro- 
ceeding within  one  year  from  such  restoration  or  death,  the 
persons  in  remainder  or  reversion,  whether  under  disability 
or  not,  would  be  absolutely  barred  (s.  26),     So,  if  A.  should 

^        -I  T  I        I,         _^-,,        ._      -P. 

be  restored  at  the  end  of,  say  eighteen  years,  and  die  within 
two  years  from  the  period  of  his  restoration  :  or,  if  he  should 
continue  insane  for,  say  eighteen  years,  and  then  die,  leaving 
issue  in  tail,  which  issue  .should  fail  ttithin  two  years  from 
his  death  ;  in  either  case,  the  persons  entitled  in  remainder  or 
reversion,  whether  under  disability  or  not,  would  be  abso- 
lutely barred  unless  they  prosecuted  their  claim  before  the 
expii-ation  of  the  two  years  (s.  27).  In  the  examples  here 
given,  it  is  assumed  that  no  disability,  as,  for  instance,  of  in- 
fancy, existing  concurrently  with  A's  insanity,  when  the 
right  first  accrued,  is  of  longer  continuance  ;  otherwise,  the 
determination  of   the  concurrent  disabilit}',  last   removed, 
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must  be  substituted  for  his  restoration  to  sanity.  It  is  also 
assumed  that  the  estate  of  A.  is  a  tenancy  in  tail,  which,  as 
also  the  reversion  or  remainders  dependant  thereon,  are  cap- 
able of  bar  by  lapse  of  time  and  otherwise,  as  presently  ex- 
plained in  treating  sections  26,  27,  28.' 

'  Sections  26, 27.  The  meaning  of  the  word  re7i^,here,is  rent-  Sees.  26,  27. 
charge.     In  order  properly  to  appreciate  the  effect  of  these  period^eiapsed 
sections  and  section  28,  the  student  should  have  some  know-  if  taif^^u  bar 
ledge  of  the  mode  of  barring  estates  tail  under  R.  S.  0.  c.  ^gXavT^* 
100,  a  subject  which  we  have  not  yet  reached,  and  which  is  ^?^^^'  ^nd 

'  <>  J  >  time  begun  to 

considered  in  chapter  23.     In  order  that  these  sections  may  Y^^  against 

'■  ''    hun  will  con- 

not  be  passed  over,  the  mode  of  bar  under  that  statute  will  tinue  after  his 

t      -I    •    n  1    •       1         T  1  .  death  against 

be  briefly  explained  and  an  endeavour  made  to  illustrate  the  those  present, 
effect  of  the  Act  as  regards  tenacies  in  tail :  some  instances 
of  its  effect  were  given  above.  On  a  gift  to  A.,  in  fee  tail, 
the  reversion  in  fee  simple  is  left  in  the  donor,  to  whom  or 
whose  heirs,  on  failure  of  the  issue  in  tail,  the  estate  will  re- 
vert, perhaps,  after  lapse  of  100  years  or  more,  if  the  reyer- 
sion  be  not  ban-ed  in  the  meantime.  The  donor,  instead  of 
leaving  to  himself  the  reversion,  might  on  the  gift  grant  it 
as  a  remainder  to  B.  in  fee  ;  and  the  same  observations  above 
made  as  to  the  reversioner,  apply  now  to  the  remainder-man. 
So  the  donor  might  have  conveyed  to  a  tenant  for  life,  re- 
mainder to  A.  in  tail,  leaving  the  reversion  in  fee  in  himself, 
or  granting  it  by  the  same  conveyance,  as  a  remainder  to  B. 
in  fee.  Now,  in  the  two  first  instances,  the  tenant  in  tail,  by  a 
simple  assurance  under  chapter  100  (which  we  will  not  now 
stop  to  consider),  bars  the  estates  in  remainder  or  reversion, 
as  well  as  his  own  issue ;  but  in  the  last  instance  he  can  do 
no  more  than  bar  his  own  issue,  since  by  force  of  section  10 
of  the  Disentailing  Act,  the  tenant  is  protector  to  the  settle- 
ment, and  by  sub-sections  23  and  24,  his  consent  would  be 
requisite  to  enable  the  tenant  in  tail  to  defeat  the  ulterior 
estates  ;  which,  however,  can  be  effected^with  his  consent,  as 
provided  in  the  Act.     The  student  will  now  understand  the 
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policy  nnd  ctiect  of  those  sections.  Section  20  proceeds  on  the 
simple  and  just  principle,  that  where  the  issue,  remainder- 
man, or  reversioner,  may  be  barred  by  some  active  step  of 
the  tenant,  they  shall  e([ually  be  barred  by  such  passive  con- 
duct on  his  part  as  would  bar  him ;  in  other  words,  as  re- 
marked by  Alderson,  B.,  the  neglect  of  the  tenant  is  tanta- 
mount to  a  disentailing  deed.  Under  section  27,  if  time  have 
commenced  running  against  tenant  in  tail,  it  will  continue  to 
run  on  his  death  against  all  whom  he  might  have  barred, 
notwithstanding  any  disability  they  may  be  under.  It  will 
be  observed  these  sections  vary  in  principle  from  others,  re- 
lating to  future  estates,  which,  as  before  explained,  make 
time  run  against  the  parties  entitled  to  such  estates  from  the 
time  they  become  estates  in  possession,  whereon  their  right 
of  entry  first  accrues  :  in  cases  of  tenancies  in  tail,  remainder- 
men or  reversionerswhomjjhet^^  mi^ht  himself  have 
barred  havenosuch__iruli^ 
Conveyance  'It  should  be  mentioned  that  if  the  tenant  have  conveyed 
^ y_^  enan  n  ^^  ^^^  simple  and  then  consequently  have  afterivards  dis- 
continued possession  or  been  ejected,  time  will  not  begin  to 
run  against  the  issue  till  their  right  of  entry  on  death  of  the 
tenant,as  in  such  case  the  statute  does  not  apply, since  the  ten- 
ant has  not,  in  the  language  of  section  o,  chapter  1,  "  while 
entitled  been  dispossessed  or  discontinued  possession."  And 
again,  the  tenant  has  not,  in  the  language  of  section  26,  dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  "the  right  to  make  an  entry"  as  against  his 
own  deed,  that  can  be  barred.  In  fact,  where  the  tenant 
by  his  own  conveyance  precludes  himself  from  possession,  the 
risrht  of  his  crrantee  rests  oa  the  grant  itself,  and  there  is 
no  necessity  for  applying  any  statutory  bar  in  his  favour  or 
for  giving  him  any  right  under  the  statute  (a).' 
S.  28.  Time         '  Sectwii  28.  (6)  One  of  the  chief  dangers  the  conveyancer 

will  run  . ^1!!!!!^^^^^!!!^!^^^ — — 

(rt)  Remington  v.  Cannon,  12  C.  B.  \,  1%  ;  Re  Shaver,  .3  Cha.   Chamb.   379. 
(6)  The  student  will  bear  in  mind  that  estates  to  take  effect  in  defeasance  of  an 
estate  tail  can  be  barred  ;  aa  on  limitations  to  A.  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  with 
an  executory  g4ft  over  to  B.  'in  fee  simple,  on  the  happening  of  some  name 
event. 
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on  investigation  of  title  had  to  apprehend,  was  the  P<5'''sibility\^^^jj\*^*^^^^^j^^ 
of  there  beins  a  dormant  riffht  of  a  remainderman,  or  re-|entaii  from  the 

°  °  _  _  time  they 

versioner,  dependant  on  an  estate  in  tail,  only  to  be  wakened  might  have 

,  .  been  barred. 

into  active  being  by  the  failure  of  the  issue  m  tail,  and  so 
not  barred  by  time,  which  would  only  run  from  the  time  of 
the  right  accruing :  thus,  there  might  have  been  a  perfect  ab-l 
stract  of  a  perfect  title  going  back  sixty  years  or  more,  com- 
mencing with  a  good  root  of  title,  and  yet  after  all,  there 
might  have  been  such  right  outstanding  ready  to  be  enforced 
with  ten  years  after  failure  of  the  issue  in  tail,  and  in  case  of 
disability  after  a  longer  period,' 

'  It  is  to  meet,  among  others,  such  a  case  as  the  above  that 
this  section  applies;  and  where  there  is  an  assurance  by  ten- 
ant in  tail,  which  would  not  be  valid  to  bar  estates  to  take 
effect  after  or  in  defeasance  of  the  entail  for  want  of  consent 
of  the  protector,  and  possession  is  had  under  such  assurance, 
time  will  run  against  those  claiming  such  estates,  from  the 
first  period  at  which  the  tenant  or  his  issue,  could  without 
the  consent  of  any  other  person  have  barred  such  estates. 
Thus,  in  the  case  mentioned  above,  of  a  conveyance  to  A.  for 
life,  remainder  to  B.  in  tail,  remainder  to  C.  in  fee ;  an  assur- 
ance by  B.  would,  without  the  consent  of  A.,  the  protector, 
operate  only  to  create  abasefee,  barring  the  issue  in  tail,  but 
not  those  claiming  ulterior  estates,  against  whom,  as  above 
mentioned,  time  would  onl}^  run  from  failure  of  issue  in  tail. 

By  section  28,  however,  time  willrun  against  C.  from  the-^^ :  '    , 

death  of  A.,^s  then^  there  ceases  to  be  a  protector^andR,  a-w>»^c^ 

without  the^c^nsen^^^  anyperson,  could  by  an  assurance 
then  made  have  barred^uch  estate.' 

'  Section  4  has  been  held  not  to  apply  on  an  ejectment  s.  4.  Cases  of 
brought  by  a  mortgagee  more  than  twenty  years  after  his 
right  of  entry  accrued,  the  lands  having  been  in  a  state  of 
nature.  The  Court,  refeiring  to  section  3,  said :  "  that  is  a 
provision  for  protecting  the  grantees  of  the  Crown  and  their 
assigns,  as  between  them  and  strangers  usurping  the  posses- 
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sion  ;  it  does  rtot  apply  so  as  to  relieve  the  mortgagee  from 
the  necessity  of  claiming  under  his  security  before  twenty 
years  have  expired,  and  docs  not  deprive  the  mortgagor  of 
the  protection  of  the  statute,  which  is  grounded  on  the  pre- 
i>nim})tion  of  payment."  (a).  Possession  taken,  and  afterwards 
abandoned,  Ijy  the  pei-son  to  whom  the  grant  subsequently 
issues,  will  not  prevent  this  section  applying  in  his  favour; 
the  section  refers  to  "  the  grantee  of  the  Crown,"  and  his 
possession  of  the  land  granted,  and  the  possession  must  be 
therefore,  after  patent  issued  (/>).  It  will  not  a])ply  in  favour 
of  a  purchaser  fur  taxes  overdue  (c).' 

Limitation  of  'The  nature  of  this  work  is  such  that  allusion  can  be  made 
^  ^'  but  briefly  to  rights  and  remedies  in  equity,  and  the  law  as 
there  administered,  and  only  so  far  as  it  affects  the  subjects 
treated  of  by  the  learned  commentator.  Before  the  original 
Act  of  4  Wm.  IV.  courts  of  equity,  in  accordance  with  the 
maxim,  cequitas  sequitur  legem,  nevertheless  acted  on  the 
principle  enjoined  by  section  29,  though  there  was  no  posi- 
tive enactment  compelling  them  so  to  do  :  now  it  is  no  longer 
discretionaiy,  but  imperative  on  them.' 

Truats.  '  Secs.  30  and  24,  it  v(rill  be  noticed,  apply  only  to  express 

tinists,  as  on  a  conveyance  to  the  use  of  A.  and  his  heirs  in 
trust  for  B.  and  his  heirs,  and  not  to  trusts  arising  by  impli- 
cation of  law,  or  from  circumstances.  In  cases  within  this 
section  time  will  not  run  against  the  cestui  qu&  trust  in 
favour  of  of  the  trustee,  or  any  one  claiming  under  him  un- 
less as  purchaser  for  value  ;  but  this  section  will  not  protect 
a  cestui  que  ti^ust  as  against  a  third  person  who  has  held 
possession  adversely  to  him  and  the  trustee.  And  where  a 
person  has  been  in  possession  under  such  circumstances  that 
a  court  of  equity  would  hold  him  a  trustee,  but  the  facts 
were  such  as  to_preclude  the  ca^eoia^nex^jess  trust  within 

« 

(a)  Doe  McLean  v.  Fish,  5  U.  C.  R.  295.  (bj  Stewart  v.  Murphy,  16  U.  C.  E. 
224.  See  other  cases  on  this  section.  Rob.  &  Jos.  Digest,  p.  2126.  (c)  Cmhing 
V.  McDonald,  26  U.  C.  E.  605. 
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the  meaning  of  this  section,  he  can  avail  himself  of  his  length 
of  possession  as  a  bar  to  the  true  owner.' 

'The  distinction  must  be  borne  in  mind  between  what  is  a 
Tnereylmnje  onjjhe  property  There  were  cases 

to  the  effect  that  when  a  beneficial  interest  in  property  was 
conveyed  to  a  party  charged  with  the  payment  of  a  legacy, 
then  section  23  governed,  it  being  then  in  reality  a  mere 
charge  on  the  land ;  but  when  property  was  conveyed  to 
trustees  on  the  express  trust  that  out  of  it  a  legacy  be  paid, 
then  sec.  30  removed  the  period  of  limitation  created  by  sec. 
23  (a).  Sec.  24.  now  takes  the  cases  of  moneys  charged  and 
legacies  &c.,  though  coupled  with  an  express  trust  out  of 
the  operation  of  sec.  30  and  the  extended  time  which  might 
be  thereby  given.' 

'Sec.  33.  As  regards  acquiescence,  it  does  not  follow  that  Acquiescence 
because  the  statutory  period  of  bar  has  not  elapsed,  therefore 
the  court  cannot  decline  to  interfere  on  the  ground  of  acqui- 
escence or  delay  (6)  ;  thus,  where  the  plaintiff  who  had  sold 
a  reversionary  interest,  sought  after  it  became  an  estate  in 
possession  and  before  the  time  fixed  as  the  statutory  bar,  to 
set  aside  the  sale,  requiring  his  vendee  to  shew  that  fair 
value  was  given,  and  did  not  account  for  the  delay,  thejjill 
was  dismissed  with  costs  (c).' 

OF  TITLE  BY  PRESCRIPTION  TO  EASEMENTS,  &C. 

'  This  is  the  only  remaining  subject  under  this  statute  that  Title  by  pre- 
we  have  to  consider;  and  it  is  absolutely  requisite,  in  order  common  law 
to  understand  the  subject,  that  a  knowledge  should  be  had  of 
prescription  as  it  existed  at  common  law.     We  give  the  text 
of  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  and  subsequently  the  effect  of  the 
statute.     We  should  first,  however,  explain,  that  usage  from 

(a)  Per  Vankoughnet,  C,  Tiffany  v.  Thomson,  9  Grant,  254,  referring  to  1 
Giflf.  188  ;  Knox  v.  Kelly,  6  Ir.  Eq.  R.  279 ;  Young  v.  Lord  Waterpark,  13  Sim. 
204.  Burrows  v.  Gore,  6  H.  L.  907.  (6)  Tiffany  v.  Thomson,  per  Vankoughnet, 
C. ,  9  Grant,  252.  (c)  See  p.  251  as  to  sales  of  reversionary  interests,  and  that 
deficiency  of  price  of  is  no  longer  a  ground  for  setting  aside  a  sale. 
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law  and  under 
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I.:  thus,  if  ovidouee  were  given  of  uniiiterruptod  user  for 
over  twenty  years,  or  othei-wise  raising  a  presumption  (as 
hereafter  explained)  in  favour  of  the  prescriptive  right,  it 
niiglit  still  have  been  destroyed  (among  other  modes)  by 
shewing  that  the  usage  first  existed  subsequently  to  the 
accession  of  King  Richard :  and  this  explains  the  expression 
sometimes  applied  to  prescriptive  rights,  that  they  must 
have  existed //w>i  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth 
not  to  the  contrary.  Evidence  to  establish  the  claim  was 
not,  however,  confined  to  living  witnesses,  but  might  be 
given  in  other  modes,  as  by  records,  &c.  From  the  almost 
impossibility  of  direct  proof  that  such  claim  had  its  origin 
not  later  than  the  period  referred  to,  the  courts  on  evidence 
of  its  peaceable  actual  enjoyment  for  twenty  years,  or  even 
for  a  less  period  if  accompanied  by  other  presumptive  evi- 
dence, presumed  the  enjoyment  to  have  been  from  time  im- 
memorial, so  as  to  sustain  the  claim  by  prescriptioQ.  So 
also  after  twenty  years  of  such  enjoyment,  they  presumed  a 
grant  to  have  been  made,  on  the  right  claimed  being  set  up 
as  under  a  grant.  But^here  must  have  been  actual_usage 
dmin^rj^he^reauiredjD^^  ;  not  a  mere  claim  of  right  to  use 
or  enjoy ;  and  it  must  have  been  as  of  right  (a),  and  free 
from  interruption,  dispute,  and  denial,  during  the  period 
relied  on  as  establishing  the  presumption  :  it  must  not  have 
been  in  the  absence  or  ignorance  of  the  parties  interested 
in  opposing^  the  claim  during  the  period  it  was  exercised, 
nor  under  a  grant  or  license  from  them  during  the  relied  on 
period  :  such  parties  also  must  have  been  capable  of  resisting 
the  claim  during  the  period  it  was  exercised,  therefore  no  right 
would  accrue  against  a  landlord,  if  during  the  period  the 


(a)  See  post  p.  4C5,  s.  38  of  Stat. 
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enjoyment  took  place,  the  tenement  were  under  lease :  the 
exercise  of  the  alleged  right  ^\st  ^fiot  haye^  been  during 
unity  of  possession  of  the  alleged  servient  tenement  with 
the  alleged  dominant  tenement,  for  then  the  alleged  enjoy- 
ment of  the  right  would  not  have  been  of  it  as  a  right,  but 
the  enjoyment  would  have  been  of  the  very  soil  itself  of  the 
alleged  dominant  tenement.  When  once  the  claim  was  suf- 
ficiently established  by  proof  of  constant  apparent  peaceable 
user  as  above  at  some  time  for  a  sufficient  period,  then  a 
cesser,  or  wrongful  interruption  of  such  user  at  a  subsequent 
period  for  a  comparatively  short  time  (say  ten  or  even 
twenty  years)  wouMnot  defeat^  tj^ 

user  (a).  It  is  important  to  bear  this  in  mind  because  it 
will  be  seen  hereafter  (6)  that  to  support  a  pleading  of  a 
prescriptive  right  under  the  statute,  it  must  be  aven'ed  and 
proved  that  the  enjoyment  was  without  interruption,  and  so 
continued  down  to  the  time  of  the  suit  wherein  the  question 
of  claim  may  arise  (see  sec.  37) :  In  absence  of  proof  of  this, 
therefore,  the  claimant  would  have  to  plead  his  prescriptive 
right  as  at  common  law  (c),  or  a  non-existing  grant  of  the 
right  claimed,  which  latter  will  be  presently  explained ;  here 
remarking  that  by  the  statute  the  common  law  is  not  sup-  Three  modes 
erseded,  unless  perhaps  in  the  case  of  light  (d),  and  the  claim-  ^  ^^^ 
ant  can  and  should  carefully  frame  his  pleading  accord- 
ing to  the  way  he  can  support  his  claim,  n^^^elyjlwjjrescri^ 
tion  at  TOmmon  law^^inder  thestatutCj  or^by_non-existing 
grant.' 

'  The  prescription  claimed  and  pleaded  as  a  prescriptive 
right  at  common  lata,  founded  on  immemorial  usage,  being 
liable  to  be  defeated  among  other  modes  by  a  contestant 
shewing  the  first  existence  of  such  right,  and  so,  that  the  How  defeated. 

(a)  Co.  Litt.  114  b.  (b)  Page  464,  (c)  See  form  of  a  plea  justifying  under 
a  prescriptive  right  at  common  law,  BuUen  &  Lea.  Prec.  3  ed.  p.  711,  712,  and 
cases  and  reasons  there  given,  (d)  Gale  on  Easements,  5  ed.  p.  165,  s,  98. 
Shelford  Stats.  8  ed.  p.  57. 
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user  of  it  is  not  iiuiuemorial,  it  sliould  be  advanced  and 
pleaded  (if  the  facts  permit)  either  by  right  acquired  under 
the  statute,  or  under  a  non-existing  grant :  for  instance,  a 
liundred  yeai*s  uninterrupted  peaceable  enjoyment  as  of 
right,  down  to  the  time  of  commencement  of  a  suit,  would 
be  insufficient,  if  advanced  us  a  prescriptive  right  at  common 


law,  on  proof  that  the  user  or  enjoyment  first  began  at  any 
time  subsequent  to  the  accession  of  King  Richard;  whilst  20 
years  might  suffice  unders^^,  if  the  enjoyment  had  been 
pleaded  under  the  statute  ;  and  the  same  period  might  also 
suffice  to  sustain  a  right  set  up  as  at  common  law  under  a 
non-existin£f  grant  to  which  we  will  now  refer.' 
Non-existing  ' Tliisdpctrine  of,  ancLglaim  iinder,  aii^]e^dnon-eipisting 
grants  is  as^follows  :  From  the  same  facts  (after  20  j'^ears' 
enjoyment),  that  a  presumption  arose  of  immemorial  usage 
so  as  to  support  a  claim  by  way  of  prescription,  there  would 
also  in  most  cases  arise  a  presumption  of  a  grant  of  the  right 
claimed ;  and  therefore,  a  claimant  could  advance  his  claim 
either  as  a  prescriptive  right,  or  by  pleading  a  gi-ant  to  him 
from  a  party  entitled  to  make  such  grant.  The  latter  mode 
was  always  adopted,  when  the  claim  if  made  as  a  prescrip- 
tive right,  could  have  been  defeated  by  shewing  when  the 
enjoyment  first  was  had ;  whereas,  by  pleading  the  right  as 
existing  by  a  grant,  if  sufficient  evidence,  as  by  20  yeai^s' 
open  constant  peaceable  user,  were  given,  establishing  the 
presumption  of  a  ^rant  having^ Jbeen  made  jof  right  of  such 
user,  then  the  non-user  prior  to  the  alleged  grant,  became 
manifestly  immaterial.' 

'  In  these  cases,  the  grant  never  in  fact  existed.  The  party 
pleading  it  averred  that,  it  was  lost,  and  relied  on  evidence 
of  enjoyment  as  presumptive  evidence  of  its  having  existed 
(a)  ;  this  was  well  known  by  juries  as  well  as  by  judges  to 
be  mere  fiction,  and  was  introduced  and  allowed  to  temper 

(a)  See  form  of  plea  Bullen  &  Leake,  3rd  ed.  p.  812,  and  cases  and  reasons 
there  given. 
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the  rigorous  rule  which  dcsti'oyed  the  claim  if  pleaded  by 
way  of  prescription.' 

*  This  form  of  pleading  is  yet  of  service,  for  it  will  apply, 
and  a  claim  under  a  non-existing  grant  may  be  good,  not 
only  where  a  claim  of  prescriptive  right  at  common  law  would 
fail,  but  also  jvhere  a  claim  under  the  statute  would  fail 
by  reason  of  absence  of  enjoyment  doivn  to  the  time  of  suit. 
Such  absence  of  enjoyment  would  prevent  the  application  of 
the  statute,  as  it  refers  to  the  period  next  before  suit,  but  would 
not  defeat  a  claim  under  a  non-existing  gi'ant,  nor  under  pre- 
scription at  common  law  (a).' 

'  There  are  cases  wherein  the  right  may  be  claimed  in  any 
one  of  the  three  modes  we  have  alluded  to.  One  advantage 
of  setting  the  right  under  the  statute  is,  that  under  it  the 
right  may  be  claimed  after  the  prescribed  period,  as  absolute 
and  indefeasible,  which,  otherwise  pleaded,  is  still  an  open 
question  before  the  jury,  and  sustained  after  all  by  mere  in- 
ference of  the  grant,  or  prescription  alleged.  "  The  legislature 
must  be  taken  to  have  intended  that  where  a  defendant  can 
shew  a  prescriptive  right  such  as  the  statute  requires,  he 
should  be  entitled  to  succeed  without  the  exercise  of  any  dis- 
cretion^^on^th^^^artof^^  serve 

him  as  a  kind  of  parHanieni;ary_conve}^ance  of  tjie  easement" 
(6).  In  this  point  of  view  a  right  by  prescription  under  thd 
statute  to  incorporeal  hereditaments  would  stand  on  the 
same  footing  as  a  right  acquired  to  corporeal  hereditaments 
(c).  We  are  not  aware  that  the  question  has  ever  been  raised' 
whether  a  claim  by  prescription  at  common  law,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  claim  under  a  non-existing  grant,  or  under 
the  statute,  could  ever  have  been  sustained  in  this  country  ; 


(a)  Ante,  p. 457.  As  to  pleading  a  right  to  an  easement  by  non-existing  grant 
where  the  right  has  been  extinguished  at  some  time  by  unity  of  seisin  and  of 
possession ;  see  Chitty's  Pr.  Plead,  bj'  Pearson,  781,  and  cases  ;  see  also  Blewitt 
V.  Tregonning,  3  A.  &  E.  554.  [h)  McKechnie  v.  McKeyei,  10  U.  C.  R.  56,  per 
cur.      (J^  Anu.  443. 
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common  law. 


3> 


r^ 


here  mnnifcstly  no  ri^'lit  can  rest  on  immemorial  usage  in  the 
strict  legal  sense  put  on  those  words  (a).' 
I>.)minftnt  niul      '  On  reference  to  the  text  books  and  the  cases  relating  to 
ment.  prescription,  the  words  servient  and  dominant  tenement  will 

be  found  to  be  frequently  used. /The  tenement  which  confers 
the  right  to  the  easement,  or  in  respect  of  which  it  is  enjoyed, 
is  called  the  dominant  tenement,  and  the  tenement,  in  or  over 
which  the  easement  js^,  enjoyed  is  called  the  servient  tene- 
ment.' 

'  Prescription  as  governed  by  common  law  rules  is  spoken 
of  by  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  as  follows: — ' 
•  S.  263.  *  A  third  method  of  acquiring  real  property  by  purchase 

prescription  at  ^'^  ^^^^  ^Y  jivescriftion ;  as  when  a  man  can  .shew  no  other 
title  to  what  he  claims,  and  that  he,  and  those  under  whom 
he  claims,  have  immemorially  used  to  enjoy  it.  Concerning 
customs,  or  immemorial  usages,  in  general,  with  the  several 
requisites  and  rules  to  be  observed,  in  order  to  prove  their 
existence  and  validity,  we  inquired  at  large  in  the  preceding 
part  of  these  commentaries  (6).  At  present,  therefore,  I  shall 
only,  first,  distingui.sh  between  cvMom,  strictly  taken,  and 
'prescription ;  and  then  shew  what  sort  of  things  may  be 
prescribed  for. 

And,  first,  the  distinction  between  custom  and  prescription 
is  this  :  tjiatj  cusjom  is  properly  a  ^ocaj  usage,  and  nojtan- 
nexed^  to  a,ny^  j)g rso n ;  such  as  a  custom  in  the  manor  of  Dale 
that  lands  shall  descend  to  the  youngest  son  :  prescription  is / 
merely  a  personal  usage  ;  as,  that  Sempronius  and  his  ances- 
tors, or  those  whose  e.state  he  hath,  have  used  time  out  of 
mind  to  have  such  an  advantage  or  privilege  (c).  As,  for  ex- 
ample, if  there  be  a  usage  in  the  parish  of  Dale,  that  all  the 
inhabitants  of  that  parish  may  dance  on  a  certain  close,  at 
all  times,  for  their  recreation  (which  is  held  to  be  a  lawful 
usage),  this  is  strictly  a  custom,  for  it  is  applied  to  the  place 

(a)  Burrows  v.  Cairns,  2  U.  C.  R.  288.  (6)  See  vol.  1,  p.  73,  Ac. 

(c)  Co.  Litt.  113. 


Distinction 
between  cus- 
tom and 
prescription. 
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in  general,  and  not  to  any  particular  'persons:  but  if  the 
*  tenant  who  is  seised  of  the  manor  of  Dale  in  fee,  alleges  *  s.  264. 
that  he  and  his  ancestors,  or  all  those  whose  estate  he  hath 
in  the  said  manor,  have  used  time  out  of  mind  to  have  com- 
mon of  pasture  in  such  a  close,  this  is  properly  called  a  pres- 
cription ;  fortlnsisausage^annex^^ 
owner  of  this  estate.  All  prescriptions  must  be  either  in  a 
man  and  his  ancestors,  or  in  a  man  and  those  whose  estate 
he  hath:  which  last  is  called  prescribing  in  a  que  estate. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  several  species  of  things  which  may,  or  incorporeal 

,,  Mil?  •     i.\.     n     L     ^  \  hereditaments 

may  not,  be  prescribed  tor,  we  may,  in  the  nrst  place,  observe,  aione  can  be 
thatfaothinp;  but^incor^KeaL  hereditaments^  ca^  be  claimed  pr^g^cription. 
byDrescription:  as  a  right  of  way,  a  common,  &c.;  but  that 
no  prescription  can  give  a  title  to  lands,  and  other  coi-poreal 
substances,  of  which  more  certain  evidence  may  be  had.  For 
a  man  shall  not  be  said  to  prescribe,  that  he  and  his  ances- 
tors have  immemorially  used  to  hold  the  castl^  of  Arundel  : 
for  this  is  clearly  another  sort  of  title ;  a  title  by  corporal 
seisin  and  inheritance,  which  is  more  permanent,  and  there- 
fore more  capable  of  proof,  than  that  of  prescription.  But  as 
to  a  right  of  way,  a  common,  or  the  like,  a  man  may  be 
allowed  to  prescribe  ;  for  of  these  there  is  no  corporal  seisin, 
the  enjoyment  will  be  frequently  by  intervals,  and  therefore 
the  right  to  enjoy  them  can  depend  on  nothing  else  but  im- 
memorial usage.  2.  '  Subject  to  the  change  made  by  the  Act 
in  allowing  in  all  pleadings  allegation  of  enjoyment  as  of 
right  by  the  occupiers  of  the  tenement  in  respect  whereof 
the  claim  is  made,'  a  prescription  must  always  be  *laid  in  *s.  265. 
him  that  is  tenant  of  the  fee.   AJ^enantforliiej^^foi^^  Prescription 

will,  or  a  copyholdei',  cannot  prescnbe,  by  reason  of  the  im-  be  laid  in  the 
becility_of^  their  estates.     For,  as  prescription  '  at  common  fee. 
law '  is  usage  beyond  time  of  memory,  it  is  absurd  that  they 
should  pretend  to  prescribe  for  anything,  whose  estates  com- 
menced within  the  remembrance  of  man.  And  therefore  the 
cop}i holder  must  prescribe  undercover  of  his  lord's  estate 
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and  the  tenant  for  life  under  cover  of  the  tenant  in  fee- 
simple.  As  if  tenant  for  life  of  a  manor  would  prescribe  for 
a  ri«T[ht  of  common  as  appurtenant  to  the  same,  he  must  pre- 
scribe under  cover  of  the  tenant  in  fee-simple ;  and  must 
plead  that  John  Stiles  and  his  ancestors  had  immemorially 
used  to  have  this  right  of  common,  appurtenant  to  the  said 
manor,  and  that  John  Stiles  demised  the  said  manor,  with 
It  cannot  be     its  appurtenanccs,  to  him  the  said  tenant  for  life.Q^  A  J^ re s - 


poses ^ITeex-  '  g^j^Dt  For  the  law  allows  prescription  only  in  supply  of  the 

wi^ce  of  a      JQgg  Q^  ^  grant,  and  therefore  every  prescription  presupposes 

a  grant  to  have  existed.     Thus,  the  lord  of  a  manor  cannot 

prescribe  to  raise  a  tax  or  toll  upon  strangers ,  for,  as  such 

claim  could  never  have  been  good  by  any  grant,  it  shall  not 

That  which      ^^  good  by  prescription.  (4JA  fourth  rule  is,  that  what  is  to 

ter^of  recOTd*    ^■rise  by  matter  of  record  cannot  be  prescribed  for,  but  must 

*^*°bed  f  ^  ^'^^  be  claimed  by.  grant,  entered  on  record  ;  such  as,  for  instance, 

but  must  be     ^j^g  roval  franchises  of  felons'  goods,  and  the  like.  These,  not 

claimed  by  ''  ° 

grant.  being  forfeited  till  the  matter  on  which  they  arise  is  found 

by  the  inquisition  of  a  jurj',  and  so  made  a  matter  of  record 
the  forfeiture  itself  cannot  be  claimed  by  any  inferior  title. 
But  the  franchises  of  treasure-trove,  waifs,  estrays,  and  the 
like,  may  be  claimed  by  prescription;  for  they  arise  from 
As  to  the  man-  private  contingencies,  and  not  from  any  matter  of  record,  (oj 
cribing!'^^^  Among  things  incorporeal,  which  may  be  claimed  by  pres- 
cription, a  distinction  must  be  made  with  regard  to  the  man- 
ner of  prescribing ;  that  is,  whether  a  man  shall  prescribe  in 
a  que  estate,  or  in  himself  and  his  ancestors.  For,  if  a  man 
prescribes  in  a  que  estate  (that  is,  in  himself  and_those  whose 
•S.  266.  estate  he  holds),  nothing  *is  claimable  by  this  prescription, 
but  such  things  as  are  incident,  appendant^  or  appurtenant  to 
lands ;  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  claim  any  thing  as  the  con- 
sequence, or  appendix  of  an  estate,  with  which  the  thing 
claimed  has  no  connexion ;  but,  if  he  prescribes  in  himself 
and  his  ancestors,  he  may  prescribe  for  anything  whatsoever 
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that  lies  ingrant;  not  only  things  that  are  appurtenant,  but 
also  such  as  may  be  in  gross.  Therefore  a  man  may  prescribe, 
that  he,  and  those  whose  estate  he  hath  in  the  manor  of  Dale, 
have  used  to  hold  the  advowson  of  Dale,  as  appendant  to 
that  manor ;  but,  if  the  advowson  be  a  distinct  inheritance, 
and  not  appendant,  then  he  can  only  prescribe  in  his  ances- 
tors. So  also  a  man  may  prescribe  in  a  que  estate  for  a  com- 
mon appurtenant  to  a  manor ;  but  if  he  would  prescribe  for 
a  common  in  gross,  he  must  prescribe  in  himself  and  his 
ancestors.fGj  Lastly,  we  may  observe,  that  estates  gained  by 
prescription,  are  not,  of  course,  descendible  to  the  heirs 
general,  like  other  purchased  estates,  but  are  an  exception  to 
the  rule.  For  properly  speaking,  the  prescription  is  rather  to 
be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  a  former  acquisition  than  as 
an  acquisition  de  novo :  and  therefore,  if  a  man  prescribes  for 
a  right  of  way  in  himself  and  his  ancestors,  it  will  descend 
only  to  the  blood  of  that  Hneof  ^aacest.qrs ,  in  jwhqm  he_so 
prescribes;  the  prescription  in  this  case  being  indeed  a  species 
of  descent.  *  It  is  presumedj  however^  that  estates  gainedjby 
prescription  in  a  man  and  his  ancestors,  as  distinct  from  a 
que  estate,  will  now  be  governed  by  the  present  Act  of  Descent, 
by  force  of  the  comprehensive  terms  of  the  interpretation 
clause:  and  the  fact  of  their  being  of  ancestral  descent  be 
material  only,  so  far  as  this  law  makes  the  fact  material 
of  other  estates  being  ancestral,  as  sometimes  it  does'  (a). 
If  one  prescribes  in  a  que  estate,  it  will  follow  the  nature  of 
that  estate  in  which  the  prescription  is  laid,  and  be  inherit- 
able in  the  same  manner,  whether  that  were  acquired  by 
descent  or  purchase;  for  every  accessory  followeth  the  nature 
of  its  principal. 

'  Thes^o^iiie  provides  for  three  cases,  viz.,  profits  d  prendre 
by  s,  84,  easements  bys.  35,  and  light  by  s.  36.  The  distinc- 
tion between  easements  and  profits  a  prendre  is  this,  that 

(a)  See  chapter  22. 


The  mode  of 
descent  of  an, 
estate  by 
prescription^ 


The  statute 
provides  by  s, 

34  for  profits  fi 
prendre  J  by  s.. 

35  for  ease- 
ments ;  by  8. 

36  for  li^t. 
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the  right  to  cjisemonts  gives  no  right  to  any  profit  of  the  soil 
clmrged  with  them:  but  the  riglit  to  take  "somotliing  out  of 
thesoil"  is  a  profit  d  prendre  (a)' 
Object  of  the        '  A  uiaiti  object  in  the  statute  was  to  prevent  a  prima  fade 
autute.  right  acquired  by  enjoyment  as  named  in  ss.  34,  35,  from 

being  defeated  V)y  shewing  it  had  not  existed  prior  to  the 
respective  periods  named  (b) ;  to  leave  it  open  to  be  defeated 
in  any  other  way  as  theretofore,  but  to  render  it  absolute  and 
indefeasible  after  a  more  lengthened  period  of  enjoyment, 
unless  such  enjoyment  were  had  by  consent  or  agreement : 
to  place  access  and  use  of  light  on  a  more  favouraVjle  footing 
than  the  other  prescriptive  rights:  to  state  and  define  the  time 
and  the  circumstances  which  would  give  a  right  by  force  of 
the  statute  in  the  cases  it  refers  to  :  to  prevent  any  presump- 
tion arising  in  favour  of  a  claim  on  proof  of  enjoyment  for 
a  less  time  than  the  prescribed  period':  and  to  vary  the  mode 
of  pleading.' 
S.  34  gives  '  S^(^-  34  leaves  a  iiAma  facie  right  acquired  after  uninter- 

n^hras'to^  rupted  taking  or  enjoyment  for  thirty  years  by  a  person 
dr  ■"  her  JcT^"  claiming  right  thereto,  open  to  be  defeated  as  before  the 
years.  statute,  in   any  other  way  than  by  proof  it  did  not  exist 

prior  to  such  thirty  years,  and  declares  it  absolute  and  inde- 
feasible after  sixty  years,  unless  the  taking  or  enjoyment 
claimed  was  had  by  some  consent  or  agreement  expressly 
made  or  given  for  that  purpose,  by  deed  or  writing. 

What  shall  not  be  deemed  an  interruption,  and  bow  the 
time  shall  be  calculated  is  mentioned  in  section  37,  which 
will  presently  be  alluded  to,  as  also  what  is  meant  by  claiming 
right,  which  is  again  referred  to  in  section  40.' 
S.  37.  As  to  '  S^c.  37  provides  for  the  calculation  of  the  periods  w^hich 
1tS£e?^  °^  are  to  create  the  right,  and  they  are  to  be  taken  next  before 
the  suit  or  action,  and  time  cannot  be  reckoned  with  refer- 
ence to  the  ivrongful   act   complained  of :  "  the  Act  is  so 

(a)  Manning  v.   Wasdald,  3  A.  &  E.  764.  (6)  Ante,  p.  458,  as  to  mode  of 

defeating  claims. 
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worded  that  though  there  have  been  50  years'  enjoyment,  up 
to  the  time  of  the  act  done,  that  is  no  defence,  unless  it  con- 
tinucs  up  to  the  tirne  of  the  commencement  of  the  juit  (a)." 
Thus  to  an  action  of  trespass  quare  clans  am  fregil,  the  de- 
fendant in  his  plea  justified,  setting  up  a  prescriptive  right 
under  the  statute  by  user  and  enjoyment  of  a  right  of  way 
for  twenty  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  suit ; 
at  the  trial  he  proved  an  uninterrupted  user  of  the  road  for 
48  years,  but  he  failed  to  give  any  proof  of  user  during  a 
period  of  fourteen  months  next  befoi'e  the  commencement  of 
thesuit ;  the  court  held  the  plea  was  not  sustained  by  the 
proof.  Parke,  B.,  remarked,  "it  is  quite  impossible  that  acts 
of  user  should  continue  to  the  very  moment  of  action 
brought,  or  that  they  should  be  continued  to  within  a  week 
or  month  of  that  time ;  but  I  think  that,  according  to  the 
true  construction  of  the  statute,  some  act  of  that  description 
must  take  place  in  each  year  (6)."  It  is  not  perhaps  so 
clear  that  an  act  of  user  must  be  shewn  in  each  year,  if  it  be 
shewn  during  the  first  and  last,  with  general  evidence  of 
user  during  the  intermediate  times  (c).  In  such  a  case  as 
the  last,  the  defendant  should,  as  before  explained  (d),  have 
pleaded  eitlier  a  prescriptj.ve  right  at  common  laiv^  or  a  non- 
existing  grant.' 

'  Sec.  37  provides,  also,  as  to  what  shall  not  be  deemed  an  intemiption. 
interruption.  An  interruption  will  not  operate  to  prevent 
the  creation  of  a  bar,  unless  acquiesced  in  for  a  je&r :  an  inter 
ruption  in  the  last  year  of  the  20  years,  for  example,  is  the 
same  as,  and  has  no  greater  effect  than  one  of  the  same  duration 
in  the  middle  of  the  20  years  ;  therefore  an  enjoyment  of  19 
years  and  any  portion  of  another  year,  will  establish  a  nght, 
provided  the  action  be  brought  for  the  obstruction,  &c.,  be- 


(a)  Per  Parke  B.,  Ward  v.  Bobins,  15  M.  &  W.  241  :  Gale  on  easemenU, 
150.  (b)  Lowe  y.  Carpenter.  6  Ex.  832;  Haley  y.  Ennis,  10  U.  C.  R.  404.  (c) 
Carr  v.  Foster,  3  Q.  B.  581.     (d)  Ante,  p.  457. 
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fore  the  interruption  has  continued  for  the  full  jx'ritjd  of  a 
year  (a).' 
Enjoyment  an      'As  regards  the  meaning  of  the  words,  enjoyment  aaof 
"•*    ■  rigid,  in  s.  38,  and  of  the  words,  enjoyed  by  any  person 

claiming  right  thereto,  in  ss.  34  &  3G,  they  mean,  "an  en- 
joyment  had,  not  secretly,  or  by  stealtli,  or  by  tacit  sutfer- 
anceTorBy'  permission  asked  from  time  to  time  on  each 
occasion,  or  even  on  many  occasions  of  using^it ;  but  an  en- 


joyment had  opemyTnotoriousIy,  without  particular  leave  at 
the  time,  by  a  person  claiming  to  use  it  without  danger  of 
being  treated  as  a  trespasser,  as  a  matter  of  right,  whether 
strictly  legal  by  prescription  and  adverse  user,  or  by  deed 
conferring  the  right,  or  though  not  strictly  legal,  yet  lawful 
to  the  extent  of  excusing  a  trespass,  as  by  a  consent  or  agree- 
ment in  writing,  not  under  seal,  in  case  of  a  plea  for  forty 
years,  or  by  sueh  writing,  or  parol  consent  or  agreement 
contract  or  license,  in  case  of  a  plea  of  twenty  years"  (6). 
But  permission  for  user  does  not  in  every  case  prevent  the 
acquisition  of  an  easement  ;  for  the  enjoyment  as  of  nght  is 
not  to  be  confined  to  an  jtdyerse  right,  and  enjoyment  is  as 
of  right  if  had  by  permission.  Whether  an  easement  can 
be  gained  after  user  enjoyed  by  permission,  depends  on  the 
time  when  permission  was  gi-anted.  On  this  point  it  ha.s 
been  laid  down  that  if  the  permission  is  given  before  the 
commencement,  and  if  it  extends  over  the  whole  period  of 
the  prescriptive  right  claimed,  the  user  is  as  of  right,  and 
without  interruption,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act ;  but 
that  it  is  otherwise,  if  permission  is  gh'en  from  time  to  time 


dunngthecon^^nuance^of^  (c).' 

S.  38  varies  '  Sec.  38  also  varies  the  former  mode  of  pleading,  and  in 

former  mode 

of  pleading.        — 

(a)  Flight  X.  Thom<is,  Ex.  Ch.,  14  A.  &  E.  688;  afiSrmed  in  House  of  Lords 
8  CI.  k.  F.  230  ;  see  also  per  Ld.  Campbell ,  Eaton  v.  Swansea  Water  Works  Co.,. 
17  Q.  B.  272.  {h)  Per  Cur.  Tickle  v.  Brown,  4  Ad.  &  E.  382.  (c)  Kinlock  v. 
Neville,  6  M.  &  "W.  795 ;  Clay  v.  Thackerak,  9  C.  &  P.  47. 
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cases  within  tlie  Act,  renders  it  unnecessary  to  prescribe  in 
the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  fee  (a).' 

'  Sec.  35  differs  only  as  to  tiraehom  s.  34  as  regards  the  s  35,  as  to 
different  claims  to  which  it  relates;  and  the  principles  of  the  varies  only 
decisions  under  one  of  these  sections  will  in  almost  every  from  bJm. 
case  apply  to  questions  under  the  other.' 

'Sec.   36.    This  section  is  repealed  by  43  Vic.  c.  14,  s.  Is.  36  as  to 
(6),  except   as   to  rights  acquired  by  20  years'  use  before  frorn'o^her" 
the  Act.     Claims  under  this  section  were  placed  on  a  more  t^o  respects. 
favourable  footing  than  those  under  the  two  prior  sections 
1st,  they  are  not  liable  to  be  defeated  at- common  law,  or  in 
any  other  way  than  on  evidence  of  enjoyment  by  consent  or 
agreement,  as  therein  named ;  2nd,  though  the  enjoyment 
must  have  been  without  interruption,  it  is  not  required  that 
it  should  have  been  by  a  person  claiming  right  thereto  • 
and   absolute   uninterrupted   enjoyment  for  twenty  years 
creates  an  absolute  indefeasible  right,  unless  had  by  such 
consent  or  agreement.     There  is  here  no  mere  prima  facie 
right  liable  to  be  defeated  as  under  sections  34  and  35,  but 
the  right  when  once  it  exists  is  indefeasible,  and  stands  on 
the  same  footing  as  rights  under  the  prior  sections  after  the 
longest  periods  therein  named.' 

'  Sec.  39  prevents  any  presumption  in  favour  of  any  claim  s.  39.  No  pre- 
by  the  claimant  of  exercise  or  enjoyment  for  a  less  time  than  within  less 
such  periods ;  which  again  is  contrary  to  the  common  law  prescribed 
rule,  whereby  a  presumption  might  frequently  be  created  by  ^"°  " 
user  for  a  less  period  than  named  in  the  Act  (c).' 

'  Sees.  40,  41,  &  42,  provide  for  cases  of  disability,  and  Ss.  40,  41,  42, 

Disabilities, 

create  exceptions.'  exceptions. 

The  Crown  is  included  in  the  bar  created  by  sees.  34  &  35,  Crown  barred 

A  -t  /  i\     ^y  prescrip- 

unless  in  cases  of  unsurveyed  lands,  as  named  in  s.  42  (a)  ;  tion  unless  in 

'  cases  of  un- 

"    "    ~  '~~'~     ~  surveyed 

(a)  See  ante,  p.  461.  (b)  The  difference  in  the  views  taken  by  the  Im-  territory, 

perial  and  the  Provincial  Legislatures  is  singular  ;  the  latter  have  abolished  all 
prescriptive  right  to  light,  the  former  place  it  on  a  more  favourable  footing  than 
the  prescriptive  rights.  (c)  Ante,  p.  456.  {d)  Bowlhy  v.  Woodley,  8  U-  C.  E,., 
318. 
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Necessity  for 
knowledge 
of  the  law 
as  before  the 
statute. 


Policy  of  the 
statute. 


and  wliilst,  therefore,  as  to  coi'poreal  hereditaments,  time 
uill  not,  under  this  statute,  run  a<(ainst  the  Crown  (a),  it 
will,  as  to  rights  of  an  incorporeal  nature,  and  the  <:,'rantee 
of  the  Crown  will  take  subject  to  the  time  run.' 

'  This  terminates  our  view  of  the  title  by  non-claim,  and  by 
prescription,  which  has,  it  is  feared,  occupied  more  space 
than  in  a  work  of  this  general  character  should  have  been 
devoted  to  it.  We  have  treated  of  the  law  before  the  stat- 
ute as  briefly  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  would  permit,  and 
in  so  doinjr  have  the  sanction  of  Lord  St.  Leonards,  who 
says  :  "  it  is  seldom  possible  to  understand  a  law  which  re- 
peals a  former  one,  and  substitutes  new  provisions,  unless 
we  have  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  law  repealed."  Mr. 
Hayes  also  states  that  "  the  law  of  limitation  is  a  .subject 
which  peculiarly  involves  an  inquiry  into  tirst  principles." 

The  student  will  have  observed  how  from  the  early  stat- 
utes of  Henry  IIL  and  Edward  I  to  the  present  day,  there 
has  been  a  constant  and  growing  tendency  in  the  legislature 
to  shorten  the  period  which  confers  title,  and  decrease  the 
number  of  disabilities  which  prevent  the  operation  of  a  bar. 

It  is  obviously  proper  that  some  limit  should  be  assigned 
within  which  rights  should  be  asserted ;  and  the  so  doing 
may  be  upheld  among  other  grounds,  on  that  of  public  policy. 
Mr.  Williams  on  this,  remarks :  "  to  deprive  a  man  of  that 
which  he  has  long  enjoyed  and  still  expects  to  enjoy,  wnll 
be  generally  doing  more  harm  than  can  arise  from  forbid- 
ding the  person  rightfully  entitled,  but  who  has  long  been 
io-norant  or  necrlinrent  as  to  his  rights,  to  agitate  claims 
■which  have  long  lain  dormant  (6)."  ' 


(a)  Ante,  p.  4r>3. 


(h)  El.  Prop.  p.  484. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE   PRESENT   LAW   OF   DESCENT  (o). 

The  Statute  of  Victoria,  which  governs  descent  since  the  Conforms  to 
first  day  of  Januar^l 85.2^.18  entirely  subversive  9f  the  for-  statute  of  Dia- 
mcr  system,  and  is  based  on  the  rules  of  the  civil  law.     In  "  '^ 
many  respects,  it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  mode 
of   succession    to    personalty    under    the    Statute   of  Dis- 
tributions, which  according  to  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  (6), 
is  but  a  restoration  with  some   amendments  of  the    law 
which  prevailed  before  the  Norman  Conquest.     Many  of 
the   decisions   on  that  statute,    especially    as    to  the   ad- 
vancement and  hotchpot  clauses,  may  be  applicable  to  our 
present  law  of  descent ;  but  in  applying  the  cases  the  dif- 
ference of  lanofuaore  in  the  two  Acts  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
This  Act  seems  to  be  copied  almost  entirely  from  the  revised  Taken  from 
Act  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  American  decisions  ^^^y  ^^^^ 
under  that  Act,  and  of  the  laws  of  descent  of  some  other  of 
the  States  of  the  Union  will  be  found  to  be  of  service. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  section   22,  expressly  includes  statute  in- 
estates  jiur  autre  vie,  and  does  not  include  estates-tail:  the  in  fee  simple, 
descent  of  the  latter  are  governed  therefore,  as  presently  but  not'estates 
explained,  per /o?' warn  doni.     Moreover  if  the  legal  estate  is  ^^  °'"^'^  ^^^  ' 
vested  in  a  trustee,  then,  by  section  40,  this  Act  does  not 
apply  to  effect  the  descent  of  the  legal  estate,  though  by 
section  19,  the  equitable  interest  of  the  cestui  que  trust  will 
descend  according  to  its  provisions.      Sections    19,  20,  21, 
should  be  referred  to  before  considering  other  sections.', 

Descent  is  no  longer  as  under  the  Statute  of  William  to  No  longer 

trace  from 
purchaser. 

(a)  The  authors  have  not  thought  it  advisable  to  treat  of  the  former  law  as  by 

the  lapse  of  time  since  1851,  and  the  effect  of  the  present  Statute  of  Limitations 

a  knowledge  of  that  law  is  of  little  service.  (6)  Vol.  2,  p.  516, 
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be  traced  from  the  purchaser,  or  person  last  entitled  ;  but  the 
lan^Tuage  of  this  section  is,  that  the  real  estate  of  any  person 
who  shall  die  intestate,  seised  in  fee-simple,  or  for  the  life  of 
another,  shall  descend,  &c.     The  first  question  which  sug- 
gests itself  on  the  language  of  this  section  is,  whether  we 
oonr*iaw  mie*  ^^^  again  referred  to  the  rigorous  common  law  rule,  which 
peraon  hwt"'™  ^^^'  ^^^^  ^^^  descent  should  be  traced  from  the  person  last 
seised?  actually  seised,  and  that  a  mere  seisin  in  law  did  not  suffice 

to  constitute  a  good  root  of  descent,  a  seisin  in  deed,  or  its 
According  as  equivalent,  being  requisite.  Thus  in  the  case  of  A.,  an  ille- 
tracedfrom  gitimato  child  dying  seised,  leaving  his  wife  and  wife's 
sebecrorper  hrother,  and  B.  his  son,  and  heir  at  law,  him  surviving ; 
tleVwiirthe  ^-^sume  that  B.  never  was  seised,  and  died  intestate :  here, 
person  who  is  ^t  commou  Islvt,  as  desccnt  had  to  be  traced  from  A.  as  last 

to  take  as 

heir  be  varied  seised,  his  wife's  relations  could  never  take,  and  the  estate 

— instances. 

would  escheat ;  but  had  B.  entered,  his  mother  or  her  colla- 
teral relative  might  have  taken  as  heir  to  her  son.  Under 
the  Statute  of  William,  in  such  case  there  must  always  have 
been  an  escheat,  even  though  B.  had  entered,  on  its  being 
shown  that  he  inherited,  and  that  A.  was  the  purchaser  [a). 
The  hardship  in  this  instance  was  never  removed  here,  but 
a  remedy  was  applied  in  England  by  22  k  23  Vic.  ch.  35. 
sec.  19.  In  such  a  case,  under  the  Statute  of  Victoria,  the 
question  would  be  whether  the  mother  could  take  under  the 
latter  part  of  section  27,  as  heir  to  B. ;  or  whether,  as  B. 
never  acquired  seisin,  descent  would  have  to  be  traced  from 
A.  as  the  stirps,  and  so  escheat ;  for  it  is  apprehended  that 
in  such  a  case  the  mother  could  not  take  under  section  36, 
which  is  confined  to  the  next  of  kin  to  A.  under  the  Statute 
of  Distributions. 

Again,  suppose  A.,  the  purchaser,  to  grant  a  life  estate 
and  die  seised  of  the  reversion  in  fee,  leaving  his  son  B.,  his 
father  C,  and  wife  D.,  him  surviving :  here  the  reversion 

(a)  Doc,  Blackburn  v.  Blackburn,  I  Moo.  &  K.  547,  per  Parke,  B. 
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would  descend  to  the  son  B, ;  but  if  he  B.  died,  pending  the 
life  estate,  (in  which  case  he  would  not  at  common  law,  for 
the  purposes  of  descent,  have  acquired  actual  seisin),  the 
question  would  be,  under  the  Statute  of  Victoria,  whether 
when  the  estate  in  reversion  became  one  in  possession  on  the 
death  of  the  life  tenant,  the  parties  claiming,  must  take  A.  or 
B.  as  the  stirps  of  descent.  If  A.  be  taken,  then  the  estate  will 
go  to  A.'s  father,  under  the  first  part  of  section  26 ;  if  B.  be 
taken,  it  will  go  to  the  mother  of  B.  under  section  27,  and 
not  to  his  grandfather. 
A  consideration  of  the  above, and  other  cases  put  before,  will  New  York 

Statute  much 

show  the  importance  of  the  question.  Section  22,  as  regards  as  this, 
this  point,  appears  to  be  worded  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
statute  of  the  State  of  NewYork,of  1786.  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent, 
in  reference  to  that  statute,  says  {a),  "  the  rule  of  the  com-  Decision  on. 
mon  law  existed  in  New  York  under  the  Statute  of  Des- 
cents of  1786,  and  the  heir  was  to  deduce  his  title  from 
the  person  dying  seised.  It  had  been  repeatedly  held,  that 
during  the  existence  of  a  life  estate,  the  heir  on  whom  the 
reversion  or  remainder  was  cast,  subject  to  the  life  estate, 
was  not  so  seised  as  to  constitute  him  the  possessio  fratris 
or  the  stirps  of  descent  if  he  die  pending  the  life  estate,  and 
the  person  claiming  as  heir,  must  claim  from  a  previous  an- 
C3stor  last  actually  seised.  If  the  estate  in  fee  had  been  ac- 
quired by  descent,  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  have 
been  an  entry  to  gain  a  seisin  m  deed  to  enable  the  owner 
to  transmit  it  to  his  heir ;  and  therefore,  if  the  heir  on  whom 
the  inheritance  had  been  cast  by  descent  died  before  entry, 
his  ancestor  and  not  himself  became  the  person  last  seised, 
and  from  whom  the  title  as  heir  was  to  be  deduced ;  but  the 
New  York  Revised  Statutes  have  wisely  altered  the  pre- 
existing law  on  this  subject." 

The  wording  of  the  New  York  Revised  Statute  is  :  "  The 

(a)  Vol.  4,  ed.  11,  p.  388. 
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real  estate  of  every  persfm  wlio  sliall  die  without  deviaint 


thrsiinii£^^li^^  kc.     And   by  the   interpretation 

clause,  the  term  "  real  estate  "  includes  every  estate,  interest, 
or  right :  our  statute  has  adopted  this  interpretation  clause 
(section  19),  by  which  the  term  "  real  estate  is  to  include 
every  estate,  interest,  and  right,  legal  and  equitable,  held 
overwise  than  in  trust,  in  fee  simple,  or  for  the  life  of  an- 
other. We  have  however,  still  retained  the  word  seised  in 
section  22,  which  is  struck  out  in  the  Revised  Statute 
of  New  York. 
The  word  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  by  virtue  of  the  comprehen- 

with ene^7/«r  sive  meaning  given  to  the  words  "real  estate,"  actual  seisia 
of  desce^nT"^^  is  not  requisite,  and  that  the  word  seised  in  section  22  wi'.l 
be  construed  as  ent itled  to  (a) ;  for  the  word  seisin,  in  its 
strict  sense,  is  inappropriate  to  many  rights,  interests  and 
estates,  which  are  to  descend,  and  would  therefore  receive  a 
wider  signification  appropriate  to  such  right  s  :  moreover  bj' 
section  9,  proof  of  entry  by  the  heir  is  dispensed  with  :  still 
there  are  no  decisions  in  our  courts ;  our  statute  differs  as 
explained  above,  from  the  American  ;  and  that  is  sometimes 
taken  as  law  in  the  courts  of  the  various  States  which  would 
not  be  so  taken  here.  Mr.  Washburn  (b),  after  stating  the 
rule  at  common  law  as  to  descent  of  an  estate  in  remainder 
or  reversion  dependent  on  a  freehold  estate  to  be  as  before 
expressed,  says  in  reference  to  such  an  estate,  "  the  law  is 
changed  in  several  if  not  all  the  United  States,  and  the 
•  heirs  of  a  reversioner  or  remainderman  takers  absolutely 
as  if  their  ancestors  were  actually  seisedof' a  freehold  in  pos- 
session,  the  word  seised  being  equivalent  to  owning  when 
applied  to  such  an  interest ;  a  remainderman  or  reversioner, 
therefore,  becomes,  a  proper  stock  of  desc  ent,  kc."  ;  and  he 
refers  to  cases  in  support  of  this,  decided  under  the  Statute 
of  1786  above-named.     If  seisin  in  law,  or  mere  right  of 

(a)  Washburn  RL  Prop.  Vol.  3,  3rd  ed.  p.  14.  (h)  Washburn  Rl.  Prop. 

VoL  3,3rded.,p.  14. 
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ownership,  suffices  under  the  Statute  of  Victoria  to  consti- 
tute a  good  stiiys  of  descent,  as  would  seem  to  be  the  case, 
then  it  is  similar  in  its  effect  to  the  Statute  of  William,  by 
which  descent  is  to  be  traced  from  the  person  last  entitled  ; 
the  only  difference  being  that  under  the  Statute  of  Victoria, 
you  cannot  shift  the  trace  of  descent  from  the  person  last 
entitled  by  shewing  that  he  inherited,  as  you  can  under  the 
Statute  of  William. 

The  wording  of  the  22nd  section  requires  explanation,  as  Descent  per 
it  is  somewhat  calculated  to  mislead.     It  enacts  that  the  s^nyje/pre- 
estate  shall  descend  to  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  person  ^g  tLe  civil" 
last    seised,  and  those  claiming   under  them,  per  stirpes.      ' 
Now,  this  expression  at  the  outset,  would  lead  to  the  infer- 
ence that  the  common  law  rule  of  succession  per  stirpes  was 
to  be  the  prevailing  feature  in  the  statute,  whereas  it  is  just 
the  reverse ;  and  it  is  the  civil  law  rule  of  succession  per 
capita  that  prevails,  and  descent  per  stirpes  only  takes  place 
as  an  exceptional  case,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 

Section  23  (a)  expressly  introduces  descent  per  capita  to  s.  23  intro- 
the  exclusion  of  the  former  system  of  descent  per  stirpes,  per  capita 
Thus  A.  dies  seised,  having  had  two  daughters,  both  dead,  ^f  consan^n- 
in  A.'s  lifetime ;  one  of  which  daughters  left  one  son,  and  ^^  ^*^ 
the  other  eleven  sons :  here  instead  of  the  one  gi'andson 
taking  one  half,  as  would  be  the  case  tracing  descent  per 
stirpes  as  formerly,  he  will  only  take  equally  with  the  others, 
viz.,  one-twelfth.     But  it  will  be  observed  this  rule  only  ap- 
plies when  all  taking  are  of  equal  degrees  of  consanguinity  : 
otherwise  under   section   24  (&)  if  in  the   above  case,  the  but  if  some 
mother  of  the  one  son  had  been  alive  on  the  death  of  A.,  and  equal  and 
the  mother  of  the  eleven  sons  dead  ;  here,  as  the  descendants  equai^  degrees. 
of  A-  are  in  unequal  degrees  of  consanguinity,  the  mother  25^de3cenr  ^' 
living  will  take  one  half,  and  the  eleven  sons  of  the  mother  partly i>e'' 

o    -~-^ ~       -      -  stirpes  partly 

dead  the  other  half  between  them  all :  the  descent  is  parti- ^^'■^'*^'''«- 


(a)  See  section  pos  t  in  appendix,     (t)  See  post  in  appendix. 
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ally  ]yer  stirpes  and  partially  per  capita ;  it  is  per  stirpes 
as  l)otween  the  daughter  living  and  the  eleven  sons  of  the 
daughter  dead,  but  it  is  per  capita  as  between  such  eleven 
sons  among  themselves. 

This  mixed  system  of  descent  per  stirpes  or  per  capita, 
according  as  the  parties  entitled  are  in  equal  or  unequal 
degrees  of  consanguinity  to  the  intestate,  is  not  confined  to 
this  section,  and  will  be  found  to  pervade  the  Act.  Inheri- 
tance per  stirpes  is  admitted  when  representation  becomes 
necessary  to  prevent  the  exclusion  of  persons  in  a  remoter 
degree,  as  for  instance  when  there  is  left  a  son,  and  children 
of  a  deceased  son,  but  when  all  are  in  equal  degree,  as  gi-and- 
children,  representation  becomes  unnecessary,  and  would 
occasion  an  unequal  distribution,  and  all  take  per  capita  (a). 
Illustration  of  Take  the  following  case  in  further  illustration  of  this  24th 
section  :  assume  that  A.  has  three  children,  B.,  C,  and  D.  ; 
that  C.  and  D.  die  in  the  lifetime  of  A.,  C.  leaving  two 
children  and  D.  four  children,  and  then  A.  dies  seised^ 
intestate  :  here  B,  the  surviving  child,  will  take  one- 
third,  being  "  such  share  as  would  have  descended  to  him 
(by  section  24)  if  all  the  children  of  the  intestate  who  have 
died  leaving  issue,  had  been  living  :  "  the  two  grandchildren, 
issue  of  C,  will  take  per  stirpes  quoad  their  ancestor,  viz. , 
one-third,  which  they  will  divide  per  capita  between  them- 
selves, and  each  take  half  a  third  or  sixth  :  and  the  four 
grandchildren,  issue  of  D.,  will  take  in  the  same  way,  per 
stirpes,  their  ancestor's  share,  one-third,  which  they  will 
divide  between  them  per  capita,  and  each  take  a  fourth 
of  a  third,  or  a  twelfth  :  and  this  because  "  the  descendants 
of  each  child  (of  the  intestate)  who  shall  be  dead,  shall  in- 
herit in  equal  shares  the  share  which  their  parent  would 
have  received  if  living."  The  24th  section  applies  only  "  if 
any  one  or  more  of  the  children  of  the  intestate  be  living," 

(a)  As  to  descent  per  stirpes  and  per  capita,  and  the  grounds  on  which  they 
severally  rest,  see  Vinnius  on  the  Institutes,  lib.  3,  tit.  1,  n.  6. 
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and  not  where  none  are  living,  but  heave  left  descendants  in 
unequal  degrees :  the  latter  case  is  reached  by  the  25th  (a) 
section,  and  by  it  the  rule  prescribed  by  section  24;  "  shall 
apply  in  every  case  vrhere  the  descendants  entitled  to  share 
shall  be  of  unequal  degrees,  &c."  Thus,  if  in  the  case  put, 
B.,  C,  and  D.,  had  been  grand-children,  instead  of  children  of 
A.  (their  parents  being  dead),  section  24  would  not  have  ap- 
plied to  meet  the  case,  as  no  children  of  the  intestate  would 
have  been  living  on  the  death  of  the  intestate  ;  but  by  the 
combined  action  of  sections  24  and  25,  the  estate  would  go 
as  above  stated.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  a  posthumous 
child  is  to  be  considered  as  in  esse  :  that,  except  in  certain  The  half-blood 

and  hotch- 

cases,  the  half-blood  take  equally  with  the  whole  blood  in  potch. 
the  same  degree  :  and  that  a  child  who  has  been  advanced 
shall  bring,  before  participating,  his  advancement  into  hotch- 
pot. 

The  course  of  descent,  as  above  mentioned,  is  the  same  as  Analogy  in 

.,,,,,      the  above  to 

the  rule  of  succession  to  personal  property  prescribed  by  the  right  under 
Statute  of  Distributions  of  Charles,  under  like  circumstances,  butions. 
i.  e.,  where  an  intestate  dies  leaving  lineal  descendants  and 
no  widow  :  and  even  if  there  be  a  widow,  the  Statute  (sec- 
tion 40)  expressly  reserves  the  widow's  right  to  dower, 
which  would  be  one-third  for  life,  whilst  the  Statute  of  Dis- 
tributions gives  her  one-third  absolutely. 

Section  21  is  now  considered,  inasmuch  as  the  26th,  31st,  See.  21  Inter- 
33rd,  34th  and  35th  sections  cannot  be  understood  without  sections  22  to 
appreciation  of  it.  These  sections  speak  of  the  estate 
"  coming  to  the  intestate  on  the  part  of  his  father,  or 
"  mother."  as  the  case  may  be,  and  send  the  descent  towards 
the  paternal  or  maternal  line  accordingly,  preserving  a  relict 
of  the  preference  given  by  the  prior  law  to  the  blood  of  the 
purchaser.  Section  21  defines  what  is  meant  by  the  expres- 
sion in  the  prior  sections  of  the  "  estate  coming  to  the  intes- 


(a)  See  the  section  in  appendix. 
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tate  on  the  part  ot"  his  father,  or  mother,"  as  including  "  de- 
vise, gift,  or  descent  from  tlje  parents  referred  to,  or  from 
any  relative  of  the  blood  of  such  parents."  It  will  be  ob- 
served this  section  considerably  alters  and  enlarges  the  mode, 
Alters  and  ex-  by  whi(?h,   undcr  the  Statute  of  William,  a  person  was  con- 

tfiiuH  funner       _  ' 

luoiie  and        sidered  as  taking  an  estate  ex  parte  materna,  or  paterv^,  as 

sense  of  taking 

bp  purchase,  the  case  might  be  :  he  wjis  before  considered  as  so  taking, 
in  those  cases  07ily  where  he  took  by  descent,  tracing  from 
the  paternal  or  maternal  ancestor  as  the  purchaser ;  but  if 
(at  least  after  the  Statute  of  William)  he  took  by  gift  or  de- 
vise from  such  ancestor,  then  the  estate  was  not  considered 
as  descending  to  him  at  all,  but  he  took  as  purchaser,  and 
varties  claiminof  on  his  doathhad  to  make  themselves  heirs 


to  him  as  the  ])urchascr,  and  to  no  one  else,  anjijf  they 
could  not,  the  estate  would  escheat.  The  chancje  effected  by 
the  Statute  of  Victoria  is  very  great,  as  will  be  seen  by 
considering  one  simple  and  common  case  :  suppose  that  the 
Instance  of  estate  had  been  either  devised  or  given  to  John  Stiles,  by 
taking  htj  pur-  his  mother,  or  any  relative  of  hers  ;  here  under  the  Statute 
by'stat.  Vic.  of  William,  John  Stiles  would  have  been  considered  not  as 
taking  ex  parte  Tnaferna  at  all,  but  as  a  purchaser ;  and  the 
result  was  that  all  the  paternal  ancestors  and  their  descend- 
ants, however  remote,  must  have  failed  before  any  maternal 
ancestor,  or  any  one  claiming  through  such  could  have  taken. 
Now,  however  in  such  a  case,  the  estate  is  to  be  considered 
as  having  descended  ex  parte  materna,  and  the  paternal  line 
are  excluded :  except  only  that  if  the  mother  be  dead,  and 
there  be  any  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  intestate,  or  any  of 
their  descendants,  the  father  will  take  a  life  estate ;  or  if 
the  mother  be  dead,  and  there  be  no  brothers  or  sisters  of 
the  intestate,  or  their  descendants,  then  the  estate  will  go 
to  the  father ;  and  paternal  are  postponed  to  maternal  uncles 
and  aunts. 

Questions  may  arise  as  to  the  construction  of  section  21 
in  those  cases  where  the  intestate  has  taken  from  some  per- 
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8on  on  the  paternal  or  maternal  side,  who  in  turn  has  taken 

from  the  other  side,  and  the  question  would  be  which  side 

would  have   preference  in  distribution  of  the  inheritance. 

Thus,  assume  the  intestate  has  acquired  the  estate  by  devise,  f^ase  of  the  in- 
testate haTing 
gift  or  descent,  from  his  mother,  who  acquired  it  in  either  of  taken  from  a 

/-     1       •  paternal   rela- 

those  modes  from  her  husband,  the  father  of  the  intestate ;  tive,  who  has 
the  only  relatives  are  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  mother,  maternal  rela- 
and  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  father :  under  ss.  31  and  33, 
either  side  will  take  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  accordinjj 
to  whether  the  inheritance  is  to  be  considered  as  having  come 
to  the  intestate  on  the  part  of  his  father,  q]-  of  his  mother. 
Again,  if  in  the  case  above  supposed  there  were  brothers  of 
the  half-blood  of  the  intestate  on  his  father's  side,  would  the 
half-blood  be  excluded  under  section  36  ?  in  which  section 
however  the  words  "  ancestors  "  is  made  use  of  Many  other 
instances  might  be  put  under  the  various  sections,  (a)  but 
the  above  will  serve  to  elucidate  the  question.  It  is  appre- 
hended, on  the  language  and  construction  of  the  Act  and  the 
American  decisions  (6),  that  in  such  cases  the  person  from 
whom  the  intestate  immediately  takes  is  the  propositus 
who  alone  will  be  regarded,  and  that  you  cannot  change  this 
by  showing  how  the  estate  was  acquired,  as  you  can  in  cases 
of  inheritance  under  section  4  of  the  Statute  of  William. 
(R.  S.  O.  c.  10.5,  s.  13).  Thus  where  an  intestate  had  inheri- 
ted from  his  brother,  who  had  inherited  from  his  father,  and 
the  intestate  left  no  descendants,  ancestors,  or  brothers  or 
sisters,  it  was  held  on  the  IS'ew  York  Act  and  the  sections 
therein  corresponding  to  ss.  21,  34  and  31,  that  relatives  on 
the  side  of  the  mother  of  the  intestate  were  not  excluded 
in  favour  of  those  on  the  side  of  the  father  (c). 

A  further  question  is,  whether,  where  the  intestate  has  ac- 
quired an  ancestral  estate  by  gift,  devise  or  descent  coming  un- 

. 

(a)  See  remarks  under  s.  35.  (b)  Curren  v.  Taylor,  19  Ohio,  36  ;  Gardner  v 
Collins,  2  Peters,  58;  Supreme  Court,  Hyaht  v.  Pugslei/,  33  Barb.  373;  Pricket 
V.  Parker,  3  Ohio  St.  391.     (c)  Hyatt  v.  Pufjsley,  supra. 
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S.  26  if  no 

deacendants, 
the  father 
takes,  unless 
inheritance 
came  on  the 
part  of  the 
mother,  &c. 


Meaning  of 

expression 

"  if  the  inher- 


clorsec'ti(>n21,alit'ii:itu>n  aiulivaccjuisitioii  by  liini,  which  umier 
the  old  law  would  have  made  him  a  new  stxjck  of  descent,  and 
also  a  purchaser,  and  deprived  the  estate  of  its  former  heredi- 
taryqualities  on  tlie  paternal  or  maternal  side,  will  equally 
operate  under  this  Act  to  cause  all  consideration  of  the  estate 
being  ancestral  to  be  rejected  (a).  This  question  may  arise 
in  various  shapes :  thus,  if  the  intestate  liad  sold  the  estate, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  proceeds,  though  earmarked, 
would  go  as  personal  estate  under  the  Statute  of  Distribu- 
tions. If  the  proceeds  were  laid  out  in  other  real  estate, 
this  would  have  no  ancestral  quality  in  it,  and  under  no 
circumstances  would  tliere  be  a  preference  to  ancestral  pater- 
nal or  maternal  side.  It  would  seem  to  follow,  especially 
on  applying  the  former  law  (h),  that  the  result  would  be  the 
same*  if  the  intestate  had  conveyed  to  some  one,  and  forth- 
with, or  at  any  time  aftei^wards,  obtained  a  re-conveyance  : 
and  consequently,  that  there  would  be  the  same  result  if  the 
estate  revested  tnrough  the  medium  of  the  Statute  of  Uses, 
as  on  conveyance  by  the  intestate  to  a  grantee  to  uses  to  his 
own  use.  If,  however,  the  intestate  should  not  have  made 
disposition  of  his  entire  interest,  but  merely  of  a  portion, 
leaving  a  reversion  to  come  by  act  of  law  to  himself  and  his 
heire,  it  is  apprehended  that  this  reversion  would  be  imbued 
with  the  former  qualities  of  the  estate. 

The  meaning  of  blood  relationship  and  of  the  words  "  of 
the  blood  of,"  is  considered  in  treating  of  sec.  35. 

Section  26.  The  first  clause  provides  that  if  the  intestate 
die  without  descendants,  the  inheritance  shall  2:0  to  the 


father,  if  living,  unless  the  inheritance  came  to  the  intestate 
on  the  part  of  the  mother,and  the  mother  be  living ;  what  shall 
be  the  descent  in  the  latter  event,  if  the  mother  be  living, 
is  provided  for  not  by  this  section,  but  by  section  27. 

First,  however,  should  be  explained  what  is  meant  by  the 


(a)  On   this  head   see  American  cases,  Champlin  v.  Baldwin,  1  Paige,  561. 

(6)  See  last  note. 
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expression  in  this  section  as  to  the  inheritance  coming  to  itance  come  to 

7     7  7        inteBtate  on 

the  intestate  on  the  part  of  his  mother,  and  tlte  77iomer  the  part  of  his 
being  living.  Taking  the  word  inheritance  in  the  sense  in  the  mother  be- 
which  in  reference  to  descents  it  is  frequently  used  (as  in 
the  7th  common  law  canon),  as  referring  to  or  as  synony- 
mous with,  course  of  descent,  or  the  descent  itself,  instead  of 
the  subject  matter  thereof,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
an  inheritance  as  such  can  come  to  a  child  from  a  living 
mother.  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  and  others  express  the  7th 
common  law  canon  thus :  "  in  collateral  inheritance,  the 
male  stocks  shall  be  preferred  to  the  female,  unless  the  lands 
have  descended  from  a  female  ;"  in  sec.  26  the  word  infteri- 
tance  is  not  used  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  7th 
canon,  but  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  lands  is  there 
made  use  of;  for  the  19th  section  declares  that  the' word 
inheritance  shall  be  understood  to  mean  in  the  prior 
twenty-seven  sections,  "  real  estate ;"  and  the  21st  section 
declares,  that  the  words  "  where  the  estate  shall  have  come 
to  the  intestate  on  the  part  of  the  father  or  mother,"  shall 
be  "  construed  to  include  every  case  in  which  the  inherit- 
ance shall  have  come  to  the  intestate  by  devise,  gift,  or  de- 
scent, from  the  parent  referred  to,  or  any  relation  of  the 
blood  of  the  parent"  (a). 

This  section  may  perhaps  be  best  explained  by  illustrating  instance  of 
it.  Thus,  assume  John  Stiles  (6)  to  be  actually  a  purchaser  s.^26^*'°'^  *^ 
for  money  ;  {formoney  is  mentioned,  because  the  21st  section 
as  above  explained,  has  altered  the  meaning  and  implication  of 
the  word  purchaser,  as  formerly  understood,  by  excluding 
from  it  the  case  of  a  man  taking  by  gift  or  devise  from  some 
relative  on  the  father's  or  mother's  side) ;  in  such  case,  on 
John's  death  without  issue,  the  father,  if  living,  would  take 


(a)  See  as  to  blood  relationship  under  American  Acts,  and  that  a  father  is, 
■within  the  meaning  of  the  act,  of  the  blood  of  a  child,  Cole  v.  Batley,  2  Curtis, 
C.  C.  562.  See  also  remarks  under  sec.  35  and  see-  21.  (b)  See  Table  of  Des- 
cents under  the  Statute  of  William,  in  the  1st  edition  of  this  work,  at  p.  150, 
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uiulor  thu  first  clause.  The  case  of"  the  inheritance  coming 
ex  parte  maferna,  and  the  niotlier  being  living,  is  provided 
for  in  the  27th  section,  and  that  therefore  is  passed  fur  the 
present,  and  the  next  clause  proceeded  to,  viz.,  the  like  case 
of  inheritance  ex  parte  materna,  and  the  mother  being  dead, 
and  the  father  Geotirey,  living,  and  also  the  brothers  and 
sisters  of  intestate  of  the  whole  blood,  Francis,  Oliver, 
Bridget,  and  Alice :  here  the  father  would  take  a  life  estate, 
and  the  reversion  would  go  equally  among  the  brothers  and 
sisters.  If  also  at  the  time  of  death  of  John,  his  half- 
brothers  and  sisters  ex  parte  materna  had  been  alive,  and 
also  his  half-brothers  and  sisters  ex  parte  paterna,  then, 
under  the  35th  section,  the  half-blood  ex  parte  materna 
would  have  been  entitled  equally  per  capita  with  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  whole  blood.  The  half-blood  ex 
parte  paterna  would  not  have  taken,  if  the  estate  came 
from  a  maternal  ancestor.  Descendants  of  any  brothers  or 
sisters  deceased  would  have  taken  per  capita  and  per 
stirpes,  as  the  case  might  be,  as  explained  in  the  29th  sec- 
tion. 
S.  26  last  Under  the  last  clause  of  the  26th  section,  if  the  estates 

tate  «ime  ex    Came  on  the  part  of  the  mother  (a),  and  she,  and  the  brothers 
and  mothe™*''  and  sisters  of  John,  the  intestate,  ,and  the  descendants  of 
Asters  Mid       such  brothers  and  sisters'  were  dead,  then  the  estate  would 
dead  "thT*^     go  to  the  tather,  Geoffrey.     This  latter  again  varies  from 
father  takes,    ^j^g  g^^  4  -^^jjj  jy^^  under  which,  in  case  the  estate  really 
did  descend  ex  paHe  materna,  that  is,  by  descent  to  John 
from  Lucy  his  mother,  it  would  not  go  in  fee  to  the  father, 
but  to  Andrew  Baker,  the  father  of  Lucy,  John's  mother, 
subject  to   the  tenancy  by  the  curtesy  of  John's  father, 
Geoffrey. 
Varies  from         This  26th  section  varies  from   the  Statutes  of  Distribu- 
bution?^**"     tions  in  this;    that  failing  lineal  descendants,   personalty 

(a)  See  s.  21 
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thefather ;  wlicrcas  under  this  statute,  the  father  takes  all 
absolutely,  subject  to  the  widow's  right  to  one-tliird  for  life, 
as  dowress.  If  there  be  no  widow,  the  father  as  being  in 
the  first  degree,  takes  all  personal  estate  absolutely,  without 
regard  to  how  the  intestate  acquired  it ;  such  regard  is  had, 
however  in  the  case  of  realty^  for  if  it  came  to  the  intestate 
on  the  maternal  side,  the  father  only  takes  a  life-estate. 

Section  27  is  somewhat  explained  by  what  has  been  said  S.  27— If  n* 
in  reference  to  section  26.  It  provides  for  the  case  of  the  and  no  father 
father  being  dead,  who  otherwise  would  be  entitled  to  take  but  a'^mother' 
the  inheritance  ;  and  also  for  t^ie  case  of  his  being  alive,  and  silter^'^  ^° 
yet  not  entitled  to  take  under  sec.  26  by  reason  of  the  estate 
coming  ex  parte  tnaterna,  and  the  mother  or  collateral  rela- 
tives being  alive.  Thus,  assume  that  on  John's  death 
his  father  Geoffrey  w^as  either  dead,  or  not  entitled  to  take 
as  above  mentioned,  and  the  mother  of  John,  and  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  Francis,  Oliver,  Bridget,  and  Alice, 
were  aliv^e  ;  the  mother  would  take  for  life,  and  the  brothers 
and  sisters  per  capita,  and  descendants  of  deceased  brothers 
and  sisters  would  take  as  provided  for  in  the  29th  section. 
If  the  brothers  and  sisters,  and  their  descendants,  were  dead, 
then  the  estate  would  go  to  the  mother.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned  that  all  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  half-blood 
would  take  equally  with  those  of  the  whole  blood  under  the 
35th  section ;  that  is,  if  John  were  purchaser  for  money,  all 
the  half-blood  ex  parte  paterna  and  inaterna,  would  take 
equally  with  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  whole  blood  : 
but  if  John  got  the  estate  ex  parte  paterna  or  materna,  then 
the  half-blood  only  on  that  side  would  take. 

Under  the  Stat.  1  James  II.,  c.  17,  s.  7,  the  personalty  of  The  right  t* 
an  intestate  who  leaves  no  father,  wife  or  children,  will  go  like  case. 
in  equal  shares  between  his  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters. 
The  above  section  is  on  much   the  same  principle,  except 
that  the  mother  takes  only  a  life-estate  in  all. 
31 
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Sh.  28.  29. 30        These  sections  28,  29  and   30  (a),  assume  there  are  no 

III  CAMesi    WIUTl- 

no  ifwuf  ur       lineal  descendants,  fatlier,  or  mother,  and  provide  for  cases 

(uirt'iitH  living;.  n  i         i      • 

of  descent  to  collateral  relatives,  as  brothers,  sisters,  and 
Collaterals  their  descendants,  as  next  entitled,  and  the  mode  in  which 
they  shall  take.  The  mode  of  taking  hereby  presented  as 
regards  i&king  per  stirpes  or  per  capita  is  somewhat  similar 
to  that  presented  under  sections  23,  24  and  25,  in  reference 
to  children  of  intestate  and  their  descendants. 

Section  28,  if  unrestrained  by  subsecjuent  sections,  would 
admit  ecjually  all  collateral  relatives  of  equal  degrees  of  con- 
sanguinity to  the  intestate,  and  to  allow  therefore  uncles 
and  aunts  to  .share  with  nepltfews  and  nieces,  if  those  classes 
were  the  only  relatives  on  death  of  the  intestate.  Subse- 
quent sections  control  and  explain  this  section  however. 
The  principle  upon  which  they  proceed  is,  that  collateral 
kindred  claiming  through  the  nearest  ancestor,  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  collateral  kindred  claimino-  throutjh  a  common 
ancestor  more  remote.  The  claim  of  the  nephew  is  through 
the  father  of  the  intestate,  that  of  the  uncle  through  the 
grandfather. 
HusbanJ  and       The  Unity  in  law  of  hu.sband  and  wife  will  not,  it  is  ap- 

wife  may  e;w;h  "^ 

share.  jirehendcd,  prevent  each  taking  the  several  portions  they 

would  respectively  have  been  entitled  to  if  unmarried. 
Thus,  if  a  nephew  of  the  intestate,  son  of  his  deceased 
Ijrother,  should  intermarry  with  his  cousin,  daughter  of 
another  deceased  brother,  niece  of  the  intestate,  and  there 
should  be  other  nephews  and  nieces,  the  husband  and  wife 
will  each  take  a  share  (6).  The  same  principle  applies  under 
section  34  as  to  uncles  and  aunts. 

Instance  of  An  illustration  of  the  mode  of  descent  under  these  sections 

descent   uni..er 

these  sees.        may  be  made  thus  :  assume  John  to  have  died,  leaving  him 

surviving  only  his  brother  Francis ;  and  A.  and  B.,  two  sons 

of  his   brother  Oliver ;  and  C.    and  E.,  two    grandsons  of 

D 

(0  See  sections  post  in  Appendix.  (6)  Knappv.  Windsor,  6  Cush.  156, 
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Oliver  by  a  deceased  son  of  his,  C.  Here  all  the  claimants 
are  collateral  relatives  of  unequal  degrees  of  consanguinity  to 
the  intestate,  being  one  brother,  two  nephcAvs,  and  two  grand- 
nephews  ;  and  a  mixed  descent,  per  stirpes  and  per  capita 
takes  place ;  per  stirpes  in  dividing  between  the  unequal 
degrees,  per  capita  between  the  equal  degrees.  Thus  A. 
and  B.  between  themselves  shall  take  equally,  so  also  shall 
J),  and  E. ;  but  taking  A.  and  B.  together  as  of  one  class,  and 

D.  and  E.  together  as  of  another  class,  they  take  unequally 
as  being  of  unequal  degrees  of  consanguinity  to  the  intestate. 
The  result  of  the  above  is  that  Francis  takes  one-half;  A.  and 
B,  two-thirds,  or  each  one-third  of  another  half  ;  and  D.  and 

E.  one  third,  or  each  one-sixth  of  such  half ;  in  other  words, 
Francis  six-twelfths,  A.  and  B.  each   two-twelfths,  and  D.      7^ 
and  E.  each  one-twelfth. 

The  mode  of  descent  prescribed  bv  these  sections  agrrees  Comparison 

,   ^  -^  °  with  old  law, 

somewhat  with  the  prior  law,  except  that,  under  the  latter,  and  Statute 

11^^  Distribu- 

the  eldest  brother  and  his  lineal  descendants  took  by  the  law  tions. 
of  primogeniture  to  the  exclusion  of  younger  brothers  and 
their  descendants,  and  it  was  only  among  females  that  equal 
divisions  took  place  :  and  the  half-blood  were  not  admitted 
as  favourably  as  now  by  section  3G.  It  agrees  also  with  the 
Statute  of  Distributions,  with  these  exceptions  :  1st.  That 
as  to  personalty,  the  wadow,  if  any,  will  take  a  moiety  ab- 
solutely, and  the  residue  go  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  ; 
whilst  as  to  realty,  the  brothers  and  sisters  now  take  all, 
subject  to  the  right  of  dower  of  the  widow,  ^dz.,  one-third 
for  life  ;  2nd.  Under  that  statute  the  right  of  representa- 
tion is  confined  to  children,  and  under  the  Statute  of  Victo- 
ria extended  to  descendants  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  de- 
ceased, of  the  intestate.  Both  statutes  also  postpone  grand- 
father and  gi-andmother  to  brothers  and  sisters,  though  all 
are  in  equal  degTee. 

Section  31  provides  for  cases  previously  unprovided  for,       s.3i. 
viz.,  cases  in  which  the  intestate  leaves  no  issue,  or  father,  scendants. 
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fHihtr.niothor,  rnotliei*,  biotlior  or  sister,  or  their  (lcsc«'n<lants,  and  assuines 

Itrothen*,  <^r 

si.su«n<,  or       the  fstate  to  havo  come  ex  jxirta  paterna.   In  such  caso,  un- 
nwu,  aii.i  e.s- <.lcr  the  Statute  of  William,  the  estate  would  have  gone  to 
purtt^i^itrrna,  Ocorgc  Stiles,  the  grandfather ;  an<l  at  common  law  would 
mmtsVr'/''r.,<,   ^•a-'^'f  gone,  not  to  George,  but  tohis  ehihh'en,  viz.,  the  hroth- 
iMittriKi  ukf.    |^,^,j,  j^j^j  sisters  of  the  intestate,  })y  primogeniture.     'J'he  pre- 
sent section  adheres  to  the  preference  formerly  given  to  the 
blood  of  the  purchaser,  and  sends  the  estate  also  in  the  .same 
way  as  the  common  law,  except  that  it  does  not  go  by  pri- 
mogeniture, but  to  all  equally.     Under  the  second  clause  of 
this  section  it  will  be  seen,  that  it  does  not  very  distinctly 
appear  whether  the  descendants  of  such  V)rothers  or  sisters 
as  arc  dead  take,  per  stirpes  or  per  capita,  with  the  surviv- 
ing brothers  and  sisters ;  it  would  seem  however,  that  by 
force  of  clause  3  they  would  take  per  sth'pes  or  per  capita 
according  to  the  degrees  of  consanguinity,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  before  explained  in  regard  to  children  or  brothers  of 
the  intestate,  and  their  descendants. 
Compari-.^i         This  section  varies,  and  tho.se  folloyving  vary   in  pi-inciplc 
o/'Distribu*"    from  the  course  of  succession  under  the  Statute  of  Distribu- 
tions, tions,  under  which  the  grandfather  or  grandmother  would 
exclude  the  uncles  and  aunts,  the  latter  being  in  the  third 
and  the  former  in  the  second  degree  to  intestate.  The  Statute 
of  Victoria,  however,  postpones  all  lineal  ancestors  beyond 
the  fathei:^aji4_.DK)thQr  (unle.ss,  indeed,  they  can  take  undei- 


section  86) ;  and  in  preference  to  a  grandfather  or  grand- 
mother, will  give  the  estate  to  even  a  remote  descendant  of 
an  uncle  or  aunt :  a  variance  from  the  law  of  personalty, 
which  appears  at  first  sight  somewhat  har.sh,  but  may  be 
justified  on  the  gi'ound  taken  by  Lord  Hardwicke  (a),  "  that 
it  would  be  a  great  inconvenience  to  carry  the  portioiLS  of 
children  to  a  grandfather,  who  must  be  supposed  to  have 
been  provided  for,  and  may  probably  be  in  a  dying  condition 
and  not  wa^^^  ''; ;  and  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  very  nature 


(a)  3  Atk.  762. 
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of  the  provisions  among  children,  as  every  child  may  bo 
said  to  have  spes  accrescendi. "  The  case  before  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  was,  it  is  true,  a  case  wherein  the  contest  was  between 
a  grandfather  and  a  brother  of  the  intestate,  both  of  whom 
by  the  civil  law  mode  of  computation  are  in  equal  degree  to 
the  intestate,  and  therefore  in  strictness  entitled  to  equal 
shares ;  still  the  reasoning  applies  to  uphold  the  equity  of 
this  section,  and  there  can  be  little  object  and  much  incon- 
venience in  giving  the  estate,  for  a  probably  brief  period, 
to  an  infirm  and  aged  grandsire  whose  wants  and  capacity 
to  enjoy  may  be  small,  and  on  whose  death  the  estate  might 
shortly  have  to  be  submitted  to  another  descent. 

Section  32  provides  for  cases  not  before  provided  for,  viz..  Failing  pater 

p  ^■         ^     ^  p     i  ""'  uncles  and 

the  case  oi  no  lineal  descendants,  rather,  mother,  brother,  aunts  and 

.    ,  ,  ,  .  ji     •      1  1    their  descend- 

sister,  or  uncles  or  aunts,  ex  parte  paterna,  or  their  descend-  ants,  the  ma- 

,  1   i  1  1    J  •  J  J  •  1  ternal  take  in 

ants,  and  the  estate  coming  ex  parte  paterna  ;  in  such  case  cases  of  ances- 
the  estate  is  to  go  to  the  uncles  and  aunts  ex  parte  jatmAUig.  estate ''""* 
Thus  the  issue  of  the  maternal  grandfather  and  gandmother 
would  take.     This  is  a  great  infringement  on  the  prior  law, 
for  under  it  those  claiming   ex  parte  materna  could  never 
take  till  the  whole  paternal  line  were  exhausted. 

Section  33  provides  for  failure  of  lineal  descendants,  of         s.  33. 
father  and  mother,  of  brothers  and  sisters  and  their  descend-  ex  parte  mater'- 
ants,  where  the  estate  comes  ex  parte  materna.     This  is  the  uncies^&c." 
same   as  provided  for  under  the    31st  and  32nd  sections,  *^^®  before 

A  '  paternal. 

except  that  under  those  the  estate  is  assumed  to  come  ex 
parte  paterna.  The  descent  under  this  section,  is  governed 
by  the  same  principle  as  under  the  31st  and  32nd,  but  as  the 
estate  comes  ex  parte  materna,  it  goes  first  to  uncles  and 
aunts  on  the  maternal  side  and  their  descendants,  and  if 
none,  then  to  uncles  and  aunts  on  the  paternal  side  and  their 
descendants,  per  stirpes  or  per  capita,  on  the  principles  be- 
fore mentioned,  according  as  the  heirs  are  or  are  not  in  equal 
degrees  of  consanguinity. 

Under  the  34th  section  if  the  estate  came  neither  ex  parte  jj  g^ate'came 

neither    ex 
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j}nrte  ixittrnt 
or  mntt  nia, 
thfii  iu>  i>rt' 

to  collatfrivls 
on  fitlier  »iiiU-. 


Ivight  iiiuliT 
Stat,  of  Dis- 
tributions. 


S.  35. 


Double  in- 
fringement of 
the  old  law. 


but  accords 
\vith  Stat,  of 
Distributions, 


paicrna  or  viatermi,  as  if  tlio  intestate  were  a  purchaser 
for  money,  or  by  <;fift  from  no  relative,  then  no  pref(!rence  is 
i,Mven  on  either  side,  but  the  uncles  and  aunts  and  their  de- 
scendants on  both  sides  take  together:  the  descendants  tak- 
in^^  per  sthycs  or  per  capita,  as  the  case  may  be :  a  further 
infrinjTcment  on  the  prior  law  wliich  would  have  postponed 
the  maternal  relatives. 

Before  leaving  the  right  of  inheritance  of  uncles  and 
aunts,  it  may  be  remarked  that  they  are  placed  by  this  sta- 
tute, in  one  respect,  in  a  more  favourable  position  than  un- 
der the  Statute  of  Distributions ;  for  under  the  latter  they 
are,  as  in  the  third  degree,  postponed  to  grandfatliers  and 
gi-andmothers  who  are  in  the  second  degree.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Statute  of  Victoria  postpones  them  to  brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  intestate  and  their  descendants,  whilst  as 
to  personalty  they  take  equally  with  nephews  and  nieces, 
as  being  in  the  same  degree. 

In  reference  to  section  35,  it  will  be  observed  that  if  the 
intestate  were  the  purchaser  (in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word), 
relatives  of  the  half-blood,  both  on  the  paternal  and  mater- 
nal side  would  take  equally  with  relatives  of  the  whole 
blood  in  the  same  degree.  This  was  a  double  infringement 
on  the  prior  law,  since  under  it  where  the  intestate  was 
purchaser,  the  relatives  of  the  half-blood  on  the  mother's 
side  were  postponed  until  failure  of  all  the  male  paternal  and 
female  paternal  ancestors  and  their  descendants ;  and  those 
of  the  half-blood  on  the  paternal  side  were  admitted  only 
after  failure  of  those  of  the  same  degree  of  the  whole  blood 
and  their  descendants  :  but  under  section  35,  if  the  intestate 
were  purchaser,  and  had  brethren  of  the  half-blood  on  the 
father's  and  mother's  side,  and  a  brother  of  the  whole-blood, 
the  latter  would  only  share  equally  with  all  the  others. 
This  accords  with  the  Statute  of  Distributions,  under  which 
also  no  distinction  is  made  as  to  how  the  intestate  acquired 
the  property. 
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If,  however,  the  estate  came  to  the  intestate  by  descent,  ^^^  if  estate 

'  ^  '  came  from  an 

devise,  or  gift,  from  sonie  one  of  his  ancestors,  then  those  «"'^««<?'".  the 

'         o      >  J  J  half-blood  not 

who  are  not  of  the  blood  of  such  ancestor,  are  to  be  excluded  on  that  side 

.      excluded. 

from  the  inheritance ;  which  latter  rule  would  seem  to  be 
somewhat  harsh  in  a  case,  for  instance,  where  the  next  heirs 
would  be  very  remote.     And  here  also  it  may  be  remarked  only  refers  to 
that  this  section  is  not  worded  as  the  other  sections  are  Xxma.  an  ances- 
when  alluding  to  estates  ex  parte  x>aterna  or  mate  ma,  as  ^codatemi^Ma- 
the  case  may  be,  "  when  the  estate  shall  have  come  to  the  [[,7  fs  other 
intestate  on  the  part  of  the  father,"  &c.,  which  would  include,  sections  do. 
by  force  of  the  21st  section,  any  gift  or  devise  from  any  re- 
lative of  the  blood  of  the  father  or  the  mother,  but  the  sec- 
tion refers  only  to  the  estate  coming  from  an  ancestor,  and 
is  not  touched  by  section  21. 

in  the  United  States,  however,  it  has  been  held  that  the  Sense  of  word 
word  "  ancestor  "  is  not  to  be  construed  in  its  strict  sense 
and  that  a  younger  brother  may  be  the  ancestor  of  his  elder 
brother.     Thus,  E.  P.  purchased  certain  lands,  and  died  in- 
testate, leaving  I.  P.  and  J.  P.  his  sons  and  heirs,  and  K,  his 
widow,  married  again.     Before  birth  of  issue  of  the  second 
marriage,  I.  P.  died  intestate,  and  without  issue  ;  J.  P.  in- 
herited to  him,  and  afterwards  died  intestate  without  issue. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  there  was  issue  of  the  second  mar- 
riacre.      It  was  held  that  I.  P.  was  the  ancestor  of  J.  P., 
and  that  on  the  death  of  J.  P.  his   half-brother  took  the  xhe  half 
moiety  descended  from  I.  P.  {a).     It  must  be  observed,  how-  ^^°^- 
ever,  that  this  decision  was  not  on  such  sections  as  the  35th 
and  21st,  which  have  in  them  the  difference  of  language 
above  pointed  out,  but  on  a  clause  regulating  descent  in 
general  terms,  as  in  section  22,  and  the  language  was,  "  when 
any  person  shall  die  intestate  having  title,  &c.,  which  title 
shall  have  come  to  the  intestate  by  descent,  devise,  or  gift, 
from  any  ancestor,  such  estate  shall  descend,  &c." 

(a)  Prickat  v.  Parker,  3  Ohio,  394. 
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Miaukein  rt-       TliiTo  is,  iK'ilmps,  in  tile  latter  part  of  this  section  a  niis- 
femng  t«>  an-  r      i  i  i 

ce$tt/ra  in  tht-    take  in  referrin«'  to  ancestors  in  tlie  plural.     The  American 
plural.  *  ,  ,  , 

Statutes  refer  only  to  the  ancestor  from  wliom  the  estate  has 

come,  and  whose  blood  is  requisite  in  the  lialf-hlood  seeking 
to  inherit.  It  is  manifest  that  the  following  observations 
of  a  learned  American  judge  (whose  able  judgment  on  a  sta- 
tute very  similar  to  this  is  worthy  of  gieat  consideration) 
apply  with  additional  force  where  ancestors  generally  are 
referred  to,  instead  of  (as  in  the  case  before  him)  the  parti- 
cular ancestor  from  whom  the  estate  has  come.  He  says 
(a) :  "  soaring  on  the  wings  of  fancy,  remembering  only  that 
all  mankind  are  descended  from  the  same  common  parents, 
wuth  the  aid  of  genealogical  tables  .sufficiently  extensive, 
and  of  a  herald  who  is  master  of  his  art^  the  blood  of  the 
first  purchaser  would  have  indeed  no  bounds  but  the  veins 
of  all  mankind  "  (h).  The  question  before  the  court  was 
whether,  where  the  intestate  had  inherited  from  her  mother, 
w^ho  had  inherited  from  the  intestate's  grandfather,  the 
half -brethren  of  the  intestate,  being  children  of  her  father 
As  to  blooil  on  his  first  mamage  with  the  intestate's  sister,  could  inherit 
ip.     .^  preference  to  uncles  of  the  intestate,  brothers  of  her  mo- 


la)  Doe,  d. ,  Delaplaine  v.  Jones,  3  Halstead,  340.  See  also  as  to  half-blood, 
and  that  "  the  blood  "  of  the  ancestor  includes  his  relations  of  the  half -blood  ;  2 
Pet.  r>^ ;  5  Whart.  477  ;  2  Hals.  340  ;  14  X.  Y.  Rep.  235. 

(b)  Considering  the  statistics  as  to  illegitimacj',  it  is  to  be  feared  that  even  the 
Royal  College  of  Heralds,  and  Garter,  I^yon,  and  Ulster  Kings-at-arms,  though 
aided  by  genealogical  tables  extending  to  the  first  geological  period,  would  be 
baffled  by  many  a  bar  sinister,  and  the  stern  common  law  rule,  qui  ex  damnato 
coitu  nascuntur  inter  liberos  nan  computentur.  Blackstone  states,  as  such  "  have 
no  legal  ancestors,  thej^  can  have  no  collateral  kindred,"  indeed,  he  says,  "  they 
have  no  blood  in  them,"  which  remark  is  considerably  opposed  to  the  unlimited 
amount  above  ascribed  to  a  first  purchaser  by  the  learned  American  Judge  ;  a 
purchasing  bastard,  nidliuslilius,  being  necessarily  a  first  purchaser.  The  con- 
sequence is,  so  many  purchasing  bastards  there  have  been^  so  many  persons  are 
there,  who  according  to  the  common  law,  as  regards  descent  and  blood  relation- 
ship, occupy  the  position  of  our  first  parents ;  they  "  have  no  legal  ancestors, 
they  can  have  no  collateral  kindred,"  On  an  escheat,  also,  at  common  law,  in 
the  case  of  an  attainted  felon,  "the  channel  which  conveyed  the  hereditary 
blood  from  his  ancestor  to  him,  is  not  only  exhausted  for  the  present,  but  to- 
tally dammed,  and  rendered  impervious  for  the  future," — 2  Blackstone,  2.54. 
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ther.  The  Court  held  that  the  blood  relationship  of  the 
half-blood  to  the  intestate.'s  mother  could  be  made  out  by- 
tracing  back  to  her  father,  the  common  ancestor. 

In  the  same  case  also  one  learned  Judge  said :  "  if  it  be 
answered  that  the  half-blood  must  not  look  back  so  far  as 
Adam  or  Noah,  it  is  all  I  want,  for  then  some  restriction  is 
admitted  to  be  implied,  and  the  only  dispute  will  be  what 
that  restriction  is.  I  contend  for  the  restriction  of  proxi- 
mity as  established  by  the  Legislature  in  the  Act  concerning 
descents ;  such  is  a  legal  restriction,  and  will  make  the  pro- 
viso (excluding  the  half-blood  not  of  the  blood  of  the  ances- 
tor.— Eds.)  yield  us  a  sensible  and  a  practicable  rule." 

Under  a  statute  directing  that  the  "  estate  shall  go  to  the 
kin  next  to  the  intestate,  of  the  blood  of  the  person  from 
whom  such  estate  came  or  descended  "  to  the  intestate,  it 
was  held  that  a  father  is  of  the  blood  of  his  daughter  within 
the  Act,  and  the  maternal  grandfather  of  the  intestate  would 
take  an  estate  descended  to  the  intestate  from  her  mother, 
to  the  exclusion  of  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  mother  (a). 

By  section  80,  on  failure  of  heirs   under  the   preceding  s.  36,  on  fail- 
rules,  the  inheritance  is  to  descend  to  the  next  of  kin  under  the  rules  ixn- 
the  Statute  of  Distributions  (b).  DTstributil 

Section  37,  in  providing  that  an  estate  shall  descend  to  s°37™nnuis 
more  than  one  as  tenants  in  common,  virtually  abolishes  descent  m  co- 

'  •^  parcenary. 

descent  in  co-parcenary. 

Section  40  expressly  excepts  estates  vested  in  trustees.  S.  40,  estates 

VGStGQ  in 

The  whole  inconvenience  of  partible  inheritances  in  making  trustees  ex- 
a  title,  would  result  without  any  benefit,  if  the  Act  had  not  the  Act. 
excepted   these  estates.     The   interests  of  the  cestuis  qui 
trust,  however,  under  section   19,  will  descend  under  the 
Act. 
.  The  provisions  of  sections  41,  42,  43,  44  shew  the  neces-  Ss.  41, 42,  43, 

44,  precaution 

(a)  Cole  r.  Battey,  2  Curtis,  C.  C.  .562 ;  see  also  as  to  blood  relationship,  Gard- 
ner V.  Collins,  2  Peters,  58  ;  Chaplin,  v.  Baldwin,  1  Paige,  ante,  p.  476 ;  and  as 
to  ancestral  estates,  see  remarks  under  s,  21.        {h)  Post,  p.  495. 
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re<misit.' im      sit V  «^f  precaution   and  cmiuiry  ns  to   advancemont  on  pui- 

fMircliftsc  from     ,  '         .  i    •      •  i     • 

*x»htMr.  c-lmso  from  onf  claiinin;^'  as  co-heir. 

New  York  Tliese   sections  are  tliose  of  the  New  York  Revised  Act 

(a),  with  this  exception,  tliat  the  latter  docs  not  require  any 
writing;  as  evidence   of  tlie  advancement.     The  Statute  of 
Distributions  lias  .somewhat  similar  provisions,  as  will  be 
here.ifter  explained. 
American  de-      Under  the  Statutes  of  Descent  and  of  Distribution  of  Per- 
sonalty (6)  in  New  York,  the  rule  recpiired  by  eciuit}',  and 
that  intended  by  the  statutes,  is,  that  advancement  made  by 
real  estate  should  go  first  against  real  estate  descended,  and 
be  charged  on  the  shares  of   heirs,  and  against  those  who 
represent  those  shares  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  advance- 
ments made    in    pei-sonal    estate,  or  money,  should  V)C  ac- 
counted for  in  the  distribution  of  the  personalty,  and  be 
charged  on  the  next  of  kin  as  such  and  on  the  .shares  which 
they  represent  (c). 
Do  these  bcc-       It  would  seem  that  these  sections  will  not  apply  unless 
cxcept^iii  ciise  there  be  a  total  intestacy.     The  Act  speaks  of  the  child  of 
^total  lutes-  ^^  intestate,  and  in  strictness  a  person  cannot  be  said  to "  die 
intestate  if  there  be  a  will,  though  part  of  his  property  be 
undisposed  of.     The  decisions  under  the  Statute  of  Distri- 
butions (d)  and  under  the  New  York  Act  (e)  go  to  shew  that 
short  of  total  intestacy  these  sections  do  not  apply. 
Do  they  ex-  The  Act  speaks  of  the  child  of  an  intestate  being  advanced, 

oWldrenT^  ^^^  ^^^'-  Chancellor  Kent  does  not  consider  it  as  quite  clear 
that  this  would  extend  to  a  gi'andchild,  or  rather  as  regards 
the  American  Acts  he  says  that  "  it  would  have  been  better 
if  the  statutes  had  been  more  explicit,  and  not  have  imposed 
on  the  courts  the  necessity  of  extending  by  construction  and 
equity  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  child,'  so  as  to  exclude  a 


(a)  See  ante,  p.  469,  as  to  this  Act.  (6)  2  Rev.  Stat.  N.  Y. ,  p.  97  ;  see  ed.  by 
Denio  and  Tracey,  at  Osgoode  Hall,  vol.  2,  p.  28.3.  (c)  Supreme  Court,  Perri/ 
T.  Dnyton,  31  Barb.  519;  Abbott's  Digest,  vol.  6,  p.  6.  {d)  See  Wm's.  Exrs., 
7th  ed.,  vol.  2,  p.  1499,  post  p.  491.  (e)  5  Paige,  4.50;  Thompson  v.  Carmichael, 
3  Sandf.  Ch.  120  ;   4  Kent  Com.  11th  ed.  463  ;  Abbott's  Digest,  vol.  1,  p.  35. 
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grandchild  who  should  come  unreasonaV)ly  to  claim  his  dis- 
tributive share  when  he  had  already  been  sufficiently  set- 
tled by  advancement  "  {(i).  It  may  be  gathered,  however, 
that  the  impression  of  the  learned  Chancellor  was  that  the 
word  "  child  "  would  extend  to  remoter  lineal  descendants, 
and  he  refers  to  authorities  as  in  favour  of  that  view  (6)  : 
if  he  did  not  express  a  positive  opinion  on  the  subject,  it 
was  probably  only  by  reason  of  the  language  of  other 
American  Acts  on  the  same  subject, some  of  which  expressly 
extend  to  descendants,  some  to  grandchildren,  and  some  to 
issue. 

On  questions  of  advancement  the  decisions  under  the  Sta-  Difference  as 
tute  of  Distributions  hereafter  referred  to  may  be  of  service,  ment  under 
as  also  those  of  the  State  of  New  York  (c)  ;  but  in  applying  tributions,"" 
them  the  distinction  between  this  Act  and  those  must  be  a^l^^  anTthis 
borne  in  mind.     Thus,  for  instance,  the  Statute  of  Distribu- 
tions does  not  require  there  should  be  any  expression  by  the 
intestate  or  the  child  in  writing,  and  only  applies  to  intes- 
tate fathers,  nor  is  it  as  express  in  its  provisions  as  section 
44 ;  the  Act  of  New  York  also  does  not  require  writing  as 
evidence  of  the  advancement. 

The  followino-  remarks  as  to  advancement  under  the  Sta-  Advancement, 

»  T^.       .,        .  „    .  .,  -r.  Stat.  ofDis- 

tute  of  Distributions,  treated  of  in  Williams  on  Executors  tributions. 
(d),  may  be  of  service  : — 

"  The  fifth  section  provides  that  no  child  of  the  intestate, 
except  his  heir-at-law,  who  shall  have  any  estate  in  land  by 
the  settlement  of  the  intestate,  or  who  shall  be  advanced  by 
the  intestate  in  his  lifetime  by  pecuniary  portion,  equal  to 
the  distributive  shares  of  the  other  children,  shall  partici- 
pate with  them  in  the  surplus ;  but  if  the  estate  so  given  to 

(m)  4  Kent  Com.,  11th  ed.  463.  (6)  Wytk  v.  Blackman,  1  Ves.  Sr.  196  ; 
Boyle  V.  Hamilton,  4  "Ves.  437  ;  Dickinson  v.  Lee,  4  Watts,  82.  But  see  the  con- 
struction in  wills,  Eaddiffe  v.  Buckley,  10  Ves.  195  ;  Pride  v.  Fooks,  3  De  G.  & 
J.  252 ;  Lm-d  Orford  v.  Churchill,  3  V.  &  B.  59  ;  and  see  also  R.  S.  O.  c.  106, 
s.  6,  and  c.  125,  s.  25.  (c)  Abbott's  Digest,  vol.  1,  p.  35 ;  Kent  Com. ,  vol.  4, 
11th  ed.,  p.  461.     {d)  Wms.  Exrs.,  7th  ed.  vol.  2,  p.  149S. 
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such  chilli  by  way  of  advnnceiiK'nt  be  not  tHjuivalfntto  their 
shares,  then  tliat  such  part  of  tlie  surplus  as  will  make,  it  so 
shall  be  allotted  to  liiin  or  her. 

This  just  and  equitable  provision  has  been  also  said  to 
be  derived  from  the  coUatio  bonorum  of  the  Imperial  law  ; 
which  it  certainly  resembles  in  some  points,  though  it  dif- 
fei-s  widely  in  others :  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe 
that  with  regard  to  goods  and  chattels,  this  is  part  of  the 
ancient  custom  of  London,  of  the  Province  of  York,  and  of 
the  sister  Kingdom  of  Scotland  ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
lands  descending  in  co-parcenary,  that  it  has  always  been, 
and  still  is,  the  common  law  of  England,  under  the  name  of 
hotch-pot  (a)." 

"The  statute  takes  nothing  away  that  has  been  given  to 
any  children,  however  unequal  they  may  have  been :  how 
much  soever  it  may  exceed  the  remainder  of  the  personal 
estate  left  by  the  intestate  at  his  death,  the  child  may,  if  he 
pleases,  keep  it  all ;  if  he  be  not  contented,  but  would  have 
more,  then  he  must  bring  into  hotch-pot  what  he  has  before 
received.  This  manifestly  seems  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
Act,  grounded  upon  the  most  just  rule  of  equity,  equality. 

The  provision  in  the  statute  applies  only  to  the  case  of 
actual  intestacy  ;  and  where  there  is  an  executoi-,  and  conse- 
quently a  complete  wiU,  though  the  executor  ma}'  be  de- 
clared a  trustee  for  the  next  of  kin,  they  take  as  if  the  residue 
had  been  actually  given  to  them  :  therefore,  a  child  advanced 
by  his  father  in  his  life,  or  provided  for  in  the  v.ill,  cannot 
be  called  on  to  bring  his  share  into  hotch-pot. 

If  a  child,  who  has  received  any  advancement  from  his 
father,  shall  die  in  his  father's  lifetime,  leaving  children, 
such  children  shall  not  be  admitted  to  their  father's  distn- 
butive  share,  unless  they  bring  in  his  advancement ;  since, 
as  his  representatives,  they  can  have  no  better  claim  than  he 
would  have  had,  if  living, 

(a)  Ante  p.  264. 
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A  child  advanced  in  part  shall  bring  in  his  advancement 
only  among  the  other  children  ;  for  no  benefit  shall  accrue 
from  it  to  his  widow." 

The  right  of  pre-emption  given  by  sections  45,  46,  47  and 
48  to  those  who  successively  would  have  taken  as  heirs 
under  the  former  law,  links  this  statute  with  that  of  William 
and  -with  the  common  law.  A  knowledge  of  the  old  law 
will  continue  necessary  to  a  certain  extent  for  this  cause 
alone,  independently  of  the  fact  that  the  estate  of  trustees 
will  descend  as  before  this  Act  (sec.  40),  and  that  estates-tail 
are  not  within  its  operation  (sec.  22). 

The  Act  of  New  York  has  no  such  provisions  as  in  these 
sections,  but  similar  provisions  exist,  or  existed,  in  some 
States  of  the  Union,  as  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut, 
and  Maryland  (a). 

By  R.  S.  0. 107  an  innovation  is  made  on  the  former  law  in 
enacting  that  where  any  corporeal  or  incorporeal  heredita- 
ment is  vested  in  fee  simple  as  a  hare  trustee,  it  shall  descend 
to  the  legal  personal  representatives  of  the  trustee.  The 
case  of  a  bare  trustee  may  be  instanced  by  the  position  of 
one  who  has  ceased  to  have  any  duty  to  perform,  or  as  to 
whom  there  is  no  necessity  that  the  legal  estate  should  re- 
main vested  in  him  ;  as  for  instance  if  the  estate  in  fee  were 
vested  in  a  trustee  in  trust  for  a  married  woman  for  her  life, 
but  for  her  separate  use  during  her  then  coverture,  and  after 
her  death  on  trust  for  A.  in  fee,  here  on  the  death  of  the  hus- 
band the  trustee  becomes  a  bare  trustee. 

It  may  now  be  well  to  give  a  suminary  of  what  has  been  Summary  of 

T    •       ^        ,      ,^  .1  e  ^  j*  ii-j         descent  under 

explained  as  to  the  present  law  oi  descent.    Assume  the  intes-  stat.  of  Vic- 
tate  to  be  the  imrchaser,  or  that  the  estate  came  on  neither  *'^^'*" 
the  paternal  nor  the  maternal  side ;  the  estate  will  descend, 
first,  to  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  intestate,  and  those 
claiming  under  them  per  stirpes  or  per  capita  according  to 

(a)  See  Kent's  Coir.  vol.  4,  lltli  Ed.  p.  423,  n.  «. 
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Nvlu'tluT  the  elaiiDants  are  in  <'(jual  or  mit.'ciual  dogreos  ot 
tonsanj^^iinity,  as  before  explained  ;  and  subject  to  the  law 
of  hotch-pot,  dower,  and  curtesy.  Failing  descendants,  it 
will  go  to  the  father.  If  there  be  no  father,  but  a  mother, 
and  brothers  or  sisters,  or  descendants  of  brothers  or  sisters  ; 
it  goes  to  the  mother  for  life,  and  the  remainder  to  the  bro- 
thers and  sisters  (including  the  half-blood)  and  descendants 
of  such  as  may  be  dead,  per  stirpes  or  per  capitd  according 
to  the  degree.  If  there  be  no  father,  or  brother,  or  sister,  or 
descendant  of  such,  it  goes  to  the  mother.  If  no  father  or 
mother ;  it  will  go  to  brothel's  and  sisters,  and  descendants 
of  such,  per  stirpes  or  per  capita  (including  the  half  blood). 
Failing  descendants,  father,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
descendants  of  brother  or  sisters  ;  then  uncles  and  aunts  on 
both  paternal  and  maternal  sides  take,  and  their  descendants 
per  sthpes  or  per  cajnta  as  the  case  may  be.  Failing  the 
last  resort,  viz.,  uncles  and  aunts,  and  their  descendants,  the 
Statute  of  Distributions  governs. 

If  the  estate  came  not  as  above  supposed,  but  by  descent, 
devise,  or  gift,  from  the  father,  or  some  relative  of  the  blood 
of  the  father  (sections  31,  21),  it  will  still  go  as  above,  but 
the  maternal  uncles  and  aunts  will  be  postponed  to  the 
paternal  uncles  and  aunts,  and  their  descendants  :  should 
the  estate  have  come,  however,  from  some  paternal  ancestor 
of  the  intestate,  it  would  seem  that  in  such  case  and  in  such 
case  only,  the  half-blood  on  the  maternal  side  would  be 
entirely  excluded  (s.  35). 

If  the  estate  came  to  the  intestate  on  the  part  of  the 
tnothev,  i.e.,  by  descent,  devise,  or  gift,  from  her,  or  from 
some  relative  of  her  blood  (s.  21),  there  is  more  variance : 
thus  in  such  case,  failing  lineal  descendants,  if  father,  mother, 
brothers  and  sisters  (including  half-bloodj,  or  descendants 
of  brothers  or  sisters  be  living,  the  mother  will  take  for  life, 
and  the  remainder  go  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  (including 
those   of   half-blood),   and  their   descendants ;   but  if   the 
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mother  were  dead,  the  father  would  take  in  her  place  for 
life,  the  remainder  going  over  as  before  ;  and  it  would  be 
only  in  the  event  of  there  being  no  mother,  brothers,  or  sis- 
ters, or  descendants,  that  the  father  would  take  absolutely- 
If  there  were  a  mother  and  father,  and  no  brothers  and 
sisters,  or  descendants,  then  the  mother  would  take  in  pre- 
ference to  the  father.  Failing  father,  mother,  brothers,  sis- 
ters, and  descendants  of  brothers  and  sisters ;  the  maternal 
uncles  and  aunts  and  their  descendants  will  take  in  prefer- 
ence to  those  on  the  paternal  side,  who  only  take  on  all 
others  entitled  as  above,  being  exhausted ;  and  failing  these 
the  Statute  of  Distributions  again  governs.  The  above 
presupposes  that  the  estate  came  from  some  relative  of  the 
blood  of  the  mother,  and  not  from  the  another  or  other 
maternal  ancestor ;  for  in  the  latter  case  apparently  the 
half-blood  on  the  paternal  side  would  be  excluded  (s.  25). 

In  any  event  the  right  of  dower  attaches,  according  as 
permissible  before  the  statute,  which  gives  the  descent  sub- 
ject to  such  claim.  Tenancy  by  the  curtesy  also  was  al- 
lowed. 

The  right  of  succession  to  personal  estate  under  the  Stat-  Right  of  suc- 

.  ,  .  cession  to  per- 

ute  of  Distributions  is  governed  by  22  ik:  23  Car.  II.  c.  10  sonalty  under 
explained  by  29  Car.  II.  c.  30,  b^-  which  it  is  enacted  that  tribiitions.^ 
the  surplusage  of  intestates'  estates  (except  femes  covert, 
which  were  left  as  at  common  la^v)  (a),  shall,  after  the  ex- 
piry of  one  full  year  from  the  death  of  the  intestate,  be 
distributed  in  the  following  manner  :  one-third  to  the  widow 
of  the  intestate,  and  the  residue  in  equal  proportions  to  his 
children,  or  if  dead,  to  their  representatives,  that  is,  their 
lineal  descendants,  per  stirpes  or  per  capita,  according  as 
the  parties  are  in  equal  or  unequal  degrees  of  consanguinity 
to  the  intestate,  in  like  manner  as  they  would  inherit  real 
estates,  as  before  pointed  out  in  treating  ss.  23  &  24.     If 

(a)  Se«  post,  p.  497,  as  to  succession  to  a  married  woman. 
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there   art'   no  children   or  h  i^^al    representatives  subsisting, 
then  a  moiety  to  tlie  widow,  and  a  moiety  to  tlie  next  of 
kin(hed  in  ecjual  degree  and  their  representatives.     If  no 
widow,  the  whole   shall  go  to  the  children.      If   neither 
widow  nor  children,  the  whole  shall  be  distributed  among 
the  next  of  kin  in  equal  degree  and  their  representatives ; 
but  no  representatives  are  admitted  among  collaterals,  far- 
ther than  the  children  of  the  intestate's  brothers  and  sist(;rs. 
Brothers  and  sisters,  and  children  of  deceased  brothei's  and 
sisters  will  take  per  stirpes  or  2)er  capita  according  to  the 
defi'rees,  as  they  would  inherit  real  estate  as  before  men- 
tioned under  section  '29.     The  right  to  take  by  re[)resenta- 
tion  among  collaterals  being  confined  to  children  of  brothers 
and  sisters,  a  son  of  a  deceased  uncle  will  not  be  entitled  to 
share  with  an  uncle  living,  nor  a  child  of  a  deceased  nephew 
with  a  living  nephew,  nor  a  grandchild  of  a  deceased  bro- 
ther of  the  intestate  with  a  child  of  a  deceased  brother  of 
the  intestate.     The  next  of  kin  are  to  be  investigated  by 
the  same  rules  of  consanguinity  as  prevailed,  according  to 
the  computation  of  the  civilians,  and  not  of  the  canonists, 
which  the  law  of  England  adopts  in  the  descent  of  real 
estates,  because  in  the  civil  computation,  the  intestate  him- 
self is  the  terminus,  a  quo  the  several  degrees  are  numbered, 
and  not  the  common  ancestor,  according  to  the  rule  of  the 
canonists  :  and  therefore,  the  mother,  as  well  as  the  father, 
succeeded  to  all  the  personal  effects  of  their  children  who 
died  intestate  and  without  wife  or  issue,  in  exclusion  of  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  deceased.     And  so  the  law  still 
remains  with  respect  to  the  father  ;  but  by  Statute  1  Jac.  II. 
c.  17,  if  the  father  be  dead,  and  any  of  the  children  die  in- 
testate without  wife  or  issue,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  mother, 
she  and  each  of  the  remaining  children  and  their  represen- 
tatii^,  divide  his  effects  in  equal  proportions  to  each.    When 
the  ffrtfe^r  takes,  he  takes  all  to  the  exclusion  of  the  mother. 
If  there  be  no  parents  or  children,  or  descendants  of  children 
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and  the  nearest  surviving  relations  are  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  grandfather  and  grauthnothor,  the  two  former  will  take, 
though  all  are  in  the  second,  and  therefore  equal  degree. 
Grandfather  or  granduiother  will  exclude  uncles  and  aunts, 
the  latter  being  in  the  third  degree  ;  which  is  the  reverse  of 
the  present  law  as  to  realty.  Great-grandfathers  and  great- 
grandmothers  share  with  uncles  and  aunts,  all  being  in 
equal  degree.  A  grandfather  on  the  father's  side  and  grand- 
mother on  the  mother's  side  share  equally,  dignity  of  blood 
not  beinor  material.  Aunts  and  nieces,  uncles  and  nephews, 
being  all  in  the  third  degree,  are  equally  entitled.  Rela- 
tionship by  marriage  gives  no  title,  except  in  case  of  the 
wife  of  the  intestate.  Relations  by _tlie_half -blood  take 
equally  with  those^  of  the  whole  blood  in  the  same  degree. 

The  above  is  now  subject  to  an  exception  as  regards  the  R- S.  O. c.  12.5, 

"^  ^  °  as  to  separate 

separate  personal  property  of  a  married  woman,  under  Rev.  property  of 
Stat.  ch.  125,  by  s.  25  of  which,  such  property,  on  death  of  women. 
the  married  woman  intestate,  leaving  a  husband  and  chil- 
dren, will  go  as  to  one-third  to  the  husband,  and  the  i-esidue 
to  the  children,  and  if  there  be  no  children,  then  it  will  go 
as  if  the  Act  had  not  been  passed,  and  so  the  husband  could 
acquire  the  whole  as  entitled  to  administration. 

It  will  have  been  seen,  as  pointed  out,  in  considering  the  Comparison  of 

r>     1        <-i  P  t  descent  of 

various  sections  of  the  Statute  of  Victoria,  that  the  whole  realty  and  of 

„,  ,,  ,.™  .Tin  ,  ,  succession  to 

course  or  descent  does  not  diner  widely  from  the  rules  of  personalty, 
succession  to  personalty  under  the  Statute  of  Distributions ; 
that  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter  are  based  on  the  civil 
law,  and  the  claimants  take  much  in  the  same  order  and 
computation  of  degrees  ;  and  where  claimants  do  not  take 
under  the  Statute  of  Distributions  equally  with  those  in 
the  same  degree,  the  same  exceptions  exist  under  the  law 
as  to  realty.  Thiis,  father,  mother,  and  children  o^  an 
intestate  are  in  the  same  degree  of  consanguinity  to  him, 
viz.,  the  first  degree^  but  an  exceptio.i  to  the  rule  that  all 
inequaldegrees  share  equally,  exists  both  as  to  personalty 
32 
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nml  realty  in  favour  of    the  cliiUlrcMi,    who   take   iniority 
M-ithout  any  distinction  as  to  the  half-hlood  (unless  in  case  of 
real  estate  whidi  lias  come  from  a  lineal  ancestor,  section  35); 
and  in  each  case  they  and  their  descendants  take  per  8thj)e8 
or  per  capita,  according  to  whether  they  are  all  in  equal  or 
unequal  degrees  ;  a  system  quite  unknown  to  the  common 
law.     Again,  failing  the  father  and  descendants,  the  moth«;r, 
being  the  only  remaining  person  in  the  first  decree,  would 
have  taken  all,  but  by  the  Statute  of  James  (there  being 
no  widow),  she  is  to  take  an  equal  share  absolutely  with 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  intestate,  and  their  children : 
and  the  Statute  of  Victoria  proceeds  on  the  same  principle, 
and  gives  the  realty  to  the  mother  for  life,  and  the  remain- 
der to  brothers  and  sisters,  and  their  descendants.     As  to 
those  in  the  second  degree,  viz.,  grandfathers,_grandmothers, 
brothers  and  sisters,  the  same  rule  and  the  same  exception 
to  it  exists  as  above  alluded  to  ;  they  are  all  in  e(|nal  degi'ees^ 
and  yet  the  brothers  and  sisters  take  priority.     So  again, 
neither  as  to  personalty  or  realty  will  one  or  more  brothers 
or  sisters,  as  nearest  in  degree,  exclude  the  children  of  a 
deceased  brother  or  sister,  as  more  remote  in  con.sanguinity  : 
no  distinction  is  made  by  reason  of  age,  sex,  or  blood  (unless, 
indeed,  as  to  the  latter  in  case  of  an  ancestral  estate)  :  and 
the  peculiar  mode  of  taking,  sometimes  per  stirpes  and  some- 
times per  capita,  pervades  both  systems,  and  applies  in  like 
cases :  there  is  also  the  same  law  of  hotch-pot  with  but 
trifling  variation.     The  rights  as  to  realty  of  the  widow  or 
husband  of  an  intestate  cause  no  great  variance,  at  least  in 
principle  :  they  take  interests  in  the  realty  under  the  same 
circumstances  that  they  would  in  personalty,  though  the 
value  of  the  interest  may  differ.     Thus,  the  widow  by  ex- 
press reservation  of   her  right  in  the  statute  of  Victoria, 
takes  her  dower  or  one-third  for  life  in  realty  ;  and  in  per- 
sonalty she  takes  the  same  proportion  absolutely  if  there  are 
lineal  descendants,  and  if  none,  then  one-half  absolutely 
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So  the  husband  might  take  under  similar  reservation  as  ten- 
ant by  the  curtesy,  the  whole  of  the  realty  for  life  ;  whilst, 
as  to  personalty,  the  separate  property  of  the  wife,  he  will 
under  Rev.  Stat.  ch.  125,  receive  one-third  ahsolutdy,  and 
the  residue  will  go  to  the  children  in  the  same  manner  as 
personalty  of  a  husband  would  be  distributed  between 
widow  and  children,  and  if  no  childi'en  he  will  take  all 
absolutely. 

The  variance  seems  chiefly  to  consist  in  this :  that  the  Variance, 
Statute  of  Victoria,  when  the  inheritance  is  derived  by  the 
intestate  from  a  relative,  gives  preference  in  certain  instances 
to  the  blood  of  such  relative,  as  may  be  exemplified  by  its 
excluding  the  half-blood  (if  the  estate  have  been  derived 
from  an  ancestor),  and  postiJoning  the  uncles  and  aunts  (if 
derived  from  a  relative),  on  the  side  on  which  the  inherit- 
ance is  not  derived ;  and  in  giving  also  the  father  only  a 
life-estate,  if  the  property  came  on  the  maternal  side,  where 
he  would  otherwise  take  the  fee  :  whilst  as  to  personalty  no 
regard  is  paid  as  to  the  derivation  of  the  property.  Again, 
grandfathers  and  gi-andmothers  are  excluded  as  to  realty, 
unless  they  can  take  under  s.  26 ;  whilst  as  to  personalty, 
they  are  only  postponed  to  those  in  the  same  degree,  viz., 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  share  in  the  same  class  with  those 
of  the  third  degi-ee,  viz.,  uncles  and  aunts.  Furthermore, 
as  to  Tealty,  the  right  of  representation  is  extended  to  de- 
scendants of  collaterals,  as  of  brothers  and  sisters,  uncles  and 
aunts ;  whilst  as  to  personalty,  it  extends  only  to  children 
of  one  class  of  collaterals,  viz.,  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of 
the  intestate. 

It  will  be  seen  that  sometimes  the  Statute  of  Victoria  sometimes  a 
gives  a  life  estate  in  the  ivhole  and  remainder  over,  whilst  the  the^hoh^^y. 
Statute  of  Distributions  in  like  circumstances  give  only  a  ^^  hi^s^^^' 
proportion  or  share  of  the  whole,  but  absolutely :  the  prin-  stLic^s^to 
ciple  still  is  the  same :    the  same  parties  take,  and  are  per-  Pfi^o^lty.  a 
haps  equally  benefited,  though  in  a  difierent  mode,  for  the  '^^'^l^teiy- 
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al)Holiito  li^ht  to  a  proportion  may  be  wortli  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  life  estate  in  the  whole.  The  Statute  of 
Distribution,  dealinir  much  with  personalty  qui  ipno  usu 
coHSwniitur,  could  give  no  life-estate,  such  a  dealing  with 
such  personalty  would  be  foreign  to  its  nature,  and  the  law.i. 
which  govern  it  (a),  whereas  no  such  dithculties  present 
themselves  in  giving  a  life-estate  in  realty  :  and  such  a 
coui-se  has  the  advantafje  over  tjivinf;  a  share  absolutelv, 
that  the  estate  is  ultimately  preserved  more  entire.  Tlie 
27th  section  affords  an  illustration  of  this  ;  it  gives  the 
mother  an  estate  for  life  in  all,  whilst  the  Statute  of  James 
gives  her,  in  like  circumstances  (and  there  being  no  widow) 
a  moiety  absolutely  in  personalty,  the  other  moiety  going  to 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  intestate. 

Having  now  shewn  the  close  resemblance  of  the  present 
law  of  descent  to  the  Statute  of  Distributions,  it  remains  to 
remark  that  it  would  appear  we  have  as  to  realty  reverted 
to  a  "restoration  with  some  refinements  and  regulations, 
of  our  old  constitutional  law,  which  prevailed  as  an  estab- 
lished right  and  custom  from  the  time  of  King  Canute." 
Such  is  the  statement  of  Sii*  W.  Blackstone  as  to  the  Stat- 
ute of  Distributions  (6). 

The  Descent  of  Estates  Tail  is  unaffected  by  the  Statutes 
of  William  and  Victoria,  and  is  of  a  peculiar  character,  for 
as  it  is  regulated  per  formaTn  doni  and  the  statute  de  donis 
conditionalihus,  and  as  descent  has  to  be  traced  to  the  first 
purchaser,  or  donee  in  tail,  the  common  law  maxim  seisina 
facit  stipitetn  does  not  apply  (c),  nor  consequently  is  there 
any  exclusion  of  the  half-blood,  for  the  issue  in  tail  are  al- 
ways of  the  whole  blood  of  the  donee  (d).  Other  common 
law  rules  still  govern,  and  therefore  primogeniture,  and  the 
preference  of  males  to  females  still  prevail  in  the  case  of  an 


(a)  See  Wms.  Pers.  Prop,  as  to  the  rights  and  remedies  in  equity  of  one 
entitled  in  remainder  after  a  life  interest  gi\en  in  chattels  which  ipso  'isu 
non  coiiBumiintur.     (h)  2  Black.  Com.  516.     (c)  3  Rep.  41.     (d)  8  T.  TJ.  213. 
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"ostatc  tail  general,  as  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of  tliel)ody. 
When,  however,  the  limitation  is  to  a  man  and  the  heirs 
male,  or  heirs  female  of  his  body,  the  descent  can  only  be 
traced  to  and  through  heirs  male  in  the  first  case,  and  heii-s 
female  in  the  other ;  so  that  on  a  gift  in  tail  male,  if  the 
donee  die  leaving  two  sons,  and  the  elder  enter  and  die 
leaving  a  daughter,  the  second  son,  or  the  heirs  male  cf  his 
body,  will  next  take. 

The  principles  of  the  feudal  system  governed  the  com-  Comparison  of 
iiion  law  rules  of  descent.      It  was  from  the  person  last  ous  grades  of 

descent. 

actually  seised,  and  so  ready  and  present  at  the  call  of 
his  lord  to  render  the  feudal  services,  and  not  from  the  per-  Feudal  Sys- 
son  last  entitled  mei'ely,  as  under  the  Act  of  William,  that  ^^' 
descent  was  to  be  traced.  Again,  the  Kneal  ancestor  never  • 
took ;  a  i-ule  founded  probably  on  the  feudal  principles  that 
the  ancestor  would  be  unfit  for  the  military  service,  on  the 
condition  of  which  the  estate  was  granted ;  it  was  only  by  a 
fiction  of  law  that  collateral  ancestors  were  allowed  to  take. 
So  also  the  strict  feudal  rule,  which  required  the  collateral 
heir  to  be  of  whole  blood  of  the  purchaser,  excluded  entirely 
the  collateral  kinsman  of  the  half-blood  as  heir  to  the  per- 
son last  seised.  Again,  attainder  so  far  coiTupted  the  blood, 
that  descent  could  not  be  traced  from  or  through  the  person 
attainted  :  i\or  was  this,  perhaps,  unnecessarily  harsh,  in  the 
troubled  times  of  the  middle  ages,  when  fealty  and  allegi- 
ance were  all-important.  In  course  of  time,  however,  the 
necessity  of  many  of  the  niles  founded  on  the  feudal  sys- 
tem had  ceased  to  exist ;  and  such  rules  were  not  only  un- 
necessarily harsh  and  unjust,  but  unsuited  to  modern  times ; 
hence  the  changes  eftected  by  the  Statute  of  William.  The 
implied  condition,  dum  bene  se  gesserit,  on  grant  to  the  vas-  Changes  by 

jIV  rt4-    /-\£      \v  il- 

sal,  had  no  longer  the  importance  it  had  in  feudal  times ;  Ham  in  feudal 
and  so  the  corruption  of  blood  consequent  on  attainder  was 
abolished.     The  importance  which  the  common  law  attached 
to  actual  possession  had  passed  away,  and  hence  the  more 
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just  ruk'  was  introduc-iil,  of  not  excluding  a.s  tlie  stock  of 
descent,  the  pci-son  lost  entitled,  merely  because  he  did  not 
acquire  actual  seisin ;  and  the  mere  fact  of  liis  being  the 
person  last  entitled,  was  sutiicient  to  enable  descent  to  be 
traced  from  him  as  stirps,  unless  indeed  he  inherited.  Mili- 
tary service  had  ceased  to  exist  as  the  condition  of  tenure  of 
an  estate,  and  with  it  consequently  was  abolished  the  rule 
excluding  the  lineal  ancestor.  So  again,  on  pi-inciples  of  na- 
tural justice  and  equity,  the  half-blood  were  not  excluded, 
and  the  land  not  escheated  rather  than  the  half-blood  should 
take,  as  not  being  of  the  blood  of  the  purchaser,  but  such 
half-blood  were  favourably  admitted'to  the  inheritance. 
Changes  by  While  changes,  however,  were  effected  by  the  Statute  of 
William,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  were  by  no  means  so  radi- 
cal as  those  effected  by  the  Statute  of  Victoria :  in  fact  most 
of  the  common  law  rules  still  continued.  Thus,  the  law  of 
primogeniture  continued  among  males  ;  the  preference  also 
of  males  to  females ;  the  law  of  coparcenary  ;  the  represen- 
tation by  lineal  descendants  ad  infinitum  of  their  ancestor, 
or  descent  per  ^tirjyes;  and  the  preference,  to  a  certain  extent, 
given  to  the  blood  of  the  first  purchaser,  since,  for  instance, 
if  the  person  last  entitled  inherited,  though  from  his  mother 
(the  purchaser),  the  heir  would  be  sought  for  on  failure  of 
lineal  descendants  among  the  maternal  in  preference  to  the 
paternal  line  of  the  person  so  last  entitled. 

During  the  third  period,  governed  by  the  Statute  of  Vic- 
toria, from  the  1st  January,  1852,  an  entirely  different  sys- 
tem will  be  found  to  prevail :  a  system  based  on  the  civil, 
instead  of  the  feudal  law.  Every  trace  of  the  latter  ceases- 
to  exist  (except  a  partial  relic  of  the  preference  given  to 
the  blood  of  the  purchaser  in  cases  of  the  half-blood,  and 
uncles  and  aunts),  and  lands,  as  regards  their  descent,  are 
placed  on  somewhat  the  same  footing  as  chattels;  primogen- 
iture is  abolished  ;  females  take  equally  with  males  in  the 
same  degree  ;  descent  per  capita  prevails  in  the  place  of  de- 
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scent  per  st'n'pef<  ;  the  half-blood  are  admitted  equally  with 
the  whole  blood  in  the  same  degree  (unless  in  case  of  an  an- 
cestral estate,  and  the  half-blood  not  beinof  of  the  blood  of 
the  ancestor) ;  and,  as  though  the  more  fully  to  sweep  away 
the  former  law,  the  Statute  of  Distributions  is  to  govern  in 
cases  not  specifically  provided  for.  The  existence  of  each 
particular  system  during  the  three  epochs  into  which  the 
subject  has  been  divided,  may  be  referred  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  country  and  of  the  age  in  which  such  system 
existed  or  exists,  though  perhaps  in  that  respect  both  the 
Statutes  of  William  and  Victoria  might  have  been  passed  at 
earlier  periods. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

CONVIiYANCES   BY   TENANTS   IN   TAIL,   UNDER   REVISED 
STATUTES   OF    ONTARIO,  C.  100. 

NdcesHitv  for  '  CONVEYANCES  b3M,eiiant.s  in  tail,  whereby jthe  estate  tail, 
jo"mermoVe^  ^^^  ^^^  estates  to  take  efi'ect  after,  or  in  defeasance  of  the 
of  bar  or  re-     game,  are  barred,  are  (governed  now  solely  by  K  S.  O.  c.  100. 

covery,  hue,  or  ' ^_i_^--*^  _i— — '~~ ■ 

warranty.  Before  considering  this  statute,  however,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  give  the  student  an  insight  into  the  former  mode  of  bar 
by  levying  a  fine,  or  the  suflfering  a  recovery,  or  by  warranty  ; 
not  so  much  because  these  modes  ever  prevailed  to  any  ex- 
tent in  this  Province  (in  fact  there  are  but  one  or  two 
records  of  fines  at  Osgoode  Hall),  as  for  the  reasons  that  the 
former  modes  elucidate  the  present  mode  of  bar,  and  the  re- 
ports and  text  books  constantly  allude  to  warranties,  fines 
and  recoveries,  as  methods  of  conveying  not  only  estates 
tail,  but  also  many  other  estates  and  interests,  of  the  nature 
and  efi'ect  of  which,  therefore,  the  student  should  not  allow 
himself  to  be  ignorant.  As  a  warrant  for  this  course,  more- 
over, there  is  the  sanction  of  a  very  learned  writer,  who, 
possessing  a  knowledge  of  the  law  of  real  ])roperty  equalled 
by  few  in  his  time,  is  as  pre-eminent  as  Sir  W.  Blackstone 
himself  for  the  elegance  of  style,  and  the  originality  of  ex- 
pression, with  which  he  has  contrived  to  impart  that  know- 
ledge, and  "  place  a  polish  on  the  rugged  science  of  law."  In 
reference  to  the  English  disentauiilg  Act  he  says :  "  This 
statute  consults  the  old  law,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  appre- 
ciate or  expound  its  provisions  without  some  knowledge  of 
the  law  of  settlement,  and  an  acquaintance,  more  intimate, 
■with  those  assurances  wdiich  the  statute  has  superseded  ; 
with  their  various  uses  and  modes  of  operation,  their  learn- 
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ing,  and  their  language  (a)."  We  have,  however,  very  much 
abridefed  the  text  of  the  learned  commentator,  as  also  the 
remarks  made  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work.' 

'  The  principles  of  the  law   relating  to  warranties  were  Warranties, 

huw  abolished. 

never  clear  (b);  and  as  by  9  Vic.  c.  11,  and  R.  S.  0.  c.  100,  s. 
2,  all  warranties  by  tenants  in  tail  are  abolished,  and  the 
statute  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  1  (R.  S.  0.  s.  Gl)  deprived  a  warranty 
of  the  power  to  defeat  a  right  of  entry  or  action,  and  by  s. 
78  deprived  also  the  party  wishing  to  avail  himself  of  the 
benefit  of  the  warranty,  of  the  writs  requisite  so  to  do,  we 
shall  enter  but  shortly  into  this  matter.' 

Bv  the  feodal  constitution,  if  the  vassal's  title  to  enjoy  Implied  war- 

"^  _  \  ''   ''   rauty  at  com- 

the  feud  was  disputed,  he  might  vouch  or  call  the  lord  or  mon  law. 
donor  to  warrant  or  insure  his  gift,  which  if  he  failed  to  do, 
and  the  vassal  was  evicted,  the  lord  was  bound  to  give  him 


another  feud  of  equal  value  in  recompensed^  ^SScT  so,  by  our 
ancient  law,  if,  before  the  statute  of  quia  emiotores,  a  man 
eneoffed  another  in  fee,  by  the  feodal  verb  dedi,  to  hold  of 
himself  and  his  heirs  by  certain  services,  the  law  annexed  a 
warranty  to  this  gi-ant,  which  bound  the  feoffor  and  his  heirs, 
to  whom  the  services  (which  were  the  consideration  and 
equivalent  for  the  gift)  were  originally  stipulated  to  be 
rendered.  '  It  was  on  these  principles  that  the  word  "  grant" 
in  a  conveyance  in  fee  was  supposed  to  imply  a  covenant  for 
title  ;  but  all  doubt  on  that  point  is  removed  by  R.  S.  O.  c.  ByK.  S.  0.  c. 

^  ,  .   ,  -11  1  „  98,  a  grant  or 

98,  s.  6,  which  enacts  that  neither  the  word  "  grant     nor  exchange 
"exchange"  shall  create  any  warrant}^,  or  right  of  re-entry,  ranty  or  right 
or   covenant  by  implication,  unless  where  so  enacted   by  °  ^^  entry, 
statute.     The  Provincial  Act  leaves  to  the  word  "  give"  its 
former  effect  ;  whilst  the  Imperial  statute  8  &  9  Vic.  c.  106, 
to  much  the  same  effect  as  the  Provincial  statute  extends  to 
such  word  as  well  as  to  "  grant"  and  "  exchange." '     And  so 
even  at  this  day,  on  a  gift  in  tail  or  lease  for  life  rendering 


(a)  Hayes  on  Conveyancing,  5  ed.  p.  131.        (6)  1  Wils.  73  per  Willes,  C.  J. 
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rent,  the  donor  or  lessor  (to  whom  the  rent  is  ])a}able;.  are 
WtiT,]  lUmiM    hound  to  warrant  the  title  (a).     'The  word  "demise"  in  a 

iuiplK-s  ft  cove-  ,  .         ,.  i      1       •  1-  c  ±\        ^  ' 

nant for iniiet  Icase  implies  a  Covenant  during  continuance  ot  the  lessors 
title  for  quiet  enjoyment  against  all  the  world,  unless  such 
covenant  })y  implication  be  taken  away  by  an  express  cove- 
nant as  to  the  enjoyment  (b). 

Express  '  As  stated  by  Blackstone,  (c)  a  tenant  in  tail  in  possession 

might '  without  the  forms  of  a  fine  or  recovery,  in  some  cases 
make  a  good  conveyance  in  fee  simple  by  superadding  a 
wananty  to  his  grant,  which  barred  his  own  issue, and  such 
of  his  heirs  as  were  in  remainder  or  reversion. 

Fines,  A  fine  was  one  of  those  methods  of  transferring  estates  of 

freehold  by  the  common  law,  in  which  livery  of  seisin  'was' 
not  necessary  to  be  actually  given ;  the  supposition  and 
acknowledgment  thereof  in  a  court  of  record,  however  fic- 
titious, inducing  an  equal  notoriety.  But,  more  particularly, 
a  fine  may  be  described  to  '  have  been'  an  amicable  compo- 
sition or  agreement  of  a  suit,  either  actual  or  fictitious,  by 
leave  of  the  king  or  his  justices ;  whereby  the  lands  in  ques- 
tion became,  or  'were'  acknowledged  to  be,  the  right  of  one 
of  the  parties.  In  its  original,  it  was  founded  on  an  actual 
suit,  commenced  at  law  for  recovery  of  the  possession  of  land 
or  other  hereditaments  ;  and  the  possession  thus  gained  by 
such  composition  was  found  to  be  so  sure  and  effectual,  that 
fictitious  actions  were  every  day  commenced,  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  the  same  security. 

A  fine  is  so  called  because  i_tjyuts_,an^)KZ,  not  only  to  the 
suit  thus  commenced,  but  also  to  all  other  suits  and  contro- 
versies concerning  the  same  matter. 


(a)  Davidson  Concise  Prec.  26.  (6)  Ante,  p.  367. 

(c)  Vol.  2,  pp.  302,  303,  and  as  published  in  the  first  edition  p.  327  of  this 
work.     See  further  as  to  warranties,  372  A.  by  Butler,  n.  2  by  Hovenden. 

(  )  Express  warranties  in  a  deed  were,  to  the  effect  that  the  conveying  party 
would,  for  himself,  and  his  heirs  forever,  warrant  the  lands  to  the  grantee  and 
his  heirs ;  such  forms  were  used  occasionally  in  old  deeds  of  conveyance  in  this 
Province. 
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The  mode  of  levying  a  fine  was  as  follows:  1.  The  party  Mode  of  levy- 
to  whom  the  land  was  to  be  conveyed  commenced  an  action 
at  law  against  the  other,  generally  by  a  writ  of  covenant 
real,  the  foundation  of  which  was  a  supposed  agreement  or 
covenant  that  the  one  should  convey  the  lands  to  the  other 
on  breach  of  which  agreement  the  action  was  brought.  '  This 
is  one  of  the  writs  expressly  named  and  abolished  by  4  Wm. 
IV.,  c.  1,R.  S.  0.,  c.  51,  together  with  other  real  and  mixed 
actions.' 

2.  Then  follows  the  leave  to  agree  the  suit,  "  licentia  con- 
cordandi,"  for  the  defendant  knowing  himself  to  be  wrong 
was  supposed  to  make  overtures  to  the  plaintiff,  who  accepts 
them, 

3.  Next  comes  the  concord,  or  agreement  itself;  which 
'was'  usually  an  acknowledgment  from  the  deforciants  (or 
those  who  keep  the  other  out  of  possession,)  that  the  lands 
in  question  'were'  the  right  of  the  complainant.  And  from 
this  acknowledgment,  or  recognition  of  right,  the  party  levy- 
ing the  fine  is  called  the  cognisor,  and  he  to  whom  it  is 
levied  the  cognizee.  This  acknowledgment  must  'have 
been'  made  either  openly  in  Court,  or  before  certain  judges 
or  commissioners  bound  by  statute  to  take  care  that  the 
cognizors  be  of  full  age,  sound  memory,  and  out  of  prison. 
If  there  'were'  any  feme-covert  among  the  cognizors,  she 
'was'  privately  examined  whether  she  'did'  it  willingly  and 
freely,  or  by  compulsion  of  her  husband.  '  Our  statutes 
authorizing  conveyances  by  married  women  enjoined  till 
lately  similar  examination,  not  now  required.' 

By  several  statutes  still  more  solemnities  'were'  super-  Prodamatioa.. 

added,  in  order  to  render  the  fine  more  universally  public, 

and  less  liable  to  by  levied  by  fraud  or  covin  ;  '  among  other 

things  all  proceedings  were  directed  to  be  enrolled  of  record, 

and  read,  and  proclamation  thereof  made  in  open  court 

during  the  four  succeeding  terms.' 

We  are  next  to  consider  the  force  and  efect  of  a  fine.    The  Force  and 

effect  of  a  fine.. 


-lOS 
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coiiiiiioii  law  is  very  foiciltly  declarccl  \>y  tin-  Statute  l.S 
E<l\v.  I.  in  these  words.  "And  tlio  reason,  why  such  solem- 
iiity  is  loquired  in  the  passirg  of  a  fine,  is  this:  because  the 
line  is  so  high  a  bar,  and  of  so  great  force,  and  of  a  nature 
so  powerful  in  itself,  that  it  precludes  not  only  those  which 
are  paities  and  privies  to  the  fine,  and  their  heii-s,  but  all 
other  persons  in  the  world,  '  termed  in  law  strarKjcrs '  who 
are  of  full  age,  out  of  prison,  of  sound  memory,  and  witliin 
the  four  seas,  the  day  of  the  fine  levied ;  unless  they  put  in 
their  claim."  '  The  claims  had  to  be  made  and  prosecuted 
within  ceitain  specified  periods  with  allowances  for  dis- 
abilities, and  as  to  those  in  remainder  or  reversion  within 
five  years  from  their  becoming  entitled  to  possession.' 
Tlie  parties  But  in  Order  to  make  a  fine  of  any  avail  at  all,  it '  was  ' 

tine  must  have  necessary  that  the  parties  should  have  some  interest  or  es- 
tate of  /"m-      tate  of  '  freehold  {a)  by  right  or  by  wrong  '  in  the  lands  to 
be  afi'ected  by  it ;  else  it  weie  possible  that  two  strangers,  by 
a  mere  confederacy,  might,  without  any  risk,  defraud  the 
owners  by  levying  fines  of  their  lands ;  for  if  the  attempt 
'were'  discovered  they  'could'  be  no  sufferers,  but  only  remain 
in  statu  quo  :  whereas,  if  a  tenant  for  'life  levied  a  fine,  it 
v/as  '  an  absol  ute  forfeiture  of  his  estate  to  the  remainder- 
man or  reversioner,  if  claimed  in  proper  time.      And  thus 
much  for  the   conveyance  or  assurance  by  fine ;  which  not 
onh'  '  bound  '  the  giantor  himself,  and  his  heirs  ;  but  also  all 
mankind,    whether    concerned    in    the  transfer    or   no,    if 
they  failed  to  put  in  their  claims  within  the  time  allotted 
by  law. 


Common 
recoveries, 


IV.  '  Another '  species  of  assurance  by  matter  of  record 

'  was  '  a  common  recovery.     I  am  now  to  consider,  first,  the 

nature  of  a  common  recovery,  and,  secondly,  its  force  and 

effect. 

Their  nature.         1.  And,  first,  the  nature  of  it.     A  common  recovery  is  so 


(a)  Davies  v.  Lmimdes,  5  B.  N.  C.  172. 
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far  like  a  fino,  that  it  '  was  '  a  suit  or  action,  cither  actual  or 
fictitious  and  amicable  ;  and  in  it  the  lands  '  were  '  recovered 
against  the  tenant  of  the  freehold  ;  which  recovery,  being  a 
supposed  adjudication  of  the  right,  '  bound '  all  persons,  and 
'  vested '  a  free  and  absolute  fee-simple  in  the  recoveror.  A 
recovery,  therefore  '  was '  in  the  nature  of  an  action  at  law, 
not  immediately  compromised  like  a  fine,  but  carried  on 
through  every  regular  stage  of  proceeding. 

Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  suppose  Edwards  to  be  tenant  in 
tail  in  possession,  and  desirous  to  suffer  a  common  recovery,, 
in  order  to  bar  all  entails,  remainders,  and  reversions,  and  to 
convey  the  same  in  fee-simple  to  Golding.  To  effect  this, 
Golding  is  to  bring  an  action  against  him  for  the  lands  ;  and 
he  accordingly  sues  out  a  writ,  called  aproecipe  quod  redded. 
In  this  writ  the  demandant  Golding  alleges  he  has  title,  and 
that  the  defendant  Edwards  (here  called  the  tenant  to  the 
prcccipe)  has  no  title  :  whei'cupon  the  tenant  appears,  and 
calls  upon  one  Morland,  who  is  supposed,  at  the  original 
purchase,  to  have  warranted  the  title  to  the  tenant ;  and 
thereupon  he  prays  that  Morland  may  be  called  in  to  defend 
the  title  which  he  so  warranted.  This  is  called  the  voucher, 
vocatio,  or  calling  of  Morland  to  warranty ;  and  Morland  is 
called  a  vouchee.  Upon  this,  Morland,  the  vouchee,  appears, 
is  impleaded,  and  defends  the  title,  '  and  afterwards  aban- 
dons the  defence.'  Whereupon  judgment  is  given  for  the 
demandant,  Golding,  now  called  the  recoveror,  to  recover  the 
lands  in  question  against  the  tenant,  Edwards,  who  is  now 
the  recoveree :  and  Edwards  has  judgment  to  recover  of 
Morland  lands  of  equal  value, '  to  descend  to  the  issue  in  tail 
on  the  former  title,'  in  recompense  for  the  lands  so  warranted 
by  him,  and  now  lost  by  his  default ;  which  is  agreeable  to 
the  doctrine  of  warranty  mentioned  before.  This  is  called 
the  recompense,  or  recovery  in  value.  But  Morland  having 
no  lands  of  his  own,  being  usually  the  cryer  of  the  court 
(who,  from  being  frequently  thus  vouched,  is  called  the  com- 
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moii  vouchee),  it  is  j)lain  that  Eilwards  lias  only  a  nominal 
recompense  for  the  lands  so  recovered  against  him  by  CJold- 
ing ;  which  lands  are   now   absolutely  vested  in  the  said  re- 
coveror  by  judgment  of  law,  and  seisin  thereof  is  delivered 
by  the  sheritt"  of  the  county.    So  that  this  collusive  recovery 
operates  merely  in  the  nature  of  a  conveyance  in  fee-simple, 
from  Edwards,  the  tenant  in  tail,  to  Golding,  the  purchaser. 
Double       The  recovery  here  described  is  with  a  single  voucher  only  ; 
but  sometimes  it  is  with  double,  treble,  or  farther  vouchers, 
as  the  exigency  of  the  case  may  require.      And  indeed  it 
*  was '  usual  always  to  have  a  recovery  with  double  voucher 
at  the  least :  '  the  tenant  in  tail  first  '  conveying  an  estate 
of   freehold  to  any  indifferent  person,  against  whom  the 
pra'cipe  was  brought,  '  who  was  a  mere  friendly  nominee  of 
the  tenant  in  tail,  and  was '  termed  tenant  to  the  proecipe,  or, 
to  the  vjrit  of  entry  (See  Rev.  Stat.  100,  ss.  17,  18,  19) ;  and 
then  he  vouched  the  tenant  in  tail,  who  vouched  over  the 
common  vouchee.     For  if  the  recovery  be  had  against  the 
tenant  in   tail,  it  bars   only   such   estate  in   the   premises 
of  which  he   is   then   actually  seised ;  whereas  if  the  re- 
covery be  had  against  another  person,  and  the  tenant  in 
tail   be  vouched,  it  bars  every   latent  right  and    interest 
which  he  may  have  in  the  lands  recovered.     If  Doe,  there- 
fore, be  made  tenant  of  the  freehold  in  possession,  and  Ed- 
wai'dsbe  tenant  in  tail  in  remainder, here  Doe  doth  firstvouch 
Edwards  and  then  Edwards  vouches  Morland,  the  common 
vouchee,  who  is  always  the  last  person  vouched,  and  always 
makes  default :  whereby  the  demandant  Golding,  recovers 
the  land  against  the  tenant  Doe,  and  Doe  recovers  a  recom- 
pense of  equal  value  against  Edwards,  the  first  vouchee,  who 
recovers  the  like  against    Morland    the  common  vouchee, 
against  whom  such  ideal  recovery  in  value  is  always  ulti- 
mately awarded.     '  If  a  tenancy  for  life, not  being  at  a  rent, 
or  other  freehold  estate  in  possession  preceded  the  estate 
tail,  then,  as  the  action  had  always  to  be  brought  against 
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the  first  actual  tenant  of  the  freehold,  the  tenant  in  tail 
could  not  without  his  aid  and  assent,  and  his  lendiriir  him- 
self  to  the  fictitious  proceedings  suffer  a  recovery.  Often 
this  aid  was  refused.  The  tenant  of  the  first  estate  of  free- 
hold thus  was  protector  of  the  ultimate  reversion  and  re- 
mainders, if  any.  The  protectorship  of  a  settlement  under  Protectorship 
the  Statute  is  on  the  analogy  of  the  protectorship  as  above.  ^  '^"^®°'^"*- 
If,  however,  the  first  actual  tenant  of  the  freehold  was  a 
lessee  for  life  at  a  rent,  then  by  14  Geo.  II  c.  20,  those  en- 
titled to  the  next  freehold  estate  in  remainder  or  reversion 
might  make  a  good  tenant  to  the  prcecipe  or  writ  of  entry 
as  defendant.  And  this  again  is  recognised  by  section  14 
of  the  disentailing  Act,  under  which  lessees  for  life  are  ex- 
cluded from  protectorship  of  the  settlement,  and  by  s.  16, 
the  person  next  entitled  to  be  protector  becomes  protector.' 

The  supposed  recompense  in  value  is  a  reason  why  the  Supposed  re- 
issue in  tail  is  held  to  be  barred  by  a  common  recovery  ;  for,  issue  in  tail. 
if  the  recoveree  should  obtain  a  recompense  in  lands  from 
the  common  vouchee  (which  there  is  a  possibility  in  con- 
templation of  laAv,  though  a  very  improbable  one,  of  his 
doing),  these  lands  would  supply  the  place  of  those  so  re- 
covered from  him  by  collusion,  and  would  descend  to  the 
issue  in  tail,  '  and  would  be  assets ;  on  which  principle  a 
warranty  was  a  bar.'  This  reason  will  also  hold  with  equal 
force,  as  to  most  remainder  men  and  reversioners ;  to  whom 
the  possibility  will  remain  and  revert,  as  a  full  recompense 
from  the  reality,  which  they  were  otherwise  entitled  to  :  but 
it  will  not  aliuays  hold  ;  and  therefore,  as  Pigott  says,  the 
judges  have  been  even  astuti  in  inventing  other  reasons  to 
maintain  the  authority  of  recoveries. 

2.  The  force  and  efect  of  common  recoveries  may  appear,  Force  and  ef- 
from  what  has  been  said,  to  be  an  absolute  bar  not  only  to  covery. 
all  estates  tail,  but  of  remainders  and  reversions  expectant 
on  the  determination  of  such  estates.     So  that  a  tenant  in 
tail  '  might '  by  this  method  of  assurance,  convey  the  lands 
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lit'lil  ill  tail  to  tlif  ircoNcnu',  alwolutoly  free  and  diHcliurf^ed 
of  all  conditions  and   limitations  in  tail,  and  of  all  roniain- 
dtM's  and  revci'sions.     But  by  statute  34'  and  35  Hen.  V'lll 
c.  20,  no  recovery  had  against  tenant  in  tail,  of  the  king's 
gift,  whereof  the  reniaincler  or  reversion  is  in  the  jcing.  shal, 
l»ar  such  estate  tail,  or   the   remainder  or   reversion  of  the 
Crown.     And  by  the  statute  11  Hen.  VII.  c.  20,  no  woman 
after  her  liusband's  death,  shall  sutTer  a  recovery  of  lands 
settled  on  her  by  her  husband,  or  settled    on   her  husband 
and  her  by  any  of  his  ancestors  :  '  provisions  still  recognised 
by  sections  4,  5  and  0,  of  our  disentailing  Act.'     And  by  a 
statute  of  Elizabetli,  no  tenant  for  life,  of  any  .sort,  can 
suffer  a  recovery,  so  as  to  bind  them  in  remainder  or  rever- 
sion, («). 
Deeds  to  lead       '  I^^^^ds  oftcn  declared  the  uses  or  parties  to  be  benefited 
uses*^^^*"^^  ''^^  by  the  fine  'or  recovery  as  the  circumstances  might  require 
in  case  the  cognizee  or  recoveror  desired  limitations  other 
than  simply  to  himself  to  liis  own  use.     If  made  previously 
to  the  fine  or  recovery,  they  were  called  deeds  to  lead  the 
uses ;   if  subsequentl}^,  deeds  to  declare  them  ;    as  for  in- 
stance to  the  use  of  the  recoveror  for  life,  then  to  A  in  fee.' 
Change  effect-     '  Notwithstanding  that  Blackstone  and  others  lamented  the 
iil'Ctwien'''  state  of  the  law,  it  was  not  till  the  statiite^3  &  4  Wnkjy.  c. 
pllsin™ Vhere-  "■*'  ^^^  ^  change  was  effected  in  EngLand^^or  here^tilHhe 
of,  and  of  4      statute  9  Vic.  c.  11.     In  fact  it  would  seem  that  there  was 

Wm.  I V.  c.  1,  

there  was  no    ^  time  in  this  Province  durinor  which,  so  far  as  regards  the 

powertobar  -  °  ^  --  o 

any  entail.  absence  of  all  power  to  unfetter  an  estate-tail,  and  bar  the 
reversioner  or  remaindermen,  we  had  retrograded  to  the 
period  between  the  passing  of  the  statute  de  donis  and  the 
decision  in  TdltariLms  case  (6).     Doubts  havel)een  expressed 

(a)  14  Eliz.  c.  8. 

('")  That  this  was  as  above  stated,  appears  from  this,  that  as  explained  (p  .504) 
the  virtiie  of  a  warrantj-  was  taken  away  bj-  4  William  IV^.,  ch.  1,  Rev.  Stat.  c. 
103,  s.  10,  and  c.  51,  s.  75,  and  the  power  to  lev}'  a  fine  or  suffer  a  re- 
covery, which  could  only  be  in  a  real  action,  was  taken  away  by  4  "Wm.  IV.  c. 
1,  Rev.  Stat.  c.  51,  s.  75,  abolishing  all  real  and  mixed  actions  excepting  dower 
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as  to  whetlier  fines,  recoveries,  or  warranties,  ever  were  in  Fines  and  re- 

.  ,  ...  coveries  ever 

force  in  this  Province  ;  it  is  thought,  however,  the  writs  and  in  force  here? 
proceedings  requisite  to  their  validity  were  so  introduced  r,    i  -^qnlZ^'^' 
with  the  English  law,  with  other  writs,  as  for  instance  the  ^  j 
wTits  in  dower ;  in  fact  certain  of  them    were  expressly 
named  and  abolished  by  the  Provincial  Statute  4  Wm.  IV. 
c.  1 ;  and  the  statute  9  Vic.  c.  11,  Rev.  Stat.  c.  100,  consti- 
tutes as  protector  in  certain  cases  "  the  person  who  before 
the  4th  Wm.  IV.  would  have  been  the  proper  person  to  have 
made  the  tenant  to  the  writ  of  entry  or  other  writ  for  suf- 
fering a  recovery."     Warranty  clauses  were  not  uncommon 
in  Canada  in  old  deeds  and  lately  the  record  of  a  fine  was 
found  at  Osgoode  Hall,  in  a  case  in  which  the  title  actually 
depended  on  the  sufficiency  of  the  fine.     If  these  proceedings 
were  never  more  general  here,  it  was,  it  is  imagined,  because 

and  ejectment.  Thus  the  proceedings  requisite  to  adopt,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances (post  p.  520)  to  transfer  an  indefeasible  estate  in  fee  simple  were  taken 
away,  and  it  was  not  till  the  Stat.  9  Vic.  c.  11,  that  the  power  so  to  transfer 
again  existed.  This  was  bj'  reason  of  the  Provincial  following  the  Imperial 
Legislature  partially  only,  and  without  sufficient  consideration  ;  the  Imperial 
Legislature  by  3  &  4  William  IV.  c.  27,  s.  36  abolished  real  actions,  and  by  s. 
39  warranties,  but,  considering  the  efifect  of  so  doing,  in  the  same  session  they 
passed  the  Disentailing  Act ;  our  Legislature  by  4  William  IV,  c.  1,  adopted  the 
Imperial  Act  3  &  4  Wm.  IV,  but  not  considering  its  full  effect,  omitted  to  pass  a 
Disentailing  Act.  A  further  instance  was  given  of  a  difficulty  that  may  arise 
from  a  similar  cause  in  regard  to  Con.  Stat.  c.  91.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  fines  and  recoveries  were  thus  abolished  by  the  Stat,  of  Wm.  ;  they  could 
only  be  had  in  actual  suits,  for  the  Stat,  of  Fines  18  Ed.  I,  s.  4  provides  ex- 
pressly as  to  a  fine  that  it  shall  not  be  had  without  an  original  -writ  issued,  and 
if  a  recovery  were  suffered  without  an  original  writ  it  was  voidable  (Cruise  Dig. 
vol.  5,  ed.  4,  p.  273).  These  actions  were  real  actions  ;  the  writ  which  issued  in 
the  suit  wherein  a  recovery  was  had  was  usually  the  writ  of  entry  in  the  nature 
of  an  assise  sur  disseisin  in  the  post.  Booth  E.  1,  Actions,  176  (Cruise  Digest 
supra),  and  as  before  mentioned  (ante  p.  507)  that  whereon  a  fine  was  usually 
levied  was  the  wiit  of  covenant  real,  both  which  writs  are  expressly  named  in 
the  Act,  and  abolished  with  all  other  real  and  mixed  actions  except  dower  and 
ejectment.  The  Legislature  on  passing  the  Disentailing  Act  woidd  appear  to 
have  considered  that  fines  and  recoveries  were  thus  abolished,  see  Rev.  Stat, 
s.s.  17,  18,  19  ;  they  did  not  abolish  them  by  that  Act,  though  they  did  refer  to 
the  effect  of  a  warranty  by  tenant  in  tail  andjdeclared  it  void,  s.  2  ;  in  fact  if 
these  actions  were  not  virtually  abolished  by  the  Stat,  of  Wm.,  it  is  diflBcult  to 
say  how  they  are  abolished  at  all.  See  also  Hayes  Con.  p.  138,  as  to  the 
effect  of  abolishing  real  actions. 
%2 
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there  was  little  necessity  for  their  application  ;  for  so  far  as 
regards  estates-tail,  there  were  but  few  created ;  and  as  re- 
<;:^rd8  conveyances  by  married  women  of  the  lands  of  which 
thoy  were  seised,  and  their  contingent  ri^ht  to  dower,  which 
in  England  were  affected  by  fine,  our  legislature  in  early 
times  provided  different  modes  of  assurance  :  still  it  should 
be  remarked  that  the  43rd  Geo.  III.  c.  o,  enabling  married 
■women  to  convey  their  real  estate,  recites  that  no  express 
provision  was  then  made  for  levying  fines  in  this  Province.' 
'  The  statute  9  Vic.  c.  11,  R.  S.  0.  c.  100,  which  is  taken 
from  the  Imp.  Stat.  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  74,  is_now  tobecon- 
sidered  (a). 

f  A"  '"*'^'^'"*'  >^€C.  1  interprets  the  various  words  and  expressions  used 
in  the  Act. 

s.  s  giren  Sec.  3,  it  wiU  bc  observed,  gives  to  actual  tenants  in  tail 

l>ow«r  to  bar 

enuil.  (in  which  term  is  included  by  s.  1,  tenants  whose  estates  are 

divested  and  turned  to  a  right)  greater  power  than  they 
theretofore  possessed  ;  for  a  tenant  in  tail  in  contingency,  or 
one  whose  estate  by  some  previous  act,  as  by  feoffment  of 
his  ancestor  or  discontinuance  (6),  was  divested,  though  not 
barred,  could  not  have  suffered  a  recovery.  It  is  not  only 
the  issue  in  tail  who  can  be  barred,  and  all  estates  to  take 
effect  after  the  determination  of  the  estate,  including  thus, 
remainders  and  reversions,  but  also  all  estates  to  take  effect 
in  defeazance  of  the  estate  tail ;  and  therefore  an  executory 
or  shifting  limitation  over,  after  an  estate  tail,  to  take  effect 
in  defeazance  thereof,  and  not  await  its  regular  determina- 
tion by  failure  of  issue,  can  be  barred  :  thus,  if  land  be  lim- 
ited by  way  of  use,  or  of  devise,  to  A.  in  tail,  but  if  B.  should 
return  from  Rome  to  B.  in  fee,  the  conveyance  of  A.  under 
the  statute  will  defeat  the  executorv  interest  or  estate;  and 
this  was  so  befoi-e  the  statute  on  a  recovery  suffered  by  A. 
(c).     The  saving  clause,  and  subsequent  excepting  clauses, 

(a)  Seethe  Statute  in  the  Appendix.  (6)  Ante,Tp.  418.     (c)  Sug.  Stat. 

193  ;  Hayes'  Convg.  135. 
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will  be  presently  considered.  The  bar  to  the  issue  in  tail 
and  those  in  remainder  or  reversion,  by  the  Statute  of  Limita- 
tions, has  been  considered  in  treating  of  that  statute. 

The  mode  of  conveyance  requires  careful  attention,  for,  as 
presently  shown,  defects  are  incurable^by  the  aid  at  least  of 
a  Qpurt  of  equity.' 
**'^'  Sec.  29  requires  that  every  disposition  shall  be  by  deed,  S.  29.  Mode  of 

^  ^__ r ^..  .  disposition. 

and  shall ^ot  rest  merely  ill  contract,  though  evidenced  by 
deed,  whatever  the  consideration :  still,  as  afterwards  ex- 
plained (a),  a  contract  or  imperfect  conveyance  by  the  ten- 
ant may  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  suit  for  specific  per- 
formance against  him,  though  not  against  his  issue.  The 
exclusion  of  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  equity  to  rectify 
errors  and  otherwise  under  this  and  sec.  36  is  treated  of 

under  that  section.     The  convevance  by  a  married  woman  Married  wo- 

1         •        -men. 
tenant^in  tail,  has  to  conform  as  to  concurrence  therein  of 

her  husband  and  otherwise  with  Rev,  Stat.  c.  127,  as  to  con- 
veyances by  manied  women.  Again,  every  disposition  by 
the  tenant  has  to  be  made  by  some  one  of  the  assurances 
(not  being  a  will)  by  which  he  could  have  disposed  of  the 
property,  "  if  his  estate  had  been  an  estate  at  law  in  fee 
simple  absolute,"  instead  of  a  fee  tail :  Mr.  Hayes  (h)  says  the 
words  of  the  statute  must  be  thus  int«rpreted ;  "  as  if  an 
estate  in  fee  absolute  occupied  the  very  place  of  the  estate 
tail."  The  nature  of  the  conveyance  depends  as  well  on  the 
nature  of  the  property  or  subject  to  be  afiected,  as  on  the 
quantity  of  interest  or  estate  therein  :  thus,  if  the  subject  be 
incorporeal,  as  a  rent  charge,  though  the  tenant's  estate  in 
it  be  immediate,  or,  if  the  subject  be  corporeal,  and  the  ten- 
ant's estate  in  it  be  not  immediate,  as  a  contingent  remain- 
der, the  conveyance  should  not  be  by  way  of  lease  and  re- 
lease, which,  as  such,  in  the  first  case  would  be  ineffectual, 
and  in  the  latter  case  at  least  inappropriate,  to  pass  the 

(a)  post,  528,  n.  b.        (6)  Conrg.  5  ed.  156. 
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estate,  if  a  fee  siniple  absolute  occupie<l  tl)e  place  of  the  fee 
tail.     Again,  to  the  sutticiency  of  an  assignment  of  a  mere 
equitable   interest    recognisable  only  in    equity    (a),    as    a 
general  rule,  any    form   of  words   or  instiument  for  valid 
consideration    sutHeient    to    shew    the    intent   will    suffice, 
and    the    technical    rules    which    would    fjovem    the   con- 
veyance  at  law  in  case  the  interest  conveyed  had  been  a 
legal  instead  of  an  equitable  estate  will  not  prevail ;  but 
this  will  not  hold  good  now  in  cases  coming  within  this  sec- 
tion :  tlius,  if  lands  are  limited  to  the  use  of  A.  in  fee  in  trust 
for  B.  in  tail  with  remainders  over,  a  disposition  in  fee  by 
A.  of  his  equitable  estate  tail  in  order  to  operate  under  the 
statute  at  least  (h),  as  a  conveyance  of  the  equitable  f:;e 
simple,  must  not  only  be  by  deed,  but  by  such  a  deed,  and 
so  worded,  as  would  suffice  at  law,  and  "  by  whjch  such 
tenant  in  tail  could  have  made  the  disposition  if  his  estate 
were  an  estate  at  law  in  fee  simple  absolute,"  instead  of  a 
mere  equitable  estate  tail.     In  every  case  since  the  Stat.  14 
&  15  Vic,  Rev.  Stat.  Ont.  c.  98  s.  2,  by  which  corporeal  as 
well  as  incorporeal  hereditaments  lie  in  gi'ant,  it  will  be  safer 
in  all  cases  to  adopt  that  mode  of  conveyance,  as  it  has  a 
broader  effect  than  any  other  (c).' 
S.  30,  registry      '  Sec.  30.     No  assurance  by  the  tenaint  operates  under  this 

requisite.  ^  -^      --  ^ , 

Act  unless  registered  within  six  months  after  execution  ;  but 
although  not  so  registered  it  will_take  effect  to  the  extent 
to  which  it  would  be  valid  at  common  law,  andjiLp^ss  the 
life  estate  of  the  tenant  in  tail  (d).  I  Leases  not  exceeding 
I  twentyj^^B^^T^^s  from  the  date,  or  from  any  time^iot~ex- 
ceeding  twelve  months  from  date,  whereon  a  rack-rent,  or 
five-sixths  of  a  rack-rent  is  reserved,  are^  excepted  jrom 
necessity ^f_registrv.  This  varies  from  the  Registry  Act  as  , 
regards  the  necessity  ofj^fegistry  of  a  leaseTin  this,  that  the 
latter  is  silent  as  to  the  jrent,  and   requires  to  obviate^the 

(a)  Ante,  s.  343.      (6)  See  j»os<,  528,  n.  6.,  as  to  enforcing  a  valid  conveyance, 
(c)  JLnte,  s.  317,  p.  353.     [d)  Dumhle  v.  Johnson,  17,  C.  P.  U.  C.  9. 
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necessity  of  j^egistry  that  actual  possession  go  with  the  lease. 
The  Imp.  Act,  s.  74,  enacts  expressly  that  the  instrument, 
when  enrolled  in  Chancery  (for  which  hcie  registry  is  sub- 
stituted) shall  relate  back  a.s  to  its  effect  to  the  time  of  ex- 
ecution, on  which  head  our  statute  is  silent  (a).' 

'Sec.  9  relates  to  dispositions  for  a  limited  purpose:  it  can  be  Sec.  9.  Djs- 

1  •■•       ■•  positions  by 

understood  by  bearinof  in  mind  that  when  a  morto^age  or  other  ^ay  of  mort- 

/  '^  °    °  H&Me,  or  for 

conveyance  is  made  for  a  particular  purpose,  so  soon  as  that  other  limited 

l)iirpobe. 

purpose  is  accomplished,  then  under  ordinary  cn-cumstances, 
in  equity  at  least,  the  property  conveyed,  or  what  may  be 
left  of  it  after  the  purpose  is  satisfied,  results  back  and  stands 
as  before  the  conveyance  made.  Thus,  in  the  simple  case  of 
a  mortgage  by  husband  and  wife  of  her  estate  without  more, 
the  resulting  interest  is  to  the  wife  as  her  pi'operty  ;  and 
so  also  it  would  have  been  with  a  tenant  in  tail  conveying  for 
some  limited  or  particular  purpose  in  exercise  of  a  power 
given  him,  the  resulting  interest  would  have  been  to  him  as 
tenant  in  tail;  but  under  this  section,  if  tenant  in  tail  con- 
vey any  freehold  interest  (other  than  pour  autre  vie),  for 
any  limited  purpose,  as,  for  instance,  by  way  of  mortgage  (5), 
or  in  trust  to  sell  and  raise  a  sum  of  money,  the  beneficial 
interest  results  to  the  tenant,  not  as  tenant  in  tail,  but 
absolutely,  and  discharged  of  the  entail  to  the  extent  of  the 


(a)  Would  the  instrument  be  held  here,  after  registry,  to  relate  back  to  its 
execution  by  analogy  to  a  deed  of  bargain  and  sale,  which  is  inoperative  by  27 
Hen.  VIII. ,  c.  16,  unless  em-oiled,  but  when  enrolled  relates  back  to  its  execu- 
tion :  the  question  is  not  unimportant,  as  in  the  case  of  conveyance  by  a  rever- 
sioner tenant  in  tail,  and  rent  falling  due  between  the  time  of  conveyance  and 
registry.  It  is  to  be  observed,  aLso,  that  the  enrolment  of  a  bargain  and  sale  re- 
lates back  because  it  is  a  collateral  act  required  by  statute,  and  theretofore  the 
instrument  was  perfect  without  it,  and  no  necessity  for  enrolment  arose  from  its 
nature  ;  whilst  in  the  conveyance  by  tenant  in  tail,  the  statute  which  creates 
the  right  to  convey,  makes  it  conditional  on  registry.  Shelf ord  St.,  357  n.  ii.  ; 
2  Ves.  Sr.  79. 

(b)  See  Re  Dolsen,  4  Cha.  Cham.  Repts.  36,  in  which  case  a  doubt  was  expressed 
as  to  the  law  on  the  subject,  if  the  mortgage  provided  that  on  pajinent  it  should 
be  void,  instead  of  as  usual  in  England  that  the  mortgagee  would  reconvey  it.  It 
was  held,  however,  afterwards  that  the  statement  in  the  te.xt  was  correct.     Re 

c.  Eep,  242. 
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estate  created,  notwitljstundin;,'  any  intention,  (.'xpicss  or 
implied  to  the  contrary.  If,  however,  the  estate  created  and 
conveyed  be  pour  autre ine,  or  f(jr  years,  or  tliere  be  iiu^rely 
an  interest,  charge  or  incumbrance  created,  without  a  term 
of  years,  or  greater  estate  for  securing  tlie  same,  tlien,  such 
interest  charge,  or  incumbrance  in  tlie  one  case,  or  estate  in 
the  other,  will  bar  to  the  extent  only  of  satisfying  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  created,  ami  the  resulting  l>eneHcial 
interest  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  entail  (a).' 
Sec.  7.  Power      '  gec.  7.  Before  thestatute.a  tenant  in  tail,  who  had  by  fine 

t<)  enlarg'e  base  _  '  >  ^ 

fees.  levied  barred  his  own  issue,  but  not  the  remainder-man  or 

reversioner    (which  as  before  explained,  he  could  not    do 

absolutely  and   immediately  by  fine  (h),  an<l   had  thereby 

converted  the  estate-tail  into  a  base  fee,  retained,  and  the 

issue  in  tail  also  inherited,  the  privilege  of  defeating   the 

remainders  and  reversion,  by  consenting  to  be  vouched  in  a 

recovery.     This  section  provides  now  for  the  enlargement  of 

Sec.  24.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^>  ^"^  ^^^  defeazance  of  the  ulterior  estates  (c)  : 

protector"re-     ^"^  ^^  there  be  a  protector,  then  by  sec.  24,  his  consent  will 

quisite.  ]jQ  requisite  to  enlarge  the  base  fee.' 

Sec.  28.  '  Sec.  28  provides  that  when  the  base  fee  and  the  remainder 

meedn;,'  the  ^r  reversion  in  fee  meet,  the  base  fee  shall  not  merge,  but  be 
\™i^ontn"fee  i^sclf  enlarged.  Some  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  o\'  merger 
stead'of  b!;iii<^  ^^  requisite  to  appreciate  this  section  (see  p.  250) :  we  will 
merged.  j^gpg  merely  state  that  by  the  operation  of  that  doctrine  as 

a  general  rule  when  two  estates  unite  in  the  same  person  in 
the  same  right,  the  lesser  is  merged  in  the  greater,  and  the 
effect  is,  that  such  person  being  deemed  to  hold  thereafter 
under  the  greater  estate,  holds  subject  to  charges  or  incum- 
brances existing  thereon  at  the  time  of  merger,  and  can- 
not set  up  the  former  lesser  estate  which  is  merged  and  has 
ceased  to  exist,  as  a  shield  asrainst  the  incumbrances.  In 
'  illustration  of  the  above  and  of  the  object  of  the  statute, 

(u)  ITayes' Convg.  184.  (b)  Ante,  p.  506  (c)  Hayes'  Couvg.  185,  186. 
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liet  us  first  take  a  case  before  the  statute.  Suppose  A.  to 
have  been  tenant  in  tail  with  reversion  in  fee  to  B.,  and  that 
B,  should  have  incumbered  his  reversion  to  more  than  the 
value  perhaps,  of  the  fee-simple  in  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty, and  that  afterwards  A.  should  acquire  such  reversion 
so  incumbered  from  B.;  this  acquisition  would  not  prejudice 
A.'s  estate  in  tail  or  his  issue  ;  for,  as  presently  explained,  no 
merger  of  that  estate  occurs  under  the  ordinary  rule,  by 
reason  of  an  exception  thereto  applicable  in  the  case  of  an 
estate  tail  being  owned  by  the  same  person  who  should  own 
the  remainder  or  reversion  in  fee  ;  and  consequently  A.  or 
his  issue  might  enjoy  the  entail  as  long  as_  issue  continued, 
free  from  the  incumbrances.  But,  if  at  any  time  A.,  or  any 
of  bis  issue,  tenants  in  tail,  instead  of  suffering  a  recovery, 
which  would  have  been  the  proper  course  as  conveying  a 
new  fee-shni:>le,  created  a  base  fee  hy  fine  to  his  own  use  in 
fee,,  then,  in  case  the  party  so  creating  such  base  fee  was 
then  entitled  to  such  incumbered  reversion,  a  merger  would 
take  plaae  ;  the  former  tenant  in  tail  would  hold  only  under 
the  reversion  in  fee,  and  as  such  subject  to  the  incum- 
brances ;  for  the  exception  preventing  a  merger  of  an  estate 
tail  did  not  extend  to  prevent  a  merger  of  a  base  fee.  An 
estate  tail  did  not  merge  in  the  reversion  in  fee  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  statute  de  donis;  as,  if  otherwise,  it  would  have 
been  in  the  power  of  the  tenant  by  acquiring  the  fee  to 
merge  the  estate  tail,  and  thus  bar  the  issue ;  but  the  same 
reasons  did  not  apply  to  prevent  a  base  fee  from  merging, 
there  being  no  issue  in  tail  to  be  protected,  the  base  fee 
going  to  heirs  general.  One  object  of  this  ssction  was  to 
prevent  the  disastrous  consequences  of  a  merger  under  the 
above  and  other  circumstances  ;  another  object,  was  to  pre- 
vent like  consequences  in  cases  where  after  the  statute  a 
base  fee  only  should  be  created  by  some  disposition  to  be 
made  under  it,  and  the  person  entitled  to  the  base  fee  should 
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stTTod  ai 
ilefoateil. 


be  entitled  to  or  subsequently  ac<{uire  the  reniiiinder  or  re- 
version in  fee  (a).' 
KHUtcinytrilt      '  Hftbre  Considering  the  olbce  of  the  protector,  it  is  neces- 

««'ttl«>niriit,  . 

how  fcniuriy  sEfy  to  Call  attention  to  the  nature  of  an   estate  in  Htr'wt 

jind  no"'  pre-  .,  lixi  i-i-i- 

„i  settlement,  as  also  to  the  modes  in  which  it  was  formerly  and 
is  now  preserved  and  defeated.  Limitations  on  a  strict  set- 
tlement were  before  explained  (/>) ;  we  will  therefore  here 
merely  state  that  the  great  object  to  be  attained  has  always 
been  to  preserve  the  property  inalienable  for  as  long  a  peiiod 
as  possible  in  the  hands  of  the  particular  family  or  class  of 
persons  in  whose  favour  the  limitations  are  made ;  in  short, 
to  revert,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  state  of  the  law  imme- 
diately after  the  passing  the  statute  de  donis.  The  mode 
adopted  has  long  been  thus  :  assuming  A.,  unmarried,  tobe 
the  person  in  whose  family  tlic  pix)i)LTt\-  is  toj'c  prcsei-vx-d, 
it  will  be  hTuitod  tojiiiu  for  jife,  with^rcniainders  to  his  first 
ancrot'Tiersons  unborn  successively  in  tail,  witli  remainder 
[over  in  fee,  anji  trustees  are  interposed  to  preserve  the  con- 
sons. 


jtingent  reniaindj-rs  to  th^  sons.  The  limitations  of  course 
"wmv^Tyaccording  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  as 
whether  A  had  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  sons  living,  for 
if  so,  they  will  not  be  made  to  take  in  tail,  but  for  life,  with 
remainder  to  their  issue  in  tail.  The  above  simple  case, 
however,  will  serve  our  purpose ;  and  it  will  be  seen,  with 
reference  to  what  has  been  before  mentioned  as  to  the  mode 
of  bar  by  w^arranty,  fine,  or  recover}^,  that,  prior  to  the  sta- 
tute, till  one  of  the  issue  next  entitled  in  tail  should  have 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-one,  no  complete  bar  could  have 
taken  place ;  for  the  tenant  for  life  could  not  by  war- 
ranty, or  fine,  or  recoveiy,  bar  those  in  remainder  or 
reversion ;  at  least  a  fine  was  no  absolute  bar,  except 
by  non-claim  ;  the  tenant  in  tail,  in  possession,  or  in  re- 
mainder, could  not  by  warranty  bar  his  issue  or  the  rever- 


v^^ 


(a)  Hayes  Conveyancing,  187.  (6)  Ante  p.  244,  a.  171. 
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sioner,  nor,  if  in  remainder,  before  his  estate  came  into  pos- 
session bar  remaindermen  ;  the  fine  of  tenant  in  tail 
in  possession,  though  it  would  bar  his  own  issue,  did  not 
necessai'ily  bar  the  subsequent  remainders  except  in  case  of 
non  claim,  and  the  fine  of  tenant  in  tail  in  remainder  did 


not  bar  them  even  by  non  claim  (a).  In  short,  the  only 
mode  oy  ^vllIcllalllIldefeasible  fee-simple  could  be  created 
was  by  a  recovery  ;  and  to  effect  this  it  was  recjuisite  that 
the  tenant  for  life  and  tenant  in  tail  of  full  age  next  in  re- 
mainder should  concur.  Foi-  th_e_recovery  suffered Jby  tenant 
for  life  a,lone  was  void  (p.  512),  and  no  recovery  could  be 
suffered  by  tenant  in  tail  alone,  as  the  tenant  for  life  was 
the  party  seised  of  the  freehold,  and  it  was  against  him 
therefore  only  that  the  necessary  proceedings  could  be  had, 
and  he  again  was  required  to  vouch  the  remainderman  in 
tail  on  a  supposed  warranty  :  the  tenant  for  life,  there- 
fore, protected  the  entail,  and  by  withholding  his  con- 
currence prevented  its  alienation.  A  protectorship  is  still  The  office  of 
preserved  by  the  statute  in  analogy  to  the  above.  It  will  be  the  analogy  of 
observed,  also,  that  on  the  death  of  the  tenant  for  life,  when  the  praecipe 
the  remainder  in  tail  became  an  estate  tail  in  possession,  the  \^^^^ 
tenant  in  tail  could  make  atenantto  the  29'?'<jeci23e,  and,  by  being 
vouched  in  a  recovery,  convey  a  fee-simple.  To  obviate  this 
power  of  destroying  the  entail,  the  usual  mode  was  for  the 
father  (the  tenant  for  life),  when  his  eldest  son  arrived  at 
full  age,  to  join  him  in  a  recovery  and  re-settle  the  property, 
giving  the  father  an  estate  for  life  with  remainders  for  life 
to  the  eldest  son,  aJ^c^nJ;ail_toJ|heJs£l^^ 
a  further  remainder  to  the  second  son  for  life,  remainder  in 
tail  to  his  issue,  and  so  on  with  each  son  in  esse  and  his 
issue.  By  these  means  the  power  of  defeating  the  entail 
was  postponed  for  one  generation  beyond  the  former  settle- 
ment ;  for  under  that,  the  eldest  son,  whilst  tenant  in  re- 
la)  Hayes'  Convg.  139. 
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mainder,  could  \iii\v  hy  line  bound  Ids  own  i.ssuf,  and  when 
Ids  remainder  eame  into  possession,  by  a  recovery  have 
barred  Ins  issue  and  all  remainders ;  but  under  the  re-set- 
tlement he  and  all  his  brothers  in  esse,  take  as  tenants  for 
life,  and  the  first  who  take  as  tenants  in  tail  are  grandchil- 
dren. This  is  the  mode  still  adopted ;  the  re-settlement 
taking  place  by  means  of  a  conveyance  under  the  statute  in- 
stead of  by  a  recovery.' 
The  protector      '  Sec.  10.  The  protector  of  the  settlement,  as  a  general  rule, 

of    the      Sfttle-   ^,,,]^;.,^f      ^^     u-v-finT-.f  I,  >ii      Jm      i.oi4  Ir.nlnv     «ao..c.       io     +Viq     na-rar^rx       in 

mt*nt. 

whom  is  given  by  the  same  settlement  creating  the  entail, 

the  prior  beneficial  estate,  or  the  first  of  several  prior  bene- 
ficial estates,  such  estate  being  still  subsisting,  and  not  less 
than  one  for  years  determinable  on  a  life  or  lives,  or  a  greater 
estate,  not  being  for  years.  It  js  to  be^observed  that  the 
^rior  estate  mustbe  subsisting  and  under  the  same  settle- 
ment ;  for,  iicreated  by  some  other  conveyance  than  the 
settlement,  the  owner  \vill  not  be  protector,  and  the 
tenant  in  tail  is  not  restrained  from  conveying  a  fee  simple, 
or  exercising  the  other  powers  given  to  him  by  the  Act.  The 
ofiice  of  protector  subject  to  the  exceptions^under  ss.  17  &  18 
is  a  personal  one,  and  continues  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
tector should  cease  by  alienation  or  otherwise  to  be  owner 
of  such  prior  estate  ;  s.  15  also  expressly  excludes  assigns 
under  like  exceptions.  Thus,  if  the  limitations  be  to  A.  for 
life,  remainder  to  B.  for  life,  remainder  over  in  tail ;  although 
A.  should  convey  his  life  estate  voluntarily,  or  be  deprived 
of  it  by  his  bankruptcy  or  otherwise,  he  would  still  con- 
tinue to  be  protector  for  his  life,  provided  the  life  estate 
formerly  his  continued  to  subsist  ;  but  if  that  estate  should 
merge  or  be  surrendered,  and  thus  cease  to  subsist^,  would 
cease  lo  be  protector.  Thus,  if  the  life  estates  of  A.  and  B., 
being  both  legal  estates,  were  to  be  conveyed  to  the  same 
person,  the  life  estate  of  A.  would  be  extinct,  and  he  would 
cease  to  be  protector.     If  therefore  A.  should  have  disposed 
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of  his  life  estate,  it  would  not  be  enough  to  procure  his 
consent  without  ascertaining  that  such  estate  is  actually 
subsisting  ;  and  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  legal 
owner  for  the  time  being  of  such  estate,  by  his  act  in  merg- 
ing or  surrendering  the  estate  to  deprive  A.  of  the  protec- 
torship, and  promote  B.  to  the  office.  The  ownership  of  a 
mere  equitable  or  beneficial  estate  will  qualify  for  the  pro- 
tectorship ;  it  is  not  requisite  the  estate  should  be  a  legal 
one;  indeed  bare  trustees  by  s.  15  are  as  to  settlements  made 
after  1st  July,  1846,  expressly  excluded,  and  moreover  the 
word  "  estate  "  in  this  section  and  throughout  the  Act,  is  by 
s.  1.  made  to  extend  to  an  estate  in  equity  as  well  as  at  law. 
Thus,  if  on  any  settlement  siibsequent  to  1st  July,  184G,  (a)  lands 
be  limited  to  the  use  of  A.  and  his  heirs  for  the  life  of  B.  in 
trust  for  B.  for  life,  with  remainder  to  C  in  tail,  remainder  to 
D.  in  fee,  theprotector  :yiiuld  be  B.  the  owner  of  the  equit- 
able estate,  and  not  A.  in  whom  the  legal  estate  is  vested  (6). 
This  is  a  variation  from  the  old  law,  under  which  the  trustee 
as  the  party  to  be  tenant  to  the  praecipe  was  protector. 
One  of  the  grounds  for  excluding  a  dowress  as  protector, 
whilst  a  tenant  by  the  curtesy  is  admitte^Tis That  the  for- 
mer  is  onlyinterested  partially,  viz.,  to  the  extent  of  one 
third,  whilst  the  other  takes  all,  for  life  (c).' 

'Sec.  11.  When  several  are  owners  of  the  estate  constitut- 
ing the  office,  each  is  protector  as  to  his  share.' 

'  Sec.  14  may  be  thus  exemplified  :  lands  are  settled  on  A. 
for  life,  with  power  to  appoint  and  lease  for  lives,  or  for 
years  determinable  on  lives,  with  remainder  in  tail,  and 
remainder  over  ;  A.  appoints  and  leases  under  the  power  to 
B.  for  life,  or  for  99  years  determinable  on  a  life,  reserving 
rent  ;  here,  according  to  the  principles  on  which  appoint- 
ments operate  (cZ),  the  estate  of  B.  inserts  itself  in  the  settle- 


Sec.  11.   Joint 
owners. 


(o)  See  remarks  as  to  this  date  under  ss.  15  &  19.  (b)  Sugden  Statutes,  2  ed. 
215,  216,  Hayes  con.  5  ed.  174.  (c)  1st  Rep.  of  Real  Prop.  Commissioners, 
pp.  32,  33.     (d)  Hayes  con.  5  ed.  vol.  2.  n.  to  Prec.  15,  and  ante  p.  509. 
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ment  prior  to  the  estate  of  A.  ;  but  the  protcctorsliip  i«  by 
this  section  denied  to  B.  and  romains  in  A.  A  cjuse  of  this 
kind  in  Avhicli  the  estate  of  B.  is  created  by  virtue  of  the 
po\ver  of  appointment  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
case  of  A.  conveyinfj  or  assi^^ning  his  estate,  in  which  latter 
event  B.  as  assignee  would  still  be  excluded,  not  under  this 
section,  but  under  section  15,  and  A.  by  force  of  s.  10,  and 
not  l>y  force  of  this  section,  still  continues  protector  as 
further  explained  under  section  16.' 

'Sees.  15,  17,  18,  19.  Certain  persons  are  excluded  from 
being  protectors,  as  lessees  at  a  rent  (see  ante  p.  511),  bare 
trustees,  heirs,  executors  and  alienees  save  those  excepted  (a).' 


Mistakes  in  ss.      {a)  It  may  be   proper  here  to  point  out  a  mistake  which  occura  in  sections 
lo  &  H'.  15  jk  19  of  the  Revised  Act,  and  also  in  the  corresponding  sections  of  the  Im- 

perial Act,  the  knowledge  of  which  may  save  the  student  the  u-seless  labour  of 
endeavouring  to  reconcile  those  sections.  Section  27  of  the  Imperial  Act  excepts 
tlie  case  thereafter  provided  for  of  trustees  under  a  settlement  made  on  or 
before  31st  December,  18.J.3,  the  day  when  the  Act  came  into  force,  whilst  sec- 
tion .31  which  intended  to  provide  for  the  excepted  case,  provides  for  the  case 
of  a  settlement  made  before  passing  of  Act,  namely,  28th  August,  1833.  That 
this  is  a  mistake  is  clear,  but  the  effect  is  not  so  clear  ;  Sugden  (a)  and  Chitty 
(b)  quoting  Sugden,  saying  that  section  31  will,  in  connection  with  section  27 
be  extended  to  31  December  1833  ;  Hayes  (c)  and  Shelford  (d)  adopting  the 
contrary  view.  The  like  mistake  has  been  carried  into  the  Provincial  Act,  ex- 
cept that  whilst  section  15  refers  to  1st  July  1846  (the  time  of  coming  into 
force  of  the  original  Provincial  Act),  section  19  refers  to  1st  January,  1834, 
the  period  when  theet.  4  William  IV.  c,  1,  virtually  abolishing  fines  and  recover- 
ies came  into  force.  It  would  seem  that  the  Imperial  Legislature  when  they 
excluded  bare  trustees  from  being  protectors  still  desirsd  not  to  interfere  with 
existing  vested  rights,  and  not  displace  from  being  protectors,  trustees  who  an 
the  parties  to  make  the  tenant  to  the  prrrcipe,  were  such  under  settlements 
made  before  the  Act  should  come  into  operation  ;  when  therefore  they  excluded 
bare  trustees  from  being  protectoi-s  by  section  27,  leaving  by  section  22  (section 
10  Re%-ised  Statutes)  as  before  explained,  the  party'  equitably  entitled  to  the 
estate  conferring  the  office  to  be  protector,  they  excepted  in  section  27  (exclud- 
ing trustees)  cases  of  settlements  made  before  the  time  of  operation  of  the  Act, 
and  intended  by  section  31  to  continue  trustees  as  protectors  under  settlements 
made  up  to  that  time.  It  was  just  they  should  be  so  continued,  and  necessary 
to  perfect  the  doing  so  (considering  section  27)  that  section  31  should  have  re- 
ferred to  the  time  of  the  operation,  instead  of  the  time  of  the  passing  the  Act, 
^nd  possibly  therefore  in  the  Imperial  Act  the  time,  28th  August,  1833,  may  be 


(a)  Sugden  Statutest   2  ed.    219.      (b)  Chitty  Statutes,  vol.   2,  p.  92,  n.  5. 
ic)  Hayes  con.  5  ed.  519.     (d)  Shelford  Statutes,  7  ed.  p.  355,  n.  b. 
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'  Sec.  IC.  Where  the  owner  of  the  prior  estate  is  disquaU-  ^ec-  IG.  When 

fi    1  X      i        ii  p    .1  .  there  is dkq na- 

iled as  protector,  the  owner  of  the  next  prior  estate  is  the  lification. 

protector,  not  being  disqualified.     A  question  suggests  itself 
under  this  section  taken  in  connection  with  s.  15,  whether 
where  the  protector  has  assigned  his  estate,  the  protector- 
ship will  not  pass  over  to  the  owner  of  the  next  qualify  in  o- 
estate,  instead  of  remaining  in  the  assignor  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  10.     Thus,  if  under  the  settlement  A.  be 
tenant  for  life,  remainder  to  B.  for  life,  remainder  to  C.  in 
tail,  remainder  to  D.  in  fee,  and  A.  should  aliene  his  life  estate 
to  Z.  ;  the  question  would  be  whether  s.  16  would  apply  to 
transfer  the  protectorship  to  B.,by  reason  of  Z.  the  OAvner  of 
the  prior  estate  being  excluded  by  section  15  from  the  pro- 
tectorehip  as  being  an  assignee.     It  would  seem  the  word 
"assign  "  has  been  somewhat  unnecessarily  inserted  in  s.  15, 
for  the  practical  effect  of  s.  10  alone  is  to  exclude  an  assig- 
nee ;  section  10  will,  it  would  seem,  be  left  to  operate  in  the 
above  instance,  and  not  be  overridden  by  ss,  15  &;  16,  con- 
sequently A.  would  continue  protector  (a).' 


read  31st  December,  1833.     It  does  not  seem,  however,  that  the  same  reasons 
exist  here  for  doing  this  violence  to  language,  for  the  grounds  fail  on  which  it 
may  be  supported  in  England.     Section  15  of  the  Provincial  Act  excluding 
trustees  except  those  under  settlements  made  before  the  Ist  July  1846  (when 
the  original  Act  came  into  force),  whilst  section  19  continues  trustees  as  protec- 
tors under  settlements  made,  not  up  to  the  time  of  the  passing  of  that  Act  (18th 
May,  1846)  as  in  the  Imperial  Act,  but  to  a  period  long  anterior,  namely,  the 
1st  July,  1834.     It  seems  to  us  the  Provincial  Legislature  had  a  sufficient  ob- 
ject in  fixing  this  date,  and  that  it  can  well  be  supported  ;  for  as  before  ex- 
plained, subsequently  to  July,  1834,  when  the  statute  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  1  came 
into  force,  an  estate  tail  could  not  be  barred,  at  least  the  ulterior  remainders  or 
reversion  could  not  be  defeated  by  the  tenant  in  tail,  even  though  there  should 
be  no  protector  ;  and  this  being  so,  there  was  no  necessity  after  1st  July  1834 
to  appoint  a  protector,  for  there  was  nothing  to  protect  against.     The  result 
would  be  that  in  settlements  made  here  subsequent  to  1st  July,  1834,  the  set- 
tlors must  be  supposed  to  have  acted  quite  independently  of  any  idea  of  a  pro- 
tector, and  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  the  statute  being  read  as  continuing 
trustees  as  protectors  down  to  1st  July  1846,   when  the  settlors  themselves 
never  intended  them  to  be  so  ;  in  fact  it  might  be  a  positive  hardship  and  un- 
just to  give  to  such  persons  such  an  important  office,  and  certainly  there  would 
be  no  such  hardship  as  above  alluded  to  under  the  Imperial  Act, 
(a)  Hayes  con.  173.  5  ed.  ;  Sug.  Statutes.  2  ed.  217. 
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s««.  2-2.  When      •  ggf.  22.  In  certain  cases  of  incapacity  of  the  protector,  an 

(  ourtof(  han-  i  J  i  > 

eery    i.h*ll  bo  lunaov,  infancj',  conviction  for  trea.son  or  felony,  or  if  it  be 

J  >n 'lector.  *     _  '' 

uncertain  whether  living  or  dead,  or  if  the  settlor  declare 
that  the  person  who  otherwise  would  be  protector  shall  not 
be,  and  appoint  none  others  ;  or  there  be  a  prior  estate  con- 
ferring the  urtice,  but  from  any  cause  no  protector,  then  the 
Court  of  Chancery  is  protector. 
Sec.  20.  Pow-      Sfc.  20.  The  settlor  may,  on  the  settlement  creating  the 

er  to  settler  to  .  , .  i 

appoint protec-  entail,  appoint  any  person  or  persons,  not  exceeding  three, 
and  not  being  aliens,  to  act  as  protectors  in  lieu  of  the  per- 
son otherwise  protector,  with  power  of  substitution. 
Sec.  21.  Deetls  Sec.  21.  The  deed  by  which  a  protector  is  appointed  under 
tore  to  be  re-  such  power,  or  reliufpiishes  office,  is  to  be  registered,  and 
°^''  '^'^^  ■  such  person,  otherwise  protector,  may  be  one  of  the  persons 

to  be  appointed  by  the  settlor  as  above. 
Sec.  31.  Con-      ^^^-  ^l.  The  Consent  of  the  protector  may  be  contained  in 
tor'  ^^  P"""**^'  the  same  deed  by  which  the  tenant  disposes,  or  be  by  distinct 
deed,  executed  on  or  at  any  time  before  the  day  d  the  exe- 
cution of  such  deed  of  the  tenant,  otherwise  the  consent  is 
void. 
See.  32.  '  See.  32.  And  the  consent  to  disposition  by  the  tenant  is 

<imSfied  un-     to  be  deemed  absolute  and  unqualified,  unless  the  protector 
less,  &c.  refers  to  the  deed  of  disposition  by  the  tenant,  and  confines 

the  consent  to  such  disposition. 
Sec.  33.  Irre-       Sec.  33.  The  consent  once  given  is  irrevocable. 
Sec  3.5  Ke-         '^^^-  '^^^  Consent  given  by  deed   distinct  from  the  deed  of 
S^'"^*  ^^^^'     di>;pn<^ition  is  void,  unless  registered  at  or  before  the  time  of 

registry  of  the  latter. 
Sec.  37.  Sec.  37.  Consent  is  given  according  to  this  section  when 

the  Court  of  Chancery  is  protector. 
Sec.  25.  Pro-        Scc.  25.  The  discretion  of  the  protector  in  giNnng  or  with- 
fre^ft-om^e^on-  drawing  consent  is  absolute,  and  a  court  of  equity  cannot  in- 

trolastokis     tcrfere  with  it ;  but  the  remaindermen  and  reversioner  are 
consent. , —  ' 

precluded  from  entering  into  any  agreement  on  any  con- 
sideration with  the  protector  to  induce  him  to  withhold  his 
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consent  fron  barring  their  estates.     It  would  appear,  how-  Sec.  26.  Bar- 
ever,  that  with  the  tenant  in  tail  the  protector  may  make  tenant*and*° 
any  bargain  he  pleases  for  his  own  benefit :  for,  although  as  Eu  consent"  *** 
a  general  rule,  a  person  having  a  power,  as,  for  instance,  of 
appointing  an  estate  among  such  one  of  several  as  he  may 
think  proper,  or  of  doing  or  not  doing  a  certain  act  for  ano- 
ther's benefit,  sajojmalcojDo^bargainjor^ljis  own.  j)encfit  with 
the  person  in  whose  favour  he  exercises  such  power  as  a 
condition  for  so  doing,  it  is  by  sec.  26  declared  that  no  such 
rule^hall_a^l;^  as  between  the  protector  and  the  tenant.' 

'  Sec.  36.  As  to  the  mode  in  which  dispositions  are  made  Sec.36.  Courts 
and  consents  given,  and  proper  registry,  great  caution  is  re-  ^^uded  from^ 
quisite  ;  for  as  against  the  issue  in  tail  and  the  protector  all  |^^°f  ^^^.^^ 
jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  equity  is  taken  away  as  to  speciiic  dispositions, 
performance  of  a  contract,  or  supplying  defects  in  any  dis- 
position by  the  tenant  or  consent  by  the  protector,  neither 
of  which  are  to  be  valid  in  equity  unless  also  valid  at  law ; 
and  sec.  29  is  much  to  the  same  effect.     In  reference  to  this 
clause  Mr.  Hayes  (a)  remarks,  "  there  was  ground  to  appre- 
hend that  after  the  Legislature  should  have  abolished  the 
ancient  solemnities  and  conferred  upon  tenants  in  tail  the 
power  of  conveying  as  if  seized  in  fee-simple,  without  any 
other  ceremonies  than  sealing,  delivery,  and  registry,  equity 
might  be  induced  to  enforce  the  mere  contract  of  a  tenant  in 
tail,  founded  on  valuable  or  meritorious  consideration,  just 
as,  in  the  case  of  a  settlement  to  such  uses  as  A.  shall  by 
deed  em-olled  in  chancery  within  six  months  after  the  exe- 
cution appoint,  and  in  default  of  appointment  to  uses  in 
strict  settlement,  equity  would  certainly  supply  in  favour  of 
a  purchaser,  wife,  child,  or  creditor,  the  non-observance  of 
the  prescribed  formalities."     Parties  are  left  to  the  result  of 
their  own  want  of  care  rather  than  that  litigation  with  its 
attendant  uncei'tainty  and  expense  should  result ;  nothing 

(a)  Conveyancing,  p.  163. 
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can  hv  supplied,  if  for  insUince  tlie  instruiuent  be  not  n  deeil, 
nor  re<,dstertHl  in  proper  time,  equity  cannot  set  it  up.  Not- 
withstanding the  stringent  provisions  of  the  Act,  a  vtndnr 
may  be  conipelled  to  specifically  perform  and  to  make  a  new 
valid  conveyance  (though  not  the  issue  or  the  protector)  {a), 
for  his  contracts,  as  indeed  also  his  conveyances,  according 
to  the  old  law,  retain  whatever  efficacy  they  had  there- 
under. The  operation  of  this  section  is  somewhat  relieved 
against  by  8ec.  27.' 
S«x  27 relieves      '  Sec.  27  would  somewhat  protect  ac^ainst  the  exclusion 

•B  to  affect  of       p  .  .  1  o 

■•c  30.  of  e(\uitable  relief  by  section  3G  in  eases  of  void  disposi- 

tions or  consents  ;  for,  under  it  voidable  estates  created  by 
tenant  in  tail  under  a  .settlement  in  favour  of  a  purchaser, 
are  confirmed  by  his  subsequent  disposition  under  the  Act, 
(other  than  by  lease  not  requiring  registry),  unless  the  same 
be  to  a  purchaser  for  value  without  express  notice.  This  is 
to  a  certain  extent  in  analogy  to  the  former  law,  under 
which,  if  tenant  in  tail  created  an  estate  or  charge  defeasible 
by  the  issue,  and  then  levied  a  fine,  or  suffered  a  recovery, 
its  effect  was  to  confirm  such  estate  or  charge  as  against 
those  claiming  under  the  fine  or  recovery  (6).  WTiether 
this  section,  27,  will  relate  to  voidable  estates  created  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act  is  perhaps  not  quite  clear  (c). 

The  operation  of  the  Registry  law  here  probably  caused 
the  exclusion  of  section  74  of  the  Imperial  Act,  giving 
priority  to  the  deed  first  duly  enrolled.^ 

pli«j  tfjViuit-       '  ^€C.  1.  The  Act  applies  to  eqiiitoMe  as  well  as  legal  entails. 

Sec^^^.Artap-      ^^^-  ^^  applies  the  Act  to  money,  or  land  which  is  to  be 

plies  to  money,  

(a)  Sugden  Statutes,  226  ;  Peare  v.  Buncombe,  7  Hare,  24;  Graham  v.  Gra- 
ham, 6  Grant,  372. 

(h)  Shelford  Statutes,  328  n.  g.  5th  ed.  (c)  The  Imperial  Act  has  in  it  after 
the  words  "  Aoa  created,"  the  worda  "  or  shall  hereafter  create  ;"'  so  also  had 
the  original  Provincial  Act  of  9  Vic.  :  the  Con.  Stat,  had  in  it  the  word  "  al- 
ready," before  "  created."  The  Interpretation  Act,  Eev.  Stat.  c.  1,  s.  8,  pro- 
^-ide8  as  to  the  Statutes  that  "  the  law  shall  be  considered  as  always  speaking, 
and  whenever  any  matter  or  thing  is  expressed  in  the  present  tenee,  the  same  is 
to  be  applied  to  the  circumstances  as  they  arise,"  &c. 
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converted  into  entailed  estate  :    this  liappens  when  trustees  ?""  *«  ^^^'^  to 

_  '■  be  converted 

ai-e  directed  to  invest  money  in  land,  which,  when  purchased,  into  entailed 

M   c         1      1  n       <•  •  estates, 

is  to  be  settled  in  tail  for  the  benefit  or  a  certain  party  ;  or 

to  sell  land,  and  invest  the  produce  in  like  manner.  With 
respect  to  trusts  of  this  description,  the  Act  provides  that  all 
the  clauses  it  contains  shall  be  applicable,  so  far  as  circum- 
stances will  admit,  to^the  moneys  orjands  so  to  be  invested, 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  would  apply  to  the  lands  to  be 
purchased,  supposing  the  same  to  be  actually  purchased  and 
settled  conformably  to  the  trust :  but  when  the  trust  fund 
consists  of  leasehold  estate,  or  of  money,  it  is  to  be  considered 
as  to  the  person  in  whose  favour,  or  for  whose  benefit  the 
disposition  is  to  be  made,  as  personal  estate  :  and  any  dispo- 
sition of  such  estate  by  the  intended  tenant  in  tail  must  be 
made  by  mere  deed  of  assignment,  registered  in  the  county 
where  the  lands  lie  within  six  months  after  execution.' 

'  Lastly,  let  us  mention  the  exceptions  in  the  Statute.  Exceptions 

Sec.  8  excepts  from  the  powers  given  by  the  Act,  the  issue  Sec.  8.  Issue 
inheritable  to  an  entail  in  expectancy ;  thus,  A  being  tenant  pectancy ;  no 
in  tail,  his  eldest  son  cannot  convey  under  the  Act.     In  this  ^derthe  Act 
respect  the  Act  does  not  go  to  the  extent  of  the  old  law,  by 
which  at  law  even  an  expectant  heir  in  tail  could  bar  his 

issue:   and,  although  by  Stat.  14  &  15  Vic,  R.  S.  0.  c.  98,  Xor under 

-    -  °  .  K.  S.  O.  c.  98 

contmgent  and  future  interests,  and  possibilities   coupled 

with  an  interest  may  be  conveyed,  yet  the  Act  provides  that 

it  shall  not  extend  to  defeat  or  enlarge  an  estate-tail  (a). 

Sec.  4  excepts  women,  tenants  in  tail,  within  the  Stat.  11  Sec.4.Women, 

-pr    -v-TT  T  •   •  tenants  in  tail, 

H.  V 11.,  unless  disposition  by  them  be  with  the  assent  re- «^ i^roi'^'io^ 
quired  by  that  Act.  It  was  the  practice  at  one  time,  on 
marriage,  to  settle  an  estate  jointly  on  the  husband  and  wife 
in  tail,  or  to  the  husband  for  life,  remainder  to  the  wife  for 
life,  remainder  to  the  issue  in  tail ;  and  the  Statute  was 
passed  to  prevent  her  barring  the  entail  after  her  husband's 


(a)  Ante,  p.  248. 
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iloatli,  w  lu'ii  tliu  pr<)i»t'rty  was  ori;^'inally  of  tlu-  |)urcha.se  or 
inheritance  of  the  hu,sl)an(l,  or  the  gift  in  tail  of  liis  ances- 
tors. It  also  extended  to  discontinuances,  warranties,  or  re- 
coveries of  such  property  by  women,  tenants  in  dower,  or  for 
life.  The  Revised  Statute  only  extend  to  tenants  in  tail, 
under  settlements  prior  to  the  Stat.  U  Vic,  after  which  tlie 
Hen.  VII.  ceased  to  apply  by  sec.  5. 
Sec. »;.  Entails  Scc.  6  exccpts  tenants  in  tail  after  possibility  of  Issue 
the  Crown.'  extinct,  and  those  within  the  Stat.  34- &  35  Hen,  VIII., 
which  applied  in  cases  where  the  entail  was  the  gift  of  the 
Crown  (a).' 

'  This  closes  our  view  of  conveyances  by  tenants  in  tail 
under  the  Act  of  Victoria.  The  Stat.  32  Hen.  VilL,  C..28, 
under  which  tenants  in  tail  can  grant  certain  leases  binding 
on  the  issue,  but  not  on  those  in  reniainder  or  reversion,  is 
probably  superseded  by  the  modern  Act,  except,  perhaps,  in 
the  ca?e  of  a  lease  for  j-ears,  or  for  life,  or  not  exceeding 
three  lives,  being  gi-anted,  which,  if  for  some  defect  it  could 
not  take  effect  under  the  Statute  of  Victoria,  might  yet  be 
upheld,  if  conformable  to  the  Statute  of  Henry,' 

(a)  Ante,  p.  512. 
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CAP.  C. 
An  Act  respecting  the  Assurance  of  Estates  Tail. 

HER  MAJESTY,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tlie  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  enacts  as  follows  : — 

1.  Wherever  the  words  and  expressions  following  occur  in  this  Act,  interpretetion  of 
they  shall  be  construed  in  the  manner  hereinafter  mentioned  : —  words. 

"  Lands  "  shall  extend  to  advowsons,  rectories,  messuages,    lands,  "  Lauds." 
tenements,  rents  and  hereditaments  of  any  tenure  and  whether  corpo- 
real or  incorporeal,  and  any  undivided  share  thereof  ; 

"  Estate  "  shall  extend  to  an  estate  in  Equity  as  well  as  at  Law,  and  "EsUte." 
shall  also  extend  to  any  interest,  charge,  lien  or  incumbrance  in,  upon 
or  affecting  lands  either  at  Law  or  in  Equity,  and  shall  also  extend  to 
any  interest,  charge,  lien  or  incumbrance  in,  upon  or  affecting  money 
subject  to  be  invested  in  the  purchase  of  lands  ; 

"  Base  fee  "  shall  mean  exclusively  that  estate  in  fee  simple  into  "Base  fee" 
which  an  estate  tail  is  converted  where  the  issue  in  tail  are  barred,       *•'—  "  "', 
but  persons  claiming  estates  by  way  of  remainder  or  otherwise  are  not 
barred  ; 

"  Estate  tail,  "  in  addition  to  its  usual  meaning,  shall  mean  a  base  "Estate  tail." 
fee  into  which  an  estate  tail  has  been  converted  ; 

"  Actual  tenant  in  tail  "  shall  mean  exclusively  the  tenant  of  an  es-  "  Actual  tenant 
tate  tail  which  has  not  been  barred,  and  such  tenant  shall  be  deemed.ia  ^•■!^ 
an  actual  tenant  in  tail,  although  the  estate  tail  may  have  been  di- 
vested or  turned  to  a  right. 

"  Tenant  in  tail "  shall  mean,  not  only  an  actual  tenant  in  tail,  but  "Tenant  in 
also  a  person  who,  where  an  estate  tail  has  been  barred  and  converted  t^'l-" 
into  a  base  fee,  would  have  been  tenant  of  such  estate  tail  if  the  same 
had  not  been  barred  ; 

"  Tenant  in  tail  entitled  to  a  base  fee  "  shall  mean  a  person  entitled  "  Tenant  in  uil 
to  a  base  fee,  or  to  the  ultimate  beneficial  interest  in  a  base  fee,  and  I^^J^'^'^d  to  a  base 
who,  if  the  base  fee  had  not  been  created,  would  have  been  actual  ten- 
ant in  tail  ;  and 

"  Money  subject  to  be  invested  in  the  purchase  of  lands  "  shall  in-  "Money  subject 
elude  money,  whether  raised  or  to  be  raised,  and  whether  the  amount  ''?  ^^  invested  in 
thereof  be  or  be  not  ascertained,  and  shall  extend  to  stocks  and  funds,  landj."'"^*^  ^^°^ 
lind  real  and  other  securities,  the  produce  of  which  is  directed  to  be 
invested  in  the  purchase  of  lands,  and  the  lands  to  be  purchased  with 
such  money  or  produce  shall  extend  to  lands  of  any  tenure  out  of  On- 
tario, where  such  lands  or  any  of  them  are  within  the  scope  or  mean- 
ing of  the  trust  or  jiower  directing  or  authorizing  the  purchase. 

2.  Every  assurance  already  made  or  hereafter  to  be  made,  whether  Settlement, 
by  deed,  will.  Private  Act  of  Parliament  or  Act  of  the  Legislature,  or 
otherwise,  by  which  lands  heretofore  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be 
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entailed,  or  agreed  or  directed  to  bo  entailed,  shall  bo  deemed  » 
Bettlonient. 

Appointmont  in        '.i.  Every  appointment  made  in  exercise  of  any  power  contained  in 
exoreinc  <if »        any  Settlement,  or  of  any  otlier  power  arising  out  of  the  power  con- 
•buIwik'm i! "^ "     tained  in  any  settlement,  shall  be  considered  as  a  part  of  such  settle- 
ment, and  the  estate  created  by  such  appointment  shall  bo  considered 
as  having  been  created  by  such  settlement. 

Settlement  bv  4.  Where  any  such  settlement  is  made  by  will,  the  time  of  the 
will  t..  datcfnmi  (jeath  of  the  testator  shall  be  considered  the  time  when  such  settlement 

testator  s  death.  , 

was  made.  % 

PtovIm).  5.  But  those  words  and  expressions  occurring  in  this  section,  to 

which  more  than  one  meaning  is  to  be  attached,  shall  not  have  the 
difl'erent  meanings  given  to  them  by  this  clause  in  those  cases  in  which 
there  is  anything  in  the  subject  or  context  repugnant  to  such  construc- 
tion.    C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  83,  8.  1. 
Esutcs  tail  and        2.  All  warranties  of  lands  made  or  entered  into  by  any  tenant  in 
ih^reon.''nr'*"^  ^^il  tliereof,  shall  be  absolutely  void  against  the  issue  in  tail,  and  all 
lonj.'cr  barrable    j)ersons  whose  estates  are  to  take  eft'ect  after  the  determination  or  in 
by  warranty.       defeasance  of  the  estate  tail.     0 .  S.  U .  C.  c.  83,  s.  3. 

Power  to  dispose      3    Every  actual  tenant  in  tail,  whether  in  possession,  remainder, 
of  lands  in  fee     contingency  or  otherwise,  may  dispose  of,  for  an  estate  in  fee  simple 
feS'estate  &c.    absolute,  or  for  any  less  estate,  the  lands  entailed,  as  against  all  per- 
sons claiming  the  lands  entailed  by  force  of  any  estate  tail  vested  in  or 
•which  might  be  claimed  by,   or  which,  but  for  some  previous  Act, 
would  have  been  vested  in,  or  might  have  been  claimed  by,  the  person 
making  the  disposition,  at  the  time  of  his  making  the  same,  and  also 
•  as  against  all  persons,  including  Her  Majesty,  Her  Heirs  and  Succes- 

sors, whose  estates  are  to  take  effect  after  the  determination,  or  in 
defeasance  of  any  such  estate  tail  ;  saving  always  the  riglits  of  all  per- 
sons in  respect  of  estates  prior  to  the  estate  tail  in  respect  of  which 
such  disposition  is  made,  and  the  rights  of  all  other  persons  except 
those  against  whom  such  disposition  is  by  this  Act  authorized  to  be 
made.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  83,  s.  4. 

Power  of  disposi-      4.  Where,  under  any  settlement  made  before  the  eighteenth  of  May, 

tion  not  to  be      Qjjg  thousand  eiyht  hundred  and  forty-six,  any  woman  is  tenant  in  tail 

women  tenanu    of  lands  within  the  provisions  of  tlie  Act  passed  in  the  eleventh  year 

in  tail,  ex  pro-    of  the   reign    cf    His   Majesty   King   Henry   the   Seventh,    entitled 

tM«o«e  tin,  &c.  a  (^g,.^jjj„  alienation.s  made  hii  the.  wife,  of  the  lands  of  her  deceased  hus- 

bani,  shall  be  void,"  the  power  of  disposition  hereinbefore  contained  as 

11  Hen. VII.  C.20.  ^^^  g^ch  lands  shall  not  be  exercised  by  her,  except  with  such  assent  as, 

if  this  Act  had  not  been  passed,  would,  under  the  provisions  of  the 

said  Act  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh,   have  rendered  valid  a  fine  or 

common  recovery  levied  or  suffered  by  her  of  such  lands.     C.  S.  U.  C. 

c.  83,  s.  5. 

Except,  &c.,  11        5.  Except  as  to  lands  comprised  in  any  settlement  made  before  the 

repe^ed*^'  ^^'       eighteenth  day  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six,  the 

said  Act  of  the  eleventh  year  of  the  Reign  of  His  Majesty  King  Henry 

the  Seventh  shall  be  of  no  force  in  Ontario.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  83,  s.  6. 

Power  of  6.  The  power  of  disposition  hereinbefore  contained  shall  not  extend 

disposition  not  to  tenants  of  estates  tail,  who,  by  the  Act  passed  in  the  thirty-fourth 
ten^it8in"tau!°  and  thirty-fifth  years  of  the  reign  of  His  Majesty  King  Henry  the 
34-5  Hen.  VIII.  Eighth,  entitled  "  Jn  Act  to  embar  feigned  recovery  of  lands  wherein  the 
c.  20.  King  is  in  reversion,"  or  by  any  other  Act  are  restrained  from  barring 
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their  estates  tail,  or  to  tenants  in  tail  after  possibility  of  issue  extinct. 
C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  83,  8.  7. 

7.  In  every  case  in  which  an  estate  tail  in  any  lands  has  been  barred  Power  to  enlarge 
and  converted  into  a  base  fee,  the  person  who,  if  such  estate  tail  had  ther^huot"^^ 
not  been  barred,  would  have  been  actual   tenant  in  tail  of  the  same  certain  persons, 
lands,  may  dispose  of  such  lands  as  against  all  persons,  induding  Her 

Majesty,  Her  Heirs  and  Successors,  whose  estates  are  to  take  effect 
after  the  determination,  or  in  defeasance  of  the  base  fee  into  which  the 
estate  tail  has  been  converted,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  base  fee  into  a  fee 
simple  absolute  ;  saving  always  the  rights  of  all  persons,  in  respect  of 
estates  prior  to  the  estate  tail  which  has  been  converted  into  a  base  fee, 
and  the  rights  of  all  other  persons,  except  those  against  whom  siich 
disposition  is  by  this  Act  authorized  to  be  made.  C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  83, 
s.  8. 

8.  Xothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  enable  any  person  to  dispose  issue  inheritable 
of  any  lands  entailed  in  respect  of  any  expectant  interest  which  he  may  "'?''  *"  ^^^ 
have   as   issue   inheritable  to  any  estate  tail   therein.      C.  S.  U.  C.    ' 

c.  83,  s.  9. 

9.  If  a  tenant  in  tail  of  lands  makes  a  disposition  of  the  same,  under  Extent  of 
this  Act,  by  way  of  mortgage,  or  for  any  other  limited  purpose,  then  a^tenantlnlaU^ 
such  disposition  shall,  to  the  extent  of  the  estate  thereby  created,  be  by  way  of 

an  absolute  bar  in  Equity,  as  well  as  at  Law,  to  all  persons  as  against  mortgage  or  for 
whom  such  disposition  is  by  this  Act  authorized  to  be  made,  notwith-  pu^pose.'^  ""' 
standing  any  intention  to  the  contrary  expressed  or  implied  in  the  deed 
by  which  the  disposition  is  eflfected  ;  but  if  the  estate  created  by  such 
disposition  is  only  an  estate  pur  autre  vie,  or  for  years,  absolute  or  de- 
terminable, or  if,  by  a  disposition  under  this  Act  by  a  tenant  in  tail  of 
lands,  an  interest,  charge,  lien  or  incumbrance  is  created  without  a 
term  of  years  absolute  or  determinable,  or  any  greater  estate  for  secur- 
ing or  raising  the  same,  then  such  disposition  shall,  in  Equity,  be  a 
bar  only  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  full  effect  to  the  mortgage, 
or  to  such  other  limited  purpose,  or  to  such  interests,  lien,  charge  or 
incumbrance,  notwithstanding  any  intention  to  the  contrary  expressed 
or  implied  in  the  deed  by  which  the  disposition  is  eft'ected.  C,  S.  U. 
C.  c.  83,  s.  10. 

10.  If  at  the  time  there  is  a  tenant  in  tail  of  lands  under  a  settle-  The  owner  of  the 
ment,  and  there  is  subsisting  in  the  same  lands,  or  any  of  them,  under  ^^st  existing 
the  same  settlement,  any  estate  for  years,  determinable  on  the  drop-  tiemeut  prior  to 
ping  of  a  life  or  lives,    or   any  greater  estate  (not  being  an  estate  for  an  estate  tail 
years)  prior  to  the  estate  tail,  then  the  person  who  is  the  owner  of  the  ^Jttienient  ^ t™be 
prior  estate,  or  the  first  of  such  prior  estates,  if  more  than  one,  then  the  protector  of 
subsisting  under  the  same  settlement,  or  who  would  have  been  so  if  no  ^^^  settlement, 
absolute  disposition  thereof  had  been  made  (the  first  of  such  prior  es- 
tates, if  more  than  one,  being,  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  deemed 

the  i^rior  estate,)  shall  be  the  protector  of  the  settlement,  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  lands  in  which  such  prior  estate  is  subsisting,  and  shall,  for 
all  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  be  deemed  the  owner  of  such  prior  estate, 
although  the  same  may  have  been  charged  or  incumbered,  either  by 
the  owner  thereof  or  by  the  settlor,  or  otherwise  howsoever,  and  al- 
though the  whole  of  the  rents  and  profits  are  exhausted,  or  are  required 
for  the  payment  of  the  charges  and  incumbrances  on  such  prior  estate, 
and  although  such  prior  estate  may  have  been  absolutely  disposed  of 
by  the  owner  thereof,  or  by  or  in  consequence  of  the  bankruptcy  or 
insolvency   of  such   owner,    or   by  any  other  act  or  default  of  such 
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owner  ;  uiiil  nn  estate  by  the  ciirteBy  in  respect  of  the  estate  tail,  or  of 
any  j>ri(>r  ostati"  iivati'd  by  thf  Kaine  Hcttliiiu'nt,  sliall  bedii'niecl  a  prior 
cHtate  uiiilor  tliu  Haniu  HcttlciiK'nt,  witliin  tlie  meaning  of  tluH  clause  ; 
and  an  estate  by  way  of  roHultinf,'  nso  or  trnst  to  or  for  tlie  settlor, 
shall  be  deenit'd  an  estate  under  tliu  same  settlement,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  thia.clanse  ;  ami  an  estate  by  way  of  reHulting  use  or  trust  to  or 
fiT  the  settlor,  shall  bo  deemed  an  estate  under  the  same  settlement, 
within  the  meaning  of  this  clause.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  8.'i,  s.  II. 

E»chof  twoor  11.  Where  two  or  more  persons  are  owners,  under  a  settlement 
more  OWIUT8  i>(    witliin  the  meaning  of  this  Act,    of  a  prior  estate,   the  sole  owner  of 

K  nrior  i^stnto  to 

J)*  the  ikile  j>r<>-  which  estate,  if  there  had  been  only  one,  would  in  respect  thereof  have 
jirittor  M  to  bin  been  the  protector  of  such  settlement,  each  of  such  persons,  in  respect 
**'*''''■  of  such  undivided  share  as  he  could  dispose  of,  shall,  for  all  the  i)ur- 

poses  of  this  Act,  bo  deemed  the  owner  of  a  prior  estate,  and  shall  in 
exclusion  of  the  other  or  others  of  them,  be  the  sole  protector  of  such 
settlement,  to  the  extent  of  such  undivided  share.  C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  83, 
8.  12. 

When  a  married  12.  Where  a  married  woman  would,  if  single,  be  the  protector  of  a 
M^Mb"  ih^^^  settlement  in  respect  of  a  prior  estate,  which  is  not  thereby  settled  or 
lector,  and  agreed,  or  directed  to  be  settled  to  her  separate  use,  she  and  her  hus- 

whcre  she  anU  band  together  shall,  in  respect  of  such  estate,  be  the  protector  of  such 
tog-ether  shall  be  settlement,  and  shall  be  deemed  one  owner:  but  if  such  prior  estate  has 
protector.  by  such  settlement  been  settled  or  agreed,  or  directed  to  be  settled  to 

her  separate  use,  then  she  alone  shall,  in  respect  of  such  estate,  be  the 
protector  of  such  settlement.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  83,  s.  13. 

As  to  estates  13.  Except  in  the  case  of  a  lease  hereinafter  provided  for,  where  an 

restor^^bv"       estate  is  limited  by  a  settlement,  by  way  of  contirmation,  or  where  the 

settlement.  settlement  merely  has  the  effect  of   restoring  an  estate,   in  either  of 

those  cases,  such  estates  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  so  far  as 

regards  the  protector  of  the  settlement,  be  deemed  an  estate  subsisting 

under  such  settlement.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  83,  s.  14. 

As  to  leases  at  14.  Where  a  lease  at  a  rent  is  created  or  confirmed  by  a  settlement, 
rent  created  by   ^^le  person  in  whose  favour  sr.ch  lease   is  created  or  confirmed,  shall 

not,  in  respect  thereof,  be  the  protect(>r  of  such  settlement.     C.  S.  U. 

C.  c.  83,  s.  15. 

Except  in  the  15.  No  woman  in   respect  of  her  dower,  and  (except  in  the  case, 

case  of  a  bare      hereinafter  i)rovided  for,  of  a  bare  trustee  under  a  settlement  made  on 

trustee  isiMiho 

bare  trustee.        or  before  the  tirst  day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
tenant  in  dower,  gix)  no  bare  trustee,  heir,  executor,  administrator  or  assign,  in  respect 
tertor**  ^®  P*^**"    of  any  estate  taken  by  him  as  stich  bare  trustee,  heir,  executor,  admin- 
istrator or  assign,  shall  be  the  protector  of  a  settlement.     C.  S.  U.  C. 
c.  83,  s.  16. 
Who  shall  be  the      16.  Where  under  any  settlement  there  is  more  than  one  estate  prior 
ihe'ownter  of'fh^  ^^  ^"  estate  tail,  and  the  person  who  is  the   owner  within  the  meaning 
prior  estate  is,     of  this  Act,  of  any  such  prior  estate,  in  respect  of  which,   but  for  the 
by  the  last  two     ^^q   last  preceding  clauses,   or  one  of  them,  he  would  have  been  the 
eluded.'  ^^~        protector  of  the  settlement,  is  by  virtue  of  such  clauses,  or  either  of 
them,  excluded  from  being  the  protector — then  the  person  (if  any)  who, 
if  such  estate  did  not  exist,  would  be  the  protector  of  the  settlement, 
shall  be  such  protector.     C.  S,  U.  C.  c.  83,  s.  17. 
Where  in  the  ]  7    Where,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July,   one  thousand  eight 

f^uionof  aiT  hundred  and  forty-six,  an  estate  under  a  settlement  had  been  disposed 
estate  before  the  of,  either  absolutely  or  otherwise,  and  either  for  valuable  consideration 
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or  not,  the  person  who  in  respect  of  such  estate  would,  before  the  first  1st  July,  1846, 
day  of  January,   one  tliousaiid  eight   hundred  and  thirty-four,  have  J^akTthTtenant 
been  the  proper  person  to  liave  made  the  tenant  to  the  writ  of  entry  to  the  writef 
or  other  writ  for  ^suli'uring  a  common  recovery  of  the  lands  entailed  by  entry  in  a 
such  settlement,  shall,  during  the  continuance  of  the  estate  which  con-  thcTp^rotector.*'^ 
f erred  the  right  to  make  the  tenant  to  such  writ  of  entry  or  other  writ, 
be  the  protector  of  such  settlement.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  83,  s.  18. 

18.  Wliere  any  person  having,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July,  one  Where  in  the 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six,  either  for  valuable  consideration  j^L^ft'o  *  „f  jj 
or  not,  disposed  of,  either  absolutely  or  otherwise,  a  remainder  or  re-  reversion  on  or 
version  in  fee  in  any  lands,  or  created  any  estate  out  of  such  remainder  before  the  1st 
or  reversion,  would,  under  this  Act,  if  this  clause  had  not  been  inserted,  tenant  to  'the* 
have   been  the  protector  of  the  settlement  by  which  the   lands  were  writ  of  entry  in 
entailed  in  which  such  remainder  or  reversion  is  subsisting,  and  thereby  ^  recovery  shall 
be  enabled  to  concur  in  the  barring  of   such  remainder  or  reversion, 

which  he  could  not  have  done  if  he  had  not  become  such  protector : 
then  the  person  who,  before  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-four,  would  have  been  the  proper  person  to 
have  made  the  tenant  to  the  writ  of  entry  or  other  writ  for  sufl'ering  a 
common  recovery  of  such  lands,  shall,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
estate  which  conferred  the  right  to  make  the  tenant  to  such  writ  of 
entry  or  other  writ,  be  the  protector  of  such  settlement.  C.  8.  U.  C. 
c,  83,  s.  19. 

19.  Where,  under  any  settlement  of  lands  made  before  the  first  day  where  a  bare 
of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred   and  thirty-four,  the  person  trustee,  &c. 
who,  if  this  Act  had  not  been  passed,  would  have  been  the  proper  per- 
son to  make  the  tenant  to  the  writ  of  entry  or  other  writ  for  sufl'ering 

a  common  recovery  of  such  lands,  for  the  purpose  of  barring  any  estate 
tail  or  other  estate  under  such  settlement,  is  a  bare  trustee,  such 
trustee  shall,  during  the  continuance  of  the  estate  conferring  on  him 
the  right  to  make  the  tenant  to  such  writ  of  entry  or  other  writ,  be  the 
protector  of  such  settlement.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  83,  s.  20. 

20.  Any  settlor  entailing  lands  may  appoint,  by  the  settlement  by  Power  to  any 
which  the  lands  are  entailed,  any  number  of  persons  in  esse,  not  ex-  settlor  to  ap- 
ceeding  three,  and  not  being  aliens,  to  be  protector  of  the  settlement,  ^"^'  ^'^°   "^  '*''■ 
in  lieu  of  the  person  who  would  have  been  the  protector  if  this  clause 

had  not  been  inserted,  and  either  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
period  for  which  such  person  might  have  continued  protector  ;  and, 
by  means  of  a  power  to  be  inserted  in  such  settlement,  to  perpetuate, 
during  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  period,  the  protectorship  of  the 
settlement  in  any  one  person  or  number  of  persons  in  esse,  and  not 
being  an  alien  or  aliens,  whom  the  donee  of  the  power  thinks  proper, 
by  deed,  to  appoint  protector  of  the  settlement,  in  the  place  of  any  one 
person,  or  number  of  persons,  who  may  die,  or  by  deed  relinquish  his 
or  their  office  of  protector  ;  and  the  person  or  persons  so  appointed 
shall,  in  case  of  there  being  no  other  person  then  protector  of  the  set- 
tlement, be  the  protector,  and  shall,  in  case  of  there  being  any 
other  person  then  protector  of  the  settlement,  the  protector  jointly 
with  such  other  person  ;  but  the  number  of  the  persons  to  compose 
the  protector  by  virtue  or  means  of  any  such  appointment,  shall  never 
exceed  three.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  83,  s.  21. 

21.  Every  deed  by  which  a  protector  is  appointed  under  a  power  in  Deeds  appoint 

a  settlement,  and  every  deed   by  which  a  protector  relinquishes  his '"S  protectors  to 
office;  shall  be  void  unless  registered  in   the  Registry  office  of  the    ^  ''^sistered. 
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county  or  other  Rcnistration  DiviHJon  wherein  the  lands  roftirred  to  lie, 
within  six  niontli.s  afti-r  tho  oxocntion  thereof  ;  ami  tliu  jjerson  who, 
but  for  tiio  last  inocoiliiij^  clauso,  wmild  havu  Ixu-n  hkIh  protector  of  tho 
settlenioiit,  may  bo  one  of  the  persons  to  boaj)pointed  protector  under 
that  clause,  if  tho  settlor  thinks  tit,  and  shall,  unless  otherwise  directed 
by  the  settlor,  act  jis  solo  j)rotector,  if  tho  other  jiersons  cori8tit\iting 
the  i>roteclor  have  ceased  to  bo  so  by  death  or  reliiKpiishuient  of  the 
otfice  by  deed,  and  no  other  person  has  been  appointed  in  their  place. 
C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  83,  8.  22. 
Tliuftuirtof  22.   If  any  person,  i>rotector  of  a  settlement,  is  a  lunatic,  idiot,  or  of 

Chamery  to  be  imgound  uiind,  and  whether  he  has  been  foimd  such  by  iiuiuisition  or 
the   |>rotect<ir  I'f  ,  ,       ,,  r   /,,  i     n    i        ^i  .      ^  r  i         ixi 

liumtic,  Ac.  not,  then  tlie  Court  of  Lliancerj*  snail   he  the  i)rotoctor  ot  such  settle- 

ment, in  lieu  of  the  person  who  is  such  lunatic  or  idiot,  or  of  unsound 
mind  as  aforesaid  ;  or,  if  any  person,  protector  of  a  settlement, 
is  convicted  of  treason  or  felony  ;  or,  if  any  person  not  being 
the  owner  of  a  prior  estate  \inder  a  settlement,  is  protector 
of  such  settlement,  and  is  an  infant  ;  or,  if  it  is  uncertain 
whether  such  last  mentioned  person  is  living  or  dead — then  the 
Court  of  Chancery  shall  be  the  protector  of  such  settlement,  in 
lieu  of  the  person  convicted  as  aforesaid,  or  of  the  person  who  is  an 
infant,  or  whose  existence  cannot  be  ascertained  as  aforesaid  ;  or,  if 
any  settlor  entailing  lands  declares,  in  the  settlement  by  which  the 
lands  are  entailed,  that  the  person  who,  as  owner  of  a  prior  estate 
iinder  such  settlement,  would  be  entitled  to  be  protector  of  the  settle- 
ment, shall  not  be  such  protector,  and  does  not  aj)point  any  person  to 
be  protector  in  his  stead,  then  the  said  Court  or  Chancery  shall,  as  to 
the  lands  in  which  such  prior  estate  is  subsisting,  be  the  protector  of 
the  settlement  during  the  continuance  of  such  estate  ;  or,  if  in  any 
other  case,  there  is  subsisting  under  a  settlement  an  estate  prior  to  an 
estate  tail  under  the  same  settlement,  and  such  prior  estate  is  sufficient 
to  qualify  the  owner  thereof  to  be  protector  of  the  settlement,  and 
there  happens  at  any  time  to  be  no  protector  of  the  settlement  as  to  the 
lands  in  which  the  prior  estate  is  subsisting,  the  said  Court  of  Chancery 
shall,  while  there  is  no  such  protector,  and  the  prior  estate  is  subsist- 
ing, be  the  protector  of  the  settlement  as  to  such  lands.  C.  S.  U.  C. 
c.  83,  8.  23. 
Where  there  is  a  23.  If  at  the  time  when  any  person,  actual  tenant  in  tail  of  lands 
consent^reqursite  under  a  settlement,  but  not  entitled  to  the  remainder  or  rever8i(m  in 
to  enable  an  fee  immediately  expectant  on  the  determination  of  his  estate  tail,  is 
tan"to  create  a'"  desirous  of  making  under  this  Act  a  disposition  of  the  lands  entailed, 
larger  estate  there  is  a  protector  of  such  settlement,  then  the  consent  of  such  pro- 
thaii  a  base  fee.  tector  shall  be  requisite  to  enable  such  actual  tenant  in  tail  to  dispose 
of  the  lands  entailed  to  the  full  extent  to  which  he  is  hereinbefore 
authorized  to  disi^ose  of  the  same  ;  but  such  actual  tenant  in  tail  may, 
without  such  consent,  make  a  disposition  under  this  Act  of  the  lands 
entailed,  which  shall  be  good  against  all  persons  who,  by  force 
of  any  estate  tail  vested  in  or  which  might  be  claimed  by,  or 
which  but  for  some  previous  act  or  default  would  have  been  vested  in 
or  might  have  been  claimed  by,  the  person  making  the  disposition  at 
the  time  of  his  making  the  same,  may  claim  the  lands  entailed.  C.  S. 
U.  C.  c.  83,  8.  24. 

VNTiere  a  base  fee  24.  Where  an  estate  tail  has  been  converted  into  a  base  fee,  in  such 
and  a  protector,  case,  SO  long  as  there  is  a  protector  of  the  settlement  by  which  the  es- 
quisite  to  the  ex-  tate  tail  was  created,  the  consent  of  such  protector  shall  be  requisite 
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to  enable  the  person  who  would  have  been  tenant  of  the  estate  tail  if  crcisintr  of  a 
the  same  had  not  been  barred,  to  exercise,  as  to  the  lands  in  respect  of  [^n®"""'  '^'^P*'"'" 
which  there  is  such  protector,  the  power  of  disposition  hereinbefore 
contained.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  83,  s.  25. 

25.  Any  device,  shift,   or  contrivance  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  The  protector  t/> 
control  the  protector  of  a  settlement  in  giving  his  consent,  or  to  pre-  co„**t")ji*in*'the"" 
vent  him  in  any  way  from  using  his  absolute  discretion  in  regard  to  exercise  of  his' 
his  consent,  and  also  any  agreement  entered  into  by  the  protector  of  a  power  of  con- 
settlement  to  withhold  his  consent,  shall  be  void  ;  and  the  protector  of  ^''"'■'"K- 

a  settlement  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  trustee  in  respect  of  his  power 
of  consent  ;  and  a  Court  of  Equity  shall  not  control  or  interfere  to  re- 
strain the  exercise  of  his  power  of  consent,  nor  treat  his  giving  consent 
as  a  breach  of  trust.     C.  S.  U.  C  c.  83,  s.  26. 

26.  The  rules  of  Equity  in  relation  to  dealings  and  transactions  be-  Certain  rules  of 
tween  the  donee   of  a  power  and  any  object  of  the  power  in   whose  appiy^irtween 
favour  the  same  may  be  exercised,  shall  not  be  held  to  apply  to  deal-  the  protector  and 
ings  and  transactions  between  the  protector  of  a  settlement  and  a  tenant  "■  tenant  in  tail. 
in  tail  under  the  same  settlement,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  protector 

giving  his  consent  to  a  disposition  by  a  tenant  in  tail  under  this  Act. 
C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  83,  s.  27. 

27.  Where  a  tenant  in  tail  of  lands  under  a  settlement  has  created  A  voidable  es- 

•_iij  rj.i_  -111  ii-r  r  tilte  by  a  tenant 

m  such  lands,  or  any  of  them,   a  voidable  estate  in  favour  of  a  pur-  j„  taiiin  favour 
chaser  for  valuable  consideration,  shall  afterwards,  by  any  assurance  of  a  purchaser 
other  than  a  lease  not  requiring  enrolment,  makes  a  disposition,  under  gubseoifent'dis- 
this  Act,  of  the  lands  in  which  such  voidable  estate  has  been  created,  position  of  such 
or  any  of  them,   such  disposition,  whatever  its   object  may  be,  and  tenant  in  tail 
whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  the  estate  intended  to  be  thereby  created,  ^"^  ^"j^^  j^^inst 
shall,  if  made  by  the  tenant  in  tail  with  the  consent  of  the  protector  a  purchaser  for 
(if  any)  of  the  settlement,  or  by  the  tenant  in  tail  alone,  if  there  be  no  ^^^"f  without 
such  protector,  have  the  effect  of  conlirming  such  voidable  estate  in 
the  lands  thereby  disposed  of  to  its  full  extent  as  against  all  persons 
except  those  whose  rights  are  saved  by  this  Act ;  but  if,  at  the  time  of 
making  the  disposition,  there  is  a  protector  of  the  settlement,  and  such 
protector  does  not  consent  to  the  disposition,  and  the  tenant  in  tail  is 
not  without  such  consent  capable  under  this  Act  of  confirming  the 
voidable  estate  to  its  full  extent,  then   such  disposition  shall  have  the 
effect  of  confirming  such  voidable   estate  so  far  as  such  tenant  in  tail 
would  then  be  capable  under  this  Act  of  confirming  the  same  without 
such  consent  ;  but  if  such  disposition  is  made  to  a  purchaser  for  valu- 
able consideration,  not  having  express  notice  of  the  voidable  estate, 
then  and  in  such  case  the   voidable  estate  shall  not  be  confirmed  as 
against  such  purchaser  and  the  person  claiming  under  him.     C.  S.  U. 
C.  c.  83,  s.  28. 

28.  If  a  base  fee  in  any  lands,  and  the  remainder  or  reversion  in  fee  Base  fees  when 
in  the  same  lands,  were  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  May,  one  thousand  [J,""*^ j"*'*^  ^^^ 
eight  hundred  and  forty-six,  or  at  any  time  since  have  been,  or  after  reversions  en- 
this  Act  takes  effect  are  united  in  the  same  person,  and  there  is  no  in-  'arsred  instead 
termediate  estate  between  the  base  fee  and  the  remainder  or  reversion,  °     em^  merge  . 
then  the  base  fee  shall  not  merge,  but  shall  be  ipso  facto  enlarged  into 

as  large  an  estate  as  the  tenant  in  tail,  with  the  consent  of  the  pro- 
tector, if  anj^,  might  have  created  by  any  disposition  under  this  Act,  if 
such  remainder  or  reversion  had  been  vested  in  any  other  person.  C. 
S.  U.  C.c.  83,3.29. 
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Tenant  in  Uil 
ui»y  niaku  >  tWn- 

IMlsltllMI  I'V  iIomI 
tint  not  bv  will 
or  oiDlriu-t,  ami 
if  It  niurricil 
woiiiiin,  uiiiU>r 
Tlio  XUrrU'il 
Wouiun's  Ki'ul 
lUmte  Act. 


Rev.  Stat.  c.  127. 


Every  assurance 
)iv  a  tenant  in 
tail,  except  a 
lease  not  exceed- 
inir  21  vears  or 
not  exceoilintj  12 
months  ata  rack- 
rent,  or  five- 
sixths  of  a  rack- 
rent,  to  be  ino- 
perative unless 
re^'i:itereU  within 
six  months. 

Consent  of  pro- 
tector to  be  by 
the  same  or  a 
distinct  deed. 


If  by  distinct 
deed,  to  be 
deemed  unquali- 
fied unless  other- 
wise e.\pressed. 


Protector  not  to 
revoke  his 
consent. 

A  married  wo- 
man protector. 


Consent  by 
distinct  deed 
void,  unless 
registered  with 
or  before 
assurance. 


Equitable 
jurisdiction  of 
the  Courts 
excluded  from 
giving  any  effect 
to  dispositions 
Id  tail,  etc. 


2U.  Every  tlisiiosition  <>f  limds  uiidor  tliis  Act  liy  a  tenant  in  tail 
tlioroof  hIiuU  1)0  I'U'ecti'tl  \>y  huuio  <»no  «>f  the  as.siiruiicoa  (not  being  ft 
will)  by  which  Huch  teniint  in  tiiil  cDnhl  have  made  the  dispoHitiun  if 
his  estate  were  an  estate  at  Law  in  fee  simple  absfduto  ;  but  no  dispo- 
sition by  a  tenant  in  tail  shall  bo  of  any  force,  either  at  Law  or  in 
Eiinity,  under  this  Act,  unless  made  or  evidenced  by  deed  ;  and  no 
dis[)o3ition  by  a  tenant  in  tail  rostinj^  fidy  in  contract,  either  exju'eHS 
or  implied,  or  otherwise,  and  whether  supported  by  a  valuable  or  meri- 
torious consideration  or  not,  shall  be  of  any  force  at  Law  or  in  Ecjuity 
under  this  Act,  notwithstandinf;  such  disposition  is  made  or  evidenced 
by  deed  ;  and,  if  the  tenant  in  tail  makiny  the  disposition  is  a  married 
woman,  any  deed  executed  by  her  for  eirecting  tht;  disposition  shall  be 
made  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  ''  The  Murrivd  Wonuin'a 
Real  E.sMe  Act."     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  83,  ss.  WO  it  43  ;  30  V.  c.  18,  s.  3. 

30.  No  assurance  by  whicli  any  dispo8iti(»n  of  lands  is  efTected  under 
this  Act  bj'  a  tenant  in  tail  thereof  (except  a  lease  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  twenty-one  years,  to  commence  from  the  date  of  such  lease, 
or  from  any  time  not  exceeding  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  such 
lease,  where  a  rent  is  thereby  reserved,  which,  at  the  time  of  granting 
sucli  a  lease  is  rack-rent,  or  not  less  than  five-sixth  parts  of  a  rack-rent) 
shall  have  any  operation  under  this  Act  unless  it  is  registered  in  the 
Registry  Otiice  of  the  County  or  other  Registration  l)ivi8ion  wherein 
the  lands  referred  to  lie,  within  six  months  after  the  execution  thereof. 
C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  83,  s.  31. 

31.  The  consent  of  the  protector  of  a  settlement  to  the  disposition 
under  this  Act  of  a  tenant  in  tail,  shall  be  given  either  by  the  same 
assurance  bj'  which  the  disposition  is  effected,  or  by  a  deed  distinct 
from  the  assurance,  and  executed  either  on  or  at  any  time  before  the 
day  on  which  the  assurance  is  made,  otherwise  the  consent  shall  be 
void.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  83,  s.  32. 

32.  If  the  protector  of  a  settlement  gives  his  consent  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  a  tenant  in  tail  by  a  distinct  deed,  it  shall  be  considered  that 
such  protector  has  given  an  absolute  and  unqualified  consent,  unless 
in  such  deed  he  refers  to  the  particular  assurance  by  which  the  dispo- 
sition is  effected,  and  confines  his  consent  to  the  disposition  thereby 
made.     C.  IS.  U.  C.  c.  83,  s.  33. 

33.  The  protector  of  a  settlement,  who,  under  this  Act  has  given  his 
consent  to  the  disposition  of  a  tenant  in  tail,  shall  not  revoke  such 
consent.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  83,  s.  34. 

34.  Any  married  woman,  being,  either  alone  or  jointly  with  her 
husband,  protector  of  a  settlement,  may,  under  this  Act,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  she  were  a  feme  sole,  give  her  consent  to  the  disposition 
of  a  tenant  in  tail.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  83,  s.  35. 

35.  The  consent  of  a  protector  to  the  disposition  of  a  tenant  in  tail 
shall,  if  given  by  a  deed  distinct  from  the  assurance  by  which  the  dis- 
position is  effected  by  the  tail,  be  void,  unless  such  deed  is  registered 
in  the  Registry  Office  of  the  County  or  other  Registration  Division 
wherein  the  lands  referred  to  lie,  either  at  or  before  the  time  of  the 
registration  of  the  assurance.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  83,  s.  30. 

36.  In  cases  of  disposition  of  lands  under  this  Act  by  tenants  in  tail 
thereof,  and  also  in  cases  of  consents  by  protectors  of  settlements  to 
dispositions  of  lands  under  this  Act  by  tenants  in  tail  thereof,  the 
equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  shall  be  altogether  excluded,  either 
on  behalf  of  a  person  claiming  for  a  valuable  or  meritorious  considera- 
tion, or  not,  in  regard  to  the  specific  performance  of  contracts  and  the 
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supplying  of  defects  in  the  execution  either  of  the  powers  of  disposition 
given  by  this  Act  to  tenants  in  tail,  or  of  the  powers  of  consent  given 
by  this  Act  to  protectors  of  settlements,  and  the  supplying  under  any 
circumstances  of  the  want  of  execution  of  such  powers  of  disposition 
and  ci>nsent  respectively,  and  in  regard  to  giving  effect  in  any  other 
manner  to  any  act  or  deed  by  a  tenant  in  tail  or  protector  of  a  settle- 
ment, which,  in  a  Court  of  Law,  would  not,  but  for  the  provisions 
conferring  equitable  jinisdiction  on  Courts  of  Law  enacted  by  "  T/ie  36  V.  c,  8. 
Admiinstrativn  of  Justice  Act  of  1873,''  and  re-enacted  in  these  Re- 
vised Statutes,  be  an  effectual  disposition  or  consent  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  Act  ;  and  no  disposition  of  land  under  this  Act  by  a  tenant 
in  tail  thereof  in  E([iiit)',  and  no  consent  by  a  protector  of  a  settle- 
ment to  a  disposition  of  land  under  this  Act  by  a  tenant  in  tail  thereof 
in  Equity,  shall  be  of  any  force,  unless  such  disposition  or  consent 
would,  in  case  of  an  estate  tail  at  Law,  be  an  efi'ectiial  disposition  or 
consent  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act  in  a  Court  of  Law,  but  for  the 
provisions  aforesaid.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  83,  s.  37. 

37.  In  every  case  in  which  the  Coux't  of  Chancery  is  the  protector  of  when  the  Court 
a  settlement,  such  Court,  while  protector  of  such  settlement,  shall,  on  of  Chancerj' may 
motion  or  petition  in  a  summary  way  by  a  tenant  in  tail  under  such  cUs'positionVv  a 
settlement,  have  full  power  to  consent  to  a  disposition,  under  this  Act,  tenant  in  tail, 
by  such  tenant  in  tail  ;  and  the  disposition  to  be  made  by  such  tenant  ^"^  ^,^^^  ^^^^ 
in  tail  ;  and  the  disposition  to  be  made  by  such  tenant  in  tail  upon  thought 

such  motion  or  petion  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  such  as  may  be  approved  necessary, 
of  by  the  said  Court,  and  the  said  Court  may  make  such  orders  in  the 
matter  as  may  be  thought  necessarj'  ;  and  if  such  Court,  in  lieu  of  any 
such  person  as  aforesaid,  is  the  protector  of  a  settlement,  and  there  is 
any  other  person  protector  of  the  same  settlement  jointly  with  such 
person  as  aforesaid,  then  and  in  every  such  case  the  disposition  by  the 
tenant  in  tail,  though  approved  of  as  aforesaid,  shall  not  be  valid, 
unless  such  other  person,  being  protector  as  aforesaid,  consents  thereto 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  consent  of  the  protector  is  by  this  Act  re- 
quired to  be  given.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  83,  s.  38. 

38.  In  every  case  in  which  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  the  i^rotector  Order  of  the 
of  a  settlement,  no   document  or  instrimient,  as  evidence  of  the  con-  ^'^^^\  of  Chan- 
sent  of  such  protector  to  the  disposition  of  a  tenant  in  tail  under  such  evidence  of 
settlement,  shall  be  requisite  beyond  the  order  in  obedience  to  which  consent. 

the  disposition  has  been  made.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  83,  s.  39. 

39.  Lands  to  be  sold,  whether  freehold  or  leasehold,  or  of  any  other  Mode  of  disposi- 
tenure,  where  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  thereof  is  subject  to  be  tion  of  money 
invested  in  the  purchase  of  land  to  be  settled,  so  that  any  person,  if  fnvist'ed*?iUande. 
the  lands  were  purchased,  would  have  an  estate  tail  therein,  and  also  to  be  entaUed. 
money  subject  to  be  invested  in  the  purchase  of  lands  to  be  settled,  so 

that  any  person,  if  the  lands  were  purchased,  would  have  an  estate  tail 
therein,  shall,  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  be  treated  as  the  lands 
to  be  purchased,  and  be  considered  subject  to  the  same  estates  as  the 
lands  to  be  purchased  would,  if  purchased,  have  been  actually  subject 
to  ;  and  all  the  previous  clauses  in  this  Act,  so  far  as  circumstances 
will  admit,  shall,  in  the  case  of  lands  to  be  sold  as  aforesaid,  being 
either  freehold  or  leasehold,  or  of  any  other  tenure,  apply  to  such 
lands  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  lands  had  to  be  purchased  with  the 
money  to  arise  from  the  sale  thereof  were  directed  to  be  freehold,  and 
were  actually  purcharsed  and  settled  ;  and  shall,  in  the  case  of  money 
subject  to  be  invested  in  the  purchase  of  lands  to  be  so  settled  as  afore- 
said, apply  to  such  money  in  the  same  manner  as  if  such  money  were 
directed  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  freehold  lands,  and  such 
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lands  were  ftctiiiilly  i)iirclmscd  nnd  sottlod  ;  except  tliat  in  every  v.«v>, 
wlmro  nndcr  this  clause  a  dispimition  is  to  bo  made  of  leasehold  lunda 
for  years  absolute  (»r  dott'rMiiiiaMe,  so  circumstanced  as  aforesaid,  or  (»f 
money  so  circumstanced  Jis  aforesaid,  such  leasidiold  lands  or  money 
shall,  as  t<j  the  person  in  whose  favour  or  for  whoso  benetit  the  disp(j- 
sitiun  is  made,  bo  treated  as  personal  estate,  and  the  assiirance  by 
which  the  disjiosition  of  stich  leasehold  lands  or  money  is  efl'ected  shall 
be  an  assignment  by  deeil,  which  shall  h  ive  no  operation  under  this 
Act  unless  registered  in  the  Registry  Ottice  of  the  County  or  other 
Registration  Division  in  which  the  lands  therein  referred  to  lie,  within 
six  months  after  the  execution  thereof.      C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  83,  8.  40. 


H 


CAP.  CV. 

An  Act  respecting  the  Descent  of  Real  Property, 

ER  MAJESTY,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  couBent  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  enacts  as  follows  : — 


Short  title.  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "  TJie  Real  Estate  Succession  Act." 

♦  *  *  *  « 


Descents  since 
the  1st  Jauuan', 
1352. 


Interpretation 
as  to  sections 
22  to  4S. 

"Realesute." 


"Inheritance." 


Interpretation 
as  to  sections 
22  to  48. 


Interpretation 
as  to  sections 
22  to  48. 


DESCENTS   ON   AND   AFTER   IST  OF  JANUARY,    1852. 

18.  The  twenty-seven  sections  numbered  from  twenty-two  to  forty- 
eight,  both  included,  shall  apply  retrospectively  to  the  first  day  of 
January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two,  inclusive,  and 
also  prospectively,  as  the  case  may  he,  and  shall  be  construed  as  if  the 
same  had  been  passed  on  the  said  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-two.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  82,  s.  22. 

19.  In  the  said  twenty-seven  sections  of  this  Act  numbered  from 
twenty-two  to  forty-eight,  both  inclusive — 

1.  "  Real  Estate"  shall  be  construed  to  include  every  estate,  inter- 
est and  right,  legal  and  equitable,  held  in  fee  simple  or  for  the  life  of 
another  (except  as  in  the  fortieth  section  is  excepted)  in  lands,  tene- 
ments and  hereditaments  in  Ontario,  but  not  such  as  are  determined 
or  extinguished  by  the  death  of  the  intestate  seised  or  possessed  there- 
of, or  so  otherwise  entitled  thereto,  nor  to  leases  for  years  ;  and 

2.  "  Inheritance,"  as  therein  used,  shall  be  understood  to  mean  real 
estate  as  herein  defined,  descended  or  succeeded  to,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  said  twenty-seven  sections.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  82,  s.  50. 

20.  Whenever  in  the  said  sections,  numbered  from  twenty-two  to 
forty-eight,  both  included,  any  person  is  described  as  living,  it  shall  be 
understood  that  he  was  living  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  intestate 
from  whom  the  descent  or  succession  came,  and  whenever  any  person 
is  described  as  having  died,  it  shall  be  understood  that  he  died  before 
such  intestate.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  82,  s.  51. 

21.  Wherever  in  any  of  the  said  sections  the  expressions  "  where 
the  estate  came  to  the  intestate  on  the  part  of  the  father  "  (or  "  mo- 
ther "),  as  the  case  may  be,  are  used,  the  same  shall  be  construed  to 
include  every  case  where  the  inheritance  came  to  the  intestate  by  de- 
vise, gift  or  descent  from  the  parent  referred  to,  or  from  any  relative 
of  the  blood  of  such  parent.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  82,  s.  52. 
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22.  Wherever  any  person  dies  seised  in  fee  simple  or  for  the  life  of  How  real  estate 
another  of  any  real  estate  in  Ontario,  without  having  lawfully  devised  JJ '  f "g'o^J^^ter 
the  same,  such  real  estate  shall  descend  or  pass  by  way  of  succession  ist  January, 

in  manner  following,  that  is  to  say  : —  1*52,  shall 

Firstly.  To  his  lineal  descendants,  and  those  claiming  by  or  under    ****"  " 
them,  per  stirpes ; 

Secondly.  To  his  father  ; 

Thirdly.  To  his  mother  ;  and 

Fourthly.  To  his  collateral  relatives, 
subject  in  all  cases  to  the  rules  and  regulations  hereinafter  prescribed. 
C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  82,  s.  23. 

23.  If  the  intestate  leaves  several  descendants  in  the  direct  line  of  As  to  descend- 
lineal  descent,  and  all  of  equal  degree  of  consanguinity  to  such  intes-  decrees ^oTcon- 
tate,  the  inheritance  shall  descend  to  such  persons  in  equal  parts,  sanguinity. 
however  remote  from  the  intestate  the  common  degree  of  consangui- 
nity may  be.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  82,  s.  24. 

24.  If  any  one  or  more  of  the  children  of  such  intestate  are  living  it  some  children 
and  any  one  or  more  are  dead,  the  inheritance  shall  descend  to  the  be  living  and 
children  who  are  living,  and  to  the  descendants  of  such  children  as  leavinc  issue. 
have  died  ;  so  that  each  cliild  who  is  living  shall  inherit  sucji  share  as 

would  have  descended  to  him  if  all  the  children  of  the  intestate,  who 
have  died  leaving  issue,  had  been  living  ;  and  so  that  the  descendants 
of  each  child  who  is  dead  shall  inherit  in  equal  shares  the  share  which 
their  parent  would  have  received  if  living.    C .  S.  U.  C.  c  82.  s.  25. 

25.  The  rule  of  descent  prescribed  in  the  last  preceding  section  shall  Same  rule  as  to 
apply  in  every  case  where  the  descendants  of  the  intestate,  entitled  to  ants^in  un^equal 
share  in  the  inheritance,  are  of  unequal  degrees  of  consanguinity  to  degrees  of 
the  intestate,  so  that  those  who  are  in  the  nearest  degree  of  consan-  consangumity. 
guinity  shall  take  the  shares  which  would  have  descended  to  them. 

had  all  the  descendants  in  the  same  degree  of  consanguinity  who  had 
died  leaving  issue,  been  living,  and  so  that  the  issue  of  the  descend- 
ants who  have  died,  shall  respectively  take  the  shares  which  their 
parents,  if  living,  would  have  received.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  82,  s.  26. 

26.  In  case  the  intestate  dies  without  lawful  descendants  and  leav-  if  the  intestate 
ing  a  father,  then  the  inheritance  shall  go  to  such  father,  unless  the  leaves  no  des- 
inheritance  came  to  the  intestate  on  the  part  of  his  mother,  and  such  father,  mother, 
mother  is  Living  ;  and  if  such  mother  is  dead,  the  inheritance  descend-  &c. 

ing  on  her  part  shall  go  to  the  father  for  life,  and  the  reversion  to  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  intestate  and  their  descendants,  according 
to  the  law  of  inheiitance  by  collateral  relatives  hereinafter  provided  ; 
and  if  there  are  no  such  brothers  and  sisters,  or  their  descendants 
living,  such  inheritance  shall  descend  to  the  father.  C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  82, 
s.  27. 

27.  If  the  intestate  died  without  descendants  and  leaving  no  father,  n  there  be  no 
or  leaving  a  father  not  entitled  to  take  the  inheritance  under  the  last  father  entitled 
preceding  section,  and  leaving  a  mother  and  brothers  or  sisters,  or  the  ^°  ™  ^^^  ' 
descendants  of  brothers  or  sisters,  then  the  inheritance  shall  descend 

to  the  mother  during  her  life,  and  the  reversion  to  such  brothers  or 
sisters  of  the  intestate,  as  are  living,  and  the  descendants  of  such  as 
are  dead,  according  to  the  same  law  of  inheritance  hereinafter  pro- 
vided ;  and  if  the  intestate  in  such  case  leaves  no  brother  or  sister,  nor 
any  descendant  of  any  brother  or  sister,  the  inheritance  shall  descend 
to  the  mother.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  82,  s.  28. 
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And  If  there  it 
iivilhrr  father 
nor  luuthiT 


Succession  of  j 
brothers  ami 
sisters  and  their 
tleiicenilants. 


As  to  such  des- 
cendants in  un- 
ecjual  degrees. 


If  there  be  no 
heir  under  the 
preceding  sec- 
tions. 


Further  provi- 
sion. 


Further  provi- 
sion if  the  estate 
came  on  the 
mother's  side. 


If  it  came 
neither  on  fa- 
ther's nor 
mother's  side. 


Uft.  If  there  is  no  fiifhor  or  inotlier  capablo  of  inheriting  the  ostato, 
it  Htmll  (ioscond  in  llio  casus  lu'reinaftor  Hpocilitdl  to  thu  collatoral  rohi- 
tivcs  of  tlio  intustate  ;  and  if  thoro  aro  sevoral  of  such  relatives  all  of 
equal  ileyreo  of  consanj^iiinity  to  tho  intestate,  the  inheritance  shall 
descend  to  them  in  ecuuil  par's,  however  remote  from  the  intestate  the 
common  degree  of  con.sanguinity  may  be.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  82,  s.  29. 

29.  If  all  tlie  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  intisstate  are  living,  tho  in- 
lieritaiice  shall  descend  to  such  brothers  and  sisters  ;  and  if  any  one 
or  more  of  them  are  living  and  any  one  or  more  are  dead,  then  to  the 
brothers  and  si.sters  and  every  of  them  who  are  living,  and  to  the  des- 
cendants of  such  brothers  and  si.sters  as  have  died,  S"  tliat  each  brother 
or  sister  who  is  living  shall  inherit  such  share  as  would  have  descended 
to  him  or  her,  if  all  the  brotliers  or  sisters  of  the  intestate  who  have 
died  leaving  issue  had  been  living,  and  so  that  such  descendants  shall 
inherit  in  eijual  shares  the  share  which  tlieir  parent,  if  living,  would 
have  received.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  82,  s.  30. 

30.  The  same  law  of  inheritance  prescribed  in  tho  last  section  shall 
prevail  as  to  the  other  direct  lineal  descendants  of  every  brother  and 
sister  of  the  intestate,  to  the  remotest  degree,  wiierever  such  descen- 
dants aro  of  unequal  degrees.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  82,  s.  31. 

31.  If  there  is  no  heir  entitled  to  take  under  any  of  the  preceding 
thirteen  sections,  the  inheritance  if  the  same  came  to  the  intestate  ou 
the  part  of  his  father,  shall  descend : 

Fimtlij. — To  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  father  of  the  intestate  in 
equal  shires,  if  all  are  living  ; 

S<'ru)idhj.  —  If  one  or  more  are  living,  and  one  or  more  have  died 
leaving  issue,  then  to  svzch  brothers  and  sisters  as  are  living,  and  to 
the  descendants  of  such  of  the  said  brothers  and  sisters  as  have  died — 
in  equal  shares  ; 

Thirdly.  — li  all  such  brothers  and  sisters  have  died,  then  to  their 
descendants  ;  and  in  all  such  cases  the  inheritance  shall  descend  in  the 
same  uianner  as  if  all  such  brothers  and  sisters  had  been  the  brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  intestate.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  82,  s.  32. 

32.  If  there  be  no  brothers  or  sisters,  or  any  of  them,  of  the  father 
of  the  intestate,  and  no  descendahts  of  such  brothers  or  sisters,  then 
the  inheritance  shall  descend  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  mother 
of  the  intestate,  and  to  the  descendants  of  such  of  the  said  brothers 
and  sisters  as  have  died,  or  if  all  have  died,  then  to  their  descendants, 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  all  such  brothers  and  sisters  had  been  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  father.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  82,  s.  33. 

33.  In  all  cases  not  provided  for  by  the  fifteen  next  preceding  sec- 
tions, where  the  inheritance  came  to  the  intestate  on  the  part  of  his 
mother,  the  same,  instead  of  descending  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  of 
the  intestate's  father,  and  their  descendants,  as  prescribed  in  the 
thirty-first  section,  shall  descend  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  in- 
testate's mother,  and  to  their  descendants  as  directed  in  the  last  pre- 
ceding section  ;  and  if  there  are  no  such  brothers  and  sisters  or  des- 
cendants of  them,  then  the  inheritance  shall  descend  to  the  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  their  descendants,  of  the  intestate's  father,  as  before 
prescribed.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  82,  s.  34. 

34.  In  cases  where  the  inheritance  did  not  come  to  the  intestate 
on  the  part  of  either  the  father  or  the  mother,  the  inheritance  shall 
descend  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  both  of  the  father  and  mother  of 
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the  intestate  in  eqnal  shares,  and  tn  their  descendants,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  all  such  bruthers  and  sisters  had  been  the  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  intestate.     0.  S.  U.  C.  c.  82,  s.  35. 

35.  Relatives  of  the  half  blood  shall  inherit  equally  with  those  of  "a"  blood  to 
the  whole  blood  in  the  same  degree,  and  the  descendants  of  such  rela-  ^hofe^ blood! 
.tives  shall  inherit  in  the  same  manner  as  tiie  descendants  of  the  v/hole 
blood,  unless  the  inheritance  came  to  the  intestate  by  descent,  devise 
or  gift  from  some  one  of  his  ancestors  ;  in  which  case  all  those  who 
are  not  of  the  blo<jd  of  such  ancestor  shall  be  excluded  from  such  in- 
heritance.    C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  82,  8.  36. 

3G.   On  failure  of  heirs  under  the  preceding  rules,  the  inheritance  In  ca-ses  not 
shall  descend  to  the  remaining  next  of  kin  of  the  intestate,  according  ^l"^^^^'^  j^""' 
to  the  rules  in  the  English  Statute  of  Distribution  of  Personal  Estate,  c.  lo,  and  29 
C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  82,  s.  37.  !''»'■■  "■  "■  3. 

'  to  ap|)ly. 

37.  Wherever  there  is  but  one  person  entitled  to  inherit  according  coheirs  to  take 
to  the  provisions  of  the  eighteenth  and  following  sections  of  this  Act,  ^s  tenants  in 
he  shall  take  and  hold   the  inheritance  solely  ;  and  wherever  an  in-  '-°"™°"- 
heritance,  or  a  share  of  an  inheritance,   descends  to  several  persons 

under  such  provisions,  they  shall  take   as  tenants  in  common,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  respectivi3  rights.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  82,  s.  38. 

38.  Descendants  and  relatives   of  the  intestate  begotten  before  his  Descendants  &c., 
■death,  but  born  thereafter,  shall  in  all  cases  inherit  in  the  same  man-  oHntestate'^to'^'* 
ner  as  if  they  had  been  born  in  the  lifetime  of  the  intestate  and  had  inherit. 
survived  him.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  82,  s.  39. 

39.  Children  and  relatives  who  are  illegitimate  shall  not  be  entitled  illegitimate  per- 
to  inherit  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  82,  -nhent"*  ^^ 

a.  40. 

40.  The  estate  of  the  husband  as  tenant  by  the  curtes}',  or  by  a  wi-  Curtesy, 

dow  as  tenant  in  dower,  shall  not  be  affected  by  any  of  the  provisions  of  estates *by  deed 
the  last  preceding  twenty-two  sections  of  this  Act,  nor  shall  the  same  or  will,  excepted, 
aflfect  any  limitation  of  anjj^  estate  by  deed  or  will,  or  any  estate  which, 
although  held  in  fee  simple  or  for  the  life  of  another,  is  so  held  in 
trust  for  any  other  person,  but  all  such  estates  shall  remain,  pass  and 
descend,  as  if  the  last  twenty- two  sections  of  this  Act  numbered  from 
eighteen  to  thirty-nine,  both  included,  had  not  been  passed.  C.  S.  17. 
C.  c.  82,  s.  41. 

41.  If  any  child  of  an  intestate  has  been  advanced  by  the  intestate  Cases  of  children 
by  settlement,  or  portion  of  real  or  jiersonal  estate,  or  both  of   them,  '^'''^°  ^^d.%  ^^^^ 
and  the  same  has  been  so  expressed  by  the  intestate  in  writing,  or  so  settlement,  etc. 
acknowledged  in  writing  by  the   child,   the   value   thereof   shall   be 
reckoned,  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  only,  as  part  of  tlie  real  and 

personal  estate  of  such  intestate  descendible  to  his  heirs,  and  to  be 
distributed  to  his  next  of  kin  according  to  law  ;  and  if  such  advance- 
ment is  equal  or  superior  to  the  amount  of  the  share  which  such  child 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  of  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  the 
deceased,  as  above  reckoned,  then  such  child  and  his  descendants  shall 
be  excluded  from  any  share  in  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  the  in- 
testate.    C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  82,  s.  42. 

42.  If  such  advancement  is  not  equal  to  such  share,  such  child  and  If  such  advancc- 
his  descendants  shall    be  entitled   to   receive   so    much    only    of   the  "q^J'al. 
personal  estate,  and  to  inherit  so  much  only  of  the  real  estate,    as   is 

sufficient  to  make  all  the  shares  of  the  children  in  such  real  and 
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personal  osiiite  nnti  advancoinoiit  to  bu  eipial,  an  nuarlv  aa  can  be  esti- 
niatt'd.     C.  S.  U.  (J.  c.  81i,  a.   4;{. 

Value  of  pro-         -^^ .  Tlio  valuo-t>f  any  real  or  personal  estate  ho   advanced   shall   be 

iHrt\  luixBiKud.  i^uemed  to  be  that,  if  any,  whicli  Ims  been  acknowledged  by  the  child 

t»  iiim  tc .    j^^^  ^^j^y  instrument  in  writin;^,  otluTwiHu  such  valuo  shall  bo  estimated 

according  to  the   value   of   the   property   wlien  given.      C  S.  U.  C.  c. 

82,  a.   44. 

E«luoatl<iii,  etc.,      44.   The  maintaining  or  educatiiig,  or  the  giving  of  money  to  a  child, 
luK  utiviiiiee-       without  a  view  to  a  portioTi  or  settlement  in  life,  shall  not  be  deemed 

an   advancement   within   the   meaning   of   this  Act.     C.  S.   U.  C.  c. 

82,  8.  45. 

As  to  the  pur-         45.   The  parties  authorized  to   m.iko   partition  of   any   such  estate 

ihiuse  by  any  <)(  }^(.c,,,.,li„g  to  law  shall  receive  from  any  of   the  persons  entitled  to  a 

csUHriVVca"  '^^   share  of  such  real  estate,  an  otter  or  proposition  to  purcha.se  tlie  share 

estate  iiubjtct  to  or  shares  of  the  other  parties  interested  therein ,  giving  the  preference 

partition.  ^^   ^^^  person  who  would   have    been   heir-at-law   thereto,    had    the 

eighteenth  and  following  sections  of  this  Act  not  been   passed  ;  and 

next   after   such   heir-at-law,    giving    such  preference   to  the   several 

persons  successively  who  would  have  been  such   heir-at-law,   had  the 

said  last  mentioned  sections  of  this  Act  not  been  passed,  and  had  those 

persons  preceding  them  respectively  in  the  series    of   such  preference 

been  dead  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  intestate.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c. 

82,  s.  4G. 

Particulars  of  46.  The  parties  so  authorized  to  make  such  partition  shall  certify 

offer  to  purchase  particularly  to  the  Court  in  which  proceedings  for  a  partition  are 
the  Court'  ^  "  Commenced  or  pending,  the  particulars  of  such  offer  or  proposition  to 
purchase,  the  nature,  quantity  and  value  of  the  estate  or  share  pro- 
posed to  be  purchased,  and  whether  they  advise  such  offer  or  proposi- 
tion to  be  accepted  or  rejected,  and  their  reasons  therefor.  C.  S.  U. 
C.  0.  82,  s.  47. 

Any  Court  47.  Any  Court  authorized  to  make  partition  of  real  estate   may 

authorized  to       direct   a   sale   of   the  same   if  it  thinks  it  right  so  to  do,  upon  the 
niaytlirecVasaie.  application  of  any  of  the  parties  beneficially  interested  therein,  giving 
ffiviiiif  prefer-      however  the  preference  at  all   times  to  the  person  who   would   have 
auiaw"  ^^^  '"^"^~  b(!en  the  heir-at-law  to  such  real  estate  had  the  eighteenth  and  follow- 
ing sections  of  this  Act  not  been  passed,  and  after  such   heir-at-law, 
then  giving  such  preference  to  the  several  persons   successively  who 
would    have    been    such    heir-at-law,    had   the   said   last  mentioned 
sections  of  this  Act  not  been  passed,  and  had  those  persons  preceding 
them  respectively  in    the  series  of  such  preference  been  dead  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  the  intestate.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  82,  s.  48. 

Terms  on  which  48.  Every  such  preference  shall  be  upon  and  subject  to  such  terms, 
preference  to  be  security  and  conditioiis  as  the  Court  thinks  it  right  to  direct.  C.  S. 
^'''="-  U.  C.  c.  82,  s.  49. 

CAP.   CVI. 

An  Act  respecting  Wills. 


H 


ER  MAJESTY,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  enacts  as  follows  : — 


Short  title.  3.  This  Act  shall  be  cited  as  '' TJie  Wills  Act  of  Ontario." 
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WILLS   BEFORE    IST   JANUARY,    1874. 

2.  In  the  three  next  succeeding  sections  of  this  Act  nuiubered  three  "  Land." 
to  five  inchisive,  the  word  "land  "  shall  extend  to  messuages,  and  all 
other  hereditaments,  whether  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  and  to  money 

to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  land,  and  to  chattels  and  other  per- 
sonal property  transmissible  to  heirs,  and  also  to  r.ny  .share  of  the 
same  heredit.iments  and  propi-rtii-R,  or  any  of  theni,  and  to  any  estate 
of  inheritance,  or  estate  for  any  life  or  lives,  or  other  estate  transmis- 
sible to  heirs,  and  to  any  possibility,  right  or  title  of  entry  or  action, 
and  any  other  interest  capable  of  being  inherited,  and  whether  the 
same  estates,  possibilities,  rights,  titles  and  interests,  or  any  of  them, 
are  in  possession,  reversion,  remainder  or  contingency.  (J.  S.  U.  C. 
c.  82,  s.  14. 

3.  Wliere  a  will  made  before  and  not  re-executed,  republished  or  Estates  acquired 
revived  after  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  after  the  making 
seventy-four,  by  any  person  dying  after  the  sixtli  day  of  March,  one  by'the' wm^vhere 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four,  contains  a  devise  in  any  form  such  intentio«  is 
of  words  of  all  such  real  estate  as  the  testator  dies  seised  or  possessed  expressed. 

of,  or  of  any  part  or  portion  thereof,  such  will  .shall  be  valid  and  effec- 
tual to  pass  any  land  acquired  by  the  devisor  after  the  making  of  such 
will,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  title  thereto  had  been  acquired  be- 
fore the  making  thereof.  C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  S'2.  s.  11  ;  see  36  V.  c.  20,  ss. 
2&46. 

4.  Wherever  land  is  devised  in  any  such  will  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  a  devise  of  land 
considered  that  the  devisor  intended  to  devise  all  such  estate  as  he  was  ^•^^•'  ^^  *^'^®''  '■^ 
seised  of  in  the  same  land,  w'hether  in  fee  simple  or  otherwise,  unless  estafe^  t1[e  te^- 
it  appears  upon  the  face  of  such  will  that  he  intended  to  devise  only  tatorhad  in  the 
an  estate  for  life,  or  other  estate  less  than  he  was  seised  of  at  the  time  co"iJr^v'^inten- 
of  making  the  will  containing  such  devise.  C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  82,  s.  12  ;  tion  is  expressed. 
see  30  \.  c.  20,  ss.  2  &  46. 

5.  Any  vrill  affecting  land  executed  after  the  sixth  day  of  March,  Witnesses  need 
1834,  and  before  the  first  day  of  January,  1874,  in  the  presence  of  and  °^'  subscribe  in 
attested  by  two  or  more  witnesses,  shall  have  the  same   validity  and  t^e  testator, 
effect  as  if  executed  in  the  presence  of  and  attested  by  three  witnesses  ; 

and  it  shall  be  sufficient  if  such  witnesses  subscribed  their  names  in 
presence  of  each  other,  although  their  names  were  not  subscribed  in 
presence  of  the  testator.  C.  S.  TJ.  0.  c.  82,  s.  13;  see  36  V.  c.  20,  ss. 
2&46. 

6.  After  the  fourth  day  of  May,  1859,  and  before  the  first  day  of  win  by  married 
January,  1874,  every  married  woman  might,  by  devise  or  bequest  exe-  ]^h°Mav  ^1859  ^"^ 
cuted  in  the  presence  of  two  or  more  witnesses,  neither  of  whom  was  and  1st" January, 
her  husband,  make  any  devise  or  bequest  of  her  separate  property,  real  i*'^*- 

or  personal,  or  of  any  rights  therein,  whether  such  property  was 
acquired  before  or  after  marriage,  to  or  among  her  child  or  children 
issue  of  any  marriage,  and  failing  there  be  any  issue,  then  to  her  hus- 
band, or  as  she  may  see  fit,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  she  were  sole  and 
unmarried.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  73,  s.  16. 

WILLS   AFTKR   IST   JANUARY,    1874. 

7.  Unless  herein  otherwise  expressly  provided,  the  subsequent  sec-  Commencement 
tions  of  this  Act  shall  not  extend  to  any  will  made  before  the  first  day  of  operation  of 
of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-four;  but  every 
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will  re-executed  or  re-ptjblislicd,  or  revived  by  any  codicil,  Bhall,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  said  8ection«,  be  deemed  to  have  been  made  at  the 
time  lit  which  the  Baiao  wan  so  re-executed,  ro-publiahed  or  revived. 
30  V.  c.  -JO,  8.  2. 

8.  Tiie  twentieth,  twenty-Brst,  twenty-second,  twenty-fifth,  and 
twenty-sixth  section.s  of  this  .Act  shall  not  .■il>l'ly  to  the  will  of  any  per- 
son who  was  dead  before  tlie  first  day  of  January,  .me  tliou.sand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-nine,  but  shall  apply  to  the  will  of  every  jierson  who 
ha.s  died  since  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  18G8,  or  who  dies  after 
the  jiassiny  of  this  Act.     ^2  Y.  c   8,  s.  G. 

9.  In  the  construction  of  the  section-s  numbered  ten  to  thirty-eight 
inclusive  in  this  Act. 


(1.)  "  Will  shall  extend  to  a  testament,  and  to  a  codicil,  and  to  an 
appointment  by  will,  or  by  writing  in  the  nature  of  a  will  in  exercise 
of  a  power,  and  also  to  a  disposition  by  will  and  testament,  or  devise, 
of  the  custody  and  tuition  of  any  child,  by  virtue  of  the  Act  passed  in 
the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  entitled  ''An 
12  Car.  II.  c.  24.  Act  for  taking  awdij  tJie  Court  of  \'Vards,  atul  liveries  and  tenures  in 
capite,  atul  bij  kniglit's  service  and  purveyance,  and  for  settling  a  revenue 
upon  His  Majesty  in  lieu  thereof,"  and  to  other  testamentary  disposi- 
tion ; 

"Real estate."  (2.)  "  Real  estate  "  shall  extend  to  messuages,  lands,  rents,  and 
hereditaments,  whether  freehold  or  of  any  other  tenure,  and  whether 
corporeal,  incorporeal  or  personal,  and  to  any  undivided  share  there- 
of, and  to  any  estate,  right,  or  interest  (other  than  a  cliattel  interest) 
therein  ; 

"Personal  (3-)  "  Personal  estate "  shall  extend  to  leasehold  estates  and  other 

estate."  chattels  real,  and  also  to  moneys,  shares  of  government  and  other  funds, 

securities  for  money  (not  being  real  estates),  debts,  choses  in  action, 
rights,  credits,  goods,  and  all  other  property  wh.itsoever  which  by  law 
devolves  upon  the  executor  or  administrator,  and  to  any  share  or  in- 
terest therein  ; 

(4.)  Person  "  and  "  Testator,"  shall  include  a  married  Avoman  ; 

(5.)  "  Mortgage"  shall  include  any  lien  for  unpaid  purchase  money, 
and  any  charge,  incumbrance,  or  obligation  of  any  nature  whatever 
upon  any  lands  or  tenements  of  a  testator  or  intestate.  30  V.  c.  20,  s. 
4  ;  35  V.  c.  15,  s.  2. 

10.  Every  person  may  devise,  bequeath,  or  dispose  of  by  will,  exe- 
cuted in  manner  hereinafter  mentioned,  all  real  estate  and  personal 
estate  which  he  may  be  entitled  to,  either  at  Law  or  in  Equity,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  which,  if  not  so  devised,  bequeathed,  or  dis- 
posed of,  would  devolve  upon  his  heirs  at  law,  or  upon  his  executor  or 
administrator;  and  the  power  hereby  given  shall  extend  to  est  ites  pur 
autre  vie,  whether  there  be  or  be  not  any  special  occupant  thereof,  and 
whether  the  same  be  a  corporeal  or  incorporeal  hereditament ;  and  also 
to  all  contingent,  executory,  or  other  future  interests  in  any  real  or 
personal  estate,  whether  the  testator  be  or  be  not  ascertained  as  the 
person  or  one  of  the  persons  in  whom  the  same  may  respectively  be- 
come vested,  and  whether  he  be  entitled  thereto  under  the  instrument 
by  which  the  same  were  respectively  created,  or  under  any  disposition 
Rights  of  entri".  thereof  by  deed  or  will,  and  also  to  all  rights  of  entry  for  conditions 
broken  and  other  rights  of  entry,  and  also  to  such  of  the  same  estates, 


"  Person." 
"Testator." 

'•  Mortgage." 

Imp.  Act  30-31 
V.  c.  69,  8.  2. 
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interests  and  rights  respectively,  and  other  real  and  jiersonal  estate,  as  Property 
the  testator  may  be  entitled  to  at  the  time  of  his  death,  notwithstand-  ^^  wUl*^  *'**'^ 
ing  that  be  may  become  entitled  to  the  same  subsequently  to  the  exe- 
cution of  his  will.     36  V.  c.  20,  s.  5. 

11 .  No  will  made  by  any  person  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  wills  by  infanta 
shall  be  valid.     36  V.  c.  20,  s.  6.  invalid. 

Imp.  Act  1  V. 

12.  No  will  shall  be  valid  unless  it  is  in  writing,  and  executed  in  ^-  ^^'  '■  ^• 
manner  hereinafter  mentioned ;  that  is  to  say,  it  shall  be  sifrned  at  the  F"*^'^"^'?";  y 
foot  or  end  thereof  by  the  testator,  or  by  some  other  person  iii  his  pre-  c"26,  s.'^9. 
sence,  and  by  his  direction  ;  and  such  signature  shall  be  made  or  ac- 
knowledged by  the  testator,  in  the  presence  of  two  or  more  witnesses 
present   at  the  same  time,  and  such  witnesses  shall  attest  and  shall 
subscribe  the  will  in  the  presence  of  the  testator  ;  but  no  form  of  attes-  Attestation, 
tation  shall  be  necessary. 

2.  Every  will,  so  far  only  as  regards  the  position  of  the  signature  of  Signature, 
the  testator,  or  of  the  person  signing  for  him  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  v"^c;24,  s.lf 
deemed  to  be  valid,  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  if  the  signature  is 
so  placed,  at,  or  after,  or  following,  or  under,  or  beside,  or  opposite  to 
the  end  of  the  will,  that  it  is  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  will  that  the 
testator  intended  to  give  effect  by  such  signature  to  the  writing 
signed  as  his  will  ;  and  no  such  will  shall  be  affected  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  signature  does  not  follow  or  is  not  immediately  after 
the  foot  or  end  of  the  will,  or  by  circumstance  that  a  blank  space 
intervenes  between  the  concluding  words  of  the  will  and  the  signa- 
ture, or  by  the  circumstance  that  the  signature  is  placed  among 
the  words  of  the  testimonium  clause,  or  of  the  clause  of  attestation, 
or  follows,  or  is  after,  or  under  the  clause  of  attestation,  either 
with  or  without  a  blank  space  intervening,  or  follows,  or  is  after, 
or  under,  or  beside  the  names  of  one  of  the  names  of  the  subscribing 
witnesses,  or  by  the  circumstances  that  the  signature  is  on  a  side, 
or  page,  or  other  portion  of  the  paper  or  papers  containing  the  will, 
whereon  no  clause  or  paragraph  or  disposing  p.art  of  the  will  is 
"written  above  the  signature,  or  by  the  circumstance  that  there  appears 
to  be  sufficient  space  on  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  preceding  side  or 
page  or  other  portion  of  the  same  paper  on  which  the  will  is  written  to 
contain  the  signature  ;  and  the  enumeration  of  the  above  circumstan- 
ces shall  not  restrict  the  generality  of  the  above  enactment  ;  but  no 
signature  under  this  Act  shall  be  operative  to  give  effect  to  any  dispo- 
sition or  direction  which  is  underneath,  or  which  follows  it,  nor  shall 
it  give  effect  to  any  disposition  or  direction  inserted  after  the  signa- 
ture was  made.     36  V.  c.  20,  s.  7. 

13.  No  appointment  made  by  will,  in  exercise  of  any  power,  shall  be  Appointments 
valid,  unless  the  same  is  executed  in  manner  hereinbefore  required  ;  l^g  exercised'^'* 
and  every  will  executed  in  manner  hereinbefore  required  shall,  so  far  imp.  Act  i  V. 
as  respects  the  execution  and  attestation  thereof,  be  a  valid  execution  ^-  2^>  s-  ^^^ 
of  a  power  of  appointment  by  will,  notwith-standing  it  has  been  ex- 
pressly required  that  a  will  made  in  exercise  of  such  power  shall  be 
executed  with  some  additional  or  other  form  of  execution  or  solemnity. 

36  V.  c.  20,  s.  8. 

14.  Any  soldier  being  in  actual  military  service,  or  any  mariner  or  willa  of  person- 
seaman  being  at  sea,  may  dispose  of  his  personal  estate  as  he  might  alty  of  soldiers 
have  done  before  the  passing  of  this  Act.     36  V.  c.  20,  s.  9.  imp.^AcTi  V. 

0.  26,  s.  11. 
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Imp.  Act  1  V. 
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Obliterations, 
interlinea- 
tions, etc. 
Imp.  Act  1  V. 
c  26,  s.  21. 


If).  Evory  will  executed  in  manner  hereinbeforo  re(]nired  Hhall  bo 
TaliJ  without  any  otlier  publication  thereof.     30  V.  c.  20,  b.  10. 

10.  If  any  iierson  who  attests  the  execution  of  a  will  is,  at  the  time 
of  the  execution  thereof,  or  becomes  at  any  time  afterwards,  incompe- 
tent to  be  admitted  a  witness  to  jirove  the  execution  thereof,  such  will 
shall  not  on  that  account  be  invalid.     30  V.  c.  20,  s.  1 1. 

17.  If  any  person  attests  the  execution  of  any  will,  to  whom  or  to 
whose  wife  or  husband,  any  beneficial  devise,  legjicy,  estate,  interest, 
gift  or  appointment  of  or  aH'ecting  any  real  or  personal  estate  (other 
than  and  except  charges  and  other  directions  for  the  pryuicnt  of  any 
debt  or  debts)  is  thereby  given  or  made,  such  devise,  legacy,  estate, 
interest,  gift,  or  appointment  shall,  so  famidy  .is  concerns  such  ])er8on 
attesting  the  execution  of  such  will,  or  the  wife  or  husband  of  such 
person,  or  any  person  claiming  under  such  person  or  wife  or  husband, 
l)e  utterly  null  and  void,  and  such  person  so  attesting  shall  be  admit- 
ted as  a  witness  to  jirove  the  execution  of  such  will,  or  to  prove  the 
validity  or  invalidity  thereof,  notwithstanding  such  devise,  legacy, 
estate,  interest,  gift  or  appointment  mentioned  in  such  will.  30  V. 
c.  20,  3   12. 

18.  In  case  by  any  will  any  real  or  personal  estate  is  charged  with 
any  debt  or  debts,  and  any  creditor,  or  the  wife  or  husband  of  any 
creditor  whose  debt  is  so  charged  attests  the  execution  of  swch  will, 
such  creditor,  notwithstanding  such  charge,  shall  be  admitted  a  wit- 
ness to  prove  the  execution  of  such  will,  or  to  prove  the  validity  or 
invalidity  thereof.     30  V.  c.  20,  s.  13. 

19.  No  person  shall,  on  account  of  his  being  an  executor  of  a  will, 
be  incompetent  to  be  admitted  a  witness  to  prove  the  execution  of 
suce  will,  or  a  witness  to  prove  the  validity  or  invalidity  thereof.  30 
Y.  c.  20,  B.  14. 

20.  Ever}-  will  shall  be  revoked  by  the  marriage  of  the  testator, 
except  a  will  made  in  the  exercise  of  a  power  of  appointment  where 
the  real  or  personal  estate  thereby  appointed  would  not,  in  default  of 
such  appointment,  pass  to  the  testator's  heir,  executor  or  administra- 
tor, or  the  person  entitled  as  the  testator's  next  of  kin  under  the  Stat- 
ute of  Distributions.  32  V.  c.  8,  s.  3  ;  35  \.  c.  15,  s.  3  ;  30  V.  c.  20, 
s.  15.     {See  section  eight  of  this  Act.) 

21.  No  wUl  shall  be  revoked  by  any  prestimption  of  an  intention,  on 
the  ground  of  an  alteration  in  circumstances.  32  V.  c.  8,  s.  4  ;  30  V. 
c.  20,  s.  10.     {See  section  eight  of  this  Act.) 

22.  No  will  or  codicil,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  revoked  other- 
wise than  as  aforesaid,  or  by  another  will  or  codicil  executed  in  man- 
ner hereinbefore  required,  or  by  some  writing  declaring  an  intention 
to  revoke  the  same,  and  executed  in  the  manner  in  which  a  will  is 
hereinbefore  required  to  be  executed,  or  by  the  burning,  tearing,  or 
otherwise  destroying  the  same,  by  the  testator,  or  by  some  person  in 
his  presence  and  by  his  direction,  with  the  intention  of  revoking  the 
same.  32  Y.  c.  8,  s.  5  ;  30  Y.  c.  20,  s.  17.  {See  section  eight  of  this 
Act.) 

23.  No  obliteration,  interlineation  or  other  alteration  made  in  any 
will  after  the  execution  thereof,  shall  be  valid  or  have  any  effect,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  the  words  or  effect  of  the  will  before  such  alteration  are 
not  apparent,  unless  such  alteration  is  executed  in  like  manner  as  here- 
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inbefore  is  recinirecl  for  the  execution  of  the  will  ;  but  the  will,  with 
such  alteration  as  part  thereof,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  duly  executed, 
if  the  signature  of  the  testator  and  the  subscription  of  the  witnesses 
are  made  in  the  margin  or  in  some  other  part  of  the  will  opposite  or 
near  to  such  alteration,  or  at  the  foot  or  end  of,  or  opposite  to,  a  me- 
morandum referring  to  such  alteration,  and  written  at  the  end  or  in 
some  other  part  of  the  will.     36  V.  c.  20,  s.  18. 

24.  No  will  or  codicil,  or  any  part  thereof,  which  has  been  in  any  Revival, 
manner  revoked,  shall  be  revived  otherwise  than  by  the  re-execution  '.'"Ji" '^^ 22  ^' 
thereof,  or  by  a  codicil  executed  in  manner  hereinbefore  required,  and 
showing  an  intention  to  revive  the  same  ;  and  where  any  will  or  codi- 
cil which  has  been  partly  revoked,  and  afterwards  wh<jlly  revoked,  is 
revived,  such  revival  shall  not  extend  to  so  much  thereof  as  was  re- 
voked before  the  revocation  of  the  whole  thereof,  unless  an  intention 

to  the  contrary  is  shown.     36  V.  c.  20,  s.  19. 

25.  No  conveyance  or  other  act  made  or  done  subsequently  to  the  No  act  as  *o  pro- 
execution  of  a  will,  of  or  relating  to  any  real  or  personal  estate  therein  p^'"*'.^  'lu""'. '" 
comprised,  except  an  act  by  which  such  will  is  revoked  as  aforesaid,  ventoperation 
shall  prevent  the  operation  of  the  will  with  respect  to  such  estate,  or  of  the  will  as  to 
interest  in  such  real  or  personal  estate,  as  the  testator  had  power  to  i',"testator'^lmp 
dispose  of  by  will  at  the  time  of  his  death.     32  V.  c.  8,  a.  2  ;  36  V.  c.  Act  1  v.  c.  26,  s. 

20,  s.  20.     (See  sectioa  eight  of  this  Act.)  23, 

26.  Every  will  shall  be  construed,  with  reference  to  the  real  and  per-  wiu  to  speak 
sonal  estate  comprised  in  it,  to  speak  and  take  effect  as  if  it  had  been  j"""™  l®t*'|'v 
executed  immediately  before  the  death  of  the  testator,  unless  a  con-  c.  26,  s.  24. 
trary  intention  appears  by  the  will.     32  V.  c.  8,  s.  1  ;  36  V.  c.  20,  s. 

21.  {See  section  eight  of  this  Act.) 

27.  Unless  a  contrary  intention  appears  by  the  will,  such  real  estate  Lapsed  devise  to 
or  interest  therein  as  is  comprised  or  intended  to  be  comprised  in  any  *'"!S*"'^°  ,    • 
devise,  in  such  will  contained,  which  fails  or  becomes  void  by  reason  of  i^p.  Act  l  V.  c. 
the  death  of  the  devisee  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator,  or  by  reason  of  26,  s.  25. 
such  devise  being  contrary  to  law,  or  otherwise  incapable  of  taking  ef- 
fect, shall  be  included  in  the  residuary  devise  (if  anyj  contained  in  such 

will.     36  V.  c.  20,  s.  22. 

28.  A  devise  of  the  land  of  the  testator,  or  of  the  land  of  the  testa-  Leaseholds, 
tor  in  any  place  or  in  the  occupation  of  any  person  mentioned  in  his  un^er™  eenwai 
•will,  or  otherwise  described  in  a  general  manner  and  any  other  general  devise.    Imp. 
devise  which  would  describe  a  leasehold  estate,  if  the  testator  had  no  Act  1  V.  c.  26, 
freehold  estate  which  could  be  described   by  it,  shall  be  construed  to  *" 

include  his  leasehold  estates,  or  any  of  them  to  which  such  description 
will  extend  (as  the  case  may  be),  as  well  as  freehold  estates,  unless  a 
contrary  intention  appears  by  the  will.     36  V.  c.  20,  s.  23. 

29.  A  general  devise  of  the  real  estate  of  the  testator,  or  of  the  real  General  gift  to 
estate  of  the  testator  in  any  place  or  in  the  occupation  of  any  person  and"pe^rs'onalty 
mentioned  in  his  will,  or  otherwise  described  in  a  general  manner,  shall  over  which 

be  construed  to  include  in  any  real  estate,  or  any  real  estate  to  which  *®^4'*'°t'o*'a^noint 
such  description  will  extend  (as  the  case  may  be),  which  he  may  have  imp.  Act  l  V.  c. 
power  to  appoint   any  manner  he   may  think  proper,  and  shall  oper-  26,  s.  27. 
ate  as  an  execution  of  such  power,  unless  a  contrary  intention  appears 
by  the  will  ;  and  in  like  manner  a  bequest  of  the  personal  estate  of  the 
testator,  or  any  bequest  of  personal  estate  described  in  a  general  man- 
ner, shall  be  construed  to  include  any  personal  estate,  or  any  personal 
estate  to  which  such  description  will  extend  (as  the  case  may  be),  which. 
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he  niny  li.ivt'  power  to  appoint  in  nny  iiiannor  lie  niny  tliink  i)ropor, 
and  shall  operate  us  an  uxeciition  of  Biurii  i)ower,  unleuH  a  contrary  in- 
tention appears  by  the  will.     30  V.  c.  20,  s.  24. 

Gfiienil  devise         'M.    Where  any  real  estate  is  dovisetl  to  any  jiorson  without  any  words 

ti>  |«iiw  whole  ^^j  limitation,  aneh  devise  shall  be  constnieil  to  juisa  the  fee  simple,  or 

Uml  devised.  other  the  whole  estate  or  interest  which  the  testator  had  power  to  dis- 

lin(>.  Act  1  V.  pose  of  by  will,  in  such  real  estate,  luilessa  contrary  intention  appears 

c.  2«.  ..  28.  ^^  ^,j^.  ^.jj,       .^^.  y    ^    20,  8.  25. 

Import  of  words  31.  In  any  devise  or  bequest  of  real  or  personal  estate,  the  words 
"die  without  "  die  without  issue,' or  "  die  without  leaving  issue,"  or  "have  no 
cffocV.  "imp.  "  issue,'  or  any  other  words  which  import  either  a  want  or  faili^-e  of  issue 
Alt  1  V.  c.  26,  of  any  other  person  in  his  lifetime,  or  at  the  time  of  his  death,  or  an 
"■  ■*•  indefinite  failure  of  his  issue,  shall  be  construed   to  mean   a  want  or 

failure  of  issue  in  the  lifetime  or  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  such  per- 
son, and  not  an  indetinite  failure  of  his  i.ssue,  unless  a  ccjntr.iry  inten- 
Provlso.  tif*"  appears  liy  the  will,  by  reas(»n  oi  such  person  having  a  prior  estate 

tail,  or  of  a  preceding  gift  being,  without  any  imjtlication  arising  from 
such  words,  a  limitation  of  an  estate  tail  to  such  person  or  issue,  or 
otherwise  :  but  this  Act  shall  not  extend  to  cases  where  such  words  as 
aforesaid  import  if  no  issue  described  in  a  preceding  gift  be  bom,  or  if 
there  be  no  issue  who  live  to  attain  the  age,  or  otherwise  answer  the 
description  required  for  obtaining  a  vested  estate  by  a  preceding  gift  to 
such  issue.     20  V.  c.  20,  s.  20. 

WTien  devise  32.   Where  any  real  estate  is  devised   to  a  trustee  or  executor,  such 

to  trustee  or  devise  shall  be  construed  to  pass  the  fee  simple,  or  other  the  whole  es- 
paMwhoic^es^taie  tate  or  interest  which  the  testator  had  power  to  dispose  of  by  will  in 
of  testator.  such  real  estate,  unless  a  definite  term  of  years  absolute  or  determin- 

2™P'  •^''  ^  ^  •  '^^   able,  or  an  estate  of  freehold,  is  thereby  given  to  him  expressly  or  by 
implication.     30  V.  c.  20,  s.  27. 

When  devise  33.   Where  any  real  estate  is  devi.sed  to  a  trustee  without  any  express 

to  a  trustee         limitation  of  the  estate  to  be  taken  by  such  trustee,  and  the  beneficial 

wh^oie^'^a^te^      interest  in  such  real  estate,  or  in  the  surplus  rents  and  profits  thereof, 

beyond  what  is    is  not  given  to  any  person  for  life,  or  such  beneficial  interest  is  given 

theTnjst  'Tm      *°  *"y  person  for  life,  but  the  purposes  of  the  trust  may  continue  be 

Act  1  V.  c.  26,      yond  the  life  of  such  person,  such  devise  shall  be  construed  to  vest  in 

8-  31.  such  trustee  the  fee  simple  or  other  the  whole  legal  estate  which  the 

testator  had  power  to  dispose  of  by  will  in  such  real  est.ate,  and  not  an 

estate  determinable  when  the  purposes  of  the  trust  are  satisfied.     36 

V.  0.  20,  s.  28. 

When  devises  34.  Where  any  person  to  whom  any  real  estate  is  devised  for  an  es- 

sh^l^ou^'i       ^^^^  **^^  ^^  *"  estate  in  quasi  entail,  dies  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator, 

Imp.  Act  I'v.^'     leaving  issue  who  would  be  inheritable  under  such  entail,  and  any  such. 

c.  26,  s.  32.  issue  are  living  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  testator,  such  devise 

shall  not  lapse,  but  shall  take  e9"ect  as  if  the  death  of  such  person  had 

happened  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  testator,  unless  a  contrary 

intention  appears  by  the  will.     36  V.  c.  20,  s.  29. 

Gifts  to  issue  35.  Where  any  person,  being  a  child  or  other  issue  of  the  testator, 

who  leave  issue  ^q  whom  any  real  or  personal  estate  is  devised  or  bequeathed  for  any 
deat*h,  sbalf  not  estate  or  interest  not  determinable  at  or  before  the  death  of  such  per- 
lapse.    Imp.  Act  son,  dies  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator,  leaving  issue,  and  any  of  the 

1  "V.  e.  26,  8.  33.    j^^^^  ^j  ^^^j^  person  are  living  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  testator, 

such  devise  or  bequest  shall  not  lapse,  but  shall  take  efi'ect  as  if  the 
death  of  such  person  had  happened  immediately  after  the  death  of  the 
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testator,  unless  a  contrary  intention  appears  by  the  will.  3G  V.  c.  20, 
s.  30. 

36.  Where  any  person   has  died  since  the  31st  day  of  December,  Moripige  debt« 
1865,  or  hereafter  dies  seised  of  or  entitled  to  any  estate  or  interest  in  to  be  primarily 
any  real  estate,  which,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  or  is  cliarged  with  the  lands, 
the  pajMnent  of  any  sum,  or  sums  of  money  by  way  of  mortgage,  and  '""P-  Act  17-18 
such  person  has  not,  by  his  will  or  deed  or  other  document,  signified    '  *^"      ' 
any  contrary  or  other  intention,  the  heir  or  devisee  to  whom  such  real 

estate  descends  or  is  devised  sliall  not  be  entitled  to  have  the  mortg^e 
debt  discharged  or  satisfied  out  of  the  personal  estate,  or  any  other 
real  estate  of  such  person  ;  but  the  real  estate  so  charged  shall,  be- 
tween the  diflferent  persons  claiming  through  or  under  the  deceased 
person,  be  primarily  liable  to  the  payment  of  all  mortgage  debts  with 
which  the  same  is  charged,  every  part  thereof  according  to  its  value 
bearing  a  proportionate  part  of  the  mortgage  debts  charged  on  the 
whole  thereof.     29  V.  c.  28,  s.  33  ;  30  V.  c.  20,  s.  31. 

(2).  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  affect  or  diminish  any  right  of  Proviso, 
the  mortgagee  on  such  real  estate  to  obtain  full  payment  or  satisfac- 
tion of  his  mortgage  debt,  either  out  of  the  personal  estate  of  the  per- 
son so  dying  as  aforesaid,  or  otherwise  ;  and  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  aft'ect  the  rights  of  any  person  claiming  under  or  by  virtue  of  any 
will,  deed,  or  document  made  before  the  first  day  of  January,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-four.  29  Y.  c.  28,  s.  33  ;  36  V. 
0.  20,  s.  31. 

37.  In  the  construction  of  any  will  or  deed  or  other  document  to  Consequence  of 
which  the  next  j^receding  section  of  this  Act  relates,  a  general  direc-  ^"^f'^^'""  j^'tj 
tion  that  the  debts  or  that  all  the  debts  of  the  testator  shall  be  paid  be  paid  out  of 
out  of  his  personal  estate  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  declaration  of  an  personalty, 
intention  contrary  to  or  other  than  the   rule  in  the  said  section  con-  v"c  69^s.  i~ 
tained,  unless  such  contrary  or  other  intention  is  further  declared  by 

words  expressly  or  by  necessary  implication  referi'ing  to  all  or  some  of 
the  testator's  debts  or  debt  charged  by  way  of  mortgage  on  any  part  of 
his  real  estate.     35  V.  c.  15,  s.  1 ;  36  V.  c.  20,  s.  32. 

38.  The  Acts  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  described  in  the  Schedule  Acts  repealed, 
to  this  Act  (except  as  far  as  the  same  relate  to  any  wills  to  which  the 

seventh  and  following  sections  of  this  Act  do  not  extend)  are,  and 
shall  continue  to  be,  repealed  to  the  extent  in  the  third  column  of  the 
said  Schedule  mentioned  ;  but  such  repeal  shall  not  revive  any  Act  or 
provision  of  law  repealed  by  them,  nor  shall  the  said  repeal  prevent 
the  application  of  any  of  the  said  Acts,  or  of  any  Act  or  provision  of 
law  formerly  in  force,  to  any  transaction,  matter  or  thing  anterior  to 
the  time  of  the  repeal  of  the  said  Acts,  and  to  which  they  would  other- 
wise apply.     36  V.  c.  20,  s.  46. 
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SCHEDULE. 


Acts  Rkpkaled. 


TiTLB  OF  AcTH  Repealed. 


Extent  op  Rkii m 


32  Hen.  8,  cap.  1.  The  Acts  of  Willn.  Wards  and  The  whole  Act. 

PriuRTSt'iziiiM,  whert-l  ly  ii  iniin 
may  devise  twu  iiarts  of  his' 
hiiid.  I 

I 

34  A  '.^o  Hen.  8,  cap.  5.  The  Rill  conrerning  the  expla-  T\\e  whole  Act. 

iiatiiiii  i)f  Wills.  I 


29  Car.  2,  cap.  3. 


4  &  5  Anue,  cap.  16. 


14  Geo.  2,  cap.  20. 


2 )  Geo.  2,  cap.  6. 


An  Act  for  the  prevention  of  Sections  .5, 6,  1 2, 19, 20, 
Frauds  and  Perjuries.  I     21  4  li'i. 

An  Act  for  the  amendment  of  Section  14. 
the  law  and   the   better   ad- 
vancement of  justice. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  law  con-  Section  9. 
cerning  Common  Kecoveries, 
and  to  e.xplaiu  and  amend  an 
Act  made  in  the  twenty-ninth 
year  of  the  reign  of  K'w^ 
('harles  the  Sec.md,  intituled 
"  An  Act  for  the  prevention 
of  Frauds  and  Perjuries." 

An  Act  for  avoiding  and  ]iuttinp  The  whole  Act. 
an  end  to  certain  doubts  and 
que.stions  relating  to  the  at- 
testation of  Wills  and  Codi- 
cils concerning  real  estates  in 
that  part  of  Great  Britain 
called  England,  and  in  His 
Majesty's  colonies  and  plan- 
tations in  America. 


Short  title. 
Interpretation. 


■Land." 


CAP.  CVIII. 

An  Act  respecting  the  Limitation  of  Suits  relating  to  Real  Property,  and 
the  time  of  prescription  in  certaiii  cases. 

HER  MAJESTY,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  enacts  as  f<jllows  : — 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "  Tlie  Real  Property  Limitation  Act." 

2.  The  words  and  expressions  hereinafter  mentioned,  which,  in  their 
ordinary  signification  have  a  more  contined  or  a  different  meaning,  shall 
in  this  Act,  except  where  the  nature  (jf  the  provision  or  the  context  of 
the  Act  excludes  such  construction,  be  interpreted  as  follows,  that  is  to 
say  : 

(1.)  "  Land"  shall  extend  to  messuages  and  all  other  hereditaments, 
whether  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  and  to  money  to  be  laid  out  in  the 
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purchase  of  laiul  (and  to  cliattels  and  otlier  personal  property  transmis- 
sible to  heirs),  and  also  to  any  share  of  the  same  hereditaments  and 
properties  or  any  of  them,  and  to  any  estate  of  inheritance,  or  estate 
for  any  life  or  lives,  or  other  estate  transmissible  to  heirs,  and  to  any 
possibility,  right  or  title  of  entry  or  action,  and  any  other  interest  cap- 
able of  being  inherited,  and  whether  the  same  estates,  [)ossibilitieB, 
rights,  titles  and  interests,  or  any  of  them,  are  in  possession,  reversion, 
remainder  or  contingency  ; 

(2.)  "  Assurance  "  shall  mean  any  deed  or  instrument  (other  than  a  "Assurance." 
will)  by  which  any  land  may  be  conveyed  or  transferred  at  Law  or  in 
Equity  ;  and 

(3.)  "Rent"  shall  extend  to  all  annuities  and  periodical  sums  of  "Rent." 
money  charged  upon  or  payable  out  of  any  land.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  88,  s.  40, 

3.  This  Act  shall  commence  and  be  deemed  to  have  taken  effect,  and  Commencement 
chapter  eighty-eight  of  the  Consolidated  Statutes  of  Upper  Canada,  and  °  '  ^    *^*'- 
section  twenty-two  of  the  Act  passed  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  Her 
Majesty's  reign,  and  chaptered  seven,  to  have  been  repealed,  on  and 

after  the  first  day  of  July  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven,  as  respects  any  person  who,  on  and  for  twelve  months  continu- 
ously after  the  twenty-first  day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four,  resided  without  this  Province,  and  is  a  person 
entitled  to  make  an  entry  or  distress  or  to  bring  an  action  or  suit  to  re- 
cover any  land  or  rent ;  or  so  resident,  is  a  mortgagor,  or  person  entitled 
to  redeem  within  the  meaning  of  the  nineteenth,  twentieth  or  twenty- 
first  sections  of  this  Act  ;  or  so  resident  is  a  person  entitled  to,  or  claim- 
ing under  a  mortgage  within  the  meaning  of  the  twenty-second  section  ; 
or  so  resident  is  a  person  entitled  to  bring  an  action,  suit,  or  other  pro- 
ceeding within  the  meaning  of  the  twenty-third  section  ;  or  so  resident 
as  a  person  entitled  to  an  action  suit  or  other  proceeding  within  the 
meaning  of  the  twenty-fourth  section  of  this  Act  ;  or  so  resident  is  a 
person  claiming  an  estate,  interest  or  right,  to  take  effect  after  or  in 
defeasance  of  an  estate  tail  within  the  meaning  of  the  twenty-eighth 
section  ;  or  so  resident  is  a  person  entitled  to  demand  dower  ;  and  ex- 
cept as  respects  the  persons,  and  in  the  cases  mentioned  above  in  this 
section,  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  have  commenced  and  taken  effect 
and  the  said  Acts  to  have  been  repealed  from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six.     38  V.  c.  16,  s.  16. 

LAND    OK   RENT. 

4.  No  person  shall  make  any  entry  or  distress,  or  bring  any  action  No  land  or  rent 
or  suit,  to  recover  any  land  or  rent,  but  within  ten  years  next  after  the  but* withrn  teif 
time  at  which  the  right  to  make  such  entry  or  distress,  or  to  bring  such  years  after  the 
action  or  suit,  first  accrued  to  some  person  through  whom  he  claims  ;  r'^ht  of  action 
or  if  such  right  did  not  accrue  to  any  person  through  he  claims,  then  jj^p  ^^^^  3.4 
within  ten  years  next  after  the  time  at  which  the  right  to  make  such  WMV.  0.27,  s.  2; 
entry  or  distress,  or  to  bring  such  action  or  suit,  first  accrued  to  the  ^^~^^  ^'-  '^-  °^<  *• 
person  making  or  bringing  the  same.     38  V.  c.  16,  s.  1. 

5.  In  the  construction  of  this  Act,  the  right  to  make  an  entry  or  dis-  T^,^",  •'^^  ^^^^ 
tress,  or  bring  an  action  to  recover  any  land  or  rent,  shall  be  deemed  tJ  have  first  ac- 
to  have  first  accrued  at  such  time  as  hereinafter  is  mentioned  :  crued. 

(1.)  Where  the  person  claiming  such  land  or  rent,  or  some  jierson  On  dispossession, 
through  v^hom  he  claims,  has,  in  respect  of  the  estate  or  interest  claimed,  { y ''^ '^jf '  s~3  ^' 
been  in  possession  or  in  the  receipt  of  the  profits  of  such  land,  or  in  re- 
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ceijit  of  Hiicli  rout,  iiiul  Inus,  wliile  ontitlod  therctn,  been  (lispoRseesed, 
or  liHs  (liscuiitiiuu'il  hucIi  possfKHion  <>r  receipt,  then  siicli  ri'jlit  sli.iUbe 
deemed  to  have  first  accrued  at  the  time  of  siicli  diBpoHsessioii  ordisoon- 
tiiuiiitice  of  jxiasession,  or  at  the  last  time  at  wliicli  any  such  profits  or 
rent  were  or  w;is  so  received.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  88,  s.  2  (1). 

On  kUtcmcnt  or      (2.)  Where  the  person  claiming  such  land  or  rent  claims  the  estate  or 
liim.  Act  3-4  \v   '"Merest  of  soine  deceased  person  who  continned  in  bucIi  i)o8scs8ion  or 
IV.  o.  27,'s.  3.      receipt,  in  respect  of  the  same  estate  or  interest,   until  tlie  time  of  his 
death,  and  was  the  last  person  entitled  to  such  e.state  or  interest  who 
was  in  such  possession  or  receipt,  tlien  such  right  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  tirst  accrued  at  tlie  time  of  such  death.     C.  8.  V.  C.  c.  88,  s.  2(2). 
On  alioiiatioii.  (3).   Where  the  person  claiming  such  land  or  rent  claims  in  respect  of 

IV  ,.  .27 'g  3  ■  '"tn  estate  or  interest  in  possession,  granted,  appointed,  or  otherwise  as- 
sured by  any  instrument  other  than  a  will  to  him  or  some  person  through 
whom  he  claims,  by  a  person  being  in  respect  of  the  same  estate  or  in- 
terest, in  tlie  possession  or  receipt  of  the  profits  of  the  land,  or  in  receipt 
of  the  rent,  and  no  person  entitled  under  such  instrument  has  been  in 
possessicjn  or  receipt,  then  such  right  shall  l)e  deemed  to  have  first  ac- 
cnied  at  the  time  at  which  the  person  claiming,  as  aforesaid,  or  the  per- 
son through  whom  he  claims,  became  entitled  to  such  possession  or 
receipt  by  virtue  of  such  instrument.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  88,  s.  2  {'i). 

As  to  lands  not  (4.)  In  the  case  of  lands  granted  by  the  Crown  of  which  the  grantee » 
proved  ""^ '™'  his  heirs  or  assigns,  by  themselves,  their  servants  or  agents,  have  no 
taken  actual  possession  by  residing  upon  or  cultivating  some  jjortion 
thereof,  and  in  case  some  other  person  not  claiming  to  hold  under 
such  gi-antee  has  been  in  possession  of  such  land,  such  possession 
liaving  been  taken  while  the  land  was  in  a  state  of  nature,  then  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  such  grantee  or  such  j^erson  claiming  under  him 
while  entitled  to  the  lands  had  knowledge  of  the  same  being  in  actual 
possession  of  such  other  person,  the  lapse  of  ten  years  shall  not  bar  the 
right  of  such  grantee  or  any  person  claiming  under  him  to  brini>  an  ac- 
tion for  the  recoverv  of  such  land,  but  the  right  to  bring  an  action  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  accrued  from  the  time  that  such  knowledge  was  ob- 
tained :  but  no  such  action  shall  be  brought  or  entry  made  after  twenty 
years  from  the  time  such  possession  was  taken  as  aforesaid.  27-8  V. 
c.  20,  8.  1  ;  38  V.  c.  16,  s.  15. 

When  rent      ^       (5. )  \Miere  any  person  is  in  possession  or  receipt  of  the  profits  of  any 

re8er\e(l"^vieaL"  land,  or  in  receipt  of  any  rent  by  virtue  of  a  lease  in  writing,  by  which 

in  writing:  has      a  rent  amounting  to  the  yearly  sum  of  four  dollars  or  upwards  is  re- 

re«^ved°th*""'^  served,  and  the  rent  reserved  by  such  lease  has  been  received  by  sojie 

right  to 'accrue    person  wrongfully  claiming  to  be  entitled  to  such  land  or  rent  in  rever- 

at  the  time  the    sion  immediately  expectant  on  the  determination  of  such  lease,  and  no 

fuHj-'eceiTed"^"  pay^cnt  in  respect  of  the  rent  reserved  by  such  lease  has  afterwards 

Imp.  Act,  .s-4  w.  been  made  to  the  person  rightfully  entitled  thereto,  the  right  of  the  per- 

1\.  c.  2.,  s.  9.      gQj^  entitled  to  such  laud  or  rent,  subject  to  such  lease,  or  of  the  person 

through  whom  he  claims  to  make  an  entry  or  distress,  or  to  bring  an 

action  after  the  determination  of  such  lease,  shall  be  deemed  to  have 

first  accrued  at  the  time  at  which  the  rent  reserved  by  such  lease  was 

first  so  received  by  the  person  wrongfully  claiming  as  aforesaid,  and  no 

such  right  shall  be  deemed  to  have  first  accrued  upon  the  determination 

of  such  lease  to  the  person  rightfully  entitled.     C.  S.  C.  C.  c.  88,  s.  10. 

No  person  after  a  (6.)  Where  any  person  is  in  possession  or  in  receipt  of  the  profits  of 
TCar'to'vear  to  ^^^  land,  or  in  receipt  of  any  rent  as  tenant  from  year  to  year  or  other 
have  any  right      period,  without  any  lease  in  writing,  the  right  of  the  person  entitled 
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subject  thereto,  or  of  the  person  through  wlioni  lie  claims,  to  make  an  Wutfrom  the  end 

entry  or  distress,  (jr  to  bring  an  action  to  recover  such  land  or  rent,  ^r  "il-st  ilayment 

shall  be  deemed  to  have  first  accrued  at  the  determination  of  the  first  of  rent. 

of  such  years  or  other  periods,  or  at  the  last  time  when  any  rent  pay-  'y '}-v*^''2^.g. 

able  in  respect  of  such  tenancy  was  received  (whichever  last  happened). 

C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  88,  s.  9. 

(7.)  Where  any  person  is  in  possession  or  in  receipt  of  the  profits  of  I"  the  case  of  a 
any  land,  or  in  receipt  of  any  rent,  as  tenant  at  will,  the  right  of  the  thTright  shail 
person  entitled   subject  thereto,  or  of  the  person   through  whom  he  be  deemed  to 
claims,  to  make  an  entry  or  distress,  or  to  bring  an  action  to  recover  j^^  enj""one*' 
such  land  or  rent,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  first  accrued  either  at  the  year.  imp.  Act, 
determination  of  such  tenancy,  or  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  next  '2-4  \v.  IV.  c.  27, 
after  the  commencement  of  such  tenancy,  at  which  time  such  tenancy  *•   ■ 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  determined.     C.  S.  0.  C.  c.  88,  s.  7- 

(8. )  No  mortgagor  or  cestui  que  trust  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  tenant  at  Case  of  morttja- 
will  within  the  meaning  of  the  next  preceding  sub-section  to  his  mort-  f°'(/^'' "**'"'  '■'' * 
gagee  or  trustee.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  88,  s.  8. 

(9. )  Where  the   person  claiming   such  land  or  rent,  or  the  person  in  case  of  for- 
through  whom  he  claims,  has  become  entitled,  by  reason  of  any  forfei-  pf'*"I"^yt\on'^***'* 
ture  or  breach  of  condition,  then  such  right  shall  be  deemed  to  have  j^^p  ^ct,  3-4 
first  accrued  when  such  forfeiture   was   incurred   or   such  condition  W.  IV.  c.  27,  s.  3. 
broken.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  88,  s.  2  (5). 

(10.)  Where  any  right  to  make  an    entry  ordistress,  or  to  bring  an 'WTiere advantage 
action  or  recover  any  land  or  rent,  by  reason  of  any  forfeiture  or  breach  ^ot'taken^by'^ 
of  condition,  has  first  accrued  in  respect  of  any  estate  or  interest  in  remainder-man, 
reversion  or  remainder,  and  the  land  or  rent  has  not  been  recovered  ■'^®^,f'f' jjt'^^g^ 
by  virtue  of  such  right,  the  right  to  make  an  entry  or  distress,  or  to  hjg" estate  comes 
bring  an  action  to  recover  such  land  or  rent,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  into  possession, 
first  accrued  in  respect  of  such  estate  or  interest  at  the  time  when  the  \™'i\^c!'28~s.  i. 
same  became  an  estate  or  interest  in  possession,  as  if  no  such  forfeiture 
or  breach  of  condition  had  happened.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  88,  s.  4. 

(11.)  Where  the"estate  or  interest  claimed  is  an  estate  or  interest  in  in  case  of  future 
reversion  or  remainder,  or  other  future  estate  or  interest,  and  no  person  j^^t'^^'ct  .3-4 
has  obtained  the  possession  or  receipt  of  the  profits  of  such  land,  or  w.  iv.  c.'27,s.  3. 
the  receipt  of  such  rent,  in  respect  of  such  estate  or  interest,  then  such 
right  shall  be  deemed  to  have  first  accrued  at  the  time  at  which  such 
estate  or  interest  became  an  estate  or  interest  in  possession.     C.  S.  U. 
C.  c.  88,  s.  2  (4). 

(12.)  A  right  to  make  an  entry  or  a  distress,  or'to  bring  an  action  or  Provisions  for 
a  suit,  to  recover  any  land  or  rent,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  first  ac-  gsutel^"*^""^* 
crued,  in  respect  of  an  estate  or  interest  in  reversion  or  remainder,  or  jmp.  Act,  3-4 
future  estate  or  interest,  at  the  time  at  which  the  same  became  an  es-  ^1-_IX;  '^^  'J-^l' 
tate  or  interest  in  possession,  by  the  determination  of  any  estate  or    '       '  '     '  '  " 
estates  in  respect  of  which  such  land  has  been  held  or  the  profits  thereof 
or  such  rent  have  been  received,  notwithstanding  that  the  person  claim- 
ing such  land  or  rent,  or  some  person  through  whom  he  claims,  has,  at 
any  time  previously  to  the  creation  of  the  estate  or  estates  which  have 
determined,  been  in  the  jjossession   or  receipt  of  the  profits  of  such 
land,  or  in  receipt  of  such  rent.     38  V.  c.  16,  s.  2. 

6.  If  the  person  last  entitled  to  any  particular  estate  on  which  any  F^'I'V™'*^^']:  ^ 
future  estate  or  interest  was  expectant  has  not  been  in  possession  or  ^vi,en  person  en 
receipt  of  the  profits  of  such  land,  or  in  receipt  of  such  rent,  at  the  titled  to  tiie 
,  time  when  his  interest  determined,  no  such  entry  or  distress  shall  be  P^nicuiar  estate- 
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outntpoMoulun, 
«tc.  Imp.  Act, 
37-SV.  t.r>7,».  1 


The  esse  of  Imr 
of  future  estate 
ami  o(  a  siihse- 
(Hu-nt  mtfri'st 
iTfUtpil  after 
Tifhl  of  entry, 
etc.,  aeiTueil  to 
owner  of  jiarti- 
cular  estate. 
Imp.  Act,  37-S 
V.  e.  57,  s.  2. 


When  the  risrht 
to  an  estate  in 
possession  is 
barred,  the  right 
of  tlie  sanu   per- 
sons to  flit  lire 
eitat«s  shall  also 
be  barreil. 
Imp   Act,  3-4 
^^.IV.  c.  27,  s. 
20. 


An  administra- 
tor to  claim  as  if 
he  obtained  the 
estate  without 
inter\'al  after 
death  of  de- 
ceased. 3-4  W. 
IV.   c.  27,  8.  6 

A  mere  entry 
not  to  be  deemed 
possession. 
Idem  s.  10. 

No  rijrht  to  be 
preserved  bv 
continual  claim 
Idem  s.  11. 

No  descent,  r.ar- 
ranty,  &c.,  to 
bar  a  rifrht  of 
entry  or  action. 
Idem  s.  3'J. 


Possession  of 
one  coparcener, 
&.C. ,  nut  to  be 
the  possession  of 
the  others.  Imp. 
Act.  3-4  \V.  IV. 
c  27,  8.  12. 


made,  ami  no  such  action  or  Btiit  Bhall  bo  brought,  by  any  porson  be- 
contino;  t-ntitU-d  in  jiuHHi'SHioii  Id  ii  futiiru  ostato  or  interest,  Ixit  witliin 
ton  ye;ira  next  .ifler  tlie  time  wlieii  tlic  ri<^ht  to  iimke  an  entry  or  dis- 
tress, or  to  brill*;  an  action  or  suit  for  the  recuvery  of  sjich  land  or 
rent,  first  accrued  to  the  person  whose  interest  has  so  determined,  or 
within  live  years  next  after  the  time  wlien  tlie  estate  of  tlie  person  be- 
comiiiLj  entitl'd  in  po^^scs.sion  has  become  ve.sted  in  possession,  which- 
ever of  those  two  periods  is  the  longer.     38  V.  c.  Iti,  s.  3. 

(2.)  If  the  right  of  any  person  to  make  such  entry  or  distress,  or  to 
bring  any  such  action  or  suit,  has  been  barred  under  this  Act,  no  per- 
son afterwards  claiming  to  be  entitled  to  the  same  land  or  rent  in  re- 
spect of  any  siib.seipient  estate  or  interest  under  any  deed,  will,  or  set- 
tlement executed  or  taking  etl'ect  after  the  time  when  a  ri.,'ht  to 
make  an  entry  or  distress,  or  to  bring  an  action  or  suit,  for  the  re- 
covery of  such  laud  or  rent,  first  accrued  to  the  owner  of  the  particular 
estate  whose  interest  has  so  determined  as  aforesaid,  shall  make  any 
such  entry  or  distress,  or  bring  any  such  action  or  suit,  to  recover 
such  land  or  rent.     32  V.  c.  1(3,  a.  4. 

(3. )  Where  the  right  of  any  person  to  make  an  entr}'  or  distress,  or  to 
bring  an  action  to  recover  any  land  or  rent  to  whicli  he  has  been  en- 
titled for  an  estate  or  interest  in  possession,  has  been  barred  by  the 
determination  of  the  period,  hereinbefore  limited,  which  is  applicable 
in  such  case,  and  such  person  has,  at  any  time  during  the  said  period, 
been  entitled  to  any  other  estate,  interest,  right  or  possibility,  in  rever- 
sion, remainder  or  otherwise  in  or  to  the  same  land  or  rent,  no  entry, 
distress  or  action  shall  be  brought  by  such  person,  or  any  person, 
claiming  through  him,  to  recover  such  land  or  rent  in  respect  of  such 
other  estate,  interest,  right  or  possibilitj',  unless  in  the  meantime  such 
land  or  rent  has  been  recovered  by  some  person  entitled  to  an  estate, 
interest  or  right  which  has  been  limited  or  taken  effect  after  or  in  de- 
feasance of  such  estate  or  interest  in  possession.  C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  88,  s.  48. 

7.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  an  administrator  claiming  the 
estate  or  interest  of  the  deceased  jjerson  of  whose  chattels  he  has  been 
appointed  administrator,  shall  be  deemed  to  claim  as  if  there  had  been 
no  interval  of  time  between  the  death  of  such  deceased  person  and  the 
grant  of  the  letters  of  administration.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  88,  s.  6. 

8.  No  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  in  possession  of  any  land 
within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  merely  by  reason  of  having  made  an 
entry  thereon.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  88,  s.  11. 

0.  No  continual  or  other  claim  upon  or  near  any  land  shall  preserve 
nnv  right  oi  making  an  entry  or  distress,  or  of  bringing  an  action.  C. 
o.  "U.  C.  c.  88,  s.  12. 

10.  No  descent  cast,  discontinuance  'or  warranty,  which  has  hap- 
pened or  been  made  since  the  first  day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-four,  or  which  may  hereafter  happen  or  be  made, 
shall  toll  or  defeat  any  right  of  entry  or  action  for  the  recovery  of  land. 
C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  27,  s.  80. 

11.  Where  any  one  or  more  of  several  persons  entitled  to  any  land 
or  rent  as  coparcenei's,  joint  tenants  or  tenants  in  common,  have  been 
in  possession  or  receipt  of  the  entirety,  or  more  than  his  or  their  un- 
divided share  or  shares  of  such  land,  or  of  the  profits  thereof,  or  of 
such  rent,  for  his  or  their  own  benefit,  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  person 
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or  persons  other  than  the  person  or  persons  entitled  to  the  other  share 
or  shares  of  tlie  same  laud  or  rent,  such  possession  or  receipt  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  have  been  the  possession  or  receipt  of  or  by  such  last 
mentioned  person  or  persons,  or  any  of  them.  C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  88. 
8.  13. 

12.  Where  a  relation  of  the  persons  entitled,  as  heirs,  to  the  pos-  Possession  of  re- 
session,  or  receipt  of  the  profits  of  any  land,  or  to  the  receipt  of  any  lhe"posre"si!m  o^f 
rent,  enters  into  the  possession  or  receipt  thereof,  such  possession  or  the  lieirs.   Idem 
receipt  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  the  possession  or  receipt  of  or  by  the  ^-  ^^■ 
persons  entitled  as  heirs.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  88,  a.  14. 

13.  Where  any  acknowledsrment  of  the  title   of  the  person  entitled  Acknowkil^'- 

to  any  land  or  rent  has    been  given   to   hnn   or  his  agent  in  writing,  (riven  to  the  per- 
signed  by  the  person  in  possession  or  in  receipt  of  the  profits  of  such  son  entitled  or 
land,  or  in  the  receipt  of  such  rent,  such  possession  or  receipt  of  or  by  enuivaleiit'^to'*^ 
the  person  by  whom  such  acknowledgment  was  given  shall  be  deemed,  posse-ssion  or  re- 
according  to  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  to  have  been  the  possession  or  i®'**^  i^"'"';™^ 
receipt  of  or  by  the  person  to  whom  or  to  whose  agent  such  acknow-  jy.  c.  27,'  s.  14.' 
ledgment  was  given  at  the  time  of  giving  the  same,   and  the   right  of 
such  last  mentioned  person,  or  of  any  person  claiming  through  him,  to 
make  an  entry  or  distress  or  bring  an  action  to  recover  such  land  or 
rent,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  first  accrued  at  and  not  before  the  time 
at  which  such  acknowledgment,  or  the  last  of  such  acknowledgments, 
if  more  than  one,  was  given.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  88,  s.  15. 

14.  The  receipt  of  the  rent   payable  by  any  tenant  from  year  to  Receiptor  rent 
year,  or  other  lessee,  shall,  as  against  such  lessee  or  any  person  claim-  ^gjp^  of 'profits.** 
ing  under  him,  but  subject  to  the  lease,  be  deemed  to  be  the  receipt  Imp.  Act,  3-4  \v. 
of  the  profits  of  the  land  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.     C.  S.  U.  C.  ^^  •  '^-  -'^'  ■*•  ^• 

c.  88,  s.  17. 

15.  At  the  determination  of  the  period  limited  by  this  Act  to  any  At  the  end  of 
person  for  making  an  entry  or  distress,  or  bringing  any  action  or  suit,  f^ijutVon  The 
the  right  and  title  of  such  person  to  the  land  or  rent,  for  the  recovery  right  of  the 
whereof  such  entry,   distress,   action  or   suit  respectively  might  have  P^rt.v  oiit  of  pos- 
been  made  or  brought  within    such   period,    shall   be    extinguished,  tfn^-uished  Imp" 
C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  88,  s.  16.  Act.  3-4  w.  IV  ' 


c.  27,  s.  34. 


ARREARS   OF   DOWER,    RENT,    AND   INTEREST. 


16.  No  arrears  of  dower,  nor  any  damages  on  account  of  such  arrears.  No  arrears  of 

shall  be  recovered  or  obtained  by  any  action  or  suit  for  a  longer  period  dower  to  be  re- 

,  .  iLrxi  irii--j^     covered  for  more 

than  six  years  next  before  the  commencement  oi   such  action  or  suit,  than  six  years. 

C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  88,  s.  18.  idems.  n. 

17.  No  arrears  of  rent,  or  of  interest  in  respect  of  any  sum  of  money  No  arrears  of 
charged  upon  or  payable  out  of  any  land  or  rent,  or  in  respect  of  any  [^'be'reco\^e'r?d 
legacy,  or  any  damages  in  respect  of  such   arrears  of  rent  or  interest,  fnr  more  than 
shall  be  recovered  by  any  distress,  action  or  suit,  but  within  six  years  six  y<"ars     Imp. 
next  after  the  same  respectively  has  become  due,  or  next  after  any  ac-  07*^  s_  40 
knowledgment  of  the  same  in  writing  has  been  given  to  the  person  en- 
titled thereto,  or  his  agent,  signed  by   the  person  by  whom  the  same 

was  payable,  or  his  agent.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  88,  s.  19. 

18.  Where  any  prior  mortgagee  or  other  incumbrancer  has  been  in  Exception  in  fa- 
possession  of  any  land,  or  in  receipt  of  the  profits  thereof,  within  one  quem°^ort^a%e 
year  next  before  an  action  or  suit  is  brought  by  any  person  entitled  to  when  a  prior  " 

a  subsequent  mortgage  or  other  incumbrance  on  the  same  land,  the  mortgagee  has 
■^  °   "  been  m  posses- 

sion.  Jdem  s.  42, 
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person  entitled  to  such  subsecpient  niortgiigo  or  incurabranco  may  re- 
cover in  such  action  or  suit  the  arrears  of  interest  whicli  liave  become 
due  diirini,'  tlio  wliole  time  that  snch  prior  mi>rt;;agee  or  incuiubrancer 
was  in  such  possession  or  reciipt  a.s  aforesaid,  although  sucli  time  may 
have  exceeded  the  said  term  of  six  yeara.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  88,  s.  20. 

MOKTGAOES. 

Mortiiiuror  to  »>o       19.   Where  a  mortgagee  has  obtained  the  possession  or  receipt  of  the 

biirrJd  ai  finl  of  protits  of  any  land  or  the  receipt  of  any  rent  comprised  in  his  mort- 

th"tYm™Jhc"      M:age,  the  mortgagor,  or  any  person  claiming  thnnigh  him,  shall  not 

the  mort^ratrce      bring  any  action  or  8\ut  to  redeem  the  nujrtgage,  but  within  ten  years 

took  possession     jjgj^^  after  the  time  at  which  the  mortgagee  obtained  such  possession 

wTi'tte"' acknow-  or  receipt,  unless  in  the  meantime  an  acknowledgement  in  writing  of 

led^inent.  the  title  of  the  mortgagor,  or  of  hi.s  right  to  redemption,  has  been 

lv''o^2-'^"^^s^''  given  to  the  mortgagor  or  some  pt-rsim  claiming  his  estate,  or  to  the 

anil'sT-sV^crs;,  agent  of  such  mortgagor  or  per.>*un,  signed  by  the  mortgagee,  or  the 

»•  "•  penson  claiming  through  him  ;  and  in  such  case  no  buch  actio/i  or  suit 

shall  be  brought,  but  w  ithin  ten  years  next  after  the  time  at  which  such 

acknowledgement,  or  the  last  of  such  acknowledgments,  if  more  than 

one,  was  given.     38  V.  c.  10,  s.  8. 

Acknowicdir-  20.   In  case  there  are  more  mortgagors  than  one,  or  more  persons 

merit  to  one  of  ^\^^j^  ^^g  claiming  through  the  mort-agor  or  mortgagors,  such  ackiiow- 
poVs!^' iT^ct.  ledgement,  if  given  to  any  of  such  mortgag<jrs  or  persons,  or  his  or 
3-4  \v.  IV.  c.  27,'  their  agent,  shall  be  as  etteciual  as  if  the  same  had  been  given  to  all 
*•  ^-  such  mortgj.gors  or  persons.     38  V.  c.  IC,  s.  8. 

Acknowledge-  21.   In  Case  there  are  more  mortgagees  than  one,  or  more  persons 

inent  by  on,e  of     ^^  claiminu  the  estate  or  interest  of  the  mortgagee  or  morti'agees, 

several  monca-     <-"•*"  "-"'f  '-"•  "    '  =  •  i    i_  r  i.  ,. 

gees.    Imp.  Act   such  ackno\\ledgment,  signed  by  one  or  more  of  such  mf>rtgagee8  or 

3-4  w.  IV.  c.  27,  persons,  shall  be  effectual  only  as  a-^ainst  the  jjarty  or  parties  signing  as 
*•  "*•    •  aforesaid,  and  the  person  or  persons  claiming  any  part  of  the  mortgage 

money  or  land  or  rent  by,  from,  or  under  him,  or  them,  and  any  per- 
son or  persona  entitled  to  any  estate  or  estates,  interest  or  interests,  to 
take  eflect  after  or  in  defeasance  of  his  or  their  estate  or  estates,  in- 
terest or  interests,  and  shall  not  operate  to  give  to  the  mortgagor  or 
mortf^awors  a  right  to  redeem  the  mortgage  as  against  the  person  or 
persons°entitled  to  any  other  undivided  or  divided  part  of  the  money 
or  land  or  rent  ;  and  where  such  of  the  mortgagees  or  persons  afore- 
said as  have  given  such  acknowledgment  are  entitled  to  a  divided  part 
of  the  land  or  rent  comprised  in  the  mortgage  of  some  estate  or  interest 
therein,  and  not  any  ascertained  part  of    the   mortgage  money,  the 
mortcat^or  or  mortgagors  shall  be  entitled  to  redeem  the  same  divided 
part  of  the  land  or  rent  on  payment,  with  interest,  of  the  part  of  the 
mortt^a^e  money  which  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  wlio'e  of  the 
mortoac^e  money  as  the  value  oi'  such  divided  part  of  the  land  or  rent 
bears°  to  the  value  of  the  whole  of  the  land  or  rent  comprised  in  the 
mortgage.     38  V.  c.  16,  s.  10. 
Mortgagee  may        22.   Any  person  entitled  to  or  claiming  under  a  mortgage  of  land, 
fnTenT^are'fi^om  may  make  an  entry  or  bring  an  action  at  Law  or  suit  in  Equity  to  re- 
last  payment.       cover  such  land,  at  any  time  within  ten  years  next  after  the  last  pay- 
Tmp.  A'ct  w.  IV.   jjjgnt  of  any  part  of  the  principal  m-.ney  or  interest  secured  by  such 
&  1  v.  c.  •'  .         mortgage,  although  more  than  ten  years  have  elapsed  since  the  time  at 
which  the  right  to  make  such  entry,  or  bring  such  action  or  suit  first 
accrued.     38°V.  c.  16,  s.  12. 
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2?>.  No  action  or  suit  or  other  proceeding  shall  bo  brought  to  recover  Money  charged 

any  sum   of  money  secured  by  any  mortgage,   judgment,  or  lien,  or  "J' a",es' "o 'b"*^ 

otherwise  charged  upon  or  payable  out  of  any  laud  or  rent,  at  Law  or  deemed  ^<atl!^fied 

in  Equity,  or  any  legacy,   but  within  ten  yeats  next  after  a  present  at  the  end  of  ten 

right  to  receive  the  same  accrued  to  some  person  capable  of  giving  a  tere^tpaidMr  ac- 

discharge  for,  or  release  of  the  same,  unless  in  the  meantime  some  knowi(;dj,'ment 

part  of  the  principal  money,  or  some  interest  thereon,  has  been  paid,  ?'^,^!"  '"  "'■'^i"fe' 
r  t  1  .       r   i.1         •    V  i  XI-        i       1         u  ■  ■  1.    m  the  meantime. 

or  some  acknowledgment  of  the  right  thereto  .has  been  given  in  writ-  imp.  Acte3-4W. 

ing  signed  by  the  person  by  whom  the  same  is  payable,  or  his  agent,  l^'  c.^"^,' •"',•  ^^■_ 
to  the  person  entitled  thereto  or  his  agent ;  and  in  such  c;ise  no  action  g"y    '"''     "■    '' 
or  suit  or  proceeding  shall  be  brought,  but  within  ten  years  after  such 
payment  or  acknovvledgmeut,  or  the  last  of  such  payments  or  acknow- 
ledgments, if  more  than  one  was  made  or  given.     38  V.  c.  IG,  s.  J  ] . 

24.   No  action,  suit,  or  other  proceeding  .shall  be  brought  to  recover  Time  for  recovci- 
any  sum  of  money  or  legacy  charged  upon  or  payable  out  of  any  land  i"f<  t;harges  and 
or  rent,  at  Law  or  in  Equity,  and  secured   by  an  express  trust,  or  to  terestnot  tobe 
recover  any  arrears  of  rent  or  of  interest  in  respect  of  any  sum  of  money  enlarged  by  ex- 
or  legacy  so  charged  or  payable  and  so  secured,  or  any  damages  in  re-  rafg^jn.^.'^same^'^'^ 
spect  of  such  arrears,  except  within  the   time  within  which  the  same  imp.  Act  37-8  V. 
would  be  recoverable  if  there  were  not  any  such  trust.    38  V.  c.  16,  s.  13.  ^-  ^'^>  '*•  ^'^• 

DOWER, 


25.  No  action  of  or  suit  for  dower  shall  be  brought  but  within  ten  Action  of  dower 
years  from  the  death  of  the  husband  of  the  doweress,  notwithstanding  ^vithhuen'ears 
any  disability  of  the  doweress  or  of  any  person  claiming  under  her. 

38  V.  c.  16,  s.  14, 

BAR  OF  ESTATES  TAIL.  Where  period  of 

limitation 
.  elapsed  against  a 

26.  Where  the  right  of  a  tenant  in  tail  of  any  land  or  rent  to  make  tenant  in  tail  to 
an  entry  or  distress  or  to  bring  an  action  to  recover  the  same,  has  been  ^  deemed  to 
barred  by  reason  of  the  same  not  having  been  made  or  brought  within  against  those 
the  period  limited  by  this  Act,  no  such  entry,  distress  or  action  shall  whose  rights  he 
be   made  or  brought  by  any  person  claiming  any  estate,   interest  or  barred^'^Tmp. 
right  which  such  tenant  in  tail  might  lawfully  have  barred.     C.  S.  U.  Act  3-4  w.  iv.  c 
C.  c.  88,  s.  28.  27,  s.  21. 

27.  Where  a  tenant  in  tail  of  any  land  or  rent  entitled  to  recover  Term  elapsed  in 
the  same  has  died  before  the  expiration  of  the  period  limited  by  this  i,"^ ^he^fiie  ot""^" 
Act,  no  person  claiming  any  estate,  intere.st  or  right  which  such  ten-  the  tenant  to  be 
ant  in  tail  might  lawfully  have  barred  shall  make  an  entry  or  distress  ""'"P"**^^, 

or  bring  an  action  to  recover  such  land  or  rent,  but  within  the  period  whose  rights  he 
during  which,  if  such  tenant  in  tail  had  so  long  continued  to  live,  he  could  have 
might  have  made  such  entry  or  distress  or  brought  such  action.     C.  S.  i^l^ xai  3  4 
U.  C.  C.  88,  S.  29.  W.  iV.  c. 27,8.22. 

28.  Where  a  tenant  in  tail  of  any  land  or  rent  has  made  an  assur-  in  cases  of  pos- 
ance  thereof,  which  does  not  operate  to  bar  the  estate  or  estates  to  take  session  under  sn 
effect  after  or  in  defeasance  of  his  estate  tail,  and  any  person  is  by  vir-  tenant  in  tall 
tue  of  such  assurance,  at  the  time   of  the  execution  thereof,  or  at  any  which  shall  not 
time  afterwards,  in  possession  or  receipt  of  the  profits  of  such  land,  or  ders'^'iheyshau 
in  the  receipt  of  such  rent,  and  the  same  person  or  any  other  person  be  barred  at  the 
whosoever  (other  than  some  person  entitled  to   such  possession  or  re  end  of  ten  years 
ceipt  in  respect  of  an  estate  which  has  taken  effect  after  or  in  defeas-    ^t  which  the"^- 
ance  of  the  estate  tail)  continues  oris  in  such  possession  or  receipt  for  surance,  if  then 
the  period  of  ten  years  next  after  the   commencement  of  the  time  at  executed,  would 
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have  bamxi 

tllCIII. 

Imp.  AcU,  3-1 

w.  IV.  c.  •>:.  *. 

23,  aiiit  ;>2-0  V. 
c  &7,  8.  0. 


wliich  Biich  ftssuranco,  if  it  liad  then  been  executed  by  such  tenant  in 
Uiil,  or  the  persun  wlio  wmilil  have  l)t'eii  entitled  t<»  his  entate  tail  if 
8uch  assurance  had  not  been  executed,  wouUl,  witliuut  the  consent  of 
any  other  person,  have  operated  to  bar  such  estate  or  estates  as  afore- 
siiul,  tlien,  at  the  expinitiou  of  sucli  period  often  years,  sncli  assurance 
fchidl  be  and  be  deemeil  to  have  been  ellectual  as  at^ainsl  any  person 
claiming  any  estate,  interest,  or  rij{ht  to  take  effect  after  or  in  defeas- 
ance of  such  estate  tail.     38  V.  c.  10,  s.  7. 


No  suit  inequity 
to  l>f  bri>ui;hl 
aftiT  the  time 
when  the  plain- 
tiff, if  entitled  at 
law,  miiiht   have 
br'nijjht    an 
notion. 

Imp.  Act  3-4  W. 
IV.  c.  67,  s.  fi. 

In  cases  of  ex- 
press trust,  the 
ri^rht  shall  not 
be  deemed  to 
have  accrued 
until  a  convey- 
ance to  a  pur- 
chaser. 

Imp.  Act,  3-4 
W.  IV.  c.  27, 
8.  25. 


In  ca.'ies  of  fraud 
no  lime  shad 
run  whilst  the 
fraud  remains 
concealed. 
Imp.  Act,  3-4 
W.  IV.  c.  27, 
s.  2(5. 

Unless  in  the 
casse  of  a  buna 
fide  purchaser 
for  value 
v\ithout  notice. 
Imp.  Act,   3—4 
W.  IV.  c.  27, 
t.  26. 


Saving  the  juris- 
dictiuu  of  equity 
on  the  ground  of 
acquiescence  or 
otherwise. 
Imp.  Act.  3-4 
W.  IV.,  c  27, 
8.  27. 


LIMITATION    OF    SUITS     IN    EgUlTY. 

29.  No  person  claiming  any  land  or  rent  in  Ecjuity  shall  bring  any 
suit  to  recover  the  same  but  within  the  peri<jd  (biriiig  which,  V>y  virtue 
of  the  provisions  hereinbefore  contained,  he  niighf  have  made  an  entry 
or  distress,  or  brought  an  action  to  recover  the  same  respectively,  if  he 
had  been  entitled  at  Law  to  such  estate,  interest  or  right,  in  or  to  the 
same  its  he  claims  therein  in  E<iuity.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  88,  s.  31. 

30.  Where  any  land  or  rent  is  vested  in  a  trustee  upon  any  express 
trust,  the  right  of  the  ctattii  que  trust,  or  any  person  claiming  through 
him  to  bring  a  suit  against  the  trustee,  or  any  person  claiming  through 
him  to  recover  such  land  or  rent,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  first  ac- 
crued, according  to  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  at  and  not  before  the  time 
at  which  such  land  or  rent  h;isbeen  conveyed  to  a  purchaser  for  a  valu- 
able consideration,  and  shall  then  be  deemed  to  have  accrued  only  as 
against  such  purchaser  and  any  person  claiming  through  him.  C.  S>.  U. 
C.  c.  88,  8.  32. 

31.  In  everj'  case  of  a  concealed  fraud,  the  right  of  any  person  to 
bring  a  suit  in  Eijuity  for  the  recovery  of  any  land  or  rent  which  he  or 
any  person  through  whom  he  claims  may  have  been  deprived  by  such 
fraud  shall  be  deemed  to  have  first  accrued  at  and  not  before  the  time 
at  which  such  fratid  was  or  with  reasonable  diligence  might  have  been 
first  known  or  discovered.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  88,  s.  33. 

32.  Nothing  in  the  last  preceding  section  contained  shall  enable  any 
owner  of  lands  or  rents  to  have  a  suit  in  Equity  for  the  recovery  of 
such  lands  f>r  renis,  on  account  of  fraud,  against  any  bona  fide  purchaser 
for  valuable  consideration,  who  has  not  assisted  in  the  commission  of 
such  fraud,  and  who,  at  the  time  that  he  made  the  purchase,  did  not 
know,  and  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  such  fraud  had  been  com- 
mitted.    C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  88,  s.  34. 

33.  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  be  djemed  to  interfere  with 
any  rule  or  jurisdiction  of  Courts  of  Equity  m  refusing  relief  on  the 
oTound  of  .-icquiescence,  or  otherwise,  to  any  person  whose  right  to 
bring  a  suit  is  not  barred  by  virtue  of  this  Act.  C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  88, 
s.  35. 

PRESCRIPTION    IN   CASES   OF    EASEMENTS. 


Certain  claims 
not  to  be 
defeateJ  by 
showing-  only 
that  the  enjoy- 
ment besan 
more  ihan  30 
vtars  atro. 
imp.  -Act,  2-3 
VV.  IV.  c.  71, 
s.  1. 


34.  No  claim  which  may  be  lawfull)'  made  at  the  Common  Law,  by 
custom,  prescription  or  grant,  to  any  profit  or  benefit  to  be  taken  or 
enjoyed  from  or  upon  any  land  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen,  Her 
Heirs  or  Successors,  or  of  any  ecclesiastical  or  lay  person  or  body  cor- 
porate, except  such  matters  or  things  as  are  hereinafter  specially  pro- 
vided for,  and  except  rent,  and  services,  shall,  where  such  profit  or 
benefit  has  been  actually  taken  and  enjoyed  by  any  person  claiming 
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right  thereto,  without  interruption  for  the  full  period  of  thirty  years, 

be  defeated  or  destroyed  by  showing  only  that  such  profit  or  benefit  was 

first  taken  or  enjoyed  at  any  time  prior  to  such  period  of  thirty  years, 

but  nevertheless  such  claim  may  be  defeated  in  any  other  way  by  which 

the  same  is  now  liable  to  be  defeated  ;  and  when  such  profit  or  benefit 

has  been  so  taken  and  enjoyed  as  aforesaid  for  the  full  period  of  sixty 

years,  the  right  thereto  shall  be  deemed  absolute  and  indefeasible,  un-  indefeasible  it 

less  it  appears  that  the  same  was  taken  and  enjoyed  by  some  consent  e"joyed  over  60 

or  agreement  expressly  made  or  given  for  that  purpose  by  deed  or  writ-  ^ 

ing.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  88,  s.  36. 

35.  No  claim  which  may  lawfully  be  made  at  the  Common  Law  by  Right  of  way  or 
custom,  prescription  or  grant,  to  any  way  or  other  easement,  or  to  any  ^ff*^* jg^h*^  \  **? 
water-course,  or  the  use  of  any  water  to  be  enjoyed,  or  derived  upon,  ing  only  that  it 
over  or  from  any  land  or  water  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  Her  Heirs  began  more  than 
or  Successors,  or  being  the  property  of  any  ecclesiastical  or  lay  person  imrf^Acf^  w 
or  body  corporate,  when  such  way  or  other  matter  as  herein  last  before  iv.  c.  71,  a.  2. 
mentioned  has  been  actually  enjoyed  by  any  person  claiming  right 

thereto  without  interruption  for  the  full  period  of  twenty  years  shall 
be  defeated  or  destroyed  by  showing  only  that  such  way  or  other  mat- 
ter was  first  enjoyed  at  any  time  prior  to  the  period  of  twenty  years, 
but,  nevertheless,  such  claim  may  be  defeated  in  any  other  way  by  indefeasible  if 
which  the  same  is  now  liable  to  be   defeated,  and  where  such  way  or  enjoyed  over  40 
other  matter  as  herein  last  before  mentioned  has  been  so  enjoyed  as  ^*^ 
aforesaid  for  the  full  period  of  forty  years,  the  right  thereto  shall  be 
deemed  absolute  and  indefeasible,  unless  it  appears  the  same  was  en- 
joyed by  some  consent  or  agreement  expressly  given  or  made  for  that 
purpose  by  deed  or  writing.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  88,  a.  37. 

36.  Where    the  access  and  use   of    lights  to  or  for  any  dwelling  Access  and  use  of 
house,  workshop  or  other  building  has  been  actually  enjoyed  there-  ''S'^''  enjoyed  for 
with  for  the  full  period  of  twenty  years  without  interruption,  the  right  sibie. 
thereto  shall  be  deemed  absolute  and  indefeasible,  unless  it  appears  imp-  Act  2-3  w. 
that  the  same  was  enjoyed  by  some  consent  or  agreement  expressly       '^'  '^'  ^'  ^ 
made  or  given  for  that  purpose  by  deed  or  writing.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  88, 

s.  38. 

37.  Each  of  the  respective  periods  of  years  in  the  last  three  preced-  How  the  terms 
ing  sections  mentioned  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  the  period  ed\nd  what  a^u 
next  before  some  suit  or  action  wherein  the  claim  or  matter  to  which  only  shall  be  au 
such  period  relates  was   or  is  brought  into  question  ;  and  no  act  or  interruption  to 
other  matter  shall  be  deemed  an  interruption  within  the  meaning  of  imp.  Act  2^*w. 
the  said  three  sections,  unless  the  same  has  been  submitted  to  or  ac-  ^^  •  <=•  7i,  s.  4. 
quiesced  in  for  one  year  after  the  party  interrupted  has  had  notice 

thereof,  and  of  the  person  making  or  authorizing  the  same  to  be  made. 
C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  88,  s.  39. 

38.  In  all  actions  upon  the  case  and  other  pleadings  wherein  the  ^Tiat  allegation 
the  party  claiming  may  now  by  law  allege  his  right  generally,  without  Y  ^^^  ''^'h"  n  be 
averring  the  existence  of  such  right  from  time  immemorial,  such  gene-  sufficient* 

ral  allegation  shall  still  be  deemed  sufficient,  and  if  the  same  is  denied,  imp-  Act  2-3  w. 
all  and  every  the  matters  in  the  four  next  preceding  sections  of  this     '  '^'  ^^'  *•  '■ 
Act  mentioned  and  provided,  which  are  applicable  to  the  case,  shall  be 
admissible  in  evidence  to  sustain  or  rebut  such  allegation  ;  and  in  all  What  proof  ad- 
pleadings  to  actions  of  trespass   and  in  all  other  pleadings  wherein  it  ™a,^nst^"u*h  al 
would  formerly  have  been  necessary  to  allege  the  right  to  have  existed  legation.,, 
from  time  immemorial,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  aUege  the  enjoyment 
thereof  as  of  right  by  the  occupiers  of  the  tenement  in  respect  whereof 

36 
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the  same  is  claimed,  for  and  during  such  (if  tho  ))eriod8  mentioned  in 
this  Act  as  are  applicaVjlo  to  the  case,  and  without  claiming  in  thu  name 
or  right  of  the  owner  of  the  fee  as  was  usually  done  ;  and  if  tlie  other 
party  intends  to  rely  on  any  proviso,  exception,  incapacity,  <lisability, 
contract,  agreement  or  other  matter  hereinl)cf<jre  mentioned,  or  on 
any  cause  or  matter  of  fact  or  of  law,  not  inconsistent  with  the  simple 
fact  of  enjoyment,  the  same  shall.be  specially  alleged  and  set  forth  ia 
answer  to  the  allegation  of  the  party  claiming,  and  shall  not  be  received 
in  evidence  on  any  general  tniverao  or  denial  of  such  allegation.  C. 
S.  U.  C.  c.  88,  s.  40. 

Ni>  V'"'??V'^'f"'"°  39.  In  the  several  cases  mentioned  in  and  provided  for  by  this  Act, 
proof  o(  uijoy-  ^^  claims  to  lights,  ways,  water-courses  or  other  easements,  no  pre- 
inent  (or  a  less  sumption  shall  be  allowed  or  made  in  favour  or  support  of  any  claim 
l«rib«l'by  this*^  upon  proof  of  the  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  the  right  or  matter  claimed 
Act.  for  any  less  period  of  time  or  number  of  years  than  for  such  period  or 

Imp.  Act  2-3  w.  number  mentioned  in  this  Act  as  is  applicable  to  the  case  and  to  the 
IV.  c.  71.  8.  (!.      nature  of  the  claim.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  88,  s.  41. 

DISABILITIES   AND   EXCEPTIONS. 

1. — In  cases  of  Easements. 

Time  during  40.  The  time  during  which  any  person  otherwise  capable  of  resisting 

couul'B^ot'*'^"^    t  ^^^7  claim  to  any  of  the  matters  mentioned  in  the  thirty-fourth  to  the 
to  be  imputed      thirty-ninth  sections  inclusive  of  this  Act,  is  an  infant,  idiot,  Jton  com- 
•gaian  him.        pos  mentis,  or  tenant  for  life,  or  during  which  an  action  or  suit  has 
iv.'c.  71*  s  7      been  pending  and  has  been  diligently  prosecuted  until  abated  by  the 
death  of  any  party  or  parties  thereto,  shall  be  excluded  in  the  compu- 
tation of  the  period  in  said  sections  mentioned,  except  only  in  cases 
where  the  right  or  claim  is  thereby  declared  to  be  absolute  and  inde- 
feasible.    C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  88,  s.  42. 

Terms  of  years,  41,  When  any  land  or  water  upon,  over  or  from  which  any  such  way 
iTOm*co'"'^^u  ^^  other  easement,  water-course  or  run  of  water  has  been  enjoyed  or 
tion  in  certain  derived,  or  has  been  held  under  or  by  virtue  of  any  term  of  life  or 
c*8e8       ^  any  term  of  years  exceeding  three  years  from  the  granting  thereof,  the 

iv.^'c.  71*  si  *i™®  *^^  *h^  enjoyment  of  any  such  way  or  other  matter  as  herein  last 
before  mentioned  during  the  continuance  of  such  term  shall  be  excluded 
in  the  computation  of  the  said  period  of  forty  years,  in  case  the  claim 
is,  within  three  years  next  after  the  end,  or  sooner  determination  of 
such  term,  resisted  by  any  person  entitled  to  any  reversion  expec- 
tant on  the  determination  thereof.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  88,  s.  43. 

l^dTs^'onhr  ^       ^^-  Nothing  in  the  thirty-fourth  to  the  thirty-ninth  sections  inclu- 

Crown  not  duly   sive  of  this  Act  shall  support  or  maintain  any  claim  to  any  profit  or 

sur\eyed  and      benefit  to  be  taken  or  enjoyed  from  or  upon  any  land  of  our  Sovereign 

laid  out.  Lady  the  Queen,  Her  Heirs  and  Successors,  or  to  any  way  or  easement, 

or  to  any  water-course  or  the  use  of  any  water  to  be  enjoyed  or  derived 

upon,  over  or  from  any  land  or  water  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  Her 

Heirs  and  Successors,  unless  such  land,  way,  easement  or  water-course 

or  other  matter  lies  and  is  situate  within  the  limits  of  some  Town  or 

Township,  or  other  parcel  or  tract  of  land  duly  surveyed  and  laid  out 

by  proper  authority.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  88,  s.  44. 

IK  CASES  OF  LAND   OR  RENT. 

In  owes  of  in-        43.  If  at  the  time  at  which  the  right  of  any  person  to  make  an  en- 
fancy,  or  lunacy. 
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try  or  distress,  or  to  bring  an  action  or  a  suit  to  recover  any  land  or  at  the  time  whea 
rent,  first  accnies  as  aforesaid,  such  person  is  under  any  of  the  dia-  Jjjfn"^*''  "^  **"" 
abilities  hereinafter  mentioned  (that  is  to  say),  infancy,  idiotcy,  lunacy  then  five  years  to 
or  unsoundness  of   mind,  then  such  person,  or  the  person  claiming  *^  allowed  from 
through  him,  notwithstanding  that  the  period  of  ten  years  or  five  years  of \he™8ability 
(as  the  case  may  be)  hereinbefore  limited  has  expired,  may  make  an  or  previous 
entry  or  a  distress,  or  bring  an  action  or  a  suit,  to  recover  such  land  or  Acts'*3-i'w'''iv 
rent  at  any  time  within  five  years  next  after  the  time  at  which  the  c.  27,  s.  16  •  37^ 
person  to  whom  such  right  first  accrued  ceased  to  be  under  any  such  ^'-  ^-  67, ».  3. 
disability,  or  died  (whichever  of  those  two  events  first  happened).     38 
V.  c.  16,  8.  5. 

44.  No  entry,  distress,  action  or  suit  shall  be  made  or  brought  by  Twenty  years  ' 
any  person,  who,  at  the  time  at  which  his  right  to  make  an  entry  or  f|,*r"di^bUitTM'** 
distress,  or  to  bring  an  action  or  suit  to  recover  any  land  or  rent,  first  imp.  Acts  3-4 
accrued,  was  under  any  of  the  disabilities  hereinbefore  mentioned,  or  Yi:  ^^/_^'J^^'  \-, 
by  any  person  claiming  through  him,  but  within  twenty  years  next  g.' 5. 

after  the  time  at  which  such  right  first  accrued,  although  the  person 
under  disability  at  such  time  may  have  remained  under  one  or  more 
of  such  disabilities  during  the  whole  of  such  twenty  years,  or  although 
the  term  of  five  years  from  the  time  at  which  he  ceased  to  be  under 
any  such  disability,  or  died,  may  not  have  expired.     38  V.  c.  16,  s.  6. 

45.  Where  any  person  is  under  any  of  the  disabilities  hereinbefore  ^"  further  time 
mentioned,  at  the  time  at  which  his  right  to  make  an  entry  or  distress,  a°sucM:ssion'of°'^ 
or  to  bring  an  action  to  recover  any  land  or  rents  first  accrues,  and  disabilities,  imp 
departs  this  life  without  having  ceased  to  be  under  any  such  disability,  ^^^^  '^s^  s?^! 
no  time  to  make  an  entry  or  distress,  or  to  bring  an  action  to  recover  v.  c.'57,  s.  9. 
such  land  or  rent,  beyond  the  said  period  of  ten  years  next  after  the 

right  of  such  person  to  make  an  entry  or  distress  or  to  bring  an  action 
to  recover  such  land  or  rent,  first  accrued  or  the  said  period  of  five 
years  next  after  the  time  at  which  such  person  died,  shall  be  allowed 
by  reason  of  any  disability  of  any  other  person,  C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  88,  s. 
47  ;  38  V.  c.  16,  s.  15. 


CAP.  CXXV. 

An  Act  respecting  cetiain  Separate  Bights  of  Property  of  Married 
Women. 

HER  MAJESTY,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  enacts  as  follows  : — 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Married  Woman's  Property  Act."  short  title. 

2.  Every  woman  who,  on  or  before  the  fourth  day  of  May,  one  thou-  a  woman  mar- 
sand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  married  without  any  marriage  con-  "^"^  hefore  4th 
tract  or  settlement,  shall  and  may,  from  and  after  the  said  day,  not-  ^ow' property^ 
withstanding  her  coverture,  have,  hold  and  enjoy  all  her  real  estate  not  then  reduced 
not  on  or  before  the  said  fourth  day  of  May  taken  possession  of  by  ^  F»ssessiou  of 
her  husband,  by  himself  or  his  tenants,  and  all  her  personal  property 

not  on  or  before  said  day  reduced  into  the  possession  of  her  husband, 
whether  belonging  to  her  before  marriage  or  in  any  way  acquired  by 
her  after  marriage,  free  from  his  debts  and  obligations  contracted  after 
the  said  fourth  day  of  May,  and  from  his  control  or  disposition  with- 
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out  hur  consent,  in  as  full  and  ample  a  manner  as  if  she  were  solo  and 
iiiimiirriud.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  73,  s.  2. 

A  woman  mar-  3.  Every  woman  who  nfKrried  betwoon  tlie  liftli  day  of  May,  one 
ried  iHtween  4ih  thousand  oi^ht  IniinliL'tl  iind  lifty-nine,  and  tlie  second  day  <>{  Marcli, 
*.'V\i'*^'l!  *.'!!-..  »>ne  thousand  eieht  liundred  and  seventy-two  (bi»th  incliiBive),  with<*ut 

ind  Marvh,  l8i  J,  p>  .1111  .      -.i     ,         i- 

any  marriage  contract  or  settlement,  «liall  and  may,  notwithstanding 
her  coverture,  have,  hold  and  enjoy  all  her  real  property,  whether  be- 
longing to  her  before  marriage,  or  ac<iuired  by  her  by  inheritance, 
devise  or  gift,  or  as  heir-at-law  to  an  intestate,  or  in  any  other  way 
after  marriage,  free  from  the  debts  and  obligations  of  her  husband, 
and  free  from  lii.s  control  or  disposition,  without  her  consent,  in  as  full 
and  ample  a  manner  a^  if  she  continued  bole  and  unmarried  ;  but  this 
section  shall  not  extend  to  any  profx-rty  received  by  a  nnirried  woman 
from  her  husband  during  coverture.  C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  73,  s.  1  ;  35  V.  c. 
10,  8.  1. 

4.  The  real  estate  of  any  woman  married  after  the  second  day  of 
.  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-two,  whether  owned 
by  her  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  or  acfjuired  in  any  manner  during 
her  coverture,  and  the  rents,  issues  and  profits  thereof  respectively, 
shall,  Avithout  prejudice  and  subject  to  the  trusts  of  any  settlement 
aflecting  the  same,  be  held  and  enj^iyed  by  her  for  her  separate  use, 
free  from  any  estate  therein  of  her  husband  during  her  lifetime,  and 
from  his  debts  and  obligations,  and  from  any  claim  or  estate  by  him, 
as  tenant  by  the  curtesy  ;  and  her  receipts  alone  shall  be  a  discharge 
for  any  rents,  issues  and  profits  of  the  same  ;  but  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  prejudice  the  right  of  the  husband  as  tenant  by  the  curtesy 
in  any  real  estate  of  the  wife,  which  she  has  not  disposed  of  inter  vivos, 
or  by  will.     35  V.  c.  10,  s.  1  ;  40  V.  c.  7,  ticked.  A  (150). 

5.  Everj'  woman  who  has  married  since  the  fourth  day  of  May,  one 
,  1859  may    thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  or  who  marries  after  the  pass- 

hoid'her personal  ing  of  this  Act,  without  any  marriage  contract  or  settlement,  shall  and 
pro|ierty  free  may,  notwithstanding  her  coverture,  have,  hold  and  enjoy  all  her  per- 
''^"oc.ntrol  of  her  sonal  property,  whether  belonging  to  her  before  marriage  or  acquired 
by  her  by  inheritance,  bequest  or  gift,  or  as  next  of  kin  to  an  intestate, 
or  in  any  other  way  after  marriage,  free  from  the  debts  and  obligations 
of  her  husband,  and  free  from  his  control  or  disposition,  without  her 
consent,  in  as  full  and  ample  a  manner  as  if  she  continued  sole  and 
unmarried  ;  but  this  clause  shall  not  extend  to  any  property  received 
by  a  married  woman  from  her  husband  during  coverture.  C.  S.  U.  C. 
e.  73,  8.  1. 

6.  X^othing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  protect  the  pro- 
perty of  a  married  woman  from  seizure  and  sale  on  any  execution 
against  her  husband  for  her  torts  ;  and  in  such  case,  execution  shall 
first  be  levied  on  her  separate  property.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  73,  s.  3. 

7.  All  the  wages  and  per.sonal  earnings  of  a  married  woman,  and  any 
acquisitions  therefrom,  and  all  proceeds  or  profits  from  any  occupation 
or  trade  which  she  carries  on  separatelj'^  from  her  husband,  or  derived 
from  any  literary,  artistic  or  scientific  skill,  and  all  investments  of  such 
wages,  earnings,  moneys  or  property,  shall,  after  the  said  second  day 
of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-two,  be  free  from 
the  debts  or  dispositions  of  her  husband,  and  shall  be  held  and  enjoyed 
by  such  married  woman  and  disposed  of  without  her  husband's  consent 
as  fuUy  as  if  she  were  a  feme  sole  ;  and  no  order  for  protection  shall 
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hereafter  be  necessary  in  respect  of  any  of  such  earnings  or  acquisi- 
tions ;  and  the  possession,  whether  actual  or  constructive  of  the  hus- 
band, of  any  personal  property  of  any  married  woman,  shall  not  render 
the  same  liable  for  his  debts.     35  V.  c.  IG,  s.  2. 

******** 

15.  Every  married  woman  having  separate  property,  whether  real  or  Separate  pro- 
personal,  not  settled  by  any  ante-nuptial  contract,  shall  be  liable,  upon  {^^'^  i"abil'for 
any  separate  contract  made  or  debt  incurred  by  her  before  her  mar-  her  debta  before 
riage   (such  marriage  being  since  the  said  fourth  day  of  May,  one  marriage, 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  or  after  this  Act  takes  effect), 

to  the  extent  and  value  of  such  separate  property,  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  she  were  sole  and  unmarried.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  73,  s.  14. 

16.  Every  husband  who,  since  the  fourth  day  of  May,  one  thousand  Liability  of 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  or  hereafter,  takes  any  interest  in  the  (j  "ijts^of  wife 
separate,  real  or  personal  property  of  his  wife,  under  any  contract  or  bef.ire  marriage 
settlement  on  marriage,  shall  be  liable,  upon  the  contracts  made  or  where  he  takes 
debts  incurred  by  her  before  marriage,  to  the  extent  or  value  of  such  a  marriage 
interest  only,  and  no  more.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  73,  s.  15.  eettlement. 

17 .  A  husband  shall  not,  by  reason  of  any  marriage  solemnized  after  Non-liability  of 
the  second  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-two,  \^f^^"f}^^    -. 
be  liable  for  the  debts  of  his  wife  contracted  before  marriage,  but  the  before  marriage, 
wife  shall  be  liable  to  be  sued  therefor,  and  any  property  belonging  to 

her  shall  be  liable  to  satisfy  such  debts,  as  if  she  had  continued  un- 
married.    35  V.  c.  16,  s.  8. 

18.  A  husband  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  debts  of  his  wife  in  respect  Non-liabUity  for 
of  any  employment  or  business  in  which  she  is  engaged  on  her  own  gg^^rate  con- 
behalf,  or  ill  respect  of  any  of  her  own  contracts.     35  V.  c.  16,  s.  8.      tracts. 

19.  Any  married  woman  shall  be  liable  on  any  contract  made  by  her  Liability  of 
respecting  her  real  estate,  as  if  she  were  a  feme  sole.      40  V.  c.  7,  on  contracts 
Sched.  A  (loQ.)  respecting:  her 

real  estate. 


20.  A  married  woman  may  maintain  an  action  in  her  own  name  for  Suits  by  and 

ag-ainst  r '- 

women. 


the  recovery  of  any  wages,  earnings,  money  and  property,  by  this  or  fisamst  married 
any  other  Act  declared  to  be  her  separate  property,  and  shall  have  in 
her  own  name  the  same  remedies,  against  all  persons  whomsoever  for 
the  protection  and  security  of  such  wages,  earnings,  money,  and  pro- 
perty, and  of  any  chattels  or  other  her  separate  property  for  her  own 
use,  as  if  such  wages,  earnings,  money,  chattels  and  property  belonged 
to  her  as  an  unmarried  woman  ;  and  any  married  woman  may  be  sued 
or  proceeded  against  separately  from  her  husband  in  respect  of  any  of 
her  separate  debts,  engagements,  contracts  or  torts,  as  if  she  were 
unmarried.     35  V.  c.  16,  s.  9. 

21.  A  married  woman,  in  her  own  name,  or  that  of  a  trustee  for  her.  Married  women 
may  insure  for  her  sole  benefit,  or  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  her  cliil-  "^^>'  '"u"'^!'^'^^'^ 
dren,  her  own  life,  or  with  his  consent,  the  life  of   her  husband,  for  iives. 

any  definite  period,  cr  for  the  term  of  her  or  his  natural  life  ;  and  the 
amount  payable  under  said  insurance  shall  be  receivable  for  the  sole 
and  separate  use  of  such  married  woman  or  her  children,  as  the  case 
may  be,  free  from  the  claims  of  the  representatives  of  her  husband,  or 
any  of  his  creditors.     35  V.  c.  16,  s.  3. 

22.  Any  married  woman  may  become  a  stockholder  or  member  of  Married  women 
any  bank,  insurance  company,  or  any  other  incorporated  company  or  ™''J'  ancf  vote'''' 
association,  as  fully  and  effectually  as  if  she  were  a  feme  sole,  and  may       ' 
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vote  by  proxy  or  otherwise,  and  enj<iy  the  like  rights  as  other  8t<»ck- 
holdors  or  members.     36  V.  c.  IC,  s.  6. 

23.  A  iimrriod  woman  niJiy  make  depoHits  of  mom-y  in  hor  own  name 
in  any  savings  or  othiT  bank,  and  witlidraw  tho  same  by  her  own 
cheque  ;  and  any  receipt  or  acipiittance  of  such  depositor  shall  be  a 
sufficient  legal  discharge  to  any  such  bank.     35  V.  c.  10,  s.  6. 

24.  Nothing  hereinbefore  contained  in  reference  to  moneys  deposited, 
or  investments  by  any  married  woman,  shall,  as  against  creditors  of 
the  hu.sband,  give  validity  to  any  deposit  <>r  investment  of  moneys  of 
the  husband  made  in  fraud  of  such  creditors,  and  i^ny  money  so  de- 
])08ited  or  invested  may  be  followed  as  if  this  Act  had  not  been  passed. 
35  V.  c.  16,  8.  7. 

25.  The  separate  personal  property  of  a  married  woman  dying  intes- 
tate shall  be  distributed  in  the  same  proportions  between  her  husband 
and  her  children  as  the  personal  property  of  a  husband  dying  intestate 
is  to  be  distributed  between  his  wife  and  children  ;  and  if  there  be  no 
child  or  children  living  at  the  death  of  tho  wife  so  dying  intestate, 
then  such  property  shall  pass  or  be  distributed  as  if  this  Act  had  not 
been  passed.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  73,  s.  17. 

26.  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  any 
ante-nuptial  settlement  or  contract  being  made  in  the  same  manner 
and  with  the  same  eti'ect  as  such  contract  or  settlement  might  be  made 
if  this  Act  had  not  been  passed  ;  but  notwithstanding  any  such  con- 
tract or  settlement,  any  separate  real  or  personal  property  of  a  married 
woman,  acquired  either  before  or  after  marriage,  and  not  coming 
under  or  being  aflFected  by  such  contract  or  settlement,  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  no  siich  con- 
tract or  settlement  had  been  made  ;  and  as  to  such  property,  and  her 
personal  earnings  and  any  acquisitions  therefrom,  such  woman  shall  be 
considered  as  having  married  without  any  marriage  contract  or  settle- 
ment.    C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  73,  8.  19. 


CAP.  CXXVl. 


H 


An  Act  respecting  Bower. 

ER  MAJESTY,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  enacts  as  follows  : 


WIDOW   TO    BE    ENTITLED    TO    DOWER   IJf    CERTAIN    CASES. 
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1.  When  a  husband  dies  beneficially  entitled  to  any  land  for  an  in- 
terest which  does  not  entitle  his  widow  to  dower  out  of  the  same  at 
Law,  and  such  interest,  whether  wholly  equitable  or  partly  legal  and 
partly  equitable,  is  an  estate  of  inheritance  in  possession,  or  equal  to 
an  estate  of  inheritance  in  possession  (other  than  an  estate  in  joint 
tenancy),  then  his  widow  shall  be  entitled  in  Equity  to  dower  out  of 
the  same  land.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  84,  s.  1. 

2.  Where  a  husband  has  been  entitled  to  a  right  of  entry  or  action 
in  any  land,  and  his  widow  would  be  entitled  to  dower  out  of  the  same 
if  he  had  recovered  possession  thereof,  she  shall  be  entitled  to  dower 
out  of  the  same  although  her  husband  did  not  recover  possession 
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thereof  ;  but  such  dower  shall  be  sued  for  or  obtained  within  the  period 
during  which  such  right  of  entry  or  action  might  be  enforced.  C.  S. 
U.  C.  c.  84,  s.  2. 

3.  Dower  shall  not  be  recoverable  out  of  any  separate  and  distinct  f°^^^ly^^°\^^^ 
lot,  tract  or  parcel  of  land,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  alienation  by  the  onand  in  °" 
husband  or  at  the  time  of  his  death,  if  he  died  seised  thereof,  was  in  a  state  of  nature 
state  of  nature,  and  unimproved  by  clearing,  fencing  or  otherwise  for  "i^en  aUened. 
the  purposes  of  cultivation  or  occupation  ;  but  this  shall  not  restrict 

or  diminish  the  right  to  have  woodland  assigned  to  the  doweress  under 
the  thirty-fifth  section  of  "  The  Dower  Procedure  Act,"  from  which  it  ^^^  ^^^^ 
shall  be  lawful  for  her  to  take  firewood  necessary  for  her  own  use,  and  c.  5ft,  s.  35. 
timber  for  fencing  the  other  portions  of  land  assigned  to  her  of  the 
same  lot,  tract  or  parcel.     32  V.  c.  7,  s.  3. 

DOWER   ABOLISHED   IN   CERTAIN   CASES. 

4.  No  widow  shall  be  entitled  to  dower  ad  ostium  eccleske,  or  dower  Certain  dower 
ex  assensxi  patris.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  84,  s.  3.  abolished. 

HOW   DOWER  MAY   BE   BARRED. 

5.  A  married  woman  may  bar  her  dower  in  any  lands  or  heredita-  Dower  may  be 

ments,  by  joining  with  her  husband  in  a  deed  or  conveyance  thereof  joint  deed  of 

in  which  a  release  of  dower  is  contained.     C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  84,  s.  4.  husband  and 

.  wife. 

6.  A  married  woman  may  also  bar  her  dower  by  executmg  either  D^^-er  may  be 
alone,  or  jointly  with  other  persons,  a  deed  or  conveyance  to  which  barred  by 
her  husband  is  not  a  party,  containing  a  release  of  such  dower  ;  but  ^f'^^e^^^^e 
no  such  deed  or  conveyance  shall  be  efiectual  to  bar  her  dower  unless  pursuant  to. 
made  in  conformity  with  "  The  Married   Woman's  Real  Estate  Act."  ^^v.  Stet. 
40  V.  c.  7,  Sched.  A.  (157  &  158).     See  C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  84,  8.  5.  "•  ^"' 

7.  A  power  of  attorney  executed  by  a  married  woman  authorizing  Powers  of  attor- 
the  attorney  to  execute  a  deed  barring  or  releasing  her  dower,  shall  be  ^^}°  *'*'" 
valid  both  at  Law  and  in  Equity,  provided  that  the  power  of  attorney  \^y  married 

is  executed  in  conformity  with  said  Act.      40  V.  c.  7,  Sched.  A.  (157  women. 
&  158).    See  29  V.  c.  28,  s.  22,  paH. 

ASCERTAINING   VALUE   OF   DOWER. 

On  sales  where  wife  is  a  lunatic. 

8.  Where  an  owner  of  land  whose  wife  is  a  lunatic,  or  of  unsound  ^°"'®'" g!^?*"*' 
mind,  and  confined  as  such  in  a  Lunatic  Asylum,  is  desirous  of  selling  wife  is  a  lunatic, 
the  land  free  from  dower,  he  may  apply  in  that  behalf  to  the  Judge  of 

the  County  Court  of  the  County  in  which  he  resides,  or  to  a  Judge  of 

one  of  the  Superior  Courts,  and  if  the  Judge  approves,  he  may,  by  an 

order  to  be  made  by  him  in  a  summary  way,  upon  such  evidence  as  to 

the  Judge  seems  meet,  and  either  ex  parte  or  upon  such  notice  as  he 

may  deem  requisite,  dispense  with  the  concurrence  of  the  wife  for  the 

purpose  of  barring  her  dower,  and  also  he  shall  ascertain  and  state  in  Dower  to  be 

the  order  the  value  of  such  dower,  and  order  such  amount  to  remain  a  ascertained  and 

•charge  upon  the  property,  or  to  be  secured  otherwise  for  the  wife's  land^or  secured"* 

benefit  as  he  deems  best,  and  thereupon  a  conveyance  by  the  husband,  for  wife's  benefit. 

expressed  to  be  free  from  his  wife's  dower,  shall,  subject  to  the  terms 

and  conditions  mentioned  in  the  order,  be  sufficient  to  bar  her  right 
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thereto,  as  if  she  were  of  sound  mind,  and  liad  duly  executed  a  detd 
jointly  with  her  husband  for  that  purpose. 

Tte  in  Judge  (2.)  On  every  such  ai)plicatii)n,  tho  Judge  shall  bo  entitled  to  his 

own  U80  to  a  fee  of  five  dollars,  and  no  other  fee  or  charge  of  any  kind 
shall  be  payable  in  respect  thereof,  either  to  the  Clerk  or  otherwise. 

Rev.  Stmt.  (3.)  Sections  six,  seven,  eight  and  ten  of   "  The   Mitrrieil    Wii)mm'» 

»  Alo  U)  apply    ^^*^^  Estate  Act,"  shall  apply  to  the  order  to  be  made  on  the  said  ap- 
'  plication.     40  V.  c.  8,  s.  34  (1-3). 

On  certain  other  sales. 

Similar  appliea-      9.  The  next  preceding  section  shall  apply  to  any  case  in  which  an 

tiun  ttp  asctrtain  agreement  for  sale  has  been  made  and  a  conveyance  h.-is  been  exe- 

other  caaes.  cuted  by  the  husband,  and  any  part  i>i  tlie  purchase  money  has  been 

retained  by  tlie  purchaser  on   account  of  dower,  and  to  any  case  in 

which  an  indemnity  has  been  given  against  the  dower  of  the  wife.     40 

V.  c.  8,  8.  34  (4). 

Application  in  10.  WTiere  the  wife  of  an  owner  of  land  has  been  living  apart  from 
fre/frcmi^dower  ^^^  ^^^  *^'^  years,  under  such  circumstances  as  by  law  disentitle  her 
where  wife  to  alimony,  and  such  owner  is  desirous  of  selling  the  land  free  from 

disentitled  by  dower,  he  may  apply  to  a  Judge  of  one  of  the  Superior  Courts,  and,  if 
the  Judge  approves,  he  may,  by  order  to  be  made  by  hira  in  a  summary 
way,  upon  such  evidence  as  to  the  Judge  seems  meet,  and  either  ex 
parte  or  upon  notice  (to  be  served  personally  unless  the  Judge  other- 
wise directs),  dispense  with  the  concurrence  of  the  wife  for  the  purpose 
of  barring  her  dower,  and  thereupon  a  conveyance  by  the  husband,  ex- 
pressed to  be  free  from  his  wife's  dower,  shall,  subject  to  any  terms 
mentioned  in  the  order,  be  sufficient  to  bar  her  right  thereto,  as  if  she 
had  duly  executed  a  deed  jointly  with  her  husband  for  that  purpose. 

Rev.  Stot.  c.  (2.)  Sections  six,  seven,  eight  and  ten  of  "  The' Married  IVoman^s  Real 

\F!kf'  ^'  ^'  ^      Estate  Act,"  shall  apply  to  the  order  to  be  made  on  the  said  application. 

&  10  to  apply.        40  V.  c.  8,  8.  35. 

DEEDS   BARRIUG   DOWER   BEFORE   2sD   MARCH,  1877,  CONFIRMED. 

Deeds  ba   i  ^^'  ^^^^^  *  husband  has  before  the  second  day  of  March,  one  thou- 

dower  before  2nd  sand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  duly  conveyed  land  of  which 
March,  is77,  he  was  owner,  any  deed  or  conveyance  executed  before  the  said  day  by 
con  rme  .  j^^  .^^  ^^^  ^^iq  purpose  of  barring  her  dower,  to  which  deed  or  convey- 

ance her  husband  is  not  a  party,  is  and  shall  be  taken  and  adjudged  to  be 
valid  and  effectual  to  have  barred  her  dower  in  the  lands  in  which  such 
deed  or  conveyance  professed  to  bar  dower,  notwithstanding  the  ab- 
sence or  want  of  a  certificate  touching  her  consent  to  be  barred  of  her 
dower,  and  notwithstanding  any  irregularity,  informality,  or  defect  in 
the  certificate  (if  any),  and  notwithstanding  that  such  deed  or  convey- 
ance may  not  have  been  executed,  acknowledged  or  certified,  as  required 
by  any  Act  on  or  before  the  said  day  in  force,  respecting  the  barring  of 
dower.     40  V.  c.  8,  8.  36. 
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CAP.  CXXVII. 

An  Act  to  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  Real  Estate  hy  Married  Women. 

HER    MAJESTY,  by  and  with   the    advice    and    consent   of   the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  enacts  as  fol- 
lows : — 

t.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "  The  Married  Woman^s  Real  Estate  ghort  title 
Act:' 

2.  In  the  construction  of  this  Act  of.  ^^^^ 

(h)  "Real  estate  "  shall  extend  to  lands,  chattels  real,  rents  and  "  Real  estote." 
hereditaments,  whether  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  and  to  any  undivided 
share  thereof  ;  to  any  estate,  right  or  interest  therein,  whether  legal 
or  equitable  ;  to  any  charge,  lien  or  incumbrance  in,  upon,  or  affecting 
real  estate,  either  at  Law  or  in  Equity;  to  money  subject  to  be  invested 
in  real  estate  ;  and  to  any  interest,  charge,  lien  or  incumbrance  in, 
upon,  or  affecting  such  money  as  aforesaid. 

(2.)  "  Judge  "  shall  mean  a  Judge  of  one  of  the  Superior  Courts,  a  "judge." 
Judge  of  a  County  Court,  or  a  Junior  or  Deputy  Judge,     36  V.  c.  18, 
S.2. 

3.  Every  married  woman,  being  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years,  a  married 
may,  by  deed,  convey  her  real  estate,  and  convey,  release,  surrender,  JJ""!*"'.*^'?. 
disclaim,  or  extinguish  any  interest  therein,  and  may  also,  by  deed,  concurrence, 
release  or  extinguish  any  power  which  may  be  vested  in,  or  limited  or  may  convey 
reserved  to  her  in  regard  to  real  estate  ;  and  may  also,  by  deed,  bar  ^^^  interest 
her  dower,  and  any  right  or  inchoate  right  of  dower  in  any  real  estate;  tiierein,  and 
and  may  also,  by  deed,  appoint  an  attorney  or  attorneys  for  the  pur-  rtiease  and 
poses  aforesaid  and  in  every  of  them  as  fully   and  effectually  as  she  poweS'and 
could  do  if  she  were  a  feme  sole ;  but  except  as  hereinafter  otherwise  appoint  an 
provided,  no  such  conveyance,   release,  surrender,  disclaimer,  or  ex- ^""^"^^'^  * 
tinguishment  shall  be  valid  or  effectual  unless  the  husband  is  a  party  to 

and  executes  the  deed  by  which  the  same  is  effected  ;  and,  except  as 
hereinafter  otherwise  provided,  no  such  deed  appointing  an  attorney 
shall  be  valid  or  effectual  unless  the  husband  is  a  party  to  and  executes 
the  same,  or  the  deed  executed  in  pursuance  thereof.  36  V.  c.  18,  s. 
3  ;  C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  83,  s.  11  ;  40  V.  c.  7,  Sched.  A  (157).  See  29  V.  c. 
28,  s.  22  in  part. 

******** 

12.  The  powers  of  conveying  given  by  this  Act  to  a  married  woman  The  powers  of 
shall  not  impair  or  affect  any  powers  which  "independently  of  this  Act,  bvTiiw  Acfto*a 
may  either  by  statute,  contract  or  settlement  be  vested  in  or  limited  married  woman 
or  reserved  to  her  so  as  to  prevent  her  from  exercising  such  powers  in  n<;>t  to  interfere 
any  case,  except  so  far  as  by  any  conveyance  made  by  her  under  this  ^wer"^  °    ^^ 
Act,  she  may  be  prevented  from  so  doing  in  consequence  of  such  powers 

having  been  suspended  or  extinguished  by  such  conveyance.     36  V.  c. 
18,  s.  11;  C.  S.  U.  C.  c.  83,  s.  43. 

13.  Every  conveyance  before  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  March,  1873,  Defective  con- 
executed  by  a  married  woman  of  or  affecting  her  real  estate,  in  which  veyances  to  be 
her  husband  was  a  party,  is,  and  shall  be  taken  and  adjudged  to  be  ^^* 

valid  and  ^effectual  to  have  passed  the  estate  which  such  conveyance 
professed  to  pass  of  such  married  woman  in  the  said  real  estate,  not- 
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witli»tanding  the  ftbMDce  or  want  of  a  cortiBcato  of  her  connent  to  con- 
voy tho  sanio  ;  and  notwithstanding  any  irn-f^iilarity,  infonnality,  or 
defect  in  tho  certiticato  (if  any)  ;  and  notwithHtanding  that  such  con- 
veyance may  not  have  been  executed,  acknowledged  or  certitiod  as 
reijuired  hy  any  Act  at  or  before  tlie  Buid  date  in  force  reapecting  tho 
conveyance  of  real  estate  by  the  married  woman  in  presence  of  her  hus- 
band, or  »)n  the  same  day  on  which  or  at  tlio  same  place  at  which  such 
conveyance  was  executed  by  her  husband.     30  V.  c.  18,  s.  12. 

Certain  titles  not  14.  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  render  valid  any  conveyance 
io  be  prejudiced,  to  the  prejudice  of  any  title,  subseiiuently  to  tlio  execution  of  such 
conveyance,  and  before  tho  said  date  actjuired  from  the  married  woman 
by  deed  duly  executed  and  certified  as  by  law  required,  unless  the 
actual  possession  or  enjoyment  of  the  real  estate  conveyed  or  intended 
to  bo  conveyed  by  the  prior  conveyance  has  been  had  at  any  time  sub- 
sequent thereto  by  the  grantee  therein,  or  those  claiming  by,  from  or 
under  him,  and  he  or  they  have  been  in  such  actual  possession  or  en- 
joyment ctmtinuously  for  the  period  of  three  years  before  the  said  date, 
and  he  or  they  were  at  the  said  date  in  tho  actual  possession  or  enjoy- 
ment thereof  ;  and  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  render  valid 
any  conveyance  from  the  married  woman  which  was  not  executed  in 
good  faith,  or  any  conveyance  of  land  of  which  the  married  woman  or 
those  claiming  under  her,  is  or  are  in  the  actual  possession  or  enjoy- 
ment contrary  to  the  terms  of  such  conveyance.     36  V.  c.  18,  s.  13. 


42  VIC,  CAP.  XXII. 

An  Act  to  ameiid  the  Law  of  Dower. 

[Assented  to  llth  March,  1879.] 

HER  MAJESTY,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  enacts  as  follows  : — 

Effect  of  bar  of      1.  No  bar  of  dower  contained  in  any  mortgage,  or  other  instrument 

eage^s!  '"   ^"^^  intended  to  have  the  effect  of  a  mortgage  or  other  security,  upon  real 

estate,  shall  operate  to  bar  such  dower  to  any  greater  extent  than  shall 

be  necessary  to  give  full  effect  to  the  rights  of  the  mortgagee  or  grantee 

under  such  instrument. 

Wife  entitled  to      2.  In  the  event  of  a  sale  of  the  land  comprised  in  any  such  mort- 

dower  in  surplus  gage  or  other  instrument,  under  any  power  of  sale  contained  therein 

money  arising    or  under  any  legal  process,  the  wife  of  the  mortgagor  or  grantor  who 

from  sale  under  shall  have  SO  barred  her  dower  in  such  lands,  shall  be  entitled  to 

mortgage.  dower  in  any  surplus  of  the  purchase  money  arising  from  such  sale, 

which  may  remain  after  satisfaction  of  the  claim  of  the  mortgagee  or 

grantee,  to  the  same  extent  as  she  would  have  been  entitled  to  dower 

in  the  land  from  which  such  surplus  purchase  money  shall  be  derived 

had  the  same  not  been  sold. 

Payment  of  3.  A  mortgagee  or  other  person  holding  any  money  out  of  which  a 

Court!    '"'°       married  woman  shall  be  dowable  under  the  preceding  sections  of  this 

Act  may  pay  the  same  into  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  the  credit  of 

such  married  woman  and  the  other  persons  interested  therein. 

Order  for  secur-      (2.)  The  Court  of  Chancery,  or  any  Judge  thereof,  may  on  a  sum- 
rognghtof  dow-  j^^jy  application  by  petition  or  motion,  make  such  order  for  securing 
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the  right  of  dower  of  any  married  woman,  in  any  money  out  of  which 
she  shall  be  dowable,  as  may  be  just. 

4.  A  widow  shall  not  be  entitled  to  take  her  interest  in  money  under  widow's  election, 
this  Act,  and  in  addition  thereto  a  share  of  the  money  as  personal 

estate. 

5.  In  case  of  a  suit  for  partition  or  administration  or  any   suit  in  Partition  or  Ad- 
which  a  partition  or  sale  of  land  is  ordered,  and  in  which  the  estate  of  ministration 
any  tenant  in  dower  or  tenant  by  the  courtesy  or  for  life  is  establish- 
ed, if  the  person  entitled  to  such  estate  has  been  made  a  party  to  the 
proceedings,  the  Court  or  Judge  shall  determine  whether  such  estate 

ought  to  be  exempted  from  the  sale  or  whether  the  same  should  be 
sold  ;  and  in  making  such  determination  regard  shall  be  had  to  the 
interests  of  all  the  parties. 

(2.)  If  a  sale  is  ordered  including  such  estate,  all  the  estate  and  in- 
terest of  every  such  tenant  shall  pass  thereby  ;  and  no  conveyance  or 
release  to  the  purchaser  shall  be  required  from  such  tenant  ;  and  the 
said  purchaser,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  shall  hold  the  premises  freed  and 
discharged  from  all  claims  by  virtue  of  the  estate  or  interest  of  any 
such  tenant,  whether  the  same  be  to  any  undivided  share,  or  to  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  premises  sold. 

(3.)  In  sTich  case  the  Court  or  Judge  may  direct  the  payment  of 
such  sum  in  gross  out  of  the  purchase  money  to  the  person  entitled  to 
dower  or  estate  by  the  courtesy  or  for  life,  as  may  be  deemed,  upon 
the  principles  applicable  to  life  annuities,  a  reasonable  satisfaction  for 
such  estate  ;  or  may  direct  the  payment,  to  the  person  entitled  to 
dower  or  estate  by  the  courtesy  or  for  life,  of  an  annual  sum,  or  of  the 
income  or  interest  to  be  derived  from  the  purchase  money  or  any  part 
thereof,  as  may  seem  just,  and  for  that  purpose  may  make  such  order 
for  the  investment  or  other  disposition  of  the  purchase  money  or  any 
part  thereof  as  may  be  necessary. 

6.  Where  any  married  woman  is  a  party  to  such  proceedings  as  pe-  Determining 
tit) oner,  if  her  claim  is  an  inchoate  right  of  dower,  then,  in  case  of  Y^^Y"^  °}  '^l*™  *'1 
sale,   the  Court  shall  determine  the  value  of  such  right  according  to  dower.      ° 
the  principles  applicable  to  deferred  annuities  and  survivorships,  and 

shall  order  the  amount  of  such  value  to  be  paid  ;  or  shall  order  the 
payment  to  siich  married  woman,  of  an  annual  sum,  or  of  such  income 
or  interest  as  is  provided  in  section  five  of  this  Act,  and  such  payment 
shall  be  a  bar  to  any  right  or  claim  of  dower. 


42  VIC,  CAP.  XX. 

An  Act  to  give  to  Mortgagees  ceHain  powers  now  commonly  inserted  in 
Mortgages. 

[Assented  to  llth,  March.  3879.] 

HER  MAJESTY,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  enacts  as  follows  :  — 

1.   Where  any  principal  money  is  secured  or  charged  by  deed  here-  Powers  incident 
after  executed  on  any  hereditaments  of  any  tenure,  or  on  any  interest  ^'^  mortgages. 
therein,  the  person  to  whom  such  money  shall,  for  the  time  being,  be 
payable,  his  executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  shall,  at  any  time 
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after  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  time  when  such  principal 
money  shiili  hiive  become  payable,  according  to  tlie  tornin  of  the  deed, 
or  after  any  interest  on  suoli  principal  nmniy  Bhall  have  been  in  arrear 
for  six  months,  or  after  any  omission  to  pay  any  premium  or  any  in- 
surance which,  by  the  terras  of  tlie  deed,  ouglit  to  be  paid  by  the  jicr- 
8on  entitled  to  the  property  subject  to  the  charge,  have  the  following 
powers,  to  the  same  extent  (but  no  more)  as  if  they  had  been  in  terms 
conferred  by  the  person  creating  the  charge,  namely  : 

Ist.  A  fwwer  to  sell,  or  concur  with  any  other  person  in  selling,  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  property  by  public  auction  or  private  con- 
tract, subject  to  any  reasonable  conditions  he  may  think  tit  to  make, 
and  to  rescind  or  vary  contracts  for  sale,  or  buy  in  or  re-sell  the  pro- 
perty, from  time  to  time,  in  like  manner, 

2nd.  A  power  to  insure,  and  keep  insured,  from  loss  or  damage  by 
fire,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  property  (whether  affixed  to  the 
freehold  or  not)  which  is  in  its  nature  insurable,  and  to  add  the  prem- 
iums paid  for  any  such  insurance  to  the  principal  money  secured  at 
the  same  rate  of  interest. 

Receipts  for  pur-      2.  Receipts  for  purchase  money  given  by  the  person  or  persons  ex- 
fici^tdUchanres  ^^cising  the  power  of  sale  hereby  conferred,  shall   be   sufjicient   dis- 
charges to  the  purchaser,  who  shall  not  be  bound  to  see  to  the  application 
of  such  purchase  money. 

Notice   before       3.  No  such  sale  as  aforesaid  shall  be  made  until  after  three  months' 
**  *■  notice  in  writing  has  been  given  to  any  subsequent  encumbrancer,  and 

to  the  person  entitled  to  the  property  subject  to  the  charge  and  to  such 
encumbrance,  the  notice  to  be  given  either  personally  or  at  his  usual 
or  last  place  of  residence  in  this  Province,  which  notice  may  be  given 
at  any  time  after  any  default  in  making  a  payment  provided  for  by  the 
deed. 

(2.)  In  case  of  the  death  of  the  person  entitled  subject  to  the  charge, 
and  of  his  interest  therein  passing  to  infant  heirs  or  devisees,  the 
notice  shall  be  given  as  aforesaid  to  his  executors  or  administrators, 
as  well  as  to  his  heirs  or  devisees,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(3.)  The  notice  for  an  infant  heir  is  to  be  served  upon  his  guardian, 
and  is  also  to  be  served  upon  the  infant  himself,  if  over  the  age  of 
twelve  years. 

Imiwoper  sale  4.  But  when  a  sale  has  been  effected  in  professed  exercise  of  the 
not  U)  defeat  powers  hereby  conferred,  the  title  of  the  purchaser  shall  not  be  liable 
ser.  to  be  impeached  on  the  ground  that  no  case  had   arizen  to  authorize 

the  exercise  of  such  power,  or  that  such  power  has  been  improperly  or 
irregularly  exercised,  or  that  no  such  notice  as  aforesaid  has  been 
given  ;  but  any  person  damnified  by  any  such  unauthorized,  improper, 
or  irregular  exercise  of  such  power,  shall  have  his  remedy  against  the 
person  selling. 

Form  of  notice.      ^-  The  notice  of  sale  may  be  in  the  following  form  or  to  the  follow- 
ing effect  ; 

I  hereby  reqiiire  you  on  or  before  the  day  of  18       y 

(a  day  7xot  less  than  three  calendar  months  from  the  service  of  the  notice, 

•  and  not  less  than  six  calendar  months  after  the  default)  to   pay  off  the 

principal  money  and  interest  secured  by  a  certain  indenture  dated  the 

day  of  18         ,  and  expressed  to   be   made  between 

(here  state  parties  and  describe  mortgage  properiy)  which  said  mortgage 
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was  registered  on  the  day  of  ((uid  if  the  mortgage  has 

been  Ufisiyned  add  ;  and  has  since  become  the  property  of  the  under- 
signed). And  I  hereby  give  you  notice  that  the  amount  due  on  the 
said  mortgage  for  principal,  interest,  and  costs  respectively,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  (net  the  same  forth). 

And  unless  the  said  principal  money  and  interest  and  costs  are  paid 
on  or  before  the  said  day  of  I  shall  sell  the  property 

comprised  in  the  said  indenture  under  the  authority  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  give  to  Mortgagees  certain  powers  now  commonly  inserted 
in  Mortgages. "     Dated  the  day  of  18     . 

6.  The  notice  of  sale  of  lands  may  be  registeired  in  the  registry  Registration  of 
office  of  the  resistration  division  in  wJiich  the  lands  are  situate,  in  the  "°'"=^- 

same  manner  as  any  other  instrument  affecting  the  land,  and  such 
registration  shall  have  the  same  effect,  and  the  duties  of  the  registrar 
in  respect  of  the  same  shall  be  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  registered 
instrument,  and  the  fee  to  be  paid  such  registrar  for  registering  the 
same  shall  be  fifty  cents. 

7.  The  affidavit  for  the  purpose  of  registering  the  notice  shall  be  by  Affidavit  for  re 
the  person  who  served  the  same,  and  shall  prove  the  time,  place,  and  &i*'^''=>^t'on- 
manner  of  such  service,  and  also  that  the  copy  delivered  to  the  regis- 
trar is  a  true  copy  of  the  notice  served. 

(2.)  A  copy  of  any  such  registered  notice  and  affidavit,  certified  under  Certified  copy  of 
the  hand  and  seal  of  office  of  the  registrar,  shall  in  all  cases  be  receiv-  tfbe'^evideuce*'* 
ed  a.8  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  facts  therein  stated. 

8.  The  money  arising  by  any  sale  effected  as  aforesaid  shall  be  ap-  Application  of 
plied  by  the  person  receiving  the  same  as  follows  :  first,  in  payment  purchase  money, 
of  all  the  expenses  incident  to  the  sale  or  incurred  in  any  attempted 

sale  ;  secondly,  in  discharge  of  all  interest  and  costs  then  due  in  res- 
pect of  the  charge  in  consequence  whereof  the  sale  was  made  ;  and 
thirdly,  in  discharge  of  all  the  principal  moneys  then  due  in  respect 
of  such  charge  ;  and  the  residue  of  such  money  shall  be  paid  to  the 
subsequent  encumbrancers  according  to  their  priorities,  and  the  bal- 
ance to  the  person  entitled  to  the  property  subject  to  the  charge,  his 
heirs,  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  as  the  case  may  be. 

9.  The  person  exercising  the  power  of  sale  hereby  conferred  shall  Conveyance  to 
have  power  by  deed  to  convey  or  assign  to  and  vest  in  the  purchaser 

the  property  sold,  for  all  the  estate  and  interest  therein,  which  the 
person  who  created  the  charge  had  power  to  dispose  of. 

10.  At  any  time  after  the  power  of  sale  hereby  conferred  shall  have  Owner  of  charge 
become  exercisable,  the  person  entitled  to  exercise  the  same  shall  be  may  call  for  title 
entitled  to  demand  and  recover,  from  the  person  entitled  to  the  pro-  vevar.ce  ot  lec^ai' 
perty  subject  to  the  charge,  all  the  deeds  and  documents  in  his  posses-  estate. 

sion  or  power  relating  to  the  same  property,  or  to  the  title  there- 
to, which  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  demand  and  recover  if  the 
same  property  had  been  conveyed,  appointed,  surrendered,  or  assign- 
ed to  and  were  then  vested  in  him  for  all  the  estate  and  interest  which 
the  person  creating  the  charge  had  power  to  dispose  of  ;  and  where 
the  legal  estate  shall  be  outstanding  in  a  trustee,  the  person  entitled 
to  a  charge  created  by  a  person  equitably  entitled,  or  any  purchaser 
from  such  person,  shall  be  entitled  to  call  for  a  conveyance  of  the 
legal  estate  to  the  same  extent  as  the  person  creating  the  charge  could 
have  called  for  such  a  conveyance  if  the  charge  had  not  been  made. 
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Taxation  of  11.  The  mortgagee's  costs  may,  without  any  order,  be  taxed  by  the 

**•*••  Muster  in  Chancery  or  Local  Master,  at  tlie  instance  of  any  party  in- 

torested. 

Provblons  ••  to      12.  So  much  of  this  Act  as  provides  for  a  power  to  sell  shall  not  ap- 

apply'Tnia-rtain  Pb'  i"  ^^^^  ciiso  of  a  deed  which  contains  a  power  of  sale  ;  and  so  much 

CMM.  of  this  Act  as  provides  a  power  to  insure  shall  not  apply,  in  the  case  of 

a  deed  which  contains  a  power  to  insure,  nor  shall  this  Act   apply   to 

any  deed  which  contains  a  declaration  that  this  Act  is  not  to  apply 

thereto. 


43  VIC,  CAP.  XIV. 
An  Act  to  ame)id  certain  particulars  in  tlie  law  of  Real  Property. 

[Assented  to  5th  March,  1880.] 
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ER  ]\IAJESTY,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  enacti  as  follows  : — 


K.  s.  o.,  c.  108  1.  No  person  shall  hereafter  acquire  a  right  by  prescription  to  the 
H.  36  re|>eale<l.  jj^^^gg  ^^^^  ygg  y{  ^gj^^  ^q  ^jj.  fo^  a^y  dwelling-house,  workshop  or  other 
building  ;  and  the  thirty-sixth  section  of  the  Real  Property  Limita- 
tion Act  is  hereby  repealed  :  but  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
such  right  which  has  been  already  acquired  by  twenty  years'  use 
before  the  passing  of  this  Act. 
Meaning:  of  2.  Where  any  real  estate  is  devised  by  any  testator,  dying  after  the 

devlM  orreal       passing  of  this  Act,  to  the  heir  or  heirs  of  such  testator,  or  of  any 
esute.  other  person,  and  no  contrary  or  other  intention  is  signified  by  the 

will,  the  words  "heir"  or  "heirs"  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the 
person  or  persons  to  whom  such  real  e.itate  would  descend  under  the 
law  of  Ontario  in  case  of  an  intestacy. 
Time  from  which      3.  Where  a  dowress  has,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  actual  poa- 
ac^ion  of  d^ower  session  of  the  land  of  which  she  is  dowable,  either  alone  or  with  heirs 
to  be  computed,  or  devisees  of  her  husband,  the  period  of  ten  years  within  which  her 
action  of  dower  is  to  be  brought  shall  be  computed  from  the  time  when 
such  possession  of  the  dowress  ceased.     This  section  does  not  apply  to 
any  case  in  which  the  right  of  action  has  ceased  before  the  passing  of 
this  Act. 

R.  S.  O.,  c.  126,  4.  The  ninth  section  of  the  Act  respecting  Dower,  chapter  one  hun- 
secs.  9audio,ex-  dred  and  twenty-six  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  shall  apply  to  any  case 
^e's^  ^^  ^'^^^^  where  any  person  owns  or  has  the  right  to  sell  (whether  as  trustee  or 
otherwise)  land  which  is  subject  to  the  dower  of  a  lunatic,  whether 
such  dower  is  inchoate  or  complete,  and  whether  the  person  applying 
is  or  is  not  the  husband  of  the  lunatic  ;  and  the  tenth  section  of  the 
same  Act  shall  apply  to  any  case  in  which  an  agreement  for  sale  had 
been  made,  a  conveyance  executed  by  the  husband  before  the  passing 
of  this  Act  and  part  of  the  purchase  money  retained  by  the  purchaser 
on  account  of  dower,  or  an  indemnity  given  against  such  dower. 
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ABATEMENT,  432.  .       ^^^ 

ABOLITION  of  fines  and  recovenes,  504. 

of  real  and  mixed  actions,  421,  4io. 
ACCOUNT,  bv  joint-tenant  and  tenant  in  common,  -JW5. 

ACCUMULATION,  trusts  for,  403.  .    .       ,  j  iTr^ifaHouR    442    444 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT,  to  prevent  Statute  of  Limitations,  'nz,  ttt. 

ACTIONS,  droiturel,  421,  424. 

possessory,  420,  421,  424. 

real  and  mixed,  abolished,  421,  42o. 

of  formedon,  422  n.  a. 
ADVANCEMENT  of  children,  490,  491,  492,  493. 
ADVERSE  possession,  426. 

iFJlDAVITsfwo'ri-  in  Great  Britain  may  be  used  in  Courts  here,  55. 
AGENT,  326,  327,  345,  357,  358,  364,  442. 
authority  to,  357,  3o8,  364. 
to  execute  deed  must  be  under  seal,  3o8. 
purchase  by,  from  principal,  .34o. 
AGREEMENT  for  lease,  358.— See  Contract. 
AIDS,  91,  92,  96,  97,  104. 
ALIENATION,  310. 

by  deed. -See  Contetakces. 

by  devise,  321,  323. 
hy  particular  teiuints,  300. 
by  the  feodal  law,  310. 
fines  on,  93,  97. 
forfeiture  by,  292,  320. 

S  SXptchSd  not  allowed  so  early  as  lands  descenled.  310. 

of  title  by,  310. 

SocaTiS'nt  of  lord  and  vassal  required  to,  85,  31L 

restraint  upon,  311. 
ALIENE,  how  one  may,  312. 

who  may,  and  to  whom,  oi2. 
ALIENED,  what  may  be,  312. 
ALIENS    at  common  law  no  descent  to  or  from,  2»2,  a-v. 

'  S"o1  a^  Smmon'S'to  hold  and  transmit,  282,  320. 

ALIQUOT'p^rt'o'f  f  y'eafpayment  of  rent  with  reference  to,  163,  169. 

ALLODIAL  property,  76.  llo. 

ALLODIUM,  89,  115,  116. 

ALLUVION,  29L         ,    ^^„ 

ALTERATION  of  deed,  342. 

AMBIGUITY  in  a  deed,  332. 

AMELIORATING  waste,  306. 

ANCIENT  English  tenures,  89. 

ANNUITIES,  63,  65,  66. 

ANNUITY  in  lieu  of  dower,  IM. 
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ANTKNUPTIAL  «etllement,  140,  ir.0. 

Ari'KAl-  to  til.-  (.^u•^•n  in  Council,  ;'^1. 

AI'lM.K'ATIoN  of  purthaHf  nicuuy,  .{.lO. 

AI'I'KIN  r.MKNT,  i.owen.  of,  l.M,  l.Vi,  IM  n.  a. 

ArroKTloN.MKNT  of  rent,  VM. 

Ai'PUKTENANT,  to  ii  fee  right  of  oanement  must  l>e  claimed  an,  402. 

eafeinents  pans  by  conveyance  of  lund,  'M'2. 
ASSETS  bv  (leBcent,  •-.'74,  278,  :««;. 

ASSICiNEfc,  at  common  law,  couUl  not  enforce  covenants,  67,  367. 
iHxinii  aii<i  entitled  during  privity  of  estate,  367,  368. 
ASSIGNMENT,  344,  Mti. 

covenants  in,  .%7,  Md,  369,  370,  371,  372. 
of  contin^'ent  interests,  248. 
of  dower,  158. 
of  right  of  entry,  182,  183. 
ASSIZE,  420. 

of  bread,  35. 
ASSURANCES,  common,  321,  322. 
ATTAINDER,  234,  28.1 

consequences  of,  286,  313. 
comiption  of  blood  on,  abolished,  287. 
forfeiture  on,  abolished,  287. 
ATTAINTED  persons  incapable  of  conveying,  313. 
ATTESTATION  of  deeds,  342. 
of  wills,  406. 
ATTORNMENT.  312. 
AUTRE  VIE,  tenant  pur,  130,  131,  133. 
may  devise,  290. 

B. 

BANKRUPT  laws,  English,  not  in  force  here,  29,  31,  32. 
BARGAIN  and  sale.  388. 

corporations  could  not  formerly  convey  by,  390. 
may  now,  391. 

was  invalid  without  enrolment,  .390. 
objections  to  at  present  day,  391. 
operation  of  at  common  law,  .389. 
powers  cannot  be  engrafted  on,  391. 
requires  money  consideration,  391. 
registration  of  dispensed  with,  390. 
BASE  fee,  meaning  of,  120. 

enlarged,  518. 
BASTARDS,  cannot  inherit,  281. 

can  have  no  collateral  heirs,  282. 
BATTEL,  wager  of,  424  n. 

BILLS  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes,  when  payable,  160. 
BLOOD,  corruption  of,  286. 

taken  away,  287. 
statutes  respecting,  287. 
BOOK  laud,  107. 
BOND,  393. 

defeazance  on,  395. 
forfeiture  of,  394. 
how  avoided,  393. 
satisfaction  and  discharge  of,  394. 
to  the  Crown,  394. 
BOROUGH,  English,  102. 
BOTES,  132,  305. 
BRITISH  North  America  Act,  40. 
Columbia.  23. 

how  acquired,  23. 
representation  in  Senate,  23. 

Commons,  23. 
Parliament,  power  of  to  enact  laws  in  a  colony,  18. 
subjects,  18. 
BURGAGE  tenure,  lOL 
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CANADA,  Dominion,  22,  23,  40. 

Province  of,  20,  21,  2"),  40. 
Lower,  Province  of,  28,  40. 
tenure  in  irpjier,  97- 

Upper,  formed  into  a  separate  Province,  29. 
CANADIAN  right  of  legislation,  28,  45. 
CANCELLING  of  deed,  343. 

CAPACITY  to  purchase  or  convey.— See  Aliene. 
CAPITA,  succession  per,  473,  474. 
CAPITE,  tenants  in,  89,  92. 
CAKTA  Magna,  80,  97. 
CART-BOTE,  305. 
CERTAIN  services,  90. 
CESSION,  colonies  may  be  acquired  by,  17. 
CESTUI  que  trust,  382,  383. 

use,  374,  375,  376,  377,  378,  379,  382,  383. 
vie,  133. 

vie,  fraudulent  concealment  of  death  of,  250. 
CHANCERY,  Court  of,  established,  38. 

jurisdiction  of,  38,  39,  57. 
appointment  of  guardian  by,  106. 
CHARGING  lands,  power  of,  311. 
CHARITABLE  uses,  298. 
(CHARTER  or  deed,  322. 
CHATTELS,  real,  165. 

of  a  wife,  316, 
CHILDREN  in  womb,  241. 
(CHIROGRAPH,  322. 
CHIVALRY,  tenure  in,  90,  94. 
CHURCH  of  England,  357. 

of  Rome,  25,  27,  356. 
CIVIL  death,  181. 
rights,  37. 

society,  ends  of,  15. 
CLEARING  wild  lands,  306. 

waste  by,  306,  307. 
COGNIZEE  of  a  fine,  .507. 
COGNIZOR  of  fine, 
COLLATERAL  heir, 

relations, 
COLONIES  acquired  by  cession,  17,  20. 
by  conquest,  17,  19. 
by  occupancy,  16,  17, 
what  laws  in  force  in,  16. 
North  American,  27. 
COMMERCE,  regulation  of,  46. 
COMMON  law  conveyances,  346. 
of  estovers,  132. 
recoveries. — See  Recovery. 
tenant  in,  253,  265,  266,  267. 
COMMONS,  63. 
COMMUNION  of  property,  2. 
COMPUTATION  of  time,  159,  160. 
CONCLUSION  of  a  deed,  337. 
CONCORD  in  a  fine, 
CONDITION,  121,  180  n.  c. 
breach  of,  177. 

broken  right  of  entry  for,  not  assignable,  182. 
distinction  between  and  limitation,  180  n,  c. 
estates  upon,  177. 
expressed,  177,  179. 
how  avoided,  184. 
illegal,  184. 
implied,  177. 

37 
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CONDTTIOX  -C)n<i/i  ufd. 

iiiipiiHHilile,  184,  301. 
in  lii'od,  181,  a.i';. 
ill  law,  181. 

in  restrjiint  of  marriage.  181  n.  h. 

of  re-entry  on  breach  of  covenant  tj^ne  on  licenne,  ."^72. 
l)receclont.  17'.',  -iTi  n.  c, 
8nbHe<|uent.  171). 
void,  181,  184  n.  h. 
CONDITIONAL  f.e,  l.'O. 

liniitiitiun,  181. 
CONFIRMATION,  :m. 

by  dee<l,  IVA. 
ini)ilitMl,  ;UV4. 
opt-rativu  wonU,  .'564. 
CONQUEST,  17,  19. 

si^iiitication  of  the  word,  78,  277. 
CONSANGUINITY, 
e'ONSI DERATION,  324,  :«0. 

good  or  valuable,  .■?26. 
CONSTITUTIONS  piven  to  Ipper  and  Lower  Canada,  28. 
CONSTRUCTION  of  devises,  40.}  ct  seq. 
CONTINGENT  interests,  as.'«i-nment  of,  248,  313. 

devise  of,  248,  400. 
remainders,  240,  241,  242. 
CONTINUAL  CLAIM,  352,  41«J. 

does  not  preserve  riglit  of  entrj^  352,  426. 
effect  of,  abolished,  442. 
CONTRACT  bar  of  dower  in  equity  on,  1.50. 
by  tenant  in  tail,  515. 

contained  in  deeds  avoided  by  cancellation,  ;M3. 
of  sale,  dower  on,  147. 

to  purcha.se  lands  converts  the  purchase-money  into  realty  in  equity,  146. 
void  under  Statute  of  Frauds,  when  enforced,  358. 
COURT  of  Appeal  of  Canada,  51. 
CONVEYANCES  at  common  law,  320,  346. 
by  aliens,  283,  320. 
by  attainted  persons,  313. 
by  cori^orations,  3!)0. 
by  idiots,  313. 
by  infants,  315. 
by  insane  i»ersons,  315. 
by  lunatics,  314. 

by  married  women,  317,  318,  319. 
by  married  women  tenants  in  tail,  515. 
by  tenant  in  tail,  504  et  seq. 
covenants  in,  336. 
derivative.  Mo,  361. 
innocent,  301. 

introduction  of  written,  350. 
of  estates  tail  under  11.  S.  O.  c.  100,  129. 
origin  of,  321. 
original,  396. 

should  be  pleaded  according  to  legal  effect,  353. 
to  religious  houses  made  void,  294. 
to  uses  devised  by  the  clergj',  295. 
to  uses  to  bar  dower,  142,  151,  152,  153,  n.  a. 
under  the  Statute  of  Uses,  373,  374,  375,  376. 
voluntary,  326. 
warranty  in,  336. 
which  may  operate  at  common  law,  or  under  Statute  of  Uses,  operation 

of,  3.54,  3.55.' 
written,  3.50. 
COPARCENARY,  262,  263,  264,  265.— See  Pakcexer. 
COPYHOLDS.  107,  110,  111,  112. 
CORPORAL  investiture,  82. 
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COKPORATIONS,  119,  .m,  400. 

not  within  Statute  of  Uses,  390. 
on  dissolution  of,  lands  revert  to  donor,  288. 
words  of  limitation  not  necessary  in  a  grant,  119, 
CORPOREAL  hereditaments,  117. 

distinction  between,  and  incorporeal,  117. 
CORRUPTION  of  blood  by  attainder,  286. 

statutes  respecting,  287. 
taken  away,  287. 
COUNTERPART,  323. 
COURTS-BARON,  108. 
COURT-ROLL,  tenants  by.  111. 

COVENANT,  at  cotnmon  law  assignee  could  not  enforce,  368. 
damages  on  breach  of,  394. 
express,  486. 

how  far  express  covenant  runs  with  the  land,  369. 
implied,  359,  367. 

implied,  binds  during  privity  of  estate,  367. 
implied,  is  controlled  by  express,  367. 
implied,  runs  Avith  the  land,  368. 
1  in  assignments,  367,  368,  369,  370,  371,  372. 

in  conveyances,  365. 
necessity  for  express,  368. 
real,  336. 

to  stand  seised,  387. 
writ  of,  in  a  fine,  507. 
CRIMINAL  law  of  England  introduced,  25. 

retained,  28. 
CROSS,  sign  of,  in  deeds,  338. 

CROWN,  authority  of,  in  colonies  by  occupancy,  18,  19. 
exhibit  of  authority  in,  18. 
barred  bj'  Nullum  Tempus  Act,  432. 
barred  by  Prescription  Act  in  certain  cases,  468. 
bonds  no  longer  a  charge,  395. 
not  affected  by  Statute  of  Limitations,  431. 
power  of,  in  conquered  colonies,  19. 
CURTESY  in  uses  in  estates  tail,  126.  , 

in  equity,  138,  146. 
requisites  to  tenancy  by,  136,  137. 
tenant  by,  136. 

tenant  by,  liable  to  waste,  139,  308. 
CUSTOM,  distinction  between  prescription  and,  460. 

D. 

DAMAGE  by  fire  or  tempest,  304. 

tenant's  liability  on,  305. 
DATE  of  a  deed,  .337. 
DAY,  fraction  of,  160,  161. 

legal  computation  of.  160,  161. 
DEATH,  ci\'il,  131. 

fraudulent  concealment  of,  250. 
DEBTS,  liability  of  devisees  on  specialty,  402. 

of  executors  and  administrators  on,  336. 
heirs  on  specialty,  274,  278,  336. 
DECREE  in  Chancery,  cancellation  of  deed  under,  345. 
DE  donis  conditionalibus,  statute  of,  122,  126,  127,  512. 
DEED,  aUenati^n  by,  323. 
alteration  of,  342. 
ambiguity  in,  332. 
attestation  of,  342. 
avoidance  of,  342. 
cancelling  of,  343,  345. 
classification  of  parties  in,  329. 
conclusion  of,  337. 
condition  in  a,  335. 
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VKKV-Continutd. 

considtTittiou  of,  ;V24,  SM. 

I'onstnutum  of,  '.i'25.  < 

cKVfiiiiiiti'  in,  330, 
iliit.-  of,  Xi7. 
(Iftiiiitioii  of,  323. 
(leliviMV  of,  Ml. 
(U'striK-tioii  of,  ;M3. 
ilistt^;reeiiient  to,  ."144. 
erto,.j.fa  ].y,  24S,  32,3,  XiO. 
exceptions  in,  ;W2. 
hnln-ndtun  ami  tenendum  in,  330. 
liow  avoided,  342. 
inionsistent  clauses  in,  334. 
indentetl,  323. 
inter  partes,  '.i28. 

must  be  on  j)aj>er  or  parchment,  320. 
must  be  written  or  printed,  320. 
names  of  parties,  32it. 
necessity  for  order  in,  328. 
operative  words  iu,  330. 
parcels  in,  331. 
poU,  324. 

precedents  iu,  advantages  of  following,  328. 
premises  in,  321*. 
punctuation  in,  329. 
reading  of,  337. 
receipt  in,  330. 
reddendum  in,  335. 
requi.'^ites  of,  324 ._ 
reservation  in,  325. 
sealing  of,  337,  339,  340,  341. 
signing  of,  340. 
tenendum,  334. 
tense  in,  351. 
vendor's  lien,  3:i0. 
voluntary',  327. 
warranty  in,  330. 
what  person  can  take  by  a,  330. 
DEEDS  of  revocation  of  uses,  393. 

to  charge  or  discharge  lands,  393. 
to  lead  or  declare  uses,  393. 
DEFEAZANCE,  347,  273,  39.5. 
DELIVERY  of  a  deed.  Ml. 
proof  of,  341. 
symbolical,   348. 
DEMESNE,  110, 117.  . 

DEMISE,  implied  covenant  m,  2o9,  307. 

none  when  express  covenant,  3o9. 
DENI  A.L  of  landlord's  title  in  ejectment,  303. 
DERELICTION,  lands  by,  29L 
DERIVATIVE  conveyances,  340,  301. 
DESCENT,  present  law  of    409. 

advancement  by  settlement,  4yj. 

"  to  co-heir,  en<iuiry  necessary,  489. 

"  in  case  of  partial  intestacy,  490. 

'•  in  case  of  grand-children,  490. 

"  difference  between  under  present  Act  and  Stat,  of  Distributions,  491. 

"  Ancestor,"  not  used  in  the  Act  in  its  strict  sense,  487. 
based  on  civil  law  and  Statute  of  Distributions,  409. 
blood  relationship.  488  n.  b. 
copied  from  the  Act  of  New  York,  409. 
co-parcenary,  descent  in,  abolished,  489. 
descent  no  longer  traced  from  purchaser,  409. 

"       per  capita  prevails  when  degrees  of  consanguinity  equal,  473. 
•'       partly  iJO-  stirpes,  partly  per  copita  when  unequal,  473,  474,  482. 
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DESCENT- Coiiimucrf. 

does  not  include  estate  tail,  469,  500. 

"  "      estate  invested  in  trustees,  469,  489. 

fee  simple  hereditament  vested  in  bare  trustee  descends  to  legal  personal  repre- 
sentatives, 493. 
hotchpot,  47o. 
half  blood,  right  of,  475. 

"  peculiarity  in  case  of  ancestral  estates,  487. 
husband  and  wife  may  each  share  as  if  unmarried,  482. 
purchase,  469,  476. 

"  seised  "  identical  with  "  entitled  to  "  for  purposes  of  descent,  473. 
summary  of  descent  under,  493,  494,  495. 
DESCRIPTION  in  a  deed,  330 

DESTRUCTION  of  deed  does  not  revest  estate,  343. 
DETERMINABLE  freehold,  131, 132,  133. 
DETERMINATION  of  estates  at  will.  166, 

' '  for  years,  162. 

"         from  year  to  year,  167. 
DEVISE.     See  Will. 
DEVISEE,  Uability  of,  for  debts,  402. 
DISABILITIES  under  Statute  of  Limitations,  448. 

under  Statute  of  Prescriptions,  467. 
DISAGREEMENT  to  a  deed,  344. 
DISCLAIMER  by  trustees,  345. 

of  tenure,  302. 
DISCONTINUANCE,  301,  418,  422,  432. 
DISENTAILING  ACT  considered,  514. 

consent  of  protector,  526. 
irrevocable,  526. 
must  be  registered,  526. 
Court  of  Chancery  when  protector,  526. 

Courts  of  Equity  cannot  give  effect  to  defective  dispositions,  527. 
deeds  appointing  protectors  to  be  registered,  526. 
dispositions  by  way  of  mortgage  or  for  a  limited  purpose,  517. 
disqualification,  when  there  is,  in  owner  of  prior  estate,  525. 
enlargement  of  base  fee,  518. 
entails  of  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  530. 
equitable  estates,  Act  applies  to,  528. 
estate  in  strict  settlement,  how  formerly  and  now  preserved  and 

defeated,  520. 
exceptions  in  the  Act,  529. 
joint  owners,  523. 
married  women,  515 
mistakes  in  the  Act,  524, 
mode  of  disposition,  515. 

money  or  land  to  be  converted,  Act  applies  to,  528. 
power  to  bar  entail,  514. 

"        enlarge  base  fee,  518. 
protector  of  the  settlement,  522. 
protector's  consent  requisite,  518. 
protector  analogous  to  tenant  to  the  praecipe,  521. 
registration  of  assurances  under  the  Act,  516,  526. 
women  tenants  in  tail  ex  provisione  viri,  529. 
DISPOSSESSION,  419,  421,  432. 
DISSEISIN,  312,  432. 

DISTRIBUTIONS,  Statute  of,  469,  475,  478,  483,  484,  486,  488,  491,  494,  495,  499,  503. 
DOMESDAY  book,  79. 
DOMICIL,  law  of,  401. 
DOMINION  OF  CANADA,  formation  of,  40,  42. 

admission  of  territory  to,  40,  41. 
executive  power  in,  43. 
legislative  power  in,  43,  45,  46,  47. 
DOMINIUM,  115. 

DOWER,  acknowledgment  and  certificate,  informal  cured,  157. 
adultery,  forfeiture  by,  140. 
annuity  in  lieu  of,  154 
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antfiniptiiil  nettli-incnt  in  lion  <if,  IIK,  H'J. 

aplKiintiiu'iit  powor  of,  to  defeat  dowor.     See  CONVEYANCE,  infra. 

MTean  «)f,   155. 

barred  by  dee<l,  how,  155,  156,  n.  h. 

be<iiipst  in  lien  of,  irvl. 

comimlxory  asHi^'Junent  of,  158. 

certificate  of  examination,  infonnalitieH  in,  I'ul. 

contract  to  piirchiiKe  by  hnshand,   14(5. 

"         to  sell  before  marriage,  1 14,  14('). 
conveyance  on  Hale,  and  reconvej-ance  by  way  of  mortKA^e,  143. 

"  *'  with  shifting  n«e  tf)  vendor  on  default  in  jjavinp  jiurchase-money, 

t<.»  defeat  dower  of  wife  of  iiurchaser,  ]4;i. 

"  to  useB  to  bar,  old  form,  142,  151. 

"  "  present  form,  152,  15:5,  n. «. 

definition  of,  130 
devise  in  lieu  of,  \^^X 

disseisin  of  husband  during  coverture,  141. 
election,  154. 

equitable  estates,  145,  147. 

equity  of  redemption,  when  widow  not  entitled  to  dower,  14."i. 
exchange,  145. 

forfeiture  by  feoffment  in  fee,  &c.,  148. 
ailultery  and  elopement,  140. 
husband  must  die  entitled,  140. 
improvements,  158,  n.  «. 
informalities  cured,  157. 
infants,  150. 
joint  tenancy,  145. 
jointure,  a  bar,  148. 

"  "      in  case  of  infants,  1.50. 

lease  outstanding,  142. 
Limitation,  Statutes  of,  bar  by,  154, 155. 
lunacy  of  wife,  156. 

marriage,  to  qualify  to  take  in,  139,  and  notes, 
moneys  to  be  converted  into  land,  146. 
mortgage,  bar  of  dower,  how  far  it  operates,  146. 
mortgagee,  husband  having  been,  145. 

"  "  "  and  equity  of  redemption  extinct,  14.5, 

partnership  property,  144. 
pleading  election  to  take  in  lieu  of,  154. 
remainder  dependent  on  life  estate,  142. 
right  of  entrj'  in  the  husband,  142. 
right  to  in  uses,  377- 

seisin,  in  the  husband  of  estate  of  inheritance  in  possession,  141. 
seisin  transitory  in  the  husband,  143. 
seisin  must  have  been  sole,  145. 
settlement  on  marriage,  when  a  bar,  149. 

"  "  "  in  case  of  infants,  150. 

tenancy  in  common,  145. 
term  outstanding,  142. 
trustee,  husband  haN-ing  been,  144.  146. 
validity  of  marriage,  in,  139,  140. 
waste,  147,  note  e  308. 
when  widow  entitled  to  at  law,  141. 
wild  lands,  right  to,  158. 
DKOITTREL  actions,  421,  424. 
DRUNKENNESS,  how  contracts  affected  by,  314. 
DURESS,  deeds  obtained  by,  are  avoidable,  314. 
but  may  be  con  firmed,  315. 


E. 


EASEMENTS,  332.    See  Prescription. 
ECCLESIASTICAL  LAWS,  35. 
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EJECTMENT,  170,  171,  172- 

against  tenant  at  will,  170. 

"      sufferance,  171. 
by  joint  tenant  and  tenant  in  common,  2o8,  2G8. 
denial  of  landlord's  title  in,  Wd. 
EMBLEMENTS,  definition  of,  132,  1:53,  164. 

tenant  at  sufTerence  not  entitled  to,  171. 
tenant  at  will  entitled  to,  107. 
tenant  for  life  entitled  to,  133. 
tenant  for  years  entitled  to,  1G4. 
ENABLING  statute,  399. 

ENGLAND,  law  of,  17.  ,     „,      ,   or. 

Church  of,  may  lease  and  sell  land,  o57. 
modern  tenui-es  of,  90. 
ENGLISH  language,  judgments,  &c.,  to  be  in,  326. 

law  introduced  into  Canada,  2o,  26,  So,  37,  oo,  .>y. 
into  Upper  Canada,  29. 
what  not  introduced,  30,  31,  32,  34,  35. 
ENTAILS,  120,  121,  122,  123. 

after  possibility  of  issue  extinct,  134^  13a. 
barred  by  common  recovery,  127,  505,  508. 
barred  by  deed  under  R.  S.  O.  c.  100—514,  515. 
barred  by  fine,  128,  504,  556. 
barred  by  Statute  of  Limitations,  451,  4o2,  453. 
barred  by  warranty,  126,  504,  596^ 
do  not  merge  in  reversion  in  fee,  251,  519. 
effect  of  Bankrupt  laws  on,  128. 

effect  of  judgments  on,  128.  -r.    o    /^       mn    -i- 

equitable  as  well  as  legal  within  the  K.  S.  O.  c.  100,  olo. 
female,  125. 
how  created,  125. 
incidents  to,  136. 
in  incorporeal  hereditaments,  123. 
male,  125. 

not  within  R.  S.  0.  c.  105.  ,         , ,  -on 

of  which  reversion  in  the  Crown  not  barred  by  common  recovery,  o.iO. 
origin  of,  123. 

special  or  general,  124,  125. 
to  what  charges  liable,  128. 
what  may  be  entailed,  123. 
what  cannot  be  entailed,  123,  124. 
words  necessary  to  create,  125. 
ENTRY,  340,  418,  419,  420. 
effect  of,  abolished, 
necessary  in  leases  for  years,  350. 

of  one  joint  tenant  formerly  was  the  entry  of  all,  262,  269. 
with  force,  175,  419. 
writ  of,  421— See  Right  of  Entey. 
ENTRY  and  feoffment,  release  by  way  of,  363. 
EQUITABLE  estates  descend  as  legal,  469. 
interests,  transfer  of,  346. 
waste,  309. 
EQUITY  of  redemption,  proviso  for,  186. 

See  Mortgage,  Mortgagee,  Mortgagor. 
ESCHEAT,  94,  106,  272,  279.  , 

distinction  at  common  law  between  it  and  forfeiture,  284. 

different  effects  of,  285. 

lands  of  dissolved  corporations  do  not  escheat,  288. 

of  two  kinds,  280. 

when  tenant  dies  without  heirs,  280. 

when  tenant  is  attainted,  280. 

principles  of,  280. 

upon  attainder,  283,  284. 

upon  attainder,  distinction  between  and,  285. 

former  consequences  of,  285. 

qualified  by  statute,  387. 
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F.SCHOW,  .ill. 
KSCr.MJK,  'Xk 

tcnnnt  by,  95,  96. 
ESTATK,  l»;i. 

lit  HdfrtTiiiu'f,  170. 

lit  ■will,  I()5. 
l)j'  the  omrtosv,  \'M'>. 
for  life,  l.SO,  i":u.  l.ii;,  l.«. 
for  yi-ars,  158,  lt}2. 
from  year  to  year,  168. 
in  common,  '2rt'A. 
in  cojiarcenarj',  262. 
ill  (lower,  i;il>. 
in  fee  .simple,  11"). 
in  fee  tail,  12."^^— See  Entails. 
in  frank  marriage,  2(;4. 
in  joint  tenancy,  253,  2'A. 
in  lands,  113. 
in  mortjrnge,  184. 

in  posses.sion,  remainder,  and  reversion,  232.  249. 
in  severalty,  2.53. 
less  than  freehold,  1-V.i. 
of  fVeehold  of  inheritance,  113. 
of  freehold  not  of  inheritance,  130. 
pur  autre  rie,  130,  162,  289,  290. 
ESTATES  (H  futuro,  163. 

not  revested  by  destruction  of  deed,  .343. 
pur  autre  rie  are  within  R.  S.  0.  c.  105,  469. 
ESTOPPEL,  248,  323,  330. 
ESTOVERS,  l:«. 
EVIDENCE,  atfida^•its  sworn  in  England  may  be  used  here  in,  .)4  n  a. 

English  law  as  to  introduced,  29. 
EXCEPTIONS  from  grant,  332. 

in  R.  S.  0.  c.  100,  .529,  530. 
in  Statute  of  Prescription,  467. 
EXCHANGE,  346,  360. 

creates  no  warranty,  360. 
must  be  bj'  deed,  360. 
EXECUTORY  devise,  245,  380. 

a  fee  may  be  limited  on  a  fee  by,  246. 
does  not  need  particular  estate  to  support  it,  245. 
subject  to  rule  against  perpetuities,  246. 
term  of  years  may  be  limited  after  life  estate  by,  246. 
EXECUTORS  and  administrators,  liability  of,  on  debts,  3.36. 

may  distrain  for  rent,  68. 

l)roceeding8  against,  as  to  lands  of  deceased,  origin  of,  36, 
274. 
EXPECTANT  heir,  dealings  with,  251,  252. 
EXTINGUISHMENT,  release  by  way  of,  363. 

F. 

FARM,  :«6. 

FARMER,  3.56. 

FEALTY,  oath  of,  75,  79,  82,  104. 

tenant  by,  96. 
FEE,  ba.se,  120. 

conditional,  120. 

limited,  119. 

meaning  of  the  word,  116. 

qualified,  120. 

simple,  11.5. 

tail,  117— See  Entails. 

upon  a  fee,  246. 

words  necessary  to  create  a,  117. 
FEME  covert— See  AIabried  Woman. 
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FEOFFMENT,  170,  347. 

has  no  longer  a  tortious  operation,  179. 
FER.-E  natuiae,  animals,  14. 
FEUD  (or  fief),  change  in  nature  of,  86. 

corporal  investiture  in,  82. 
fealty  and  homage  in,  82. 
honorary,  S5. 
how  held  at  first,  83. 
how  held  afterwards,  84. 
maxim  of  tenure  in,  81. 
military,  86. 
mode  of  grant  of,  81. 
nature  of,  81. 

not  assignable  Avithout  lord's  assent,  85. 
proper  and  improper,  86. 
services  in  a,  82. 
FEUDAL  system,  74. 

consequences  of  adoption  of,  70. 
effects  and  policy  of,  7-5. 
establishment  of,  76,  77. 
grievances  caused  by,  80. 
origin  of,  76. 
progress  of,  77. 
received  in  England,  77. 
opposed  to  allodium,  115. 
FIEF.  -See  Feuo. 
FIERI  FACIAS,  goods, 

what  personal  interest  in  lands  may  be  sold  under,  165. 
lands,  36. 

given  by  statute  5  George  II.,  36. 
priority  of,  161. 
FINE  for  alienation,  93,  97,  166. 
FINES,  of  land,  126, 128,  129,  504,  506. 
abolition  of,  517. 
force  and  effect  of,  508. 
howlevied,  507,  508. 

parties  levying  must  have  had  a  freehold,  508. 
FINES,  who  bound  by,  508. 
FIRE,  accidents  by,  305. 
bote,  132. 

tenant's  liability  on  damage  by,  305. 
FOLKLAND,  107. 
FORCIBLE  entry,  175,  418. 
FORECLOSURE,  186,  445. 

FORFEITURE,  133,  164,  173,  185, 186,  292,  294,  313. 
by  alienation,  202,  320. 
none  now  for  alienation,  301 . 
by  attainder,  284. 

by  breach  of  condition  or  covenant,  304. 
by  disclaimer,  302. 
by  lapse,  303. 
by  waste,  304. 

by  distinction  between  escheat  and,  284. 
of  title  by,  292. 

relief  by  courts  of  law  against,  186. 
the  degrees  and  means  of,  292. 
FORMEDON,  action  of,  442  n.  a. 
FRANCHISES,  73, 178. 
FRANK  almoign,  07,  99. 
marriage,  264. 
tenement,  114. 
FRAUDS,  statute  of,  326,  327,  328,  400,  405,  406. 
FREE  AND  COMMON  SOCAGE,  28,  90,  112. 
FREEHOLD,  113. 

estates,  113,  114, 
of  inheritance,  113. 
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FRKEHOM)     r.mtiniml. 

rftniiat  lit  common  law  commence  in  futuro,  ICi,  23.1  n.  a,  351. 

(Ictinition  of,  114. 

Iiut  m«y  miller  the  Statute  of  Usos,  'Z37. 

(letermiimlilf,  131,  1.3*.;. 

in  futuro,  IXt,  'S.if,  n.  n,  237,  3.")1. 

lies  in  arrant  as  wt-ll  aH  in  livery,  .3.'>3. 

quantity  of  intereHt  in,  11.3. 

qualitj'  of  interest  in,  113. 

not  of  inheriUmce,  130. 
FRENCH  law  continued  in  force,  20. 

introiiuced,  27. 

when  in  force  in  Upper  Canada,  until  when,  29. 
FUTURE  estate,  1»!>  n.  a. 


GAVEL  kind,  101. 

GIFT.  252. 

"  GIVE,"  effect  of  the  word,  Xi2. 

GRAND  Sergeantrj',  9.5. 

GRANT,  392. 

creates  no  warrantrj-,  'i&i. 
freehold  lies  in,  .3.5.3. 
o{>eration  of,  on  declared  uses,  354. 
under  R.  S.  O. ,  c.  98,  .3.54. 
l>lea  of  non-existing,  457,  458,  459,  46C. 
to  the  king,  119. 
GUARDIAN,  10<.. 

appointment  of  by  father  of  child,  106. 

Court  of  Chancery,  106. 
Surrogate  Court,  100. 
holding  over,  175. 

H. 

HABEAS  Corpus,  introduction  of  into  Canada,  28. 

English  writ  of  no  effect,  .56. 
HABENDUM  in  a  deed,  .33:},  334. 

not  essential,  334. 
HALF-BLOOD,  atlmitted,  497,  500,  501,  502. 

formerly  could  not  inherit,  486,  501. 
take  equally  with  whole  blood  as  a  rule,  475 
exception  to  the  rule,  487. 
HEIR 

dealings  with  expectant,  251. 
how  he  took  at  common  law  on  devise,  275.    - 
liable  for  ancestor's  debts,  278. 
"  HEIRS  '•  a  word  of  limitation,  276. 

necessary  word  to  create  a  fee,  117. 
not  required  in  wills,  117. 
of  the  bodv,  124,  125. 
HEREDITAMENTS,  60 

corporeal,  60. 
incorporeal,  00. 
HOMAGE,  82. 

tenant  bv,  79. 
HONORARY  FEUD,  85. 
HOTCHPOT,  264,  265. 
HOUSEBOTE,  1.32,  305. 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  OF  CANADA,  44. 

representation  in  of  ONTARIO,  44. 
QUEBEC,  44. 
NOVA  SCOTIA,  44. 
NEW  BRUNSWICK,  44. 
MANITOBA,  44. 
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representation  in  of  BRITISH  COLUMBIA,44. 
PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND,  44. 
HUSBAND  AND  WIFE,  rights  of  at  common  law,  315. 


IDIOTS;  conveyances  and  purchases  by,  314. 
ILLEGAIj  conditions,  184. 
IMMEMORIAL  usage,  64,  450. 
IMPEACHMENT  of  waste,  300. 
IMPERIAIi  Parliament,  power  of,  52,  54,  .58, 

taxation  by,  52,  53. 
IMPLIED  condition,  177. 

covenant,  252,  359. 
tenancy,  1G9. 

tenancy,  covenants  in,  169. 
warranty,  505. 
IMPOSSIBLE  condition,  184,  394. 
INCORPOREAL  hereditaments,  62,  63. 
INDENTURE,  323. 
INFANTS,  bar  of  dower,  150. 

conveyances  by  and  to,  249  n  a.  314,  315. 
INHERITANCE  at  common  law,  479. 
estates  of,  113. 
right  of,  11,  12. 
under  R.  S.  O.  c.  105,  479,  480. 
words  of,  117,  124. 
INNOCENT  conveyances,  301: 
IN  PAIS  matter,  322. 
INSANITY,  effect  of,  upon  contracts,  314. 

INSTRUMENTS  must  be  pleaded  according  to  their  legal  effect,  353. 
INTERLINEATION  in  a  deed,  343. 
INTE^ESSE  termini,  163,  350,  361. 
INVESTITURES,  origin  of,  348. 


JEOFAILS,  statutes  of,  29,  38. 
JOINT  tenancy,  253. 

consequence  of  dissolution,  262. 
how  created,  255. 
how  destroyed,  259,  260,  261. 
incidents  to,  257. 
properties  of,  255,  256. 
JOINT  tenant  may  bring  account  and  ejectment  against  co-tenants,  258.. 

may  not  bring  trespass  against  co-tenant,  258. 
JOINTURE,  83, 148. 

assent  of  parents  of  infants  to,  150. 
competent,  150. 
dower  barred  by,  148. 
equitable,  150. 
in  case  of  infants,  150. 
legal,  148,  149. 
origin  of,  377. 
requisites  to,  149,  150. 
JUDICATURE,  51. 
JURY,  trial  by,  29. 
JUS  acrescendi,  259. 
JUSTICE,  natural,  11. 


K. 


KING,  the,  grants  to,  119. 
KNIGHTHOOD,  96. 
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KNKJHT  MTvi.f.  ;tO.  01,  M,  I>r>,  %,  90. 

nlxilioheil,  KM). 
KNKIHT'Sfee,  91,  96. 

L. 

LAND,  liy  iiUnviiin  or  (h-relictiiin,  2^tl. 
(Icvisiilili-  lu'fore  C'oiunioHt,  ;{!*7. 
of  diToaHed  may  1)0  Hold  under  execution  against  liia  executors  or  administratora,  36, 

274,  3;«). 
lioldcn  mediately  or  immediately  of  the  crown.  Hi. 
ineiininK'  of  the  term,  r>{t,  (K),  Gl. 
origin  of  i)ro|>erty  in,  7,  9. 
LAr:5E. 

under  a  will,  304. 
LANDLOHl).  remedies  of,  againut  overholding  tenants,  171,  172,  173,  174. 
LA'ri:XTHU>l.iKuitv.332. 
LAW  of  Kngland,  17. 
of  nations,  17. 
of  nature,  16. 
LEAP- YE  All,  159. 
LEASE,  354.  .S-'XJ. 

and  release,  30*2. 

hy  ecclesiastical  corporations,  356. 
by  joint-tenants,  257. 
by  religious  bodies,  356. 
by  tenant  in  tail, 
covenants  in,  ."^50. 

formalities  reijuired  by  Statute  of  Frauds,  357. 
in  futuro,  162. 

must  be  by  tleed  in  certain  cases,  357. 
operative  word  in,  ;^7. 
of  settled  estates,  356. 

tenancy  from  year  to  year  under  a  void,  358. 

who  may,  356  • 

L?:ASE  and  KELEASE,  302. 

LEGACIES  given  to  witnesses  of  wills  made  void,  402. 
LEGISLATIVE  Assembly,      )    oq 
CouncU,         r   ^• 
LEGISLATION,  Canadian  right  of,  28,  45. 
LICENSE  of  alienation,  07. 

of  mortmain,  292,  293. 
LICENTIA  concordandi,  507. 
LIFE,  estates  for,  130. 

determinable  estates  upon  a  contingency,  131. 
forfeiture  of  estates  for,  i;i3. 
a  general  grant  creates,  1.30. 
incidents  to  estates  for,  132. 
TIGHT,  e.asemcnt  of  no  longer  acquirable,  467. 
LIMITATION,  1«0  n.  a,  181. 

of  suits  in  equity,  454. 
words  of,  275,  276. 
LIMITATIONS  (of  Wm.  IV.),  R.  S.  0.,  c.  108,  Statute  of,  aboUshes  the  doctrine  of  non-ad- 
verse  x>ossession,    except  in 
two  ca.ses,  427,  431. 
abolishes  effect  of  entrj'  and  con- 
tinual claim,  427,  441. 
acknowledgment  of  title  to  bar, 

442,  444. 
acquiescence,  455. 
adverse  possession  under, 427,  43L 
arrears  of  dower  under,  446. 
arrears  of  rent  under,  429. 
as  to  lands,  runs  only  from  actual 

adverse  possession,  432. 
as  to  rent  charge,  runs  from  last 
payment  or  receipt,  432. 
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LIMITATIONS  (of  Wm.  IV.),  R.  S.  0.,  c.  108,  Statute  oi—Continu&l. 

Crown  not  affected  by,  431. 

differentmeanings  of  word  "  rent"' 
in,  428,  431. 

diHabilitien  under,  448. 

effect  of,  as  to  rent  reserved,  429,. 
447. 

effect  of,  as  to  right  accruing  by 
instrument  inter  vivos,  43;i. 

effect  of  as  to  right  accruing  on 
forfeiture,  4:W,  444. 

effect  of,  in  cases  of  future  es- 
tates, 433. 

effect  of,  in  cases  of  right  to  im- 
mediate possession,  433. 

effect  of,  in  cases  of  tenancies  at 
will,  431,  43.5,  436,  4.38. 

effect  of,  in  cases  of  tenancies  un- 
der unwritten  lease,  431. 

entails  barred  bj''.  4-51. 

estates  ulterior  to  entails  barred 
by,  4.53. 

extinguishes  right  after  ten  years,. 
427,  443. 

how  defeated  in  cases  of  tenancies 
at  will,  4.36. 

infants'  statutory  bar  against, 448. 

limits   actions  to  ten  years  from 
^  right  accruing,  427. 

mortgagor  barred  at  end  of  ten 
years  from  possession  by  mort- 
gagee or  acknowledgment, 
444. 

mortgagor  and  cestui  que  trust, 
not  tenants  at  will  within, 
438. 

mortgagee  may  enter  after  ten 
years  from  last  payment,  44.5. 

no  disabilities  allowed  to  mortga- 
gor, 444, 

object  of,  427. 

of^suits  in  equity,  454. 

personal  remedy  for  arrears  of 
rent  under,  429. 

policy  of,  468. 

possession    of    co-tenant    under, 
^  428, 442. 

possession  of  younger  brother  un- 
der, 428,  442. 

prevents  right  of  entry  being 
tolled,  425. 

relieves  land  from  rent  over  due 
for  six  years,  but  leaves  per- 
sonal remedy,  446. 

remedy  for  rent  and  interest,  446. 

rent,  different  meanings  of  the 
word,  428,  431. 

runs  from  accrual  of  right, 

runs  from  default  on  contract 
of  sale,  436. 

runs  from  wrongful  receipt  of  rent 
in  certain  cases, 

trusts  as  to,  454. 

when  it  begins  to  run  against  ad- 
ministrators, 441. 
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IMITATIONS  (of  Wm.  IV.),  R  S.  O.,  c.  108,  Statute  of     Continufd. 

when  it   la'jnn"    to    run    againitt 

lan.llora,  -i:{l. 
whfii  it  niiiH  in   caneH   of  abat*- 

HD-iit,    or    of    (liHpoHHeaMion, 

when  mortgagee  barred  by,  444, 

44.'),  44tJ. 
when  mortgagor  barred  by,  443. 
when   non  •  payment  of  rent  will 

not  bar  reverHioner,  4IM). 
when    reverHioner   has   new  right 

under,  4;«),  440. 
when  right  to  estate  in  poBseBsion 

barred,  right  to  future  estate 
also  l)arred,  440. 
when   wrongful    receipt   of   rent 

will  not  bar  reversioner,  430. 
wild  lands  t-xcepted  from,  453. 

LIMITATIONS,  former  Statutes  of,  42:;,  426. 

adverse  jxjssession  under,  426. 
doctrine  of  non-adverse  possession  under,  426. 
possession  of  co-tenant  under,  427. 
pos-session  of  younger  brother  under.  427. 
ran  only  from  adverse  iwssession,  420. 
LIMITED  fees,  119. 
LIVEKY,  'J7. 

in  deed,  350.  ♦ 

in  law,  ;^2. 
of  seisin,  179,  348,  :3oO. 
LORD  could  not  aliene  without  consent  of  tenant,  S-j,  310. 
mesne,  88. 
paramount,  88. 
liUNATIC,  contracts  by,  314. 

M. 

MAGNA  Charta,  80.  .  ,       ,  ^^ 

M  \INTENANCE,  common  law  pnnciples  of,  67. 
MANITOBA,  how  formed,  24. 

representation  in  Senate,  24. 

"  Commons,  24. 

MANORS,  107,  1«>. 

MANUMISSION  of  villeins,  112. 

MARITAGIUM,  93,  9.5,  97. 

MAKKI.\GE,  solemnization,  who  may  make  laws  as  to,  49. 

MARRIED  woman,  rights  of  the  husband  at  common  law,  31o. 

right  to  chattels  real,  316.  , 

devise  by,  408. 

equity  to  a  settlement,  316. 

release  of  mortgage  by,  189. 

separate  property  of  powers  as  to  disposal,  317. 

tenant  in  tail,  cannot  convey  without  her  husband,  515. 
:NL\XIM  of  tenure,  79. 
MEMORY,  time  of  legal,  456. 
MERGER,  68,  250,  SGi,  366,  518. 

MESNE  profits,  171.  .,     i     j,     ,   i-, 

may  be  recovered  m  ejectment  by  landlord,  Id. 

MILITARY  feuds,  79^ 
tenures,  95. 
MODERN  English  tenures,  99. 
MONSTERS  cannot  inherit,  28L 
MONTH,  meaning  of,  159. 

in  statute,  100. 

in  mortgages,  160. 

in  commercial  transactioas,  160. 
MORTGAGE,  Welst,  185. 
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MORTGAGES.  ^     ^  ^  ,  „o.     . 

Act  as  to  short  forms  of,  224,  ct  seq. 

does  it  extend  to  leaseholds,  225. 
defects  in  the  forms,  224,  et  ttcq. 
clauses  in,  considered,  225  to2;U. 
Assignment  by  executors  of  the  lands  andredenii)ti<  n  money,  191. 

of,  necessity  that  mort^'a^'or  should  join  in  ur  a.ssent,  220. 
subject  to  e(iuities  subsisting  betweeu  mortgagee  and  mortgagor 

up  to  time  of  notice,  220. 
registration  not  notice  of,  221. 
covenants  for  title  on,  221. 

by  mortgagee  in  possession  without  consent  of  mortgagor,  liability 
to  account  for  rents,  &c.,  thereafter,  221. 
Attornment  clause  to  create  a  tenancy,  how  framed,  209. 
Covenant  for  title,  damages  if  title  defective,  193. 
Disentailing  Act,  Mortgage  under,  517. 
Distress  clause  206,  n.  6. 

right  to  make  under  mere  grant  of  the  right,  208. 
does  not  confer  a  landlord's  remedy,  208. 
right  of,  b>  attornment  clause,  208. 
Foreclosure,  18(5. 
Insurance,  tire, 

mere  contract  to  indemnify  to  extent  of  loss,  125. 
application  of  money  under  assignment  policy,  199. 
ceases  on  absolute  assignment  by  insured  of  subject  of  insur- 
ance without  consent,  195. 
does  not  cease  on  the  mere  mortgage  of  property,  196. 
covenant  to  keep  up,  form  of,  196. 
interim  receipt  for,  invalid  except  in  e<iuity,  unless  under 

seal,  197. 
moneys,  when  to  be  applied  to  reinstate  the  property,  198. 
power  to  insure  under  42  Vic.  c.  20,  199. 
right  of  mortgagee  to  insure  and  charge  mortgagor,  210. 
life,  not  a'mere  contract  to  indemnify,  and  valid  though  the  in- 
sured have  no  interest  at  time  of  death,  195. 
interest  overdue  six  years  ceases  to  be  a  charge  on  the  land,  210. 

may  be  tacked  to  principal  as  against  the 
heir  of  mortgagor  if  liable  on  covenant,  211. 
liability  for  on  covenants  continues  for  twenty  years,  210. 
how  advisable  to  calculate,  211. 

increase  of,  in  default  of  payment,  when  allowed,  212 
Leaseholds,  when  mortgage  of,  should  "be  by  sub-lease  or  assignment,  221. 
mortgage  of  by  sub-lease,  22a. 
does  Short  Form  of  Mortgage  Act  apply  to,  225. 
Notice,  Eegistiy  laws  as  to,  221. 

Payment  of,  to  surviving  mortgagee  or  his  executors,  190. 
Power  of  sale,  200. 

under  42  Vic.  c.  20,  200. 

should  extend  to  assigns,  201. 

be  given  to  personal  not  real  representatives,  201. 

assigns  cannot  exercise,  unless  named  in,  201. 

should  not  be  conditional  on  notice  given,  202. 

notice  of  intent  to  exercise,  202. 

how  given,  201,  202. 
form  of,  203. 

should  provide  for  validity  of  sale  in  any  event,  203. 
how  to  be  exercised,  203. 
if  improperly  exercised,  sale  set  aside,  204. 
exercised,  sale  set  aside,  204. 
mortgagee  purchasing  under,  204. 
may  buy  in  for  taxes,  205. 

cannot  buy  from  mortgagor  under  pressure,  205. 
second  mortgagee  may  buy  on  sale  by  first  mortgagee,  205. 
sui-plus  proceeds  of  sale  under,  how  to  be  applied,  205. 
mortgagee  buying  under  his  power  of  sale  still  remains  mort- 
gagee, 205. 
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MOKTGAOES,  power  of  mle—Cntinuol. 

ill  Act  iw  t«)  short  fomiM  of  mortgagw  badly  framed,  224. 
PoKMetwion,  not  lulviMiililf,  iiiorti,'i»t;i>t'  Hhoiilil  take,  210. 
iiiortynfiL'f  ill,  lialiilit>  tluTfoii,  210. 

what  char^'i-s  allowt-il  aj^'aiiiHt  iiHjrtgagor,  210,  211. 
mortK'»K<ir  in,  (K'tinitinn  of  poHitioii  of,  212,  2i:{. 
rit^ht  to,  ax  ))ftwe«'n  inort^ja^'or  and  tnortga^iee,  212. 
after  default,  2i;i 
until  default,  21.$. 
uf  iiiort(;agor  un  non-execution  of  mortgage  by  mortgagee 

of  tenant  of  mortgagor  on  demise  after  the  niortjfage,  217. 
before  the  mortgage,  211». 
Quiet  enjoyment,  iiroviso  for,  209. 
Kedeiuption,  provi-io  for,  IHO. 

on  morttrajfe  by  tenant  in  tail,  right  of  heirs  general  to 
retleeiii,  187. 
Keleafle  under  Re-^nHtry  Act,  187,  189. 
*  no  effect  till  registered,  188. 

unless  iiiort^'age  registered,  188. 
uidess  assi;,'iinieiit,  if  any,  registere*!,  188. 
should  not  be  executed  before  registry  of  mortgage, 

188  n.  6. 
action  on,  if  releasor  not  entitled,  189. 
by  married  women,  189. 
by  executors,  191.  » 

one  of  several  should  not,  when  residue  not  sufficient,  192. 
can  on  payment,  193. 
could  not  formerly  ansiyn  the  land,  191. 
partial,  should  not  be  given  so  as  to  prejudice  the  re- 
maining security,  188. 
of  part,  should  not  be  given  with  notice  of  prior  sale  by  mortgagor  of 
another  part,  192. 
may  be  given  to  a  purchaser  thereof  entitled  to   indemnity 
against  the  mortgage,  193. 
Short  Forms  of  Mortgages,  Act  as  to,  224. 

clauses  of,  considered,  22.J,  226,  227,  228,  229,  230, 

231. 
interest  six  years  overdue  may  be  added  to  prin- 
cipal, 211. 
Taxes,  mortgagee  may  purchase  estate  at  sale  for,  205. 
Tenant  of  mortgagor,  on  demise  after  the  mortgage,  217. 

what  acts  of  the  mortgagee  absolve 
him  from  liability  to  the  mortga- 
gor, 218. 
how  he  becomes  tenant  to  the  mort- 
gagee, 217. 
on  demise  before  mortgage,  right  of  mortgagor  or  mort- 
gagee to  the  rents,  219. 
Tenant  in  tail,  mortgage  of,  effect  of  on  the  entail,  187. 
MORTGAGEE  barred  by  Statute  of  Limitations,  444,  445,  446. 

in  fee,  personal  representatives  of  may  re-convey,  191  n.  c. 
right  of  entry  of,  185,  444,  445,  44r). 
right  of  to  purcha.se  under  power  of  sale,  204. 
MORTGAGOR  barred  bv  Statute  of  Limitations,  186. 
demise  to,  213,  214,  215,  216. 
equity  of  redemption  of,  186. 
equity  of  redemption  of  may  be  forfeited,  186. 
right  of  possession  of,  444,  445,  446. 
tenant  at  will  to  mortgagee,  213,  215,  216. 
sufferance  to  mortgagee,  214. 
MORTMAIN,  alienation  in,  292. 

license  of,  293,  294,  297. 
evasion  of,  293. 

statutes  of,  in  force  here,  .30,  34,  299. 
MOVABLES,  property  in,  4. 
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N. 

NATIONS,  law  of,  17. 
NATURE,  law  of,  IG. 
NAVIGATION,  rejnilation  of,  54. 
NEW  BRUNSWICK,  how  acquired,  22. 

foi-med  into  independent  colony,  22. 

representation  in  Senate,  22. 
* "  in  Commons,  22. 

NEWFOUNDLAND,  23. 
NOVA  SCOTIA  how  acquired,_22. 

representation  in  Senate,  22, 

"  in  Commons,  22. 

NEW  YORK,  revised  statutes  of,  469,  471,  472,  490,  491,  493. 
NON- ADVERSE  possession,  426. 

NON-CLAIM  of  title  by,  418.    See  Limitations  (Statute  of)  and  Prescription. 
NON-COMPOS,  efifect  of,  on  contracts,  313,  314. 
NON-EXISTING  grant,  plea  of,  458. 
NORTH  American  colonies,  27. 
NOTICE  to  quit,  170,  17L 
NHJLLUM  Tempus  Act,  290, 432.  t 

O. 

Oath  of  fealty,  75,  79,  82, 104. 
OBLIGATION  of  bond,  393. 

how  avoided,  394. 
OCCUPANCY,  3,  4,  7,  8,  9, 10,  279,  289. 

of  title  by,  289. 

colonies  acquired  by,  16,  17. 

occurred  only  in  tenancies  pur  auter  vie,  289. 

special,  290. 
ONTARIO,  Provincial  constitution  of,  47. 
representation  in  Senate,  43. 

"  in  Commons,  44. 

OPERATIVE  words  of  conveyance,  330. 
ORDER  necessary  in  deeds,  328. 
ORDINANCES,  26. 
OUSTER  of  the  freehold,  418. 
OVERHOLDING  tenants,  remedies  against,  171,  172,  173, 174. 

P. 

PAIS,  matter  in,  321,  322. 

PAPER  or  parchment,  deeds  must  be  on,  326. 

PARCELS  in  a  deed,  330. 

PARAMOUNT,  lord,  88. 

PARA  VAIL,  tenant,  88. 

PARCENARY,  262. 

can  it  arise  now,  265. 
how  it  arises,  262 
how  dissolved,  263. 
nature  and  properties  of,  262, 263. 
PARCENERS,  262. 

in  cases  of  frank  marriage,  264. 
why  so  called,  263. 
PARIS,  treaty  of,  22,  24,  25. 

PARLIAMENT,  Acts  of,  authorising  conveyances  to  religious  uses,  298,  299,  300. 
British, 

Canada,  legislative  authority  of,  45,  46,  47. 
Imperial,  power  of,  to  impose  laws,  52,  58. 
Imperial,  power  of  taxation  by,  53. 
PARLIAMENTARY  conveyance  by  possession,  443. 
PARTITION,  263,  360. 

deed  of,  263,  360,  361. 

must  be  by  deed  if  voluntary,  263,  267. 

sale  in  proceedings  for,  263. 

38 
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I'KKrETUITIES,  246,  247. 

iliffiTont  t'Xpn-sMioim  of  tin-  rule  li^rainst,  247  n.  «. 

hiiw  poriod  witliin  tin-  rtilu  a^^iiinxt,  fixed,  li47  n.  a. 

reKtriiint  iv;,'uiiiMt,  'J47  n.  a. 

niK-  ii^'iiiiist,  considcTt'd,  "247. 

time  iilli'wed  l)y  rule  iijfuiiist,  24G. 
PERSONALTY,  BUcceHsiou  to,  compared  with  dese.-iit  of  realty,  4C8,  469,  475,  478,  480,  4H1, 
4K{,  486,  4Slt,  4!I0,  4'.tl,  4'X),  4'J7.  * 

will  of,  construed  according  to  law  of  domicil,  401.  t, 

PETIT  «er-eanty,  101.  '' 

PIiKAI>lN(;  of  title  bv  prescription,  or  by  non-exiBting  grant,  457,  458,  4.59,  466. 

ri.orcn-MoTE,  i;}2,"ig4. 

roSSESSION,  270. 

doctrine  of,  non-adverse,  426. 
of  co-tenant,  269, 
of  tenant,  that  of  landlord,  162. 

of  tenant  for  years,  is  possession  of  remainderman  or  reversioner,  137. 
of  y  ounger  brother,  269,  428. 
right  of,  27]. 
POSSESSORY  Actions,  4'iO. 

POSSTBIT  JTV  not  .assignable  at  common  law,  .313.  « 

POSTHlMOrs  child,  241,  275. 

POWER  to  charge  lands,  origin  of,  311.  , 

POWEliS  cannot  be  grafted  on  a  bargain  and  sale,  391. 
of  appointment,  151,  152,  1.53  n.  a. 
of  sale  in  mortgatres,  200,  201,  203,  204,  205. 
PR/EC'TPE,  tenant  to,  511,  521.  .524  n.  «. 
PRECEDENTS,  .advantages  of  atlhering  to,  in  a  deed,  323. 
PREMISES  of  a  deed,  329. 
PRESCRIPTION,  64,  455. 

at  common  law,  455,  460. 

crown  barred  by  statute  of,  467. 

descent  of  an  estate  by,  463. 

dominant  and  servient  grant,  460.  . 

disabilities  and  exceptions  under  statute  of,  461. 

distinction  between  custom  and,  460. 

does  common  law  jjrescription  exist  in  Ontario?  459. 

easements  under  statute  of,  463. 

"enjoyment"  in  statute  of,  meaning  of,  456,  466. 

cN-idence  of,  456. 

how  defeated,  456,  557. 

how  time  of,  calculated,  457. 

in  a  que  estate,  461. 

incoqjoreal  hereditaments  alone  can  he  claimed  by,  461. 

in  whom  to  be  laid,  461. 

interruption  to  claim  by,  465. 

less  than  30  years  will  not  give  title  by,  467. 

light  under  statute,  403. 

no  longer  acquirable,  467.  "* 

manner  of,  462. 

non  existing  grant,  458. 

necessity  for  knowledge  of  former  law  of,  468. 

object  of  the  statute  of,  464. 

of  title  by,  461. 

plea  of,  and  of  non  existing  grant,  457,  458,  459,  466. 

policy  of  the  statute  of,  468. 

profits  a  prendre  in  statute  of,  463. 

requisites,  4-56. 

thirty  years  give  title  by,  464. 

time  calculation  of,  464. 

what  mav  and  what  may  not  be  claimed  by,  462,  463- 
PRIMARY  conveyances,  346. 
PRIMER  seisin.  92,  10-5. 
PRIMOGENITURE,  13,  So.  483,  502. 
PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND,  23. 

how  acquired,  23. 
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PRINCE  EDWARD  lSlj.\.ND-Co7i(.mued. 

representation  in  Senate,  23. 

"  in  Commons,  23. 

PRIVITY  of  contract,  344. 

of  estate,  344,  367. 
PROCLAMATION  on  fine,  507. 

of  1763,  25,  31. 
PROPERTY,  10. 

communion  of,  23. 
existed  in  moveables  first,  4. 
origin  of,  1. 

right  of,  1,  271,  420,  421,  422. 

transfer  of,  10.  • 

PROTECTOR  to  the  settlement,  511,  518,  520,  521,  .522,  523,  524,  525,  526,  527. 
analogous  to  tenant  to  the  praecipe,  511. 
deed  by  which  appointed  must  be  registered,  .526. 
how  appointed,  521,  522. 
who  mav  and  who  may  not  be,  524. 
PROVINCES,  union  of  the,  40. 

PROVINCIAL  Legislature,  authority  of,  47,  48,  49,  50. 
PROVINCIAL  Constitution  of  Ontario,  45. 

executive  power  in,  46. 
legislative         "        45. 
PROVISO  for  re-entry.— See  Right  of  Entky. 
PUNCTUATION  in  deeds,  329. 
PUR  auter  vie,  tenant,  130. 
PURCHASE,  by  feudists  called  conquest,  277. 
definition  of,  274. 

difference  between  acquisition  by,  and  descent,  277. 
effect  of  taking  by,  varied  by  statute  R.  S.  O.  c.  105,  273,  278. 
legal  signification  of,  279. 
money,  application  of,  330. 
of  title  by,  274. 
PURCHASER  at  common  law,  277. 

on  devise,  heir  takes  as,  273. 

right  heir,  or  "heir  of  the  body  "  taking  as,  276. 

under  statute  14  &  15  Vic,  R.  S.  O.  c.  105,  273. 


Q. 


QUALIFIED  fee,  119. 
QUEBEC,  Province  of,  26,  27. 

representation  in  Senate,  43. 

"  in  Commons,  44. 

surrendered,  25. 
QUE  estate,  prescribing  in  a,  462,  463. 
QUIA  Emptores,  Statute  of,  70,  109. 


R. 


RACK  rent,  73. 

RASURE  in  a  deed,  342. 

READING  of  deeds,  337. 

REAL  and  mixed  actions  abolished,  425. 

REAL  property,  59. 

RECITALS  in  a  deed,  329. 

RECOGNIZANCE,  394. 

defeazance  on,  395. 
RECOVERY,  common,  504,  .508,  511. 

abolished,  504. 

deeds  to  declare  the  uses  of,  512. 

force  and  effect  of,  511. 

nature  of,  508. 

proceeding  under,  509. 
voucher  in,  509. 
REDDENDUM,  335. 
REDEMPTION,  time  for  limited,  186. 
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HKENTRY  <>n  bnuili  of  covenant,  coniliiion  of,  372. 

KKUISTKV,  »  •    .    I   ror 

noce8«ar)'  to  onnvevftnco  ny  tenant  m  tail,  .)Zt). 
necenHary  to  lUeds  by  whiih  protector  ai>j)oint<'<l,  52fi. 
iiecexsary  to  deeds  of  conveyance  to  religious  Uisew,  21)0 

RELEASE,  :<61.  :W2. 

by  way  of  enlarBenient,  Sol. 
extinguii<hnifnt,  'MVA. 
entry  and  feoffment,  36^^. 
requisites  of,  'MW. 
operation  of,  3t)l,  'M'2. 
yaxoiui;  an  estate,  'M'X 
pa.x.'ting  a  right,  :J63. 
RELIEFS.  92.  105. 
REMAINDER,  232. 

contingent.  241,  242,  243. 

contingent  freehold,  how  limited,  242. 

contingent,  how  defeated,  243. 

creation  of,  233. 

must  pass  on  creation  of  particular  estate,  239. 

must  vest  in  grantee  during  continuance  of  particular  estate,  239. 

particular  estate  necessary  to  support,  2.34. 

I)ORsession  of  tenant  for  years,  is  possession  of  him  in,  137. 

rides  to  be  observed  on  creation  of,  234. 

trustees  to  preserve  contingent,  243. 

what  estate  will  support  a,  239. 

vested,  240. 

when  remainder  must  vest,  239,  240. 

RENff,  62,  63,  66. 

apportionment  of,  73. 
assignee  of  overdue,  67. 
charge,  69. 

different  meanings  of,  in  Statute  11.  S.  0.  c.  108,  428,  4.31. 
distress  for,  67,  68, 69. 

effect  of  payment  of,  under  a  void  or  expired  lease,  169,  170. 

executors  may  distrain  for,  68. 

lands  relieved  from,  after  six  years,  446. 

merger  of,  68. 

•       •  f        QC 

pereonal  liability  for,  under  covenant,  not  altered  by  R.  S.  0.  c.  108,  446. 

rack,  (id,  73. 

release  •f  part  of  land  charged,  70. 

right  of  contestation  of  one  of  several  owners,  71, 

release  from  judgment,  72. 

seek,  66,72. 

SCrVTCC     DO. 

RESERVATION  in  a  deed,  335. 
RESULTING  use,  324,  38L 
REVERSION,  249. 

definition  of,  249. 
incidents  to,  249,  250. 
merger  in,  250,  251. 
origin  and  nature  of,  249. 

possession  of  tenant  for  years  is  possession  of  him  in,  137. 
purchaser  of,  must  give  reasonable  value,  251,  .252. 
statutory  alteration  of  rule,  252. 
surrender  of,  71,  251. 
REVERTER,  possibiUty  of,  119. 
REVOCATION  of  a  will,  409,  410. 

of  uses,  381. 
RIGHT  civil  and  natural,  10. 

of  entry,  173,  174,  175,  419. 

of  entry  assignable  and  devisable,  182,  183,  400. 

of  entry  of  mortgagee,  185,  444,  445,  446. 
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of  entry  for  condition  broken  not  assignable,  183. 

of  entry  for  non-payment  of  rent  or  breach  of  covenant,  172. 

of  entry  not  a.ssignable  nor  devisable  at  common  law,  182,  400. 

of  entry  on  breach  of  condition  subsequent,  and  on  conditional  limitation,  distinction 
between,  439. 

of  possession,  420,  422. 

of  property,  421,  422. 

of  possession  and  of  property  might  be  distinct,  271. 

of  way,  64. 
RIGHT  to  real  property,  1. 

writ  of,  421,  423. 

writ  of,  abolished,  425. 

writ  of,  proceedings  on,  423. 
HOYAL  AS^SEXT  to  biUs.  44. 
IIULE  in  Shelley's  case,  275. 
RULES  of  descent  considered,  469  ct  seq. 
RUPERT'S  LAND  and  the  NORTH-WEST  TERRITORY,  how  acquired,  24. 


SAXON  chronicle,  78. 

SCUTAGE,  96. 

SEA,  dereliction  or  encroachment  of,  291, 

SEALING  of  deeds,  337,  340. 

SEALS,  antiquity  of,  337,  338,  339. 

SEIGNIORY  not  assignable  without  vassal's  assent,  85,'310. 

SEISED,  equivalent  to  "  entitled  to,"  472, 

SEISIN,  livery  of,  348,  349,  350,  35L 

SENATE  OF  CANADA,  43. 

representation  in  of  Ontario,  43. 
"      Quebec,  43. 
"  "      Nova  Scotia,  43. 

"  "      Nfiw  Brunswick,  43. 

••  "      Manitoba,  43. 

"  "      British  Columbia,  43. 

"  "      Prince  Edward  Island,  43. 

SEPARATE  property  of  married  women,  315,  316,  317,  318,  319. 

case,  89. 
SERVICE  feodal,  82,  83,  84. 
fee,  89 

in  socage,  90. 
knight,  90,  91. 
ATllein,  90. 
SETTLEMENT  antenuptial,  to  bar  dower,  149. 
protector  to  the,  511  to  528. 
strict,  244,  520. 
SEVERALTY,  estates  in,  252. 
SHELLEY'S  case,  rule  in,  275, 
SHIFTING  use,  381, 
SIGNING  of  deeds,  340. 
of  wills,  406. 
SOCAGE,  98,  99, 100. 

incidents  of,  104. 
free,  100. 
villein,  100. 

land  in  Upper  Canada  to  be  held  in,  98,  99,  112. 
SOCIETY,  ends  of  civil,  15. 

law  of,  14. 
SPECIAL  occupant,  290. 
SPECIALTY  debts,  heir  Uable  for,  278. 

devisee  liable  for,  402. 
SPECIFIC  performance  of  agreement  for  a  lease,  358. 
SPRINGING  use,  380. 
STATUTE  MERCHANT,  177. 
STAPLE,  177. 
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STATl^TKS  of  .TeofailM,  2fl,  .T8. 

of  Liiiiitationti,  21',  38. 
of  Mortiiiiiin,  .tO,  M,  .174. 

Muk'iiu  ("liJirttt,  W). 

21  Hon.  III.   ini*. 

.V2  Hen.  III.  c.  -';{.  <Marlbricl(?e),  308. 

6  Ed.  I.,  c.  5  (ClotueHter),  308. 

7  Ed.  I.,  Stat.  2.  25C.. 

13  Ed.  I.,  c.  1  (WeHtin.  2.  de  donis  conditionalibus),122, 126, 140, 180,  29.'),  311. 

c  ;V2  (West  2).  2<t."). 
18  Ed.  I.,  Stat  I.e.  1  (Quia  Emptor^^s),  lO'j,  101),  288,  3;J4. 

Stat.  3,  21). 

Stat.  4,  .508. 
27  Ed.  I..  Stat.  2,  2;h;. 
34  Ed  I.    Stat.  3,  2;t(;. 
27  Ed.  III.,  c.  1»,  3i;i. 
15Kic.  II.,  c.  5,  296,  375. 

11  Hen.  VII..  c.  20,  .'520,  .529. 

2.i  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  0.  21Hi,  298,  313. 

27  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  10  (Uses), 149,  1.50,  2:?0,  2.37,  254,  2.57,  301,  324,  346,  354, 

361 ,  .{73,378,  386,  389. 
27  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  16  (Enrolments).  .SS9,  392,417. 
.32  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  1  (Wills),  128,  399. 

c.  28,  530 

c.  34,  67,  183,  309,  371. 

c.  36,  128 
M  &  35  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  20,  129,  248,  .399,  512. 

14  Eliz.  c.  8,  512. 
43  Eliz.  c.  4,  400. 

21  Jac.  I.,  c.  16  (Limitations). 

12  Car.  II.    c.  24   97    99    101    104    106. 

22  &  23  Car!  li.Ic'.io' (Distribution's),  469,  47.5,  480,  483,484,  486,489,  491. 
29  Car.  II.,  c.  3  (Frauds),  326,   327,  3.39,  341,  .342,  343,  350,  361,  .364,  365, 

38(5,  400,  405. 
c.  30  (Distributions),  495. 

I  Jac.  II.,  c.  17  (Distributions),  481,  4%,  .500. 

3  &  4  Wm.  &  M. ,  c.   14,  402. 

7  &  8  Wm.  III.,  c.  22,  54. 

10  &  11  Wm.  III.,  c.  16,  241. 

II  &  12  Wm.  III.,  c.  6,  297. 

4  Anne,  e.  16,  2.58,  268,  394. 

4  &  5  Anne,  c.  16,  312. 

6  Anne,  c.  18,  176,  250. 

8  Anne,  c.  14,  69. 

c.  28,  67,  171,172. 

5  Geo.  II.,  c.  7,  36,  55,  274. 

5  Geo.  II.,  c.  28,  73. 

7  Geo.  II.,  c.  20,  186. 

9  Geo.  II.,  c.  36  (Mortmain),  .34,  298,  374,  400. 

11  Geo.  II ,  c.  19,  73,  172,  174,  .302,  312. 
14  Geo.  11. ,  c.  20,  291,  511. 

22  Geo.  II.,  c.  46,  3.5. 
25  Geo.  II.,  c.  6.  401. 

6  Geo.  III.,   c.  12,  .52. 

7  Geo.  III.,  c.  46,  .52. 

9  Geo.  III.,  c.  16  (NuUum  Tempus),  432. 

12  Geo.  III.,  c.  73,  304. 

14  Geo.  III.,  c.  78,  197,  211,  304. 

14  Geo.  III.,  c.  83,  28,  29,  30,  3.5,  36,  56,  57. 

18  Geo.  III.,  c.  12,  2.5,  .52,  53. 

24  Geo.  III.,  c.  5  (Ordinance  of  Quebec),  28. 

25  Geo.  III.,  c.  2  (Ordinance  of  Quebec),  28. 
:il  Geo.  III.,  c.  3,  98. 

.31  Geo.  III.,c.  31,  28,  .37,  99. 

32  Geo.  III.,  c.  1  (Stat,  of  U.  C),  28,  29,  .30,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36. 

37  Geo.  III.,  c.  8  (Stat,  of  U.  C),  390. 
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39  &  40  Geo.  III.,  c.  98  (Imp.  Act),  403. 

40  (;^eo.  III.,  c.  1  (Stat,  of  U.  0.),  .SO,  50. 
43  Geo.  III.,  c.  5  (Stat,  of  U.  C),  514. 

c.  46  (Imp.  Stat),  424. 
2  Geo.  IV.,  c.  1  (Stat,  of  U.  C),  37. 

c.  83  (Imp.  Stat.),  34. 
11  Geo.  IV.,  c.  60,  56. 

59  (Imp.  Stat.),  54. 
74  (Imp.  Stat.),  319. 

4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  1  (Stat,  of  U.  C),  128, 145,  .349,  .390,  .513. 

5  &  6  Wm.  IV.,  c.  54  (Imp.  Act),  140. 

5  &  6  Wm.  IV.,  c.  62  (Imp.  Stat.),  55. 

2  &  3  Vic,  c.  4  (Imp.  Stat.),  .52. 

3  &  4  Vic,  c.  .35  (Imp.  Stat.),  40,  53. 

6  &  7  Vic,  c  13  (Imp.  Stat.),  19. 
6  &  7  Vi?..,  c  73  (Imp.  Stat.),  135. 

8  &  9  Vic,  c.  106  (Imp.  Stat.),  389,  50.5. 

9  Vic,  c.  11  (Stat,  of  Canada),  512. 

c.  34  (Stat,  of  Canada),  .390. 

13  &  14  Vic,  c.  63  (Stat,  of  Canada),  390. 

14  &  15  Vic,  c  6  (Stat,  of  Canada),  273. 

c.  7  (Stat,  of  Canada),  183. 
19  &  20  Vic,  c.  140  (Stat,  of  Canada),  40. 

22  &  23  Vic,  c.  35  (Imp.  Act),  199,  470. 

23  &  24  Vic,  c  121  (Imp.  Stat.),  19.  ' 

24  Vic,  c  1  (Can.),  73. 

25  Vic,  c  20  (Imp.  Stat.),  56. 

28  &  29  Vic,  c  63  (Imp.  Stat.),  55. 

30  &  31  Vic,  c  3  (British  North  America  Act,  1867),  40. 

.32  &  33  Vic,  c  3  (Can.),  41. 

32  &  33  Vic,  c.  29  (Can.),  179. 

33  Vic,  c  3  (Can.),  24. 

34  &  35  Vic,  c  28  (Imp.  Stat.),  41. 

35  Vic,  c  13  (Can.),  22,  44. 
35  Vic,  c  16(0nt.),  136. 

(U.  C.  Consolidated)  c.  27,  421. 

c  44,  443. 

c  .51,  425. 

0.  78,  443. 

c  82,  403. 
Revised  of  Ontario,  c.  1,  160,  528. 

c.  40,  38,  39,  40,  260,  267,  356. 

c.  42,  51. 

c.  51, 171, 172,  174, 186,  267,  .303,  309,  421,  425,  507,  512'. 

c  55,  157,  158. 

c  61,  211,  446,  447,  50.5. 

c  62,  55,  341,  342. 

c.  66,  274. 

c.  78,  429. 

c.  92,  37. 

c  93,  395. 

c.  95,  70,  239,  243,  244,  252. 

c  97,  283. 

c  98,  114, 148, 169,  215,  235,  236,  246,  248,  263,  267,  313,  341,. 

353,  354,  358,  360,  361,  365,  391,  505,  529. 
c  99,  188,  190, 191,  193,  204. 
c.  100,  126,  129,  187,  419,  451,  505,  510,  514  et  seq. 
c.  101,  39,  260,  267. 

c  105,  253,  2.54,  257,  265,  266,  267,  283,  287,  291,  469  et  seq, 
c  106,  118,  248,  261,  291,  320,  400,  402. 
c  107,  68,  274,  317. 

c  108,  64,  129,  154, 155,  186,  211,  262,  269,  352,  418  et  seq. 
c  111,  117,  188,  193. 
c  116,  67,  72. 
c.  125,  136,  147,  315,  317,  408,  497,  498. 
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STATUTES    Co„t>n,ie,l. 

RfviHwl  ../  OnUri..,  c.  12fi.  13<t.  141. 145,  151,  155.  156.  157,  158. 
c.  127,  i:<r.,  155,  15(i,  189,  .117,  319. 
c.  1.T2,  106. 

c.  IM,  CS,  69,  73,  199,  229,  371,  372. 
c.  137.  173. 
c.  150.  :wo. 
c.  167.  .WO. 
c.  216,  300,  356. 

41  Vice.  25(Ont.K357. 

42  Vic,  c.  20  (Out.),  199,  203. 

42  Vic,  c.  22  tOnt.),  147. 

43  Vic,  c.  14  (Out.).  154,  ir7,  467. 
STIRPES  succession  iht,  473,  474. 

STRICT  settlement.  244.  520. 
SUBINFEUDATION.  108. 

abolished,  109. 
SUCCESSION,  11. 

to  ]>er8onality  compared  with  descent  of  reality,  468,  497. 
"SUCCESSORS,"  word  of  inheritance,  119. 
SUFFERANCE,  estate  at,  170. 
SUPERSTITIOUS  uses,  296. 
SURRENDER,  71,  251,  ;}64. 

as  to  subleases,  effect  of  merger  by,  366. 

in  law,  365. 

operative  words  in,  364. 

the  Statute  of  Frauds  as  to,  364. 
SURVIVORSHIP,  a  chief  incident  in  joint  tenancy,  258. 
SURROGATE  COURT,  power  to  appoint  guardian,  106. 
SYMBOLICAL  deUvery,  348. 

T. 

TAIL.— See  Entails. 

TAXATION  by  Imperial  Parliament,  52,  53. 
TEMPEST,  liability  of  tenant  for  damage  by,  305. 
TENANCY  at  will  under  Statute  of  Limitations,  436,  437. 

how  determined,  166. 

from  year  to  year,  167. 

from  year  to  year,  stipulations  applicable  to,  167. 

in  common,  265. 

in  common  incidents  to,  267. 

in  common,  how  created,  266,  267. 

in  comimon,  how  dissolved,  267. 
TENANT  at  sufferance.  170. 

attornment  by,  94,  312. 

at  will,  165. 

by  grand  sergeanty,  99,  101. 

by  homage,  fealty,  and  escuage,  100. 

by  knight  service,  91,  92,  93,  94. 

by  petit  sergeanty,  101. 

could  not  aliene  without  lord's  a-ssent,  85,  310. 

for  life,  130. 

for  years,  159. 

from  year  to  year,  167,  168. 

holding  over,  remedies  against,  171,  172,  173,  174.^ 

holding  over,  security  for  costs  and  damages  by,  172. 

in  capite,  89. 

in  common,  265. 

ill  common,  account,  ejectment,  and  trespass,  agamst  co-tenant  by,  ib8. 

in  coparcenary,  262. 

in  dower,  139. 

in  fee,  115. 

in  frankalmoign,  97,  99. 

in  frankmarriage,  264. 

in  taU,  123, 124, 125, 126, 127, 128,  129.     See  Ektails. 
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TENANT— Coniinwed 

in  tail,  after  possibility  of  issue  extinct,  184, 135. 
in  tail,  conveyances  by,  504. 
in  tail,  conveyances  by,  must  be  registered,  526. 
in  tail,  effect  of  warranty  by,  504,  oOH. 
in  tail,  Erpiity  cannot  aid  cfefective  dispositions  by,  527. 
in  tail,  mortgage  by,  517. 
joint,  254. 

joint,  account,  ejectment,  against  co-tenant  by,  2.58. 
liabiUty  of,  for  damage  by  tire  or  tempest,  305. 
lord  could  not  aliene  without  assent  of,  85,  310. 
paravail,  88. 

pur  auter  vie,  130, 132,  289,  290. 
tenant  to  the  praecipe,  509,  516. 
TENEMENT,  59,  88. 
TENEMENTAIi  lands,  107. 
TENENDUM  in  a  deed,  333. 

useless,  334. 
TENURE,  88. 

in  Borough  English,  102. 
in  burgage,  101. 
in  chivalry,  89. 
in  escuage,  95. 
in  gavel  kmd,  101,  103. 
in  grand  sergeanty,  95,  99. 
in  petit  sergeanty,  101. 
in  viUenage,  90, 107, 109,  110,  111. 
services  in,  89. 

in  Upper  Canada,  28,  99,  112. 
TENURES,  ancient  English,  88. 
modem  English,  99. 
TERM,  163, 164. 

of  years  may  commence  in  futuro,  164. 
of  years  not  within  Statute  of  Uses,  282. 
TERRE  tenant,  108,  374,  379. 
TERRITORY,  admission  of,  into  Dominion,  40. 
TESTAMENT,  12,  13. 
THELLUSSON  ACT,  403. 
TIME,  computation  of,  149,  160. 
TITHES,  62. 
TITLE,  270. 

by  alienation,  310. 
by  descent,  271,  272. 
by  forfeitiu-e,  292. 
by  occupancy,  289. 
by  possession,  270. 

by  prescription  and  by  non-claim,  418. 
bv  purchase  and  escheat,  273. 
TRANSFER  of  property,  10. 
TREASON,  corruption  of  blood  by,  283,  287. 

forfeiture  by,  284,  292. 
TREASURE  trove,  9. 
TREATY  of  Paris,  22,  24,  25, 
of  Utrecht,  21,  23. 
TRESPASS,  258. 

for  mesne  profits,  171. 
TRIAL  by  battel,  424  n. 
by  jury,  29. 

French  Ordinance  as  to,  29. 
TRUST,  cestui  que,  382,  383.  . 

cestui  que,  not  tenant  at  will  within  Statute  of  Limitations,  4^.^ 
TRUSTEES,  renunciation  by,  345. 

to  support  contingent  remainders,  243. 
TRUSTS,  advantages  of,  383. 

eqviivalent  to  the  legal  ownership,  386. 
express  and  declared,  438. 
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TRUSTS   -r»M/i»iM<»/. 

UaMu  to  <urtf>iv  ami  di)wer,  137,  144,  14G,  ;W7. 

liivlil.'  t..  »ii'bt.H,":is7. 

iiiibl*-  to  fXfiMitioiis,  3S7. 

liablf  to  forfoitim',  .{S7. 

liable  to  le*8e«,  3<S7' 

iiiHV  W  aliened,  :iS7. 

will  (Ifsceiid,  387. 
•T\VKI,VKM()NTH."a  t  ,„.,^nin,,  ^f  jgo 
TNVKLVK  .\U)XTHS,       (  ""-^n>"f.  "'.  ^o"- 

U. 

UNCKRTAIN  »eivice«,  90. 

UNDER  TKNANTS,  133.  ,  ,  ^       , 

UNION  of  the  Pn>viiu-e8  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  40. 
UPPKR  CANADA,  introduction  of  English  law  into,  29. 
USK  anil  occupation,  171. 

cestui  .lue,  374,  375,  376,  377,  378,  379,  382,  383. 

seisin  to  a,  374.  37<>,  379. 

ujton  a  use,  •iS2. 

uiM.u  a  use,  is  a  trust  in  equity,  3S3. 
USES  and  trusts,  374  to  378.^ 

comi'laints  jigainst,  377. 

could  not  be  raised  without  a  consideration,  376. 

deeds  to  declare,  393. 

deeds  of  revocation  of,  303. 

devised  by  the  clergj-,  -'%. 

devises  to  charitable,  399. 

distinction  between  limiting  uses  on  a  common  law  conveyance,  and  on  one  operatmg 
under  the  Statute  of,  385. 

establishment  of,  378. 

future  or  contingent,  3S0.  ,      .,     c..  .  . 

how  executed  when  the  instnunent  can  operate  as  at  common  law  or  under  the  btatute 
of,  3.54,  355. 

introduction  of,  374. 

remaining  use,  ;i80. 

resulting.  324,  -iSl. 

revocation  of,  :i81. 

shifting  or  secondary,  380  n.  h,  3S1. 

sprin'-nn.r.  380,  n.  '>. 

^ei  'le  or  devisable,  376. 

•wei'  .iible,  376. 

were  made  subject  to  Statutes  of  Mortmain,  296. 

•were  not  liable  to  curtesy  or  dower,  377. 

•were  not  liable  to  elegit,  377. 

were  not  liable  to  feodal  burthens,  377. 
USES,  Statute  of,  378. 

effect  of  the,  379. 
object  of,  defeated,  384. 
term  of  j'ears  not  \vithin,  382. 
\vill  apply  though  the  word  "  trust "  be  used,  385. 
UTRECHT,  treaty  of,  21,  23. 


VALUABLE  consideration,  326.  ,  r  •    •    .• 

VENDOR  and  vendee  on  contract  of  sale,  how  affected  by  Statute  of  Limitations,  43b 
VENDOR'S  Uen,  :}30. 
VENTRE  sa  mere,  241. 
A'ESTED  remainders,  240. 
VILLEINS,  109,  110,  111. 

manumission  of,  112. 
VILLENAGE,  107,  109,  110,^111. 

abolished,  107. 
VOLL^'TARY  conveyances,  326: 
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VOUCHER,  509,  510. 

W. 

WAGER  of  battel,  424,  n. 
WARDSHIP,  92,  105,  IOC. 
WARRANTY,  336,  504. 

by  tenant  in  tail,  .504,  505. 
by  tenant  in  tail  abolished,  505. 
express,  506. 

implied  at  common  law,  505. 
superseded  by  covenants  for  title,  336. 
WASTE,  305. 

ameliorating,' 306. 
equitable,  309. 

how  far  English  law  of,  applies  as  to  clearing  wild  landsy  306,  307. 
permissive,  309. 
present  remedies  for,  309. 
proceeds  of,  308 

punishment  of,  309.  ( 

voluntary,  304. 
who  are  liable  for,  306. 
words  gi'ant  or  exchange  create  no,  505. 
writ  of,  abolished,  309. 
WATER,  5. 
WAYS,  right  of,  64, 65  n.  b. 

by  necessity,  65. 
WELLS,  5. 

WELSH  mortgage,  185. 
WIFE,  chattels  real,  316. 
equity  to  a,  316. 

powers  of  as  to  disposal  of  realty,  317,  318  n.  e,  319. 
WILLS,  12, 13,  397.     (See  Devisk.) 
alienation  by  397. 

allowed  of  land  held  in  socage,  399. 
after  acquired  freeholds  pass  by,  405. 

may  pass  by  at  common  law,  404. 
attestation  to,  406. 

need  not  show  requisite  formalities  complied  with,  406. 
contingent  interests  pass  by,  400. 

contract  to  sell  revokes  prior  devise  if  specific  performance  would  be  enforced,  410. 
credibilitjT  of  witnesses  to,  401. 

death,  will  speaks  from,  on  death  after  1  January,  1869,  403. 
devise  of  "all  my  real  estate  "  would  not  pass  after  acquired  freeholds  before  32  Vic. 

c.  8,  404. 
"  die  without  issue  "  meaning  of,  414. 
estate,  when  all  of  devisor  passes  by,  413. 
executory  devise,  245,  402. 
execution  of,  406. 

when  presumed  to  have  been  duly  had,  496. 

valid  under  joint  provisions  of  Acts  of  Charles  and  William,  406. 
executed  abroad  of  lands  here,  401. 
feudal,  restraint  upon,  398. 

fee  simple,  enlargement  to,  by  imposition  of  a  charge,  414. 
V  on  gift  over  on  death  under  certain  age,  414. 

under  a  certain  age  ^xithout'issue,  414. 
general  devise  now  passes  whole  estate,  413. 

includes  power  of  appointment  how  far,  413. 
indefinite  bequest  of  all  my  leaseholds  meant  "present  leaseholds.  "  404. 
infant  will  of  invalid,  though  he  die  after  majority,  411. 
lapse,  estates  tail  and  gifts  to  issue  not  to,  416. 
lapsed  devise,  subject  of.  will  pass  under  residuary  devise,  412. 
married  woman  can  make  a  wiU  as  if  sole,  408. 
of  a  fee  without  words  of  inheritance,  117,  118. 
of  uses  before  the  statute,  399. 

residuary  devise,  will  carry  subject  matter  of  a  devise  that  fails  unless  contrary  in- 
tention appear,  412. 
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"WILLS -C««ri»mrt/. 

riifhtH.if  fiitry  !'»««  '>y.  400. 
n'v<>cjitioii  liy  inurriiVK'i',  W.K 

iiiiiii'  by  iilUTiitiDn  of  cirtiiinHUuici'H,  410. 
J>y  i-diivi-yaiici'  muliT  tlienld  Iuwh,  410. 
l>y  contract  to  convey,  410. 
addiera  aiul  wiilorH',  will  of,  401(. 
Bul'joet  to  lull-  iiKiiinst  j)erpetuitie8,  24C,  247  n.  a. 
to  coriwrationji,  .T.HJ. 
trustees  or  executors  devise  to,  4iri. 
WILL)  lauds,  title  to,  how  affecte<l  by  Statute  of  LimitatiunH,  4.')3, 

widow  not  entitled  to  dower  out  of,  158. 
WITNESS  to  a  deed.  342,  :r>7. 

to  a  will,  40«). 
WORDS  of  inheritance  and  of  procreation  necessary  in  deeds  to  create  a  fee  tail,  125. 

and  of  procreation  not  necessary  in  willf,  117,  125. 
necessary  in  deeds  to  create  a  fee,  117. 
not  necessary  in  will.s,  117. 
WRIT  of  covenant  real,  507. 
of  dower,  425. 
of  entrj-,  420,  421. 
of  right,  423. 
of  waste,  309. 
WRITTEN  conveyances,  introduction  of,  350. 
YEAR,  meaning  of,  158. 

to  year,  tenancy  from,  167. 
YEARS,  estates  for,  161, 162. 
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